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TI^TILL  the  reader  be  kind  enough  to  enter  with  us  at 
^^  once  into  the  subject  of  this  story,  as  he  does 
wlien,  in  the  theatre,  the  curtain  rises  upon  a  situation 
which  the  actors  proceed  to  explain. 

In  the  same  way,  we  beg  him  to  go  with  us  straightway 
into  the  heart  of  the  locality  which  is  the  scene  of  this 
narra li ve  ; — yet  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  the 
theatre  the  curtain  seldom  rises  upon  an  empty  stage  ; 
while  in  the  present  instance,  the  narrator  and  the  reader 
are  to  be  for  a  few  moments  alone  together. 

The  place  into  which  we  are  thus  conveyed,  is  suffi- 
ciently strange  and  not  particularly  agreeable.  It  is  a 
four-sided  room,  at  first  sight  apparently  a  regular  square, 
but  one  of  its  angles  is  really  more  acute  than  the  others, 
as  we  observe  the  moment  we  notice  the  dark-colored 
wooden  ceiling  whose  projecting  beams  cross  each  other 
in  a  distinctly  irregular  manner  in  the  north-east  comer. 

This  irregularity  is  made  still  more  obvious  by  a 
wooden  staircase  with  a  balustrade  somewhat  elaborately 
worked,  and  of  a  massive  character,  seemingly  of  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth.  This  staircase  goes  up  six  steps,  pauses 
at  a  small  landing-place,  turns  a  right  angle,  and  after 
six  steps  more  ends  abruptly  in  the  wall.  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  building  have  been  changed  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  natural  to  remove  the  staircase  at  the 
same  time,  for  it  only  encumbers  the  room.  Why  was 
Vhis  not  done  ?     This,  dear  reader,  is  the  question  we  put 
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paÎDted  ÎQ  yellow  ochre  ;  look  on  the  other  shore  for  about 
the  middle  of  Sweden  (painted  red),  and  you  will  recognize, 
from  its  lakes,  from  its  rivers  and  mountains,  the  province 
of  Dalecarlia,  a  region  which  was  still  comparatively 
uncivilized  at  the  time  to  which  this  story  refers.  It  is 
in  the  last  century,  towards  the  close  of  the  kindly  but 
troubled  reign  of  Adolphus-Frederickof  Holstein-Gottorp, 
at  one  time  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Lubeck,  but  who 
afterwards  married  Ulrica  of  Prussia,  the  friend  of  Vol- 
taire, the  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great  ;  in  a  word,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  it  is  about  the  year  1770. 

Rather  later,  we  shall  see  the  aspect  of  this  country. 
You  must  be  satisfied  at  present,  dear  reader,  to  know 
that  you  are  in  a  small,  old  chateau,  perched  on  a  rock,  in 
the  very  centre  of  a  frozen  lake,  which  will  naturally  lead 
you  to  conclude  that  I  have  carried  you  there  in  mid- 
winter. 

And  now  a  last  glance  at  this  room  while  it  is  still  ours  ; 
for,  gloomy  and  cold  as  it  is,  we  shall  soon  have  compet- 
itors for  the  use  of  it.  It  is  furnished  with  old  chairs  of 
wood,  quite  artistically  carved,  but  massive  and  incon- 
venient. One  arm-chair,  comparatively  modern  —  that  is 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI. —  is  covered  with  silk  that  has 
become  yellowed  and  stained,  but  it  is  still  soft,  and  of  a 
convenient  shape  for  sleeping  ;  it  looks  out  of  place  in  the 
solemn  company  of  the  other  worm-eaten  cliah's,  with 
their  high  backs,  which,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  have 
not  been  moved  from  the  wall.  To  conclude,  an  old  bed, 
with  four  twisted  columns  and  curtains  of  tattered  silk, 
stands  in  the  corner  opposite  the  staircase,  and  adds,  by 
its  dilapidated  appearance,  to  the  gloomy  and  sinister  as- 
pect of  the  place. 

But  we  must  retire,  reader.  The  door  opens,  and  you 
must  depend  upon  me  hereafter  if  you  wish  to  know  about 
the  past  and  future  events  whose  theatre  I  have  thus 
shown  you. 


I. 


pX)B  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  eome  obo  bad  been 
■^  knocking  and  ringing  at  the  outside  door  of  the 
gothio  manor  of  Stollborg  ;  but  the  bourrasque  waa  blow- 
ing so  very  furioualy,  and  old  Stenson  was  bo  extremely 
deaf!  The  old  man's  nephew,  Ulphilas,  a  colossal  blond 
who  assisted  him  in  his  duties,  heard  somewhat  better, 
but  he  believed  in  ghosts,  and  was  not  at  all  anxious  to 
open  the  door  to  tbem.  M.  Stensou,  former  steward  of 
the  Baron  de  Waldemora,  was  an  invalid,  and  a  man  of 
melancholy  character  ;  he  was  at  present  the  overseer 
of  Stollborg  ;  and  he  lived  in  one  of  the  pavilioos  of  lliia 
old,  buttered,  and  abandooed  chiileau.  It  really  seemed 
to  liim  that  some  one  wan  knockiag  at  the  door  of  the 
court,  but  ITlpbilns  judiciously  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  goblios  and  trolls  of  the  lake  were  in  the 
habit  of  playing  just  such  tricks.  Slenson,  with  a  a'lgh, 
began  to  read  his  old  Bible  again,  and  in  a  very  few  mo- 
mema  went  to  bed. 

At  last,  the  persona  ontside  bees 
they  forced  the  lock  of  tbe  door,  i 
into  the  court,  and,  following  a 
ground-floor,  entered,  with  their  a 
we  have  just  described,  which  wa 
from  the  crowned  animal  carved  c 
above  the  outside  window. 

The  door  of  this  room  waa  usually  fastened,  and  ita 
being  open  to-day  was  due  to  an  uousual  eircumaiance, 
abont  which,  however,  the  strangers  did  not  trouble 
themselvea  at  all. 

Rather  strange-looking  individuals  were  these  unex- 
pected visitors  of  Stollborg  !  One  of  tbem  was  wrapped 
up  in  a  sheepskin,  and  looked  like  one  of  those  ugly 
BcarecrowB  that  are  used  in  gardens  and  hemp-lields  to 
frighten  birds;  the  other,  who  was  tall  and  well  made, 
resembled  a  good-natured  Italian  brigand. 

The  ass  was  a  fme  ass  ;  strong,  and  carrying  a  load 


i  impatient  that 
introduced  themselvea 
arrow  gallery  on  the 
ss,  the  very  room  that 
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that  would  have  been  sufflcieaL  for  an  ox  ;  he  was  bo  accii* 
tomed  to  traveUing  adventures,  that  he  made  no  aort  of 
objection  to  going  up  several  eleps,  and  showed  no  sur- 
prise «■hen  he  found  himself  treading  upon  a  pine  floor 
instead  of  the  straw  of  a  stable.  The  poor  ass  was  ill, 
however,  and  the  taller  of  the  two  travellers  who  was 
leading  him,  looked  after  his  comfort  before  attending  to 
anything  else. 

"  Fuffo,"  he  said,  placing  hia  laatem  on  a  large  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  "  Jean  has  a  cold  ;  he  ia 
coughing  as  if  he  would  split  his  lungs." 

"  Parhleu,  I  am  no  better  off  myself  1  "  replied  Ptiffo 
iu  Italian,  the  same  language  which  his  companion  had 
employed  ;  "  do  you  suppose,  master,  that  it  makes  a. 
fellow  fresh  and  jolly  to  drag  him  about  in  this  devil  of  a 
country?" 

"I  too  am  cold  and  tired,"  replied  the  master,  aa 
Pufib  called  him  ;  "  but  there  is  no  use  in  complaining. 
Hero  we  are,  and  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  die  of 
cold.  Look  and  see  whether  this  is  really  the  bear- 
room  that  we  were  told  about." 

"  How  shall  I  recognizo  it?" 

"  By  those  maps,  and  a  staircase  which  leads  nowhere. 
Was  not  that  what  they  told  us  at  the  farm?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  replied  Puffo.  "  I 
can't  understand  their  beastly  patois." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  the  lantern,  and  holding  it  higher 
than  his  head,  said: 

"  What  do  I  know  about  geography?  " 

His  master  looked  up  and  exclaimed  : 

"  This  is  the  very  room.  There  are  the  maps  ;  and 
here,"  he  added,  running  lightly  up  the  wooden  Btair- 
case,  and  lifting  the  map  that  hung  over  the  wall  at  the 
top  of  il,  "  is  the  place  walled  up.  It's  all  right,  Puffo, 
we  need  not  distress  ourselves  any  longer.  The  room  ia 
perfectly  tight,  and  we  can  sleep  here  like  princes," 

"  However,  I  don't  see  —  Oh  yea!  there  is  a  bed,  but 
there  are  neither  matlresseti  nor  coverlids,  and  they  told 
us  there  were  two  good  beds." 

"  You  are  quite  a  Sybarite  !     Do  you  require  a  bed 
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wherever  you  go,  my  good  fellow?  Look  and  see  if 
there  is  any  wood  in  the  stove,  and  light  the  fire." 

"  There's  no  wood  at  all  ;  nothing  but  coal." 

'^  That  is  still  better.  Light  th^  fire,  my  lad,  light  it. 
As  for  me,  I  am  going  to  attend  to  this  poor  Jean." 

Taking  a  piece  of  carpet  that  lay  before  the  stove,  the 
young  man  began  to  rub  the  ass  so  vigorously,  that  in  a 
few  moments  he  himself  was  all  in  a  glow. 

"  I  was  fairly  warned,"  he  said  to  Pufib,  who  was 
lighting  the  fire,  "  that  the  ass  would  suffer  from  the 
cold  beyond  the  fifty-second  degree  of  north  latitude  ; 
but  I  did  not  believe  it.  The  ass  is  not  so  delicate  as 
the  horse,  which  lives  in  Lapland  ;  and  besides,  this  one 
of  ours  is  so  healthy  and  good-natured  !  We  can  only 
hope  that  he  will  be  as  lucky  as  ourselves,  and  will 
keep  alive  for  several  days.     He  has  not  refused  to  work 

^'^et,  and  the  poor  beast  carries  with  perfect  docility  a 
arger  load  than  two  horses  would  probably  take,  at  least 
without  being  very  much  urged." 

"  No  matter  for  that  !  "  replied  Puffo,  kneeling  before 
the  stave,  which  was  beginning  to  roar  and  sputter  as  if 
it  were  going  to  burn  well  ;  "  you  ought  to  have  sold 
him  in  Stockholm,  where  so  many  people  wanted  him." 

^^Sell  Jean!  Sell  him  to  be  stuffed  for  a  museum? 
Never,  so  help  me  heaven  I  He  has  worked  well  for 
me  for  a  whole  year  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  love  this  faith- 
ful servant.  Who  knows,  Puffo,  whether  I  shall  be  able 
to  say  as  much  for  you  a  year  hence  ?  " 

*'  Pshaw,  Master  Cristiano  !  I  don't  care.  Sentiment 
is  not  in  my  line  ;  and  I  should  trouble  myself  very  little 
about  the  ass,  if  I  could  only  find  something  to  eat  and 
drink." 

"There  is  something  in  that,  I  confess.  Sentiment 
does  not  take  away  the  appetite,  and  I  am  as  hungry  as 
all  the  devils.  Come,  Puffo,  let  us  be  sensible,  and  go 
over  what  we  have  heard.  They  said  at  the  new  cha- 
teau —  '  We  have  no  room  for  you  here.  Even  if  you 
should  come  in  the  name  of  the  king,  we  could  not  find 
you  a  corner  as  large  as  your  hand.  Go  and  lodge  at 
the  farm.'     At  the  farm  they  said  about  the  same  thing  ; 
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but  they  gave  ua  a  lantera,  and  showing  us  a  road  cat 
out  over  the  ice  of  the  lake,  advised  us  to  ga  to  the  old 
chateau.  The  road  is  not  agreeable,  I  acknowledge, 
amid  these  whirlwinds  of  snow,  but  the  distance  is  short. 
You  can  return  in  t«D  minutes,  at  the  outside,  nud  my 
opinion  is  that  you  will  have  to  make  up  your  mind  to  do 
this,  if  you  ivaut  any  supper." 

"  But  what  if  they  turn  us  away  from  the  farm  as  they 
did  from  the  new  chateau?  They  will  aay,  perhaps,  that 
they  have  already  too  much  company  to  provide  for,  and 
that  they  have  not  a  scrap  of  bread  left  for  vagrants  like  ua." 

"  The  fact  is,  that  our  appearance  ia  not  prepossessing. 
That  ia  what  makes  me  airaid  that  this  worthy  M.  Sten- 
son,  the  old  overseer  who  lives  somewhere  ahout  iha 
building,  and  who  ia  very  ill-tempored,  they  say,  will  drive 
us  off  ihe  premises.  But  listen,  Puflb  :  either  the  good 
man  must  be  fast  asleep,  since  we  have  succeeded  in 
breaking  open  the  door  of  the  court  imd  reaching  thia 
room  without  hindrance,  or  the  noise  of  the  wind  drowna 
every  other  sound.  Now  what  we  have  to  do  ia  to  steal 
quietly  into  the  kitchen,  and  the  devil  ia  to  pay  if  we 
cannot  and  anything  there." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Puffo  ;  "  I  prefer  recross- 
ing  the  lake  and  going  to  the  farm.  There  the  people, 
although  busy,  wei-e  very  polite,  while  old  Stenson,  it 
seems,  ia  wicked,  and  a  sort  of  monomaniac." 

"Just  83  you  choose,  my  good  Puffo;  off  with  you! 
Bring  something  back,  if  it  is  a  possible  thing,  to  warm 
ua  up  a  little.  One  word  more,  my  sublime  companion  ;— 
listen  once  for  all." 

"What  ia  the  matter  now?"  said  Puffo,  who  wiia 
already  tying  the  atrings  of  his  aheepakiu  in  pi'eparation 
for  his  departure. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  replied  Cristiono,  "  you  must 
give  me  time  to  light  one  of  the  candles  of  this  chandelier 
before  carrying  off  the  lantern." 

"  How  can  you  reach  them  ?  I  dont  see  any  great  sup- 
ply of  ladders  in  this  damned  bear-room." 

"  Stand  there,  I  am  going  to  climb  on  your  shoulders. 
Are  you  firm?" 


"  Go  on,  you  are  not  very  heavy  1  " 

"  Sow  comrade,"  said  the  young  man,  plaaling  his  feet 
upon  Pitffo'a  broad  shoulderâ,  and  seizing  one  of  iho 
branches  of  ilie  chandelier  with  one  liaod,  while  with  tba 
other  he  tried  to  snatch  a  i:andle  from  its  socket,  without 
bringing  down  the  dusty  spidera'  webs  into  his  eyea  ;  '■  lis- 
teu  to  me  !  1  have  not  precisely  the  honor  of  knowing  you. 
For  three  months  we  have  been  travelling  companious, 
uud  aside  from  [be  fact  that  you  are  rather  too  fond  of 
taverns,  you  seem  to  mc  to  be  not  a  bad  fellow  ;  but  you 
may  be  a  great  rogue  for  all  that,  and  I  am  not  sorry  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  telling  you  —  " 

**Say  what  you  are  going  to,  and  have  doue  with  it, 
will  you?"  replied  Puflb,  shaking  himself  a  little.  "  I 
wish  you  would  make  haste  up  there,  instead  of  lectur- 
ing.    You  are  not  so  light  as  I  thought." 

"  I  have  done,"  replied  Cristiano,  leaping  nimbly  to  the 
earth,  for  he  imagined  that  his  companion  was  a  little  in- 
clined to  let  him  fall  ;  '^  I  bave  got  my  candle,  and  will 
continue  my  discourse.  We  are,  for  the  moment,  two 
Bohemians,  Puffo  —  two  poor  adventiirera  ;  but  I  am  lu 
ihc  habit  of  behaving  like  a  sensible  man,  wliilc  you  some- 
times fake  pleasure  in  conducting  yourself  like  a  beast. 
Now,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  greatest  folly,  the 
meanest  and  flattest  thing  that  a  man  can  be  gullly  of  in 
my  eyes,  is  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  thief." 

"Where  did  you  ever  see  me  stealing?"  said  Puffo, 
glaomilj. 

*'  If  I  had  seen  you  stealing  in  my  company  I  should 
have  hroken  your  back,  my  friend  ;  that  is  wliy  it  is  only 
fair  that  I  should  let  you  know  what  my  views  on  the 
subject  are.  I  toLd  you  just  now  to  try  and  obtain  some 
supper  by  persuasion  or  cunning.  So  far  we  have  a  right 
to  go.  Wo  were  invited  into  this  snow  paradise  to  em- 
ploy our  talents  for  tbe  entertainment  of  a  large  party  of 
distinguished  persons.  We  were  provided  witli  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  and  it  is  not  our  fault 
tliat  it  was  lost.  Wo  are  promised  a  sufficient  amount, 
of  which  I  intend  to  give  you  a  handsome  share,  altliougb 
you  are  only  the  apprentice,  while  I  am  the  master.     We 
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have  no  reason  to  complain,  therefore,  but  always  on 
condition  that  we  are  not  left  to  die  of  cold  and  bnnger. 
Now  we  happen  to  arrive  at  our  employer's  chateau  at 
night,  just  as  his  illnatrious  gnesta  have  gone  to  supper, 
when  his  highly  respectable  lackeys  are  in  a  great  hurry 
to  get  their  supper,  and  when  belated  travellers  hRve  no 
right  to  be  hungry.  Consequently  it  is  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity for  us  to  get  our  own  supper  to-nigbt  in  some  way  or 
other,  so  that  we  may  be  in  condition  to  fulfil  our  engage- 
ments to-morrow.  We  sball  neither  offend  heaven  nor 
our  host  by  laying  hands  Upon  a  few  good  dishes  and  some 
bottles  of  wine  ;  but,  to  slip  silver  into  our  pockets  and 
hide  linea  under  the  pack-saddle  of  our  ass,  would  be 
an  asinine  proceeding,  since  silver  is  not  good  to  eat, 
and  since  it  ruins  linen  to  be  stowed  away  under  a  saddle. 
Do  you  understand,  Puffo  P  We  are  perfectly  authorized 
in  taking  food,  but  no  stealing,  or  a  hundred  lashes  on 
your  back.     That  is  what  I  intended  to  tell  you." 

"  All  right  !  "  replied  Puffo,  shmggiug  his  shoalders  ; 
"you  have  been  a  long  time  coming  to  the  point.  You 
are  a  dreadful  chatterbox." 

Puffo  went  off  with  the  lantern  in  a  slate  of  consider» 
able  discontent  with  his  patron,  who  had,  in  fact,  good 
reasons  for  suspecting  his  honesty,  having  several  times 
discovered  among  his  professional  apparatus  sundry  objects 
whose  sudden  acquisition  Puffo  had  been  unable  to  ex- 
plain in  a  satisfactory  manuer. 

Jt  was  not  without  reason,  upon  the  other  hand,  that 
Puffo  accused  Cristiauo  of  being  a  chatterbox.  He  was, 
at  all  events,  a  great  talker,  as  all  men  endowed  with 
strong  intellectual  and  physical  vitality  are  apt  to  be. 
Puffo,  with  bis  mere  rude  glibness  of  speech  and  his  vul- 
gar instincts,  felt  the  ascendency  of  a  mind  and  character 
infinitely  superior  to  bis  own.  He,  however,  was  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  and  when  the  tall  and  slender  Cris- 
tiaito  thieotwied  this  thiok-eet  and  muscular  Livornese,  it 
WM  fait  monJ  i«fln«M»  orhisiplity  that  he  relied  upon, 
B  his  authority. 
mdoned  himself  to 
rulievud  h 


from  his  baggage  as  eooa  as  thej  entered  the  bear-room. 
This  baggage,  consisting  of  two  largB  boxes,  a  bundle  of 
liyht  poles  of  white  wood  with  their  croas-pieces  taken 
aptirt,  and  Snalty  a  package  of  curtains  and  tapestries 
which  were  still  quite  fresh,  carefully  rolled  in  a  leather 
case,  he  arranged  ia  a  corner.  All  this  was  his  artistic 
apparatus, — tlie  tools  of  hîa  trade,  his  livelihood.  As  for 
his  wardrobe,  it  gave  him  no  sort  of  trouble.  It  con- 
isisted  merely  of  a  little  bundle  of  linen  tied  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  a  cloak  of  coarse  cloth,  which  made  a  good 
covering  for  Jeau  whea  it  left  the  back  of  its  owner.  The 
rest  of  hia  effects  he  wore  —  to  wit,  a  Venetian  cape  a 
good  deal  defaced,  s  mall-clothes  of  some  stout  material, 
und  three  pair  of  woollen  (ttockings,  one  over  the  other. 

Uia  cape,  his  woollen  cap,  aad  his  broad-hrimmed  hat, 
Crietiauo  bad  taken  off,  so  as  to  be  more  at  his  ease  in 
selUDg  things  to  rights.  He  was  a  tall,  slender  fellow, 
with  a  remarkably  handsome  face,  shaded  by  a  profusion 
of  black  hair  in  great  disorder. 

The  warmth  of  the  stove  began  to  make  itself  felt,  and 
betsidesi  the  joung  man  was  too  vigorous  to  bo  Bensitiva 
lo  Ihe  cold.  He  went  about  the  room,  therefore,  in  hi» 
ahiri-sleeves,  and  made  arrangements  to  pass  the  nt^ht  us 
cumlbrlably  as  possible.  It  was  not  the  absence  oi'  the 
beds  they  had  been  told  about  that  troubled  him,  but  the 
fear  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  6nd  Jeau  anythiug  to 
eat  and  drituk. 

'■  1  was  very  foolish,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  not  to  think 
about  that  as  1  passed  the  new  chateau  aud  the  farm  ;  but 
how  can  one  think  of  anything  with  the  wind  blowing 
ice-needles  into  his  eyes?  They  told  us  at  tbe  farm  (and 
I  remember  now  that  they  sa.id  so  in  a  very  sarcastic 
way)  that  we  would  and  an  abundance  of  everything  at 
the  old  chateau,  if  old  Stensoa  would  be  good  enough  to 
let  us  in  ;  now  as  we  were  obliged  to  break  the  door  open, 
it  seems  that  be  was  not  good  enough.  Well,  whether  or 
no,  I  must  find  out  how  the  Cerberus  of  this  old  ruin  will 
take  our  being  here.  After  all,  I  have  my  contract  in  my 
pocket,  and,  if  they  try  to  turn  me  out  here  too,  I  will  shon 
luy  teelli." 
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Thereupon  Cristiano  placed  Jeaa,  together  with  hia 
baggage,  in  the  recess  UQder  the  slaircase,  and  ns  he  waa 
Bceking,  candle  in  hand,  for  a  nail  or  peg  to  which  to  tie 
the  asB,  he  aaw  that  there  was  a  door  in  the  wainscot  just 
at  the  farthest  part  of  this  recess,  and  in  the  defective 
angle  of  the  room. 

As  he  had  not  noticed  the  irregularity  in  the  plan  of 
the  room,  he  could  not  tell  whether  the  passage-way  into 
.  which  the  door  opened  was  in  a  thick  wall,  op  belweeu 
two  walla  joined  above.  He  pushed  the  secret  door  — 
for  it  was  one  —  without  expecting  that  it  would  open, 
and,  seeing  that  it  was  not  fastened  in  any  way,  he  cau- 
tiously went  forward  to  see  what  he  could  find.  He  had 
not  gone  three  steps  when  the  candle  went  out.  Luckily 
the  fire  was  buraing,  and  he  was  able  to  light  it  again, 
while  listeniog  with  a  certain  pleasure  to  the  sharp  and 
melancholy  whistling  of  the  wind  in  the  secret  passage. 

Criatiano  had  a  romantic  disposition,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  poetic  fancies.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  npirits  so  long  imprisoned  in  this  ahasdoned  ball 
were  complaining  at  beiug  disturbed  in  their  mysteries  ; 
and  as  he  waa  afraid,  moreover,  that  the  cold  would  in- 
crease poor  Jeau's  cough,  he  took  pains,  when  he  went 
out  again,  to  shut  the  door  after  him  ;  he  had  noticed,  be- 
forehand, that  there  were  strong  bolls  on  the  outside,  but 
that  its  oivn  weight  waa  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  ils  place. 

We  will  leave  him  for  the  present  to  proceed,  on  his  expe- 
dition, and  introduce  another  traveller  into  the  bear-room. 

This  also  is  an  unexpected  visitor,  but  he  is  accompa- 
nied by  Ulpbilas,  who  lights  him  with  respect,  while  they 
are  foUowed  by  a  shivering  little  serving-lad,  dressed  in 
a  fuU  suit  of  red.  These  three  persons  are  talking  Dale- 
carlian,  and  they  are  slill  in  the  court,  Ulpbilas  with  a 
terrified  expression,  and  the  two  others  looking  very  im- 
patient. 

"  Come,  Ulph,  come,  my  lad,"  said  the  stranger,  '*  don't 
be  so  formal  ;  light  us  to  this  famous  room,  and  attend  to 
my  horse  at  once.  He  is  all  in  a  aweat  with  dragging 
the  sleigh  up  your  little  rock.  Good  horse  i  I  would 
not  lose  htm  for  ten  thousand  rix  dollars." 
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The  person  who  oddreased  Ulphilns  thua  waa  the  sen- 
ior advocate  of  the  city  of  Gevala,  Doctor  of  Lawa  of  the 
Facalty  of  Land. 

"What,  Monsieur  Goeflo,"  do  you  want  to  stay  here 
all  night  ?     Do  you  really  mean  bo  ?  " 

"  Hush,  hush  !  I  know  it  will  aanoy  honest  Sten  ;  but, 
when  I  am  onco  inBtallad,  be  will  have  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  it.      Take  the  horse,  I  tell  you — I  know  the 

"  What,  Monsieur  Advocaie,  you  come  here  all  alone 
in  the  night  with  your  grandson?" 

"  You  rascal  1  you  know  very  well  that  I  have  no  chil- 
dren. Here,  little  Nils,  come  and  help  me  unharness 
poor  lioki.  You  see  that  it  is  the  fashion  here  to  talk, 
and  do  nothing  ebo.  Come,  rouse  yourself  j  are  yon  fro- 
zen with  a  trip  of  three  or  four  hours  at  nightfall  ?  " 

"  Leave  him  alone.  Monsieur  Goefle,  he  is  too  Utile," 
said  Ulphilas,  feeling  the  lawyer's  reproach.  "Take  the 
first  door  to  the  right,  anil  get  under  shelter  j  I  will  an- 
swer for  the  horse." 

"  Nonsense,  it  has  stopped  snowing  !  Thia  liltio 
flurry  has  ouly  made  the  weather  milder,"  resumed  M. 
Goefle,  who,  both  by  profession  and  taste,  was  no  leas  of 
a  talker  thau  Cristiano.  "  I  have  not  been  cold  ut  all, 
and  shall  do  capitally  if  I  eat  a  good  plate  of  poiTidge, 
atid  smoke  a  good  pipe,  before  going  to  bed.  Come,  Nils, 
carry  one  of  these  bundles  into  the  room  yonder  ;  it  will 
be  aomething  for  yoo  to  do,  and  will  warm  you.  Are 
you  asleep  already?     It  is  not  more  than  seven  o'clock." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Goefle,"  said  the  little  hid,  with  Itis 
teeth  chattering,  "  it  has  been  night  for  a  long  time,  and 
.1  am  always  so  a&aid  in  the  night." 

"  Afraid  ?  Of  what,  pray  ?  Well,  console  yourself  ;  at 
thia  season  the  days  are  getting  a  minute  and  a  half 
longer  daily." 


•Gevala,  Gefle,  Geale,  and  Ôoefle,  are  different  wav»  of  writ- 
ing the  name  ol  the  Bame  towa.  The  name  of  the  advocate  in 
question  happened  to  be  the  eame  aa  that  of  lbs  tovD  in  wliicb 
Le  practised. 
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Talking  away  afWr  this  fashion,  M.  Croefle,  who  was  a 
man  of  aboot  sixty,  dry,  active  and  cheerfhl,  himself  pnt 
the  horse  into  the  stable,  whQe  Ulphilas  drew  the  sleigh 
into  the  coacb-hoose,  and  hnng  np  the  harness  and 
bells.  In  the  meanwhile,  little  Nils  still  sat  shivering  on 
the  Inggage  which  was  nnder  the  wooden  gallery  around 
the  court. 

When  M.  Goefle  was  satisfied  that  his  beloved  Loki, 
the  handsome  and  generous  little  horse  whom  he  had 
named  for  the  Prometheus  of  the  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy, would  want  for  nothing,  he  turned,  and  with  his 
firm  step  proceeded  towards  the  bear-room. 

^^Wait,  wait.  Monsieur  Advocate,**  said  Ulphilas, 
*^  that  is  not  the  way.  The  double-bedded  room  that  we 
call  the  guard-room  —  " 

"  Parbleu  I  I  know  all  about  it,'*  replied  M.  Goefle. 
"  I  have  slept  in  it  before  now.'* 

^'  Perhaps  so,  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  It  is  so 
out  of  repair  now —  " 

'^  Well,  if  it  is  out  of  repair  you  can  make  me  up  a 
bed  in  the  bear-room." 

"Inthe— " 

Ulph  dared  not  finish,  so  monstrous  did  M.  Groefle's  sug- 
gestions seem.  Taking  courage  after  a  pause,  he  re- 
sumed : — 

^'  No,  M.  Groefle,  no  !  That  is  impossible  ;  you  are 
joking  !  I  will  go  and  look  for  the  key  of  the  other 
room,  which  perhaps  is  in  a  better  state  than  I 
thought  (my  uncle  sometimes  goes  there),  and  since 
there  is  a  second  door  to  the  gallery,  you  won't  have  the 
annoyance  of  going  through,  you  know." 

"  What  !  Has  not  that  poor  bear-room  lost  its  bad  repu- 
tation since  the  staircase  door  was  walled  up?  Non- 
sense, Ulph,  my  lad,  you  are  old  enough  to  know  better. 
I  insist  upon  your  opening  the  door  immediately.  It  is 
too  cold  to  wait  here  while  you  go  in  search  of  other 
keys,  and  since  you  have  it  about  you —  " 

"  I  haven't  got  it  !  "  cried  Ulphilas.  "  I  swear  to  you, 
M.  Goefle,  that  I  haven't  got  the  key  of  the  hear  any 
more  than  that  of  the  guard.** 
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While  discussing  thus,  M.  Goefle,  accompanied  bj 
Ulpliilas,  who  lighted  him  very  unwillingly,  and  Nils,  who 
followed  close  at  his  heels,  reached  the  second  door  of  the 
donjon,  upon  the  ground-floor  of  which  the  bear-room 
wa6  situated.  As  this  door  was  only  fastened  by  an  out- 
side bolt,  the  advocate  entered  the  inner  court  without 
difficulty,  and  going  up  three  steps,  pushed  the  door  of 
the  bear-room,  which,  yielding  to  his  impatient  hand, 
opened  wide  with  such  a  plaintive  squeak,  that  Nils  started 
back  in  terrror. 

"Open I  It  was  open!"  cried  Ulphilas,  turning  as 
pale  as  his  red  and  shining  face  was  capable  of  becom- 
ing. 

"  Well,  suppose  it  was? "  said  M.  Gk)efle.  "  Stenson, 
no  doubt,  has  been  through  this  way." 

"  He  never  comes  here.  Monsieur  Goefle.  Oh,  there's 
no  danger  of  that  !  " 

"  So  much  the  better,  then.  I  can  get  settled  without 
troubling  him,  and  without  his  knowing  anything  about 
it.  But  what  have  you  been  telling  me?  Some  one 
must  have  been  here,  for  there  is  a  fire  in  the  stove  !  I  see 
how  it  is,  Monsieur  Ulphilas  Stenson  !  You  have  let  or 
promised  this  room  to  some  one  whom  you  are  waiting 
for.  The  deuce  !  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  There 
is  no  room  at  the  new  chateau,  and  you  must  make  room 
for  me  here.  But  never  mind,  my  poor  fellow,  I  will 
pay  you  as  well  as  any  one.  Light  these  candles  ;  that  is 
to  say,  go  and  get  something  to  trim  them  with,  and 
then  bring  bed-clothes,  warming-pans,  whatever  we  may 
need;  and,  above  all  things,  don't  forget  the  supper. 
Nils  will  help  you  ;  he  is  very  quick,  very  skilful,  and 
very  obliging.  Come,  Nils,  exert  yourself:  find  our 
bed-room,  the  guard-room,  as  Ulphilas  calls  it,  all  alone , 
I  know  where  it  is,  but  I  won't  tell  you.  Look  for  it  ; 
show  us  bow  bright  you  are.  Master  Nils." 

Good  Monsieur  Goefle  might  as  well  have  been 
talking  in  a  desert.  Ulphilas  was  standing  petrified  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  Nils  was  warming  his  hands  at 
the  stove,  and  the  doctor  was  left  to  get  settled  as  he 
best  could 
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At  last  Ulpb  heaved  a  sigh  that  might  have  turned  a 
mill-wheel,  and  said  in  an  emphatic  voice,  — 

"Upon  my  honor.  Monsieur  Goefle,  upon  my  eter- 
nal salvation,  I  have  neither  let  nor  promised  this  room 
to  any  one.  How  can  you  think  such  a  thing  when  you 
know  what  has  happened  here,  and  what  goes  on  even 
now.  Oh  !  nothing  would  induce  my  uncle  Stenson  to 
let  you  stop  here.  I  will  inform  him  of  your  arrival, 
and  since  they  were  not  able  to  accommodate  you  at  the 
new  chateau,  he  will  give  you  up  his  own  room." 

"  T  will  not  allow  anything  of  the  kind,"  replied  M. 
Goefle  ;  ''  you  must  not  even  tell  him  that  I  have  come. 
He  will  learn  to-morrow  that  I  am  here,  and  am  very 
comfortable.  The  guard-room  is  rather  small,  but  it  will 
do  very  well  for  sleeping,  and  this  shall  be  my  drawing 
room  and  office.  It  is  not  particularly  cheerful  ;  but  foi 
two  or  three  days  I  shall  be  quiet,  at  least.*' 

"  Quiet  !  "  cried  Ulphilas.  "  Quiet  in  a  room  haunted 
by  the  devil?" 

"  What  makes  you  think  that,  friend  Ulph?"  said  the 
doctor  of  laws,  smiling,  while  little  Nils  began  to  shiver 
again,  from  fear  quite  as  much  as  the  wintry  cold. 

"I  think  so  for  three  reasons,"  replied  Ulph,  with 
gloomy  solemnity.  "In  the  first  place,  you  found  the 
door  of  the  court  open,  although  I  had  locked  it  after 
sunset  ;  in  the  second  place,  the  door  of  this  room  was 
also  open,  a  thing  that  has  not  happened  since  I  came 
here  five  years  ago  to  take  care  of  my  uncle  and  wait 
upon  him.  The  third  and  most  incredible  thing  of  all  is, 
that  there  is  a  fire  lighted,  and  that  the  htove  is  warm, 
although  no  fire  has  been  made  here  for  twenty  years, 
and  perhaps  more.  Lastly  —  hold,  Monsieur  Doctor, 
look  !  —  there  is  some  wax  freshly  spilled  on  the  floor, 
and  yet  —  " 

"You  spilled  it  yourself,  you  idiot;  you  are  holding 
your  lantern  upside-down." 

^^  Oh,  no,  Monsieur  Goefle  I  mine  is  a  tallow  candle, 
n^l  that  under  the  chandelier  —  wait  !  " 

7h  looked  up  and  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  on  seeing 
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tliat  there  were  only  ten  caodlos  and  a  half  iu  tho  chan- 
delier, iaatead  of  eleven  and  a  half. 

The  lawyer  was  naturally  kind  and  good-niitured. 
Instead  of  aUowiog  Ibe  preoccupation  of  Ulphilas,  iiud 
the  terror  of  Nils,  to  make  him  angry,  he  ooly  thouglit 
of  amusing  himself  at  their  expense. 

"  Well,  God  be  praised  1  "  he  said,  very  seriously, 
"  that  proves  that  there  are  kobolds  here  ;  and  if 
they  will  only  be  so  good  as  to  appear  to  mo  (I  have 
wanted  to  become  acquainted  with  them  all  my  life, 
without  ever  seeing  a  siugle  one),  I  shall  congratulate 
myself  all  tlie  mora  upon  coming  to  this  room,  where  1 
can  sleep  under  their  kind  protection." 

" No,  no.  Monsieur  Doctor,"  replied  Ulphilas,  "there 
are  no  kobolds  here  I  This  is  a  melancholy  and  accursed 
place,  aa  you  know  ;  a  place  where  the  trolls  of  the  lake 
come  to  disturb  and  spoil  eveiything,  like  wicked  spirits 
OS  they  are,  while  the  little  kobolda  are  friendly  to  mao, 
and  only  think  of  doing  him  good.  The  kuholda  gave, 
and  do  not  waste.    They  never  carry  auythiag  away  —  " 

"  Oa  the  contrary,  they  bring  !  I  know  all  about  that. 
Master  Ulph  ;  but  how  do  you  know  that  I  have  not  a 
kobold  of  my  own  who  came  on  here  before  me?  Very 
likely  he  took  the  candle  to  light  the  tire,  so  that  I  uiiglii 
find  a  warm  place  on  my  arrival  ;  and,  knowing  that  you 
were  a  great  coward,  who  would  keep  me  waiting  a  long 
time,  opened  the  doors  beforehand.  Now,  ho  is  all 
ready,  no  doubt,  to  help  you  about  my  supper,  if  you 
will  only  be  aa  good  as  to  attend  to  it,  for  you  know 
kobolds  don't  like  lazy  folks,  and  only  wait  upon  those 
who  show  a  disposition  to  help  others." 

This  explanation  soothed,  ia  a  measure,  the  fears  of  \i\s 
two  auditors.  Nils  ventured  to  turn  his  great  blue  eyes 
upon  Iha  gloomy  walla  of  the  iipartmeul,  and  Ulph, 
atVer  giving  the  lawyer  a  key  to  the  closet  of  the  guard- 
room, went  to  prepai-e  their  supper. 

"Well,  Nils,"  said  the  lawyer  to  his  little  servant,  "  we 
can  scarcely  see  at  all  with  this  abominable  lantern.  You 
can  make  up  the  beds  later  ;  in  the  meanwhile,  go  aod 
unpack  my  trunk.     Put  it  on  the  table." 
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"But,  Monsieur  Doctor,"  said  the  child,  "I  canuot 
so  much  as  lift  it  ;  it  is  heavy." 

"True,"  replied  the  lawyer;  "it  is  full  of  papers, 
and  is  very  heavy." 

He  himself  took  the  trunk,  and  with  a  slight  effort 
placed  it  upon  a  chair,  adding,  — 

"  At  any  rate,  take  the  valise  with  my  clothes.  I  have 
only  brought  what  was  necessary,  and  it  is  very  light." 

Nils  obeyed,  but  he  could  not  open  the  padlock. 

"  I  thought  you  were  more  skilful  than  that,"  said  the 
lawyer,  becoming  a  little  impatient;  "your  aunt  told 
me  —  I  am  afraid  my  good  Grertrude  praised  you  rather 
too  highly." 

"Oh,"  replied  the  child,  "I  can  open  trunks  very 
well  when  they  are  not  locked.  But  tell  me.  Monsieur 
Goefle,  is  it  true  that  you  have  a  kobold  to  wait  upon  you  ?" 

"What,  a  kobold?  Oh  yes!  I  was  thinking  of 
something  else.     Do  you  believe  in  kobolds,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  there  are  any.  Aren't  they  wicked  some* 
times  ?  " 

"  Never  ;  especially  as  they  do  not  exist." 

"  Oh,  but  you  said  just  now  —  " 

"  I  only  said  that  to  laugh  at  that  blockhead.  As  for 
you,  Nils,  I  don't  want  you  to  believe  in  any  such  non- 
sense. You  know  that  I  intend  to  make  you  something 
more  than  a  mere  servant  ;  to  educate  you  a  little,  and 
make  you  sensible,  if  I  can." 

"  But,  Monsieur  Goefle,  my  aunt  Gertrude  believes  in 
them.     She  believes  in  good  and  bad  spirits." 

"  My  housekeeper  ?  She  takes  good  care  not  to  ac- 
knowledge it  before  me.  She  pretends  to  be  strong- 
minded,  when  I  have  time  to  talk  to  her.  No,  no,  you 
are  mistaken  ;  she  doesn't  believe  anything  of  the  kind. 
She  only  says  so  to  amuse  you." 

^^  But  it  doesn't  amuse  me  at  all  ;  it  makes  me  afraid, 
and  keeps  me  awake  all  night." 

"  In  that  case  she  is  wrong.  But  what  are  you  about? 
Is  that  the  way  that  you  unpack  a  trunk,  throwing 
everything  on  the  floor?  Was  it  so  that  the  pastor  of 
Falun  taught  you  to  wait  on  him  ?  " 
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"  I  did  not  wait  upon  the  pastor,  Monsieur  Goefia. 
He  only  took  me  to  play  with  his  little  boy,  who  was  ill, 
and  we  had  such  a  good  linio  I  We  used  to  make  little 
paper  boats,  and  little  bread  sleighs,  all  day  long." 

"Oh,  ho!  that  is  worth  knowing  !"  said  the  doctor 
of  laws,  angrily  ;  "  and  Gertrude  told  me  that  you  were 
80  useful  in  that  house." 

"  I  was  very  useful.  Monsieur  Goefle  I  " 

"  Yes,  making  paper  boats  and  bread  sleighs  1  That 
asBurcdJy  is  a  very  useful  employment  !  But  let  me  tell 
you  that  if  you  can't  do  anything  else,  at  your  ago  —  " 

"  I  know  as  much  as  other  children  t«a  years  old, 
Monsieur  Goefia." 

"  The  devil!  ten  years  old?  Are  you  only  ten  years 
old?  Your  aunt  said  that  you  were  thirleea  or  four- 
teen. Well,  brat,  what  is  the  matter?  What  are  you 
cryin":  about?" 

"  Why,  Monsieur  Doctor,  you  ai-e  scolding  me  ;  it  is 
not  my  fault  if  I  am  only  ten  years  old." 

"  Correct  !  That  is  the  first  sensible  remark  you  have 
made  since  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  take  you  into  my 
service  this  morning.  Come,  dry  your  eyes  and  wipe 
your  nose.  I  am  not  angry.  You  are  large  and  strong 
i'or  your  age,  at  all  events  ;  and  what  you  don't  knoiv, 
you  will  learn.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Oh  yea.  Monsieur  Goefie  !  that  is  just  what  I  should 
like." 

"  But  will  you  learn  quickly?  I  am  very  impatient,  I 
can  IcU  you  I  " 

"  Yes  indeed,  monsieur,  I  will  learn  everything  right 
off." 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  make  a  bed?" 

"  1  think  so.  At  the  puâtor's  I  always  used  to  make 
mine  all  by  myself." 

"  Or  you  did  not  make  it  at  all  I     K'ever  mind,  we  shall 

"  But,  Monsieur  Goefle,  when  my  aunt  came  to  Falun 
this  morning  to  ace  me  off  on  my  journey,  she  told  ma 
that  I  wouldn't  have  to  work.  She  said  :  '  You  won't 
have  anything  to  do  at  the  chateau  where  you  are  going 
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with  your  master.  In  the  chateau  of  the  Baron  de^- 
de  — '  " 

"De  Waldemora?" 

"  Yes,  that's  it  I  — '  there  are  beautiful  rooms  always  in 
order,  and  plenty  of  servants  to  do  everything.  What 
Monsieur  Goefle  wants  is,  that  you  should  always  be  on 
hand  to  give  orders  in  his  place.  He  don't  wish  to  take 
François,  because  François  would  never  stay  in  his  room. 
He  was  always  drinking,  and  amusing  himself  with  the 
other  servants,  and  monsieur  would  have  to  run  and  hunt 
him  up  to  get  what  he  wanted.  That  put  him  out,  and 
he  did  not  like  it  at  all.  Now  you  must  be  very  good, 
and  never  leave  him  ;  do  you  hear  ?  You  must  see  that  he 
is  well  waited  upon,  and  then  you  will  be  waited  upon 
too.'  " 

"  So,'*  said  the  doctor,  "  that  is  what  you  expect  !  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  good.  Monsieur  Goefle.  I  don't 
leave  you  ;  I  am  not  running  about  with  the  tall  servants 
at  the  chateau." 

"  Would  to  heaven  you  were  !  I  defy  you  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  however,  in  our  present  quarters." 

"  Why  ?  Is  the  road  over  the  lake  the  only  way  to  the 
new  chateau  ?  " 

**  The  only  way  ;  otherwise,  I  see  plainly  that  you 
would  already  be  with  the  tall  valets  in  livery." 

"  Oh  no,  Monsieur  Goefle,  since  you  wouldn't  like  it  ! 
But  how  beautiful  it  was  over  there  !  " 

'*  Where,  at  Waldemora?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  the  name  of  the  new  chateau.  Oh,  Mon- 
sieur Goefle,  it  was  a  great  deal  prettier  than  it  is  here  ! 
And  there  were  so  mauy  people  I  didn't  feel  at  all  afraid." 

"  Very  good,  Master  Nils  !  That  magnificent  palace, 
with  its  splendid  company,  its  turmoil,  torches,  feasting 
and  revelry,  has  turned  your  head  for  you,  I'm  afraid. 
For  my  part,  it  doesn't  suit  my  taste  to  spend  the  night  at 
a  ball,  and  wait  until  day  for  the  chance  of  sharing  a 
room  with  four  or  five  young  fools,  intoxicated,  and  per- 
haps quarrelsome.  I  like  to  eat  little,  but  ofleu  and 
quietly,  to  sleep  only  a  few  hours,  but  without  being  dis- 
turbed.   Besides,  I  did  not  come  here  to  amuse  myself. 


I  hare  important  business  to  transact  for  the  baron,  and 
I  must  have  my  rooni,  my  table,  ray  writing-desk,  aad  a 
little  sileace.  The  barou  is  to  blame,  I  must  say,  for  al* 
lowing  himself  lo  forget,  amid  hia  festivities  aad  enter- 
tainmeots,  that  I  am  no  longer  a  young  student,  eager  for 
masic  and  dancing.  lie  ought  to  have  had  Ibia  room 
prepared  for  mc,  or  some  other,  in  a  quiet  place,  out  of  the 
reach  of  importunate  visitors.  When  I  saw  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  servants  at  my  arrival,  and  their  inability  to 
provide  me  with  suitable  quarters,  it  would  have  taken 
very  little  to  make  me  return  to  Falun.  But  I  was  afraid 
of  the  snow-storm,  aad  then  Loki  was  too  warm  ;  I  re- 
membered, happily,  that  there  was  a  haunted  room  at  old 
SioUborg  that  every  one  was  afraid  of,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, was  never  used.  Here  we  are,  and  we  are 
very  well  off.  To-morrow,  Nils,  you  must  give  a 
thorough  dusting.     I  like  neatness,  for  my  part," 

'■'■  Yes,  Monsieur  Goefle,  I  will  tell  Ulph.  I  am  not 
tall  enough  to  reach  so  high." 

"  So  1  see.     Well,  we  will  tell  Ulph." 

"Why  do  they  call  this  the  bear-room,  Monsieur 
Goefle?'" 

"  It  is  a  name  like  any  other,  "  replied  the  lawyer, 
who  was  arranging  his  papers  in  the  drawer  of  the  table, 
and  who  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  the  shield 
to  master  Nils. 

Soon,  however,  he  noticed  that  the  child's  terror  had 
redoubled. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  said  impatiently.  "  You  do 
nothing  but  follow  me  about,  and  don't  give  me  the  least 


"  I  am  afraid  of  the  bear,  "  replied  the  coui'ageoua 
Nils.  "  At  Falnn  you  were  speaking  with  the  pastor  about 
the  great  bear.     I  could  understand." 

"  1  was  speaking  about  the  great  bear  I  What  do  you 
mean  Î  Oh  yes,  you  are  right  1  The  pastor  is  something 
of  an  astronomer,  and  we  were  saving  —  take  i;ourage, 
my  brave  youth — we  were  talkiug  about  the  great  bear 
up  in  the  sky." 

'  Oh  !  the  great  bear  is  up  in  the  sky  I  "  cried  Nils,  ra- 
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covering  his  spirits.  "Tlien  it  is  not  here?  It  will  not 
come  into  this  room  ?  ** 

'*  No,**  said  the  lawyer,  laughing  ;  ''  it  is  too  far  away, 
too  high  up  !  K  it  should  try  to  come  down  it  would 
break  its  paws.     Now,  then,  you  are  no  longer  afraid  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  Î  I  am  not  afraid  now  1  But  what  if  it 
should  tumble  down?  '* 

"  Bah  I  It  is  fastened  firmly  by  seven  large  diamond 
nails  !" 

"  Was  it  the  good  God  who  nailed  it  up  there  because 
it  was  so  wicked  ?  " 

"  Probably  I  Are  you  quite  sure  now  that  you  are 
not  afraid  ?  '* 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  said  Nils,  with  a  gesture  of  profound  in- 
credulity. 

*'  Go  and  look  for  Ulph,  then,  and  tell  him  —  " 

"  But,  M.  Goefle,  you  spoke  also  about  the  Snow 
Man  !  " 

**  So  we  did  !  You  listen  to  everything  that  is  said,  it 
seems.     That  is  very  agreeable." 

'*  Oh  yes,  monsieur  I  "  replied  Nils,  ingenuously  ;  "I 
listen  to  everything." 

"  And  what  is  the  Snow  Man,  in  your  opinion  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  The  pastor  whispered  to  you,  laugh- 
ing :  '  So  you  are  going  to  see  the  Snow  Man  ?  '  " 

^'  He  was  talking,  I  suppose,  about  some  mountain  that 
has  that  name," 

"  Oh,  no  indeed  I  For  you  said  :  '  Does  he  walk  as 
straight  as  ever?'  and  the  pastor  said:  'He  is  always 
hunting  on  his  lake.'  Oh,  I  understand  Swedish  just 
as  well  as  Dalecarlian  !  " 

"  And  what  do  you  think  from  that?" 

"  Oh,  that  there  is  a  great  tall  snow  man  who  walks 
on  the  lake  we  have  just  come  over." 

*'  Exactly  !  And  who  is  always  followed  by  a  great 
bear  1  You  have  some  imagination,  child  I  Is  the  bear 
white,  or  black?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Monsieur  Goefle." 

''  We  ought  to  know  about  tlAt,   though,  before  de- 


cidiag  10  take  supper  in  this  room.  What  if  they  ih  suld 
come  BDd  sit  down  at  tho  tahle  with  us?" 

Nils  saw  plainly  that  M.  &oefle  waa  joking,  and  ho 
began  to  laugh.  The  lawyer  was  congratulating  him- 
sell'  upon  his  method  of  curing  children  of  fear,  when 
the  little  fellow,  who  had  suddenly  become  serious  again, 
said: 

"  MoQsienr  Croefle,  let  us  go  away  from  here.  This 
ia  a  very  ugly  place." 

"  This  is  too  much  !  "  cried  the  lawyer,  pettishly. 
"  What  plagues  children  are  !  I  am  good  enough  to  ex- 
plain to  my  young  gentleman  that  the  bear  is  a  constel- 
lalion,  and  he  is  more  frightened  then  ever." 

Nils,  seeing  that  his  master  was  angry,  began  to  cry. 
lie  was  a  spoiled  child,  yet  timid.  M.  Goefle,  who  was 
thoroughly  good-hearted,  imagined,  and  took  pleasure  in 
snyiDg,  that  he  did  not  like  children,  and  that  if  any- 
thing  could  console  him  for  not  having  married  at  a 
proper  age,  it  was  the  intellectual  freedom  that  is  enjoyed 
by  those  who  have  no  children  to  take  care  of  and  bo  re- 
eponsible  for.  The  keeo  Hensibility  wilb  which  he  was 
endowed,  however,  which  his  atirring  and  nctive  profes- 
Eionallife  had  developed  without  his  knowledge,  made  it 
impossible  for  bim  to  endure  the  tears  and  complaints  of 
the  weak.  Accordingly  he  tried  to  console  and  encour- 
age hîa  littleTalet,attlie  very  sametime  that  he  waa  grumb- 
ling at  his  folly,  and  while  persisting  in  his  passion  fur 
intellectual  and  subtle  discussions,  a  style  of  argument 
that  gains  cases  when  you  are  trying  to  persuade  men, 
but  which  is  almost  sure  to  lose  them  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with  children.  He  even  went  so  fur  as  to  promise 
that  he  would  run  the  great  bear  through  the  body  wilb 
Ills  sword,  if  it  should  come  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  enter. 

M.  Goefle  excused  himself  ihe  more  readily  for  his 
absurd  condescension,  as  he  called  it,  because  he  foimd 
that  a  witty  account  of  his  evening  at  StoUborg,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  entertain  his  friends  at  Gevaia,  was 
ID  voluntarily  taking  form  in  his  mind. 

In  the  meanwhile  Ulphdid  not  return.     That  he  would 
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require  some  time  to  get  up  a  supper  in  M.  Steoson't 
iDodest  establishment,  the  lawyer  was  prqiared  to  antici- 
pate ;  bat  he  did  not  bring  back  the  light,  and  this  was  an 
unpardonable  piece  of  forgetfnlness. 

The  end  of  the  candle  was  going  out  in  the  lantern, 
and  the  lawyer,  who  prided  himself  npon  his  white  hands 
aod  irreproachable  raffles,  dared  not  touch  this  viDanous 
uteuhil  to  light  himself  about  the  room.  He  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  this  disagreeable  necessity,  however,  in  order 
to  go  into  the  adjoining  apartment  ;  he  wanted  to  search 
the  closet,  whose  key  Ulph  had  given  him,  and  which  he 
hoped  might  contain  some  provisions  or  pieces  of  candle. 
Nils  followed,  holding  him  softly  by  the  flap  of  the  coat. 

These  two  rooms  which  M.  Goefie  proposed  to  occupy, 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  an  unusually  thick 
wall,  and  two  solid  doors.  The  lawyer  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  locality,  but  it  was  so  long  since  his  business 
had  required  him  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  building,  that 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  first  of  the  two 
doors.  He  looked  for  it  opposite  the  outer  entrance,  and 
he  was  right  ;  but  instead  of  being  on  a  straight  line  with 
it,  it  was  a  little  to  the  left.  Like  the  secret  door  that 
Cristiaao  had  accidentally  discovered  under  the  staircase, 
and  wliose  existence  had  never  been  suspected  either  by 
the  doctor  or  Ulphilas,  it  was  entirely  concealed  in  the 
wainscot.  There  was  no  affectation  of  mystery,  how- 
ever, in  this  style  of  door,  closing  perfectly  without  any 
visible  lock  ;  this  peculiarity  was  merely  the  result  of 
very  careful  joinery  work,  which  becomes  almost  an  art 
in  cold  countries. 

M.  Goefie  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  look  into  the  closet, 
&f\er  he  had  once  taken  possession  of  the  double-bedded 
room.  Glancing  at  the  mantle-piece,  he  saw  a  pair  of 
heavy  candlesticks  with  three  branches,  each  of  them 
holding  three  wax  candles.  It  was  time  ;  the  end  of  the 
candle  was  expiring  in  the  lantern. 

"  Since  there  is  no  danger  of  our  being  left  in  the 
dark,"  said  M.  Goefie  to  the  child,  "  we  may  as  well 
make  our  arrangements  here  at  once.  Light  the  fire,  and 
I  will  take  the  bcd-clotlics  from  the  closet." 
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The  bed-clolhes  were  laid  upon  the  beds  before  Nila 
had  succeeded  in  doing  anything  more  than  fill  the  room 
with  smoke.  When  it  was  time  to  make  the  beds,  which 
were  enormons,  he  could  think  of  notliing  better  than 
climbing  up  on  lop  of  them,  so  as  to  retich  the  middle  of 
the  bolster.  M.  Goefla  was  very  much  idcUned  to  p;et 
angry,  but  since  this  would  oqIj  have  been  a  sipial  for 
eiirs,  be  resigried  himself  to  his  fat«,  and  mad<:  cot  only 
lis  own  bed,  bm  thai  also  of  hia  little  valei. 

Although  ho  had  never  done  any  work  of  the  kind,  he 
was  succeeding  very  creditably,  when  a  fearful  noise  in 
the  hear-roora  (the  doors  between  the  two  rooms  had 
been  left  openl  interrupted  him.  It  was  a  sort  of  wild, 
unearthly,  and  yet  ahsurd  yell.  Nils  tumbled  down  on 
'lis  haitda  and  knees,  and  considered  it  prudent  to  hido 
loder  the  bed,  while  M.  Goefle,  with  staring  eyes  and 
open  mouth,  asked  himself,  without  any  alarm,  hut  with 
great  surprise,  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  such  a  sere- 

*'  If,  as  I  firmly  believe,  "  he  thought,  "  it  is  some  prac- 
tical joker  who  wants  to  frighten  me,  ho  imitates  the 
growling  of  the  bear  in  a  singular  manner.  The  voice 
of  the  ass  he  really  does  reproduce,  and  witli  remarkable 
skill  ;  but  does  he  take  me  for  a  Laplander,  and  iraagino 
that  I  have  never  heard  an  ass  bray  ?  Come,  come,  Nils," 
IiB  continued,  looking  for  his  little  valet,  'Mbcre  is  no 
nagic  here  ;  let  us  go  and  see  what  the  matter  is." 

Nils  woidd  have  perished  rather  than  stir,  or  even  an* 
iwer  ;  and  M.  Goefle,  not  knowing  what  had  become  of 
him,  went  in  alone  to  reconnoitre. 

\  little  surprised  to  find  himself,  io  the 
middle  of  the  bear-room,  face  to  face  with  a  veritable 
ass,  and  a  fine  one  too  (he  had  never  seen  its  equal  in 
Sweden),  with  such  aa  honest  eciuntcnance,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  give  him  an  unkind  reception,  or  to  take  bis 
visit  in  bad  part. 

■'  Well,  my  poor  friend,"  said  Monsieur  Goefle,  laugh- 
j,  "where  do  you  come  from?     What  are  you  doini* 
in  this  country,  and  wtat  request  did  you  just  make  of 
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ir  Jean  liad  had  the  gift  of  human  speech,  he  would  have 
replied  that  he  had  taken  a  good  nap,  while  confidently 
awaiting  hi»  master's  return,  in  his  hiding-place  under 
the  Htaircasc,  where  no  one  had  thought  of  looking  ;  but 
that,  (indiug  that  his  master  did  not  return,  and  beginning 
lo  iciîl  very  hungry,  he  had  lost  patience,  and,  undoing 
the  ropo,  which  was  not  well  tied,  had  come  to  ask  M 
Ooiidu  ior  some  supper. 

Tlu)  latter  easily  guessed  what  he  wanted,  but  b>^ 
(•ou hi  not  utiderstand  why  Ulph,  whom  he  supposed  in 
tnikittul  with  the  care  of  this  ass,  should  have  given  him 
the  hauniud  chamber  of  StoUborg  for  a  stable.  He 
thought  of  a  world  of  things.  As  this  animal  is  a 
grmM  rarity  in  cold  countries,  the  baron,  who  had  a  team 
of  nundoor  a»  well  (another  rarity  in  this  region,  too 
luild  fur  the  aHS  and  not  cold  enough  for  the  reindeer), 
probably  valued  him  very  highly,  and  had  ordered  the 
ovi^rriimr  of  the  old  chateau  to  take  care  of  him,  and  keep 
hi  in  in  a  warm  place. 

^^  Tliat  aoeouuta  for  the  fire  in  the  stove,"  said  M. 
Gootlo  to  hiiuaolf;  **  but  1  can't  understand  why  Ulph, 
iu8toud  of  tolling  tlio  simple  truth,  should  have  pretended 
to  boliovo  the  iMiom  haunted.  Perhaps  he  was  ordered 
to  fit  up  one  of  the  stables  for  the  occasion,  and  not 
having  done  HO,  wiiduHlto  conceal  his  negligence;  he  hoped, 
no  diuibt,  that  I  would  be  disgusted  with  the  room,  or  would 
not  notice  the  pj'Odonoe  of  this  strange  companion.  Any- 
how," M.Ooofio  added»  turning  gayly  to  Jean,  whose  face 
amused  him,  **  1  bog  your  pardon,  my  poor  ass,  but  I  don't 
fool  iuoliuod  to  koop  you  so  near  me.  You  have  a  remark- 
ably ^ood  voii>e,  and  I  don't  sleep  soundly.  I  am  going  to 
take  you  to  Loki,  who  will  be  a  warm,  comfortable  com- 
jmuiou  ;  and,  for  to-t\ight,  you  will  have  to  share  his 
i!4upi>ov  and  stmw.  Come,  Nils,  come,  my  child  ;  you 
must  light  me  to  the  «table.** 

luHviving  no  ivpl\\  M.  Ooefie  was  obliged  to  return  to 
tho  guard- i\>om  and  tUul  the  child's  hiding  place  ;  pulling 
hiiu  out  by  one  log,  ho  carried  him  back  and  seated  him^ 
whoiher  ho  would  o»*  not,  upon  the  back  of  the  ass. 
At  tli-t^t,  Alasitor  Nihs  thiukiug  that  he  was  astride  the 


una^nary  bear,  uttered  piercing  criée.  He  had  never 
«eca  an  bss,  aad  was  as  much  nlarmod  by  Jcaa's  long 

■a  a»  ho  would  have  been  by  the  horns  of  the  devil  ; 
but  gradually  the  tranquillity  and  geutleuess  of  the  poor 
beast  restored  his  courage.  M.  Gocfle  gave  him  the  can- 
dlestick with  three  branches  ;  he  himself  led  tlie  ass  by 
the  halter,  aad,  leaving  the  tower,  they  all  three  turned  into 
■  s  woodeu  gallery,  with  ils  mossy  shed,  that  surrounded 
the  snow-covered  court,  and  proceeded  towards  the  sta- 
ble. 

At  this  very  moment,  Ulph  came  out  of  the  pavilion 
n  whicli  his  uncle  lived,  «ud  proceeded  towards  liie  tower, 
vith  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  lar<;c 
basket-full  of  articles  for  sctUag  the  lawyer's  table.     TJlpli 

IV  was  as  eager  lo  return  to  the  bear-room  as,  a.  litilo 
■while  before,  be  had  been  unwilling  to  enter  it.  This  is 
-what  had  happened  to  him. 

Like  a  true  Swede,  DIph  was  all  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality ;  but  since  he  had  been  living  in  the  gloomy  chateau 
of  Stollborg,  with  his  deaf  and  melancholy  uncle,  tho 
poor  fellow  had  become  so  superstitious  and  cowardly  that 
he  never  failed  to  lock  himself  up  in  his  room  as  soon  as 
tlie  sun  went  down,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  not  ad- 
mitting any  suspicious  characters  af^er  that  hour,  but  of 
leaving;  them  rather  to  perish  in  the  ice  and  snow.  If 
the  outer  door  of  the  chateau  had  not  been  broken  open 
by  Puab's  vigorous  fist,  and  if  Ulph  had  not  recognized 
the  lawyer's  voice  ia  the  court,  the  respectable  doctor  of 
lavra  woKld  certainly  have  been  obliged  lo  return  to  tho 
new  chateau,  in  spite  of  his  dread  of  its  noise  and  con- 
fusion. 

Afljr  introducing  him  into  tho  tower,  Ulph  became  a 
lit,tle  Biore  tranquil.  He  even  said  to  himself  that  it 
was  all  for  the  best.  If  M.  Gioefle  wanted  to  defy  the 
devil  it  was  his  own  business,  and  it  was  far  better  to  have 
to  admit  him  than  to  be  obliged  to  reconduct  him  to  the 
aew  chateau  ;  an  order  that  would  have  entailed  upon 
the  unfortunate  guide  the  terrible  necessity  of  returning 
Hlone  over  a  lake  peopled  with  frifrhtful  goblins.  The  old 
overseer  of  Stollborg  was  delicate,  chilly,  and  accustomed 
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to  ri^tire  earlj«  Happilj,  he  had  abeadj  shot  himself 
up  10  hiii  pavilioQ,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  a  small 
irmer  court,  aud  which  had  no  view  of  the  outer  court, 
0,%  all  \i%  windows  overlooked  the  lake.  Whether  asleep 
or  not,  therefore,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would 
«ti^pcct  the  presence  of  his  guest  before  the  next  morn- 
ing. After  reflecting  deeply,  Ulph  resolved  not  to  dis- 
turb hirn,  aud  to  do  his  best  to  prepare  M.  Goefle  a  good 
8Uf)p<ir.  Sten  himself  was  very  frugal,  but  he  was  treated 
with  great  consideration  by  his  master,  the  Baron  de 
Waldiimora  (proprietor  both  of  the  new  chateau  and  the 
old  tower),  who,  once  for  all,  had  given  his  new  steward 
the  Htrictcst  orders  to  provide  liberally  for  this  old  and 
fiiitliful  Hervant  of  his  house. 

Ulpli  lovod  good  living,  and  seeing  that  his  uncle  sent 
biwîk,  out  of  prudence  and  economy,  the  superfluous  pro- 
vinioim  brou^çht  from  the  new  chateau,  he  made  arrange- 
niDUlM,  wilhout  tolling  him  anything  about  it,  to  receive 
overyLhing  liirnself.  lie  concealed  his  gastronomic  wealth 
in  a  certain  mysterious  comer  of  the  kitchen,  and  kept 
hi{4  bottles  of  old  wine,  which  must  have  been  exceedingly 
valuable  iii  a  country  where  the  vine  is  a  hot-house 
plant,  piled  up  behind  a  row  of  empty  hogsheads,  in  a 
certain  little  cellar  in  the  rock,  very  cool  in  summer  and 
very  warm  in  winter. 

Ulph  was  not  covetous  ;  he  was  an  honest  fellow,  who 
would  not  upon  any  account  have  made  money  out  of  the 
baro»*8  prosonta.  Ho  was  good-hearted  too,  and,  when- 
ever ho  oould  keep  a  friend  with  him,  he  invited  him  in  a 
myHterious»  maimer  to  share  his  precious  bottles  ;  drink- 
ing alone  is  nad,  luid  he  was  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to 
e!\ioy  thoni  in  (Hiuipany.  But  it  was  so  well  established 
that  the  chateau  wtia  haunted,  not  by  a  bear,  as  Nils 
Inuigiuod,  but  by  an  unhappy  ghost,  that  poor  Ulph  could 
not  persuade  a  single  boon  companion  to  stop  with  him  a 
monunU  urtor  sunset.  To  keep  up  his  courage,  he 
wa:*  obliginl  to  tluisli  his  bottles  himself;  and  it  was  at 
suoh  times  thut  he  beheld  the  wicked  froWs  and  stroemkctrlsy 
who  try  to  lead  their  victims  to  waterfalls,  and  throw 
them  iu*    It  wasi  probably  to  avoid  being  tempted  to  fol» 
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luw  them,  that  the  judicious  Ulphilrts  drank  until  he  had 
entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  legs.  There  were  a  number 
of  free-thiukers  and  cosmopolites  who  did  not  bcliuve  in 
anything,  among  the  baron's  numerous  suite  of  servants, 
but  StenBOQ  hated  them  all  more  or  less,  iind  his  nephew 
Ulpliilas  shared  his  antipathies. 

Ulphilas  Stcnson,  therelbre,  had  plenty  of  materials  for 
the  doctor's  supper,  and  he  was  not  a  bad  band  at  frying 
RTid  roasting.  Afier  all,  the  lawyer's  gayety  had  in- 
spirited hiin  a  little,  and  he  was  looking  forward  to  hav- 
ing a  pleasant  chat  while  waiting  on  the  table,  when  his 
I'liecrfiil  ideas  were  suddenly  disturbed  by  strange  eonuds. 
He  imagined  that  he  heard  a  stealthy  rustling  in  the  thick 
walls,  a  creaking  in  the  wainscots  1  Twenty  times  the 
fryin^-paa  fell  from  his  baud,  and  at  one  moment  he  was 
to  sure  that,  his  sighs  of  terror  were  repeated  behind  him 
hy  a  mocking  echo,  that  he  remained  for  three  good  min- 
utes without  daring  to  breathe,  and  fur  less  to  turn 
around. 

This  was  what  made  him  so  slow  in  preparing  this 
much-de:iired  repast.  At  last,  when  he  had  liaiiilied  bis 
ivurk  afier  a  fashion,  he  went  down  into  the  cellar  to  get 
some  wine.  There  new  agonies  awaited  him.  Just  as 
he  was  about  leaving  tbia  sanctuary  with  a  sui&eient 
load,  a  tall  black  figure  glided  before  bim.  His  laateru 
went  out,  and  the  same  mysterious  steps  that  had  already 
frightened  him  almost  out  of  his  wits,  went  rapidly  up 
the  cellar  stairs.  Ulph  came  very  near  fainting;  but, 
rucovering  his  courage,  he  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and 
Juuving  his  saucepans  simmering  on  the  stuvo,  resolved, 
under  the  pretence  of  setting  the  tabic,  to  go  acd  see 
■whether  M,  Goefle  would  cot  cure  him  of  his  terror. 

It  was  at  this  very  moment,  as  he  was  coming  along 
the  wooden  gallery  with  his  useful  load,  that  ho  mot  Iilcq 
to  face  a  whimsical  apparition.  There  before  him  he  be- 
held the  doctor  of  laws  in  his  night-cap,  leading  by  the 
halter  a  strange,  monstrous  animal  (like  a  true  Dalecar- 
liau  peasant  of  those  days,  Ulpb  had  never  seen  the  aas, 
and  perhaps  had  never  heard  of  it),  white  npon  this 
animal,  whose  long  ears  cast  gigantic  shadows  along  the 
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i^XUfy^  ro4^  A  liiiU  rM  devil  t^earing  a  triple  flame  ;  the 
^iàry  imp  wtM>ftt  M#  Qro^û^  ha4  wii^bed  to  pa»  off  aa  his 
ynUiif  but  wIm>  eotiU  only  be  the  kobold  in  person,  the 
HamiiUir  i^imon  wl^om  be  bad  boaeted  of  having  in  hiB 

Tl»(s  Wftsf  tit)o  moch  for  poor  Ulph.  He  respected  ko- 
boUis,  but  ba  dUl  not  want  to  i»ee  them.  His  grasp  failed  ; 
Un  ^t  Mn  ba«kât  on  the  ground,  and,  turning  short  round, 
rim),  and  shut  bimnalf  up  in  his  room,  swearing  by  his 
etttrutil  âalvation  that  be  would  not  come  out  again  that 
ui/flit,  aven  although  the  lawyer  should  die  of  hunger 
aud  the  dâvil  should  eat  up  his  supper. 

U  was  all  in  vain  that  M.  Goetto  called.  He  received 
uu  raply,  and  after  oonducting  the  ass  to  the  stable,  he 
touk  up  the  tibandoned  basket  and  returned  to  set  the 
tabla,  with  Nils'»  help,  in  the  bear-room. 

**  Wall,"  he  said,  *'  travellers  must  be  philosophical. 
Ilara  ara  gltviiiaa,  diahoa  and  napkins,  so  we  will  hope 
Ihat  timt  luuatlo  will  provide  us  with  some  food  as  well. 
Wa  tilmll  Imva  to  wait  his  good  pleasure,  since  there  is  no 
Uta^ua  uf  doing  otherwise  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
aau  opu  thaaa  bottles,  which  look  promising." 

Nila  aat  the  t^bla  quite  neatly,  the  dre  blazed  merrily 
iu  the  lituva,  t^ud  Monsieur  Goeâe  had  quite  recovered 
bia  ut^turt^l  good^humor,  when  the  child  began  tumbling 
abovU  in  a  lauguid,  helpless  way,  which  showed  that  he 
havl  auvldauly  beeome  sleepy, 

•^^JUook  out  there!**  cried  the  lawyer;  ^^wake  up! 
YckW  have  \\>  eat  yet  5  y^w  must  be  hungry •** 

^^  Ob  ye»  \  MouaJeur  Qoefle,**  replied  the  child  ;  "  but 
J  waut  t\>  ^^p  »o  vouch  I  I  can  never  wait  all  the  while 
v^util  y<^ur  supuer  i*  bro^u^sfht  and  you  have  done  eating. 
Give  u^>  a  bttle  oil'  thW  bt'ead  aad  blackberry  jam  ;  tbea 
I  wUl  b0  sU*oikgei\  aud  wiU  wait  \ipou  yvwu** 

Jtt.  Uo0ii0  biuk*4(>U'  opt^ued  the  pot  (oi  sw«etmeats> 
^MJLd  NUh  s*îîated  hiukseb:  wuceremoakHi^  in  the  plact* 
iiit\îud5X^  tew  hU  uAastei\  white  the  tatter  w-^wnsBeed  hb  i«e(;„ 
whk'lx  hiMX  l^<^cu  chilled  by  theur  (^xpedttiou  to  the  stable» 
>{.  Uvctle  wa:;^  a:i  actlv^^^   iu   iujûeAgtQd.tttHX  a»  Êtsufiii  ùx 
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mind  kept  busily  at  work,  or  be  abandoaod  liimself  to 
agreeable  reveries.  In  ii  little  while  be  began  to  fenl  the 
pauga  of  Lunger  ay;aiu,  and  turned  to  see  whether  Ulpli 
h;id  returned,  at  last,  with  some  more  solid  dish  thiiti 
sweetmeats  ;  but  he  only  aaw  little  Nils  fast  asieep,  with 
his  head  on  tha  table  and  his  nose  in  the  plate. 

"  Come,  come  I  "  he  said,  shaking  him;  "now  tbiit 
TOu  have  had  something  to  eat,  you  must  keep  awaku. 
I  want  you  to  wait  upoD  me.  Go  «nd  see  wlietber 
Ulph  — " 

It  was.  useless  for  M.  Goefle  to  finish.  Nils  wiia 
overcome  by  the  irresistible  sleep  of  childhood.  He  got 
np,  but  his  eyes  were  vacant,  itnd  be  staggered  tike  a 
drunken  man.    The  lawyer  really  pitied  him. 

"Well,  go  to  bed,"  ha  said,  "since  you  are  good 
for  nothing." 

Nils  tnrued  to  go  to  the  guard-room,  but  stopped  at 
the  door,  and,  leaning  against  it,  fell  fast  asleep  standing. 
De  had  to  be  carried  to  bed.  Then  there  was  another 
trouble.  The  little  man  really  could  not  take  off  his 
^itcrs.  M.  Goefle  had  to  take  off  his  valet's  gaiters, 
and  this  was  not  an  easy  task,  for  the  slioes  were  tigbt, 
and  the  child's  legs  were  swollen  with  fatigue. 

When  Le  was  going  to  hoist  bim  into  his  bed,  bo  saw 
that  Iho  little  rogue  hud  already  crept  in,  all  dressed. 

"  Tbe  devil  take  you  !  "  be  said  ;  "  do  you  suppose  I 
gave  you  those  beautiful  new  clothes  to  sleep  in?  Get 
Dp  and  undress  yourself;  it  is  the  least  you  can  do," 

He  pulled  him  oat  of  bed,  whether  he  wisbed  it  or  not, 
but  the  child  made  nseleas  efforts  to  unbutton  himsell'. 
Aunt  Gertrude,  delighted  lo  have  fall  swing  in  dressing 
bim  up  like  a  little  valet  before  introducing  bim  lo  his 
master,  had  bad  his  elk-skin  small  clothes  and  his  red 
cloth  vest  made  so  tight,  that  they  fitted  him  like  wax. 
M.  GoeSe  himself  could  scarcely  pull  tliem  off.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  had  to  take  him  upon  his  knees  befor(> 
the  fire,  for  the  cbild  was  shivering  with  cold.  It  was 
tiselese  for  bim  to  get  angry,  and  curse  Gertrude  for  giv- 
ing bim  sucb  a  servant  ;  be  could  nrit  be  so  inhuman  as 
to  let  him  fi'eeze.     And  thou  Nils  disarmed  him  by  his 
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pretty  ways.  At  every  word  of  reproach,  he  would  reply 

artlessly  : 

"  You  will  see  to-morrow,  Monsienr  Groefie  :  I  will  do 
all  that  you  tell  me,  and  then  I  will  love  you  so  much  !  ^ 

"That  will  always  be  the  way,*'  replied  the  good 
lawyer,  shaking  him  a  little.  "I  prefer  to  be  rather 
less  loved  and  a  little  better  waited  on/* 

At  last  Nils  was  ia  bed,  and  M.  Groefle  turned  to  go 
in  quest  of  his  problematical  supper,  when  the  child 
called  him  back  unceremoniously,  and  said  in  a  reproach- 
ful voice  : 

"  Wait,  monsieur  ;  you  are  not  going  to  leave  me  all 
alone  !  " 

"What  more?"  cried  the  doctor  of  laws.  "Do  you 
want  company  to  sleep  ?  " 

"  But,  Monsieur  Goefle,  I  never  slept  alone  in  my 
room  at  the  pastor's  house  ;  and  here,  above  all,  where  I 
um  so  afraid.  Oh  !  stop  —  stop  ;  if  you  are  going  to 
leave  me,  I  had  rather  sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  room 
wliere  you  are." 

Wide  awake  now  as  a  cat.  Nils  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  tjtarted  to  follow  his  master  into  the  bear-room,  in 
his  i^hirt.  M.  Goefle  lost  all  patience.  He  scolded; 
Nils  took  to  crying  again.  He  was  going  to  shut  him 
up.  Nils  began  to  howl.  The  doctor  of  laws  formed 
ftd  heroic  determination. 

"  Since  I  have  been  so  foolish,"  he  said,  "  as  to  sup- 
pose that  a  child  ten  years  old  was  fourteen,  and  to 
imagine  that  Gertrude  had  a  grain  of  common  sense  in 
her  brain,  I  must  pay  the  penalty.  Five  minutes'  pa- 
tience and  this  young  rogue  will  be  fast  asleep;  while, 
if  I  excite  him  by  my  opposition,  God  only  knows  how 
lonjr  I  shall  have  to  hear  him  groaning  or  braying." 

He  went  into  the  bear-room  to  get  one  of  his  bundles 
of  papers,  not  without  cursing  the  child,  who  followed 
with  naked  feet,  and  would  scarcely  give  him  time  to 
And  his  spectacles  ;  and  then  sat  down  before  the  fire  in 
the  guard-room,  with  the  doors  shut,  as  it  was  not  very 
warm.  After  asking  Nils  ironically  whether  he  did  not 
WHUt  to  be  sung  to  sleep,  he  buried  himself  in  his  dusty 
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papers,  and  forgot  all  about  the  supper,  which  did  not 
arrive,  and  the  child,  who  was  snoring  with  all  his 
might. 


II. 

"DUT  what  was  Cristiano  about  while  M.  Goefle  was 
-*^  meeting  with  all  these  adventures  ?  The  reader  has 
probably  guessed  that  the  mocking  goblin  wandering 
about  poor  Ulph  in  kitchen  and  cellar  was  our  adven- 
turer in  person,  in  pursuit  of  his  supper.  Ulpb's  terrors 
aud  agonies  enabled  him  to  carry  off  the  most  portable 
dishes  in  the  kitchen,  almost  under  his  nose.  In  the 
cellar  he  was  less  fortunate.  On  blowing  out  the  cow- 
ard's light,  he  had  found  himself  in  such  utter  darkness 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  shut  up  fasting  in  this  subter- 
raneau  vault.  He  had  hastened,  therefore,  to  retrace  his 
steps,  while  consoling  himself  with  the  thought  that  he 
could  seize  the  bottles  which  Ulph  would  be  sure  to  bring 
up,  at  a  more  favorable  moment. 

The  adventurer  had  lost  some  little  time  in  cautiously 
exploring  the  secret  passage  of  the  bear-room,  which  we 
shall  describe  rather  later  ;  escaping  from  it  with  some 
diiSculty,  he  introduced  himself  secretly  into  M.  Sten- 
eon's  pavilion,  and  so  had  not  been  in  a  position  to 
notice  M.  Goefle's  arrival.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  supper  was  being  prepared  for  the  old  overseer. 
Before  returning  to  his  self-selected  lodging,  he  had  still 
to  find  some  supper  for  his  ass,  and  for  several  moments 
after  Ulph's  final  fit  of  terror,  he  was  wandering  about  in 
the  small  court  adjoining  the  outer  enclosure  ;  hence 
he  lost  the  diverting  spectacle  of  M.  Goefle  in  his  night- 
cap, leading  the  ass  in  triumph  to  the  stable,  with  the 
help  of  his  kobold  in  red  livery.  As  he  explored  the  old 
building  in  every  direction,  and  opened  all  the  doors  that 
were  not  firmly  bolted,  Cristiano  came  at  last  to  the 
stable,  where  he  was  delighted  to  see  Master  Jean  eatin« 
hi£  supper  with  a  good  appetite,  and  trampling  upon  a 
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thick  litter  of  dry  moss,  in  company  with  a  handsome 
black  horse,  who  seemed  to  make  him  very  welcome. 

^^  Really,  beasts  are  sometimes  more  reasonable  and 
more  hospitable  than  men,"  thought  Cristiano,  caressing 
tlie  noble  animal.  "  Since  we  have  been  travelling  in 
this  cold  country,  Jean  has  been  regarded  with  amaze- 
ment, fear,  or  repugnance,  in  the  various  villages  and 
peasants'  huts  where  we  have  stopped,  and  I  myself,  in 
spite  of  the  afiable  manners  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
have  fallen  into  a  strange  den  of  gloomy  or  absent- 
minded  beings,  where  I  am  obliged  to  go  marauding, 
like  a  soldier  on  a  campaign.  This  good  horse,  on  the 
contrary,  makes  room  for  Jean  in  his  stall,  without 
askiog  him  the  meaning  of  his  long  ears,  and  treats  him 
from  the  start  as  an  equal.  Well,  Jean,  good-night,  my 
friend  !  If  I  should  ask  you  who  had  brought  you  here 
and  supplied  your  wants  to  your  heart's  desire,  you 
would  not  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  reply  ;  and  I 
should  suppose,  if  I  did  not  see  that  some  one  had  tied 
you  by  your  halter,  that  you  had  been  sensible  enough 
to  come  of  your  own  accord.  Well,  anyhow  I  will  fol- 
low your  example,  and  go  and  take  my  supper  without 
thinking  of  the  morrow." 

Cristiano  shut  the  stable-door  and  returned  to  the 
bear-room,  where  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the 
table  set  with  handsome  dishes,  heavy  silver,  and  a 
white  table-cloth,  soiled  only  by  a  few  sweetmeat  stains 
around  Nils's  plate. 

"Hallo  I"  cried  the  adventurer,  gayly,  "these  good 
people  have  finished,  or  rather  they  have  begun  with  the 
desert  I  But  who  the  devil  has  been  here  in  my  absence  ? 
Puffo  would  not  have  been  neat  enough  to  set  the  table  ; 
that  is  not  at  all  his  style  in  travelling.  Besides,  he  must 
have  gone  to  the  new  chateau  to  seek  his  fortune,  or  I 
should  have  met  him  while  exploring  the  old  one.  In 
fact,  I  never  expected  to  receive  any  assistance  from  that 
fellow.  If  he  has  found  a  comfortable  place  for  himself 
in  some  kitchen,  no  matter  where,  he  will  be  sure  to 
forget  all  about  me,  and  I  was  quite  right  to  take  care 
of  myself.     But  no  matter,  if  he  should  happen  to  returo 
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here  to  Bleep,  tbe  poor  devil  must  not  freeze  at  the  dooi 
of  tbe  chateau." 

Crîâtiano  went  and  opened  the  door  of  the  court,  which 
Ulpb,  ailer  M.  Goefle*3  arrival,  had  taken  paina  to  fallen, 
and  returned  firmly  resolved  to  have  hk  supper,  no  mat- 
ter with  whom,  bj  fair  meaos  or  fouL 

I  have  a  right  to  it,  "  he  continued  ;  "  the  disbea  are 

empty,  and  the  Ibod  I  lirin;;  UlU  them  handsomely.      If  I 

bave  a  companion  here,  and  he  proves  good-nalurcd,   we 

will  join  forces  ;  otherwise  we  will  see  which  of  the  two 

to  turn  the  other  out  of  diwrs," 

While  tulking  in  this  way,Cri3tiauo  went  to  see  whether 
fais  baggage  had  been  disturbed.  He  found  it  in  the  cor- 
ner where  be  bad  lett  it,  aud  where  it  had  not  been  no- 
ticed. He  then  examined  M.  Goefle'a  trunk,  valise  and 
eifccts  ;  hïa  clothea  scattered  about  upon  the  chairs  (the 
lineu  carefully  folded  to  be  laid  away  in  a  closet,  and  the 
stretched  over  the  backs  of  the  chairs  hi  get  smooth)  ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  empiy  valise,  upon  the  cover  uf  which 
]ie  read  these  wordd  ;  —  HI.  Thormand  Guefie,  Advocait, 
■Qevala;  Doctor  of  Law,  Faculty  of  Land. 

"  An  advocate  !  "  thought  the  adventurer.     "  Well,  he 

'ill  talk,  anyhow  !     A  lawyer  must  always  have  a  littiu 

it  and  talent.     He  may  prove  an  agrucahle  compauiuu 

'  he  is  sensible  euough  not  to  judge  a  man  by  hia  coat. 

But  where  can  he  be  hidden  Î    Ûo  is  some  one,  I  suppose, 

jslivities  at  the  Chateau   de  Waldemora, 

who,  like  myself,  found  the  bouse  full,  or  who  fancied 

slopping  in  this  romantic  manor.     Or  he  may  be  the  bus- 

'  tbe  rich  baron,  for  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 

atiraitted  iaio  the  society  of  the  nobles  in 

I  country  of  castes  and  prejudices.     It  is  nothing  lo 

I     The  la^vyer  has  certaiidy  gone  out,  in  any  event. 

may  be  chatting  with  tbe  old  overseer,  or  perhaps  he 

a  the  double-bedded  room  that  wo  were  told  about, 

although  1  see  no  signs  of  a  door.     Shall  I  look  for  him? 

Who  knows  that  he  has  not  gone  to   bed?     Yes,  thiit  is 

probable.   The  people  here  wished  to  wait  upoo  him, 

bol  he  declined  everything  ;    oonteniiog    himself    with 

and  longing  only  I'ur  his  bed.     May  he  s!i:e|i 
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In  pOAOe,  the  worthy  man  I  For  my  part,  I  shall  do  very 
woll  ill  this  large  arm-chair,  and  if  I  am  cold  —  hallo  1 
horo  in  a  mugtiificent  cloak  lined  with  fur,  and  a  sable  trav- 
oiling  cap,  that  will  protect  body  and  ears  from  the  frost. 
Lot  mo  f*oe  whether  they  will  be  comfortable  !  Yes,  very 
indood,  *'  thought  Cristiano,  throwing  the  cloak  over  his 
tthouUlorii,  and  donning  the  cap;  ^^and  that  is  lucky 
lor  mo  I  What  a  strange  puzzle  life  is!  When  I 
think  that  I  have  followed  a  respectable  profession  for 
ton  yoar««  ami  yet  have  not  a  good  cloak  to  cover  my  poor 
body«  now  that  I  am  lost  in  the  polar  regions,  I  can 
•oanvly  boUove  my  senses  !  ** 

Cri;$tituio  had  already  placed  his  booty,  consisting  of  an 
uppotiniiig  Hamburg  tongue,  a  bear*s  leg  smoked  to  per- 
t<H'tion«  aud  a  superb  piece  of  smoked  and  salted  salmon, 
U(Hm  \\\^  table* 

U^  wo^  ju$t  going  to  throw  ofiT  the  doctor's  travelling 
«kuit  $\)  osk  to  eat  moi\>  at  his  loisurei,  when  he  thought  he 
h\Hmi  tho  tinkling  of  bells  passing  under  the  only  window 
ot'  tho  lH>ttr-room*  This  window,  which  was  opposite  the 
94o\x>%  Nvas  lar^«  and  had  a  double  $ash>  the  universal 
|Mr^4Hioi>  in  all  coiuKbrtable  dwidUngSs.  whether  aueient  or 
uwyWrtu  iu  uorth<^ru  counlrtets*  However,  the  oa£;siilo 
;Msvh  ^iO)Wvd  how  SKiàUbor^  hifid  be«a  ne^ected.  AIumki 
«U  lh<(>  ^^s»  |vMKtf  wiMT^  broken,  and,  as  the  wind  liadl 
<v<[^st^U  vvu  covïkl  biMar  disticKtlv  tlie  noisies  from  the  out- 
3^v|y^  i  lh<*  n«i;s?»  u?<"  i>f<^wiitiiT  £il£efii  snow  bcvdkin:!;  etf" 
tKv;u  ctu>  old  Sk>£xi  W%£s  ^jiiUid  s^nkia^  with  a  doEE^  ntîjnscierioicis 

I'^wvxU^j^  tKv;»^  uâi»^  untt  «i>a  ïbe  s&oin»  olf  tibe  BjJke,  a3Ml 
ïiw^  iî.i<Uî?NShN<x-  5w.w;;E3;C  v^  tî»  Aa5s^  satetai:  miik  KaEa- 

ïvc^iv^>.  s*ç»«!^  îàîif  ::^.:^^jr  s*5iit  «ni  ïtotec  itiij  oxsal 
Jiv.^vt.«;i?k  hMw»  vtc  ;âw-  c>i:ri«k«a  cut»»*.  Hi  su6«*  «fikLimccy  a 
^v;  .j^^*^  x'iîîkrix  c^-JOiC  Jwu^ttur*.  'ihftM*«  ««:  îàif  ^uncà^.  T%» 
f ^iii.LT,^*vi«  w>.fl*  ^*c$«s^  dkrtv^flL  ii*- :a  8»ijri***£ ^•vm^iiimtai 
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ÎOUS  BtoDe.  The  lantern  on  thia  elegant  vehicle 
usually  high,  and  looked  like  a  star  Ëwept  along  by  a 
whirlwind,  or  a  will-o'-the-wisp  furiously  chasing  ihe 
sleigh.  Its  light,  thrown  forward  by  a  reflector  of  red 
gold,  cast  warm  gleams  across  (he  blue  moonlight  on  the 
6D0W,  and  painted  with  rainbow  hues  the  vapor  stream- 
ing from  the  noetrib  and  sidea  of  the  horses.  Nothing 
conld  have  been  more  graceful  and  poetic  than  this  wheel- 
less  car,  which  might  have  been,  that  of  the  fairy  of  the 
lake,  passing  like  a  dream  under  Cristiano's  dazzled  eyes, 
Jt  i»  (rue  that  he  had  seen  sleighs  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
most  luxurious  to  the  most  simple,  in  passing  through 
Stockholm  and  other  cities  of  the  country,  but  none  of 
them  bad  seemed  to  him  so  picturesque  and  so  singular  as 
the  one  now  stopping  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  For,  he 
could  no  longer  doubt  it,  a  new  visitor,  and  thia  time  an 
opulent  one,  was  coming  to  take  possession  of  StoUborg, 
or  to  reconnoitre  that  silent  retreat, 

"  The  sleigh  has  afforded  me  a  beautiful  spectacle," 
thought  Cristiano  ;  "  but  the  devil  take  those  who  are  in 
il  I  Here,  I  wager,  is  another  interruption  to  the  peaco- 
fiil  supper  I  waa  promising  myself." 

The  rash  imprecation  died  upon  his  lips  !  A  sweet  and 
really  melodious  voice,  a  woman's  voice,  which,  accord- 
ing lo  Cristiano,  could  only  belong  to  a  charming  woman, 
prweeded  from  the  sleigh.  The  voice,  speaking  in  the 
dialect  of  the  province,  which  he  did  not  understand, 
made  this  remark  ; 

"  Do  you  think,  Peterson,  that  your  horses  can  ascend 
to  tlie  door  of  the  old  chateau?*' 

■'  Yes,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  large  coachman, 
muffled  up  in  furs,  "'this  evening's  snow  will  make  it  a 
little  trouliiesome,  but  others  have  been  before  us  already. 
I  see  the  fresh  tracks.     Don't  be   afraid.     We  will  get 

The  approach  to  StoUborg,  which  M.  Goefle  had  called 
ft  UCtieToclc,  was  an  actual  natural  staircase,  consisting  of 
layers  of  scbislose  rock  of  unequal  thickness.  In  summer 
it  would  have  been  enough  to  disable  horses  and  carriages  ; 
but  winter  in  the   north  renders  every  road  practicable. 
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and  every  traveller  intrepid.  A  thick  bed  of  frozen  snon'^ 
BolidnDdsmoothasmarble,  fills  up  all  hollows,  aod  levela 
iiU  inequalities.  The  horses,  shod  for  the  purpose,  climb  dan- 
gerous heighls,  and  descend  boldly  the  most  precipitous  de* 
elivilies  ;  sleighs  are  not  often  upset,  and  accidents,  when 
they  do  occur,  are  seldom  dangerous.  In  a  few  momenta 
this  one  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  little  chateau. 

"You  must  ring  cautiously,"  said  the  sweet  voice  to 
the  coachman  ;  "  you  know,  Peterson,  that  I  don't  want  lo 
be  seen  by  the  old  steward,  who,  perhaps,  tells  everything 
that  happens  to  his  cnaster." 

"Oh,  he  is  bo  deaf  I"  replied  the  coachman,  jumping  to 
the  ground.  "  Ulph  wont  aay  a  word,  for  he  is  my  friend  ; 
provided  always  that  he  chooses  to  open  the  door.  He  is 
a  little  timid  at  night,  and  no  wonder,  the  chateau  — " 

Peterson  was  probably  going  lo  tell  about  the  ghosts 
of  Stollborfc,  but  he  did  not  have  time  to  continue.  The 
door  opened  as  if  of  itself,  and  Crbtiano,  as  well  muf- 
fled up  as  the  coachman,  thanks  to  the  lawyer's  cloak 
and  fur  cap,  appeared  at  the  threshold. 

"  No  matter,  here  he  is,"  said  the  sweet  voice.  "  Stand 
aside,  Peterson,  and  don't  forget  to  lake  off  the  bells  from 
your  horses  ;  I  begged  you  so  particularly  to  attend  to  it. 
Don't  be  impatient,  poor  iellow,  I  won't  keep  you  waiting 

"  Take  your  time,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  devoted 
aervaut,  wiping  the  icicles  from  bis  beard,  "  it  is  very 
mild  this  evening." 

Cristiano  did  not  undarstand  a  word  of  this  dialogue, 
but  he  listened  with  none  the  less  delight  to  the  sweet 
voice,  and  he  offered  liis  arm  to  a  little  lady  so  well 
wrapped  up  in  ermine,  that  she  looked  like  a  flake  of  snow 
rather  than  a  human  beitig.  She  spoke  to  him  at  once, 
but  still  in  Dalecarlian,  so  that  he  could  not  guess  what 
she  said,  although  it  was  evident  from  her  inlonallon, 
sweet  as  it  was,  that  she  was  giving  him  some  orders. 
She  mistook  him  for  the  keeper  of  old  Stollburg  ;  and  as 
the  voice  of  command,  in  all  countriea  alike,  requiret^  no 
other  answer  than  subraiasive  gestures,  Cristiano  did  very 
well,  without  undcretandiug  and  replying,  during  his  short 
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walk  with  the  little  lady,  whom  he  coadui^ted  along  the 
wooden  gallerj  leading  from  the  door  of  the  court  to  that 
of  the  donjon. 

la  taking  Ler  to  the  bear-roora,  Cristiano  obeyed  in- 
Btinciively  his  natural  hospitality,  without  knowing 
whether  she  would  thank  him  for  his  kindness.  lu  the 
Bamc  way  he  had  been  led  instinctively  to  go  and  meet 
Iter  by  curiosity,  and  perhaps  also  a  sentiment  of  gallantry, 
which  was  still  all-powerful  at  this  epoch,  over  men  of  all 
ages  and  classes. 

The  young  lady,  who  had  followed  her  guide  unsuspic- 
iously, started  with  surprise  when  she  found  herself  in 
the  lamoiis  room. 

"  Is  this  the  bear-room  ?"  she  «aid,  rather  anxiously; 
"  I  have  never  been  here." 

Cristiano,  who  did  not  understand  a  word,  made  iio 
reply  ;  and  looking  at  him  by  Ihe  ligljt  of  the  only  candle 
plii<-ed  upon  ihe  table,  she  cried,  in  Swedish  : 

"Good  heavens!  This  is  not  Lllphilas  !  To  whom 
have  I  the  honor  of  speaking?  Can  it  be  M.  Goefle  in 
peraou  ?  " 

The  young  man  understood  and  spoke  Swedish  re- 
markably well.  He  remembered  iuslnutly  the  name  upo[i 
the  lawynr's  valise,  and  saw  —  thanks  to  the  disguise  of 
bis  doak — that  he  would  be  able  lo  amuae  himself,  if 
only  for  a  moment,  by  playing  h ia  part.  Singular  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  shail  learn  about  in  due  time,  had 
given  him  perfec:t  command  of  the  Swedish  language  ; 
hut  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  country.  Utterly  isolated, 
and  bound  by  no  ties  to  any  human  being,  he  was  not 
obliged  lo  be  circumspect  in  his  behavior,  and  considered  it 
only  natural  to  divert  himself  whenever  he  had  a  chance 
He  replied  boldly,  therefore,  at  a  venture  : 

"  Yes,  madame,  I  am  Monsieur  Goefle,  Doctor  of  Laws 
of  the  Faculty  of  Lund,  practising  law  al  Gevala." 

As  be  spoke,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  a  spectacle-case 
containing  a  pair  of  green  spectacles,  which  (he  lawyer 
was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  be  travelled,  to  pro- 
tect his  eyes  from  the  fatiguing  glare  of  the  snow.  Uc- 
liglited  with  this  discovery,  which  the  special  providence 
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tliat  watches  over  children  and  hair-brained  mad-capa 
seemed  to  have  throst  under  his  verv  nose,  he  put  them 
on,  and  felt  perfectly  disguised. 

"  Ah.  monsieur,"  said  the  unknown,  "  I  ask  a  thou- 
sand pardons,  but  I  did  not  see  you.  I  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  and  I  took  you  for  the 
keeper  of  Stollborg.  You  must  have  laughed  to  hear  me 
ordering  him  to  inform  you  that  I  requested  a  moment's 
interview,  and  promising  him  a  fee  for  so  doing." 

Cristiano  bowed  respectfully. 

"  Will  you  allow  me,  then,"  resumed  the  unknown, 
**  to  converse  with  you  about  an  affair  —  a  little  embar- 
rassing —  a  little  delicate  ?  —  " 

These  two  words  delighted  the  adventurer  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  forgot  all  about  his  intense  momentary 
vexation  at  having  his  supper  delayed  by  this  unexpected 
visit,  and  only  thought  how  much  he  should  like  to  see 
the  face  of  his  visitor,  which  was  buried  in  her  ermine 
hood. 

"  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  you,  "  he  said,  in  a  grave 
tone  ;  "  a  lawyer  is  a  confessor.  But  are  you  not  afraid, 
if  you  keep  on  your  cloak,  that  you  will  catch  cold  when 
you  go  out  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  unknown,  accepting  the  arm-chair 
which  her  host  offered  her,  "  I  am  a  true  mountaineer  : 
I  never  catch  cold." 

She  added  artlessly  : 

"  Besides,  you  will  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  not  suit- 
ably attired  for  the  conference  that  I  have  just  solicited 
with  a  dignified  and  respectable  person  like  you.  Monsieur 
Goefie  ;  I  am  in  ball-dress.  " 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  cried  Cristiano,  thoughtlessly  ;  "I 
am  not  a  ferocious  old  Lutheran  I  A  ball-dress  does  not 
shock  me  at  all  ;  above  all,  when  it  is  worn  by  a  pretty 
person." 

"You  are  very  gallant.  Monsieur  Goefie  ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  am  pretty  and  well-dressed  ;  I  do  know, 
however,  that  I  ought  not  to  hide  my  face  from  you, 
for  any  distrust  upon  my  part  would  be  an  insult  to  your 
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loyaltj,  to  whidi,  in  requesting:  tout  adric«  and  protec- 
tion, I  have  just  made  appeal." 

The  unknown  threw  back  her  hood,  and  CristiaDO  saw 
the  most  dtamùng  head  itDagiuable.  It  was  a  puro 
Swedish  type,  eves  of  a  true  sapphire  bine,  quantities  of 
light  golden  hair  of  extreme  fineness,  one  of  ihose  ex- 
quisiielj  pare  and  fresh  complexions  which  are  never  seen 
in  equal  perfection  among  other  races  ;  anii,  just  visible 
through  the  half  opes  pelisse,  a  slender  neck,  shoiilders 
of  snow,  and  a  slight,  flexible  form.  This  sweet  vision 
was  chaste  as  iofanLy,  for  the  little  visitor  WS3  onlj  six* 
teen  years  old,  and  had  not  done  growing. 

Cristiano  did  not  pride  himself  npon  his  ansleriij  ;  he 
was  a  man  of  his  time,  bnt  he  was  superior  to  the  haz- 
ardous career  into  which  he  had  been  thix)wn  by  circum- 
stances. He  was  a  person  of  intelligence  and  natural 
delicacy.  Ile  gazed  with  quiet  friendliness  upon  this 
Boseof  the  North  ;  and,  if  he  had  had  any  treacburous 
idea  in  drawing  her  into  this  bear's  den,  it  was  quickly 
replaced  by  the  anticipation  of  an  adventure  which,  how- 
ever gay  and  romantic,  could  not  fnil  to  be  as  honest  as 
the  amiable  and  frank  count«nance  of  his  young  guest. 

''  Moosietir  Goefle,"  resumed  the  latter,  encouraged 
by  the  respectful  atliiude  of  the  pretended  lawyer,  '■  now 
(hat  you  have  seen  my  face,  which  I  hope  is  not  that  of 
a  wicked  person,  I  must  tell  you  my  name.  You  will 
know  it  perfectly  well.  But  it  distresses  me  to  see  you 
Etauding,  when  I  am  seated  upon  the  only  arm-chair  in 
the  room.  I  know  the  respect  that  is  due  to  a  man  of 
your  worth —  I  was  going  to  say  of  your  age,  for  I  have 
always  thought  (I  don't  know  why)  that  you  were  very 
old  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  you  seem  younger  than  the 

"  You  flatter  me,"  replied  Cristiano,  pulling  his  furred 
cap,  with  its  ear-pieces,  down  over  his  eyes  and  cheeks  : 
"  I  am  old,  very  old  !  It  is  only  the  tip  of  my  nose  that 
can  appear  young,  and  you  must  excuse  me  for  not  un- 
covering in  your  presence.  Your  visit  surprised  me  ;  I 
had  taken  off  my  wig,  and  must  hide  my  bald  crowo 
as  I  can." 
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^^  Don't  speak  of  it,  Monsieur  Goefle,  and  please  to  sit 
down." 

"  With  your  permission  I  will  remain  standing  near 
the  stove,  on  account  of  my  gout,  which  pains  me,'* 
replied  Cristiano,  who  was  standing  with  his  head  in  the 
shadow,  while  the  feeble  light  of  the  only  candle  was 
thrown  entirely  upon  his  visitor.  "  To  whom  have  I  the 
honor  —  " 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  she  replied  eagerly.  "  Oh  1  you  know 
me  well,  although  you  have  never  seen  me.  I  am 
Margaret." 

''  Indeed  !  "  cried  Cristiano,  in  a  tone  that  signified, 
*'  I  know  no  more  than  I  did  before." 

Happily,  the  young  girl  was  impatient  to  explain 
herself. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  replied,  "Margaret  Elveda,  the 
niece  of  your  client." 

"Ah,  the  niece  of  my  client — " 
"  Countess  Elveda,  sister  of  my  father,  the  colonel, 
who  was  the  friend  of  the  unhappy  baron  !  " 
^'The  unhappy  baron — " 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  I  Baron  Adelstan,  wihose  name  I  can- 
not pronounce  without  emotion  in  this  room,  who  was 
assassinated  by  the  miners  of  Falun  —  or  by  some  one 
else  !  for,  after  all,  monsieur,  who  knows  ?  Are  you 
very  certain  that  it  was  done  by  the  workmen  of  the 
mme  i 

"As  to  that,  mademoiselle,  I  cannot  say;  if  any  one 
has  a  right  to  swear  upon  his  honor  that  he  does  not 
know  anything  about  it,  it  is  your  humble  servant,"  re- 
plied Cristiano,  in  an  impressive  tone,  that  seemed  forc- 
ibly to  strike  the  young  girl,  who  gave  his  words  her  own 
interpretation. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Goefle,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  I  was 
perfectly  sure  that  you  shared  my  suspicions.  No 
nothing  will  ever  persuade  me  that  all  these  tragic 
deaths  that  were  talked  about,  and  which  are  still  talked 
about,  in  whispers  —  but  are  we  quite  alone?  can  no  one 
overhear  us  ?  This  is  such  a  serious  matter.  Monsieur 
Goefle  I  " 
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"  In  fact  it  SI 

1  tottering  gait  a 


ious,"  thought  CrietJaDD,  assiim- 
f  an  old  man,  and  g^ing  lo  see 
wliether  the  outside  door  was  shut  ;  "  the  only  trouble 
is  that  I  don't  understand  it  all." 

He  glanced  around  tbo  room,  but  foiled,  as  before,  In 
notice  the  door  of  the  guard-chamber,  which  was  closed 
between  M.  GoeSe  and  our  two  friends. 

"Well,  monsieur,"  resumed  the  young  lady,  "can 
you  believe  that  my  aunt  wants  to  make  me  marry  u 
man  whom  I  cannot  help  regarding  us  Ihe  assassin  of  his 
family  f  " 

Aa  Cristiano  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  facts  in 
question,  be  tried  to  draw  out  an  explanation  by  chiming 
in  with  the  views  of  his  new  client. 

"  Your  aunt  must  be  a  mad'Woman,"  he  said,  a  little 
cavalierly,  ■■'  or  something  worse." 

"  Excuse  me,  Monsieur  Goeâe,  she  is  my  aunt,  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  respect  her  !  I  only  accuse  her  of  being 
blind  or  prejudiced." 

"Blindness  and  prejudice  be  it  then;  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  no  importance.  What  I  see  most  clearly  is, 
that  she  is  trying  to  force  your  inclination." 

"  Oh  1  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  for  I  have  a  hor- 
ror of  the  baron  !     Did  she  not  tcU  you  so  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  contrary  I     I  supposed —  " 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Goefle,  how  could  you  suppose  that  I, 
at  my  age,  would  feel  the  least  liking  for  a  man  fifty-live 
years  old  Ï  " 

"  What  !  Is  the  person  they  want  yon  to  marry  fiily- 
five  years  old  into  the  bargain }  " 

"  You  are  only  pretending  to  be  in  doubt,  Monsieur 
Goefle  1  You  cannot  help  knowing  his  age  ;  jou  are  his 
lawyer,  and,  it  is  said,  also  his  devoted  friend  —  but  I 
don't  believe  that  at  all." 

"  The  deuce  I  You  are  right.  May  I  be  hung  if  I  care 
a  fig  for  him  !    But  what  is  the  name  of  the  geniieman!'" 

"The  baron?   You  do  not  know  whom  I  am  talking  of  ?" 

"How  should  I?  There  are  so  many  barons  in  tha 
world." 

*'  But  my  aunt  has  told  you  —  " 
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^^  A  truce  to  what  she  has  told  me  !  How  can  I  re« 
member  all  that  your  aunt  says  ?  She  doesn't  know  her 
own  mind,  perhaps." 

"  Oh,  pardon  me  ;  she  knows  it  only  to  well  I  She 
has  a  will  of  iron.  She  must  have  told  you  about  her 
plans,  for  she  declares  that  you  approve  them." 

^^  I  approve  of  sacrificing  a  charming  child  like  you  to 
a  dotard  ?  " 

"  There  now,  you  see  that  you  know  the  baron's  age 
perfectly  well." 

"  But  once  again,  what  baron  do  you  mean?" 

'^  What  baron?  Is  it  possible  that  it  can  be  necessary 
for  me  to  mention  the  Snow  Man?" 

"Indeed!  The  Snow  Man?  Very  well,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  no  wiser  than  I  was  before." 

"  How,  Monsieur  Groefle,  you  do  not  know  the  sur- 
name of  the  most  powerful,  the  richest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  wicked  and  hateful  of  your  clients,  the 
Baron  Olaus  de  Waldemora  ?  " 

"What,  the  proprietor  of  this  chateau?" 

"  Certainly,  and  of  the  new  chateau  on  the  other  shore 
of  the  lake  ;  the  owner,  moreover,  of  innumerable  iron 
mines,  lead  mines,  and  alum  mines,  and  of  several  val- 
leys, forests  and  mountains,  without  referring  to  his 
fields,  cattle,  farms  and  lakes  ;  the  seigneur,  in  a  word, 
of  a  good  tenth  part  of  Dalecarlia.  It  is  because  of 
his  vast  possessions  that  my  aunt  is  at  me,  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  to  make  me  forget  that  he  is  old,  sickly, 
and  perhaps  burdened  with  crimes." 

"  Good  God  I  "  cried  Cristiano,  in  amazement,  "  I 
have  accepted  the  hospitality  of  an  agreeable  person  1  " 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me.  Monsieur  Goefle  I  You 
don't  believe  in  his  guilt,  and  you  were  jesting  when  you 
said  just  now  —  " 

"AH  that  I  said  I  am  ready  to  repeat.  But  I  should 
like  to  know  of  what  crimes  you  accuse  my  host  ?  " 

"I  don't  accuse  him  ;  public  rumor  has  accustomed 
me  to  regard  him  as  the  assassin  of  his  father,  his 
brother,  and  his  sister-in  law,  the  unhappy  Hilda  —  " 

"  Nothing  more  than  that?  " 
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"  Toil  know  what  is  said,  Monsieur  Goefle  ;  yoii  were 
comraiaaioneil,  were  you  uotî — ^Oh,  no,  it  must  have 
btien  your  father,  who  was  Buroa  Olaun's  lawyer  at  that 
time.  The  baron  brought  forward  deeds  of  some  sort. 
NothÏDg  could  ever  be  proved  against  him  ;  but  Ihe 
truth  was  never  known,  and  never  will  be  known,  — 
HL  least  until  the  dead  come  from  the  tomb  to  teU  it." 

"  Thai  sometimes  happeus,"  replied  Cristiano,  amiling. 

"  Eeaily,  do  you  believe?  —  " 

*'  Ob,  that  b  one  of  our  professional  phrases,  when  an 
v.nespecled  proof  ia  discovered,  you  kuow — a  lost  letter, 
f  chance  word,  long  forgotten," 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  nothing  was  ever  found,  and  for 
lifteen  or  twenty  years  the  whole  thing  has  been  buried 
iu  silence  and  forgetl illness.  Baron  Glaus  was  suspected 
and  bated  at  first,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
himself  feared,  and  that  tells  the  whole  story.  At  pres- 
ent, he  carries  his  presumption  and  confidence  so  far 
thai  he  wishes  to  marry  again.  Ah  I  may  God  preserve 
niu  from  being  the  object  of  his  pursuit  !  It  is  said  that 
he  loved  his  wife  devotedly;  but  as  for  the  Baronoss 
Hilda,  it  is  geaeraUy  believed  —  " 

"What  is  believed?" 

"  I  see  that  these  peasant's  stories  bave  never  reached 
yon,  Monsieur  Goefle,  or  else  you  laugh  at  ihera,  since 
you  have  quietly  taken  up  your  quarters  in  this  room." 

"  In  fact  there  is  some  story  connecled  with  it,"  re- 
plied Cristiano,  as  a  remark  that  he  hod  recently  beard 
flashed  into  his  mind.  "The  people  at  the  farm  said 
to  niB  this  evening,  —  'Go  there,  and  lei  us  know  in 
ihe  morning  how  you  passed  the  night.'  The  room  is 
haunted,  then,  by  a  goblin  —  a  ghost  —  " 

"There  must  be  somotliiug  strange  here,  whether  a 
phantom  or  a  real  being,  for  old  M.  Stenson  himself  be- 
lieves  so,  and  the  barou  also,  perhaps.  It  is  said  that  he 
has  never  entered  llie  room  since  his  sister-in-law's  death, 
and  he  has  bad  a  certain  door  walled  up  — " 

■'  Yonder,"  said  Cristiano,  pointing  to  the  top  of  the 
«taircase. 

"  Il  is  possible,"    replied  Margaret,  "  I  don't  know. 
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It  is  all  very  mysterious,  and  I  thought  you  would  be 
well  informed  about  matters  that  I  am  ignorant  of.  I 
<}on't  believe  in  ghosts.  Still,  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  one, 
and  nothing  in  the  world  would  induce  me  to  sleep 
here,  as  you  are  going  to  do.  As  for  the  baron,  whether 
the  story  of  the  diamond  ring  is  true  or  false  —  ** 

'*  What  I  another  story  —  " 

^'  Yes,  and  the  most  improbable  one  of  all,  I  confess  ; 
I  cannot  help  laughing  as  I  repeat  it.  They  say,  in  the 
cottages  of  the  neighborhood,  that  the  baron  loved  his 
wife  — who  was  as  wicked  himself — so  well,  that  he  gave 
her  body,  when  she  died,  to  an  alchemist,  who  reduced  it 
in  an  alembic,  and  turned  it  into  a  great  black  dia- 
mond. It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  he  wears  a  strange 
ring  upon  his  finger,  which  I  cannot  look  at  without 
teiTor  and  disgust." 

"That  is  a  good  proof  1"  said  Cristiano,  laughing; 
'*•  but  only  think  if  a  similar  fate  should  be  reserved  ibr 
you.  They  would  find  nothing,  I  know,  in  the  alcmbio 
where  you  were  baked,  but  a  pretty  rose  diamond  of  the 
purest  water,  but  that  would  not  be  any  more  cheerful 
ibr  you,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
crystallized." 

Margaret  burst  out  laughing,  but  it  frightened  her  to 
hear  her  fresh,  childlike  voice  echoed  mysteriously 
through  the  old  room.  She  became  sad,  and  said  in  a 
tone  of  discouragement  : 

"  Well,  enough  of  that  I  I  seo.  Monsieur  Goefle,  that 
you  are  an  amiable  and  witty  man,  as  every  one  says  ; 
but  I  was  very  much  mistaken  in  supposing  that  you 
would  sympathize  with  me,  and  would  be  my  guide  aud 
protector.  You  agree  with  my  aunt,  you  consider  all  I 
have  told  you  a  mere  dream,  and  you  reject  the  cry  of 
my  heart.  May  God  have  pity  upon  me  I  I  have  no 
longer  any  hope  but  in  Him." 

''  Wait  a  little  I  "  replied  Cristiano,  moved  to  see  great 
tears  rolling  over  rosy  cheeks  whi'îh  had  just  boeu  so 
smiling.  "  Why  don't  you  depend  more  upon  yourself? 
What  have  you  told  me,  after  all  ?  You  announce  that 
you  have  a  confession  to  make  of  a  delicate  nature* 
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and  all  it  amounts  to  is  that  your  fi-iends  wish  7011  to 
marry  a  man  who  does  not  please  70a,  and  towards 
whom  70U  feel  an  antipathy.  I  thought  70U  were  going 
to  confide  some  love  affair  to  me.  You  need  not  blush 
at  that.  A  love  ma7  be  pure  and  honorable,  even 
although  ambitious  parents  dist^prove  of  it.  A  father 
and  mother  ma7  be  mistaken,  and  7et  it  is  painful  to 
resist  their  influence.  Tou  are  an  orphan  !  Yes,  70U 
must  be,  since  70U  are  dependent  upon  an  old  aunt  —  I 
call  her  old,  and  7on  shake  7onr  head!  Assume  that 
she  is  70ung  —  she  claims  to  be  so,  no  doubt,  and  I,  it 
seems^  am  no  longer  a  judge,  for  I  considered  her  old. 
If  she  is  70ung,  she  ought  all  the  more  to  be  sent  —  1 
will  not  sa7  to  mind  her  own  business,  but  to  reflect  to 
some  purpose,  while  70U  ask  the  advice  of  some  old 
friend,,  M.  Groefle,  for  instance  —  that  is  to  sa7,  m7self 
—  some  one,  in  a  word,  who  can  put  70U  in  a  wa7  to 
marrjr  the  happ7  mortal  whom  70U  prefer." 

^''  But  I  assure  70U,  dear  M.  Groefle,  that  1  do  not  love 
an7  one,"  re{^ed  Margaret.  ^^  Oh  God  !  it  would  onl7 
need  that  to  complete  m7  misfortunes!  It  is  quite 
enough  to  be  obligiad  to  endure  the  importunities  of  a 
persoa  70U  hate." 

'•  You  are  not  sincere,  m7  dear  child,"  replied  Cris- 
tiano,  who  was  pla3ring  his  part  so  well  and  naturall7  that 
he  reall7  was  beginning  to  feel  as  if  he  were  IL  Groefle 
in  person  ;  ^^7on  are  afraid  that  I  will  repeat  what  70U 
confide  to  me  to  the  countess,  m7  client." 

*"  Oh,  no,  no,  dear  Monsieur  Groefle,  it  is  not  so,  in- 
deed !  1  know  that  7on  are  both  honorable  and  kind- 
hearted.  £ver7  one  considers  70U  so,  and  even  the 
baron,  who  thinks  ill  of  ever7  one  else,  dares  not  ga7  a 
word  against  70U.  Such  is  m7  respect  for  70U,  m7 
c-oiifidence  in  700,  that  I  have  been  watching  for  your 
arrival  at  Waldemora  ;  and  I  must  tell  you  how  the  idea 
of  seeking  you  in  this  way  occurred  to  me  :  this  will  jrive 
yoa  my  whole  histor7  in  a  few  words,  and  I  don't  believe 
mv  aont  has  related  it  verv  accuratelv. 

"'I  was  broo^lit  up  in  Chateau  Dalby,  in  Woermland, 
twenty  leagues  distrât,  under  the  eyes  of  my  guardian* 
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Countess  Elfride  d'Elveda,  my  father's  sister.  When 
I  say  under  her  eyes,  you  know  what  I  mean  I  My 
aunt  loves  society  and  politics.  She  accompanies  the 
court  to  Stockholm,  and  is  much  more  interested  in  the 
afifairs  of  the  Diet  than  in  taking  care  of  me.  So,  aU 
my  life,  I  have  lived  in  a  rather  gloomy  chateau  with 
my  French  governess.  Mademoiselle  Potin,  who,  fortu- 
nately, is  very  kind,  and  who  loves  me  dearly.  My  aunt 
makes  us  a  visit  twice  a  year,  to  see  whether  I  have 
grown,  whether  I  am  speaking  French  and  Russian  well, 
whether  I  am  in  want  of  anything,  and  whether  the 
pastor  of  our  church,  who  is  very  strict,  takes  good  care 
that  we  do  not  receive  any  visits  besides  his  own,  and 
those  of  his  family.*' 

"  Well,  really,  that  is  not  very  amusing  !  ** 
"  No  ;  but  I  have  no  cause  to  consider  myself  unhappy. 
I  study  a  good  deal  with  my  governess,  I  am  quite  rich, 
and  my  aunt  is  quite  generous,  so  that  I  have  every- 
thing I  want  ;  and  when  the  time  seems  a  little  long  to 
us,  we  read  novels  ;  — oh,  such  good  and  beautiful  novels, 
that  make  us  forget  our  solitude,  and  whose  moral  always 
is  that  crime  is  punished  and  virtue  rewarded  1  " 

"You  may  be  sure  of  that  !  At  all  events,  there  is  no 
harm  in  believing  it,  and  behaving  accordingly.  But 
there  must  have  been  some  hero  of  all  this  solitude,  and 
of  all  these  romances  ;  did  no  handsome  young  fellow, 
in  spite  of  pastor  or  aunt,  contrive  to  glide  into  the 
house,  or  at  least  into  your  heart?'* 

"  Oh  !  no,  never,  I  assure  you.  Monsieur  Goefle  !  " 
replied  Margaret,  frankly.  "But  when  my  aunt  told  me 
suddenly  eight  days  ago  that  she  had  selected  a  husband 
for  me,  I  will  confess  that  I  formed  a  certain  ideal  of 
what  he  would  be  like  ;  and  when  she  pointed  out  Baron 
Olaus  de  Waldemora,  and  said,  —  'There  he  is,  be 
amiable,'  he  was  so  different  from  what  I  expected,  that 
I  was  not  amiable  at  all." 

"I  can  understand  that.     And  then,  your  aunt?" 
"  Oh,  she  laughed  at  me  I     '  You  are  a  simpleton,'  she 
said.     '  Girls  of  rank  have  no  business  t^  think  anything 
about  love.     They  are  not  expected  to  marry  for  love, 
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but  M  secure  a  briUiant  position.  I  intend  70a  to  be 
BaroaeBS  do  Waldemora  ;  otlierwise,  I  declare  that  you 
flhoil  remain  a  prisoner  all  your  life  in  this  chateau, 
witlinut  seeing  a  living  soul.  I  will  do  more  :  I  will 
dismiss  Mademoiselle  Potin,  who  looks  as  if  she  gave 
you  bad  advice.  Choose; — I  give  you  a  ^aonth  to  de- 
cide. The  barau  has  invited  us  to  spend  the  Christmas 
festivities*  at  his  splendid  residence  in  Dalecarlia.  It 
will  be  very  gay  there  ;  hunts,  balls,  entertainments  of 
all  sorts  will  bo  going  00  from  morning  until  night.  You 
will  he  able  to  form  au  idea  of  his  wealth,  hia  influence.  Lis 
power,  and  you  will  acknowledge  that  you  can  never  hope 
to  make  amoro  brilliant  oraaiore  honorable  marriage.'" 

"And  8U  you  uaid  yes?" 

"I  said  yes,  that  I  would  come  to  Dalecarlia,  since 
she  gave  mo  a  month  for  rqacrtion.  I  was  glad  enougli 
to  see  a  new  country,  to  go  to  entertainments  ;  in  a 
word,  to  see  a  few  human  beings.  But  we  have  been 
Lero  now  for  eight  days,  and  I  give  you  my  word,  Mon- 
sieur Gocflc,  that  I  consider  the  baron  still  more  dis- 
agreeable than  tbe  first  day  I  saw  him." 

"But  you  will  meet  at  hia  house — if  you  have  not 
done  so  already — some  one  less  disagreeable,  to  whom 
you  will  open  your  heart,  as  you  are  now  doing,  and  who 
will  inspire  you  with  a  hope  of  happiness,  a  courage  to 
resist  tyranny,  that  will  help  you  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  advice  of  an  old  lawyer." 

''No,  Monsieur  Goede,  I  shall  open  my  heart  to  uo 
one  but  you,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  confide  in  tlie  per- 
sona I  may  happen  to  meet  at  the  Chateau  de  Waldc^ 
mora.  I  can  see  plainly  that  the  baron's  guests  ara 
people  whom  he  has  helped,  oi-  who  need  his  help  ;  soi-- 
vile  or  amhilioua,  they  fear  or  flatter  hira,  and  all  of 
Uiem  (except  a  few  excellent  young  people  whom  I  am 
very  friendly  wilh)  bow  down  before  me  as  if  I  were  al- 
ready the  wife  of  their  patron  !  I  hate  and  dcspiâe  these 
provincial  courtiers,  but  I  have  faith  in  you,  M.  Goi^fle  ] 
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Tou  are  the  baron's  business-man,  but  you  are  not  liii 
vassal.  Your  pride  and  independence  are  well  known. 
You  see  that  my  aunt  did  not  succeed  in  deceiving  me. 
She  told  me  that  you  would  agree  with  her  in  everything, 
that  you  would  treat  my  romantic  dreams  with  scorn  and 
contempt,  and  would  even  persecute  me  on  account  of 
them  ;  but  we  heard  a  very  different  story  from  the  brother 
of  Mademoiselle  Potin,  who  is  tutor  in  a  family  in  your 
province,  and  who  knows  you  intimately.  You  know 
who  I  mean  —  M.  Jacques  Potin,  whom  you  have  done 
so  much  for." 

"  Yes,  yes,  a  charming  fellow  !  " 
^'  Charming  !  no  1     He  is  humpbacked  I  " 
'^  Charming  in  character  I     His  hump  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that." 

^^That  is  true  ;  he  is  a  distinguished  man,  and  he  has 
told  U3  so  much  good  of  you,  that  I  resolved  to  see  you 
without  letting  my  aunt  know  it.  Mademoiselle  Potin 
—  who  is  a  capital  hand  at  finding  out  what  is  going  on — 
learned  the  day  and  hour  when  you  were  expected  at  the 
new  chateau  ;  and,  as  she  was  watching  for  your  arrival, 
she  heard  at  once  that  you  had  gone  to  stop  at  Stollborg, 
because  the  new  chateau  was  too  full.  With  a  look  she 
told  mo  all,  just  as  I  was  completing  my  toilet,  with  my 
aunt's  assistance.  My  aunt  had  still  her  own  toilet  to 
make,  and  as  this  always  takes  her  two  hours,  at  least, 
she  went  to  her  own  room.  Mademoiselle  Potin  remained 
in  mine,  to  make  some  excuse  in  case  the  countess  should 
send  for  me,  wliile  I  slipped  down  a  private  staircase  to 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  Potin  had  told  my  faithful 
Peterson  to  wait  for  me  with  the  sleigh,  and  here  I  am  ! 
But  there  are  the  fanfares  at  the  new  chateau,  announcing 
the  opening  of  the  ball.  I  must  run  away  as  quickly  as 
possible.  And  then  that  poor  coachman  must  be  frozen 
with  waiting  so  long.  Adieu,  Monsieur  Goeâe  I  will  you 
allow  mo  to  return  to-morrow,  while  my  aunt  is  taking  a 
nap?  She  always  dances  a  great  deal,  and  gets  very 
tired  at  a  ball,  and  I  can  come  perfectly  well,  while  I  am 
walking  with  my  governess." 
^^  Besides,  if  your  aunt  is  angry,"  said  Cristiano,  ia 
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rather  too  y anng  a  tone,  "  you  can  toU  her  tbat  I  am  leo 
turiag  70U,  juBt  as  she  would  like  lo  have  tne." 

'^No,"  Baid  Margaret,  wilb  an  tuBtiacttve  feeling  of 
diatrust,  "I  do  not  want  lo  tura  her  iuto  ridicule  ;  and  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  for  me  not  to  return.  If  you 
win  promise  me  to  make  her  abandon  this  horrible  mar- 
riage, I  shall  not  need  lo  trouble  you  with  uiy  auxieiy." 

'■  I  promiaa  to  interest  myself  ia  you,"  replied  Cristiano, 
mori!  guardedly,  "as  if  you  were  my  own  daughter;  but 
you  mu3t  keep  me  informed  as  to  the  success  oi'  my  etTorta." 

■•Theu  I  will  return.  How  good  you  are,  Monsieur 
Goelle,  and  how  grateful  I  ought  to  be  to  you.  Oh,  I 
was  quite  right  in  saying  that  you  would  be  my  good 
angel  I  " 

Margaret  spoke  warndy  ;  and  rising,  held  out  her  little 
hands  to  the  pretended  old  man,  wlio  kissed  tJiem  most 
rospoclfuily,  while  gazing  for  a  moment  upon  the  ravish- 
ing liltle  countess  in  her  pule  rose-colored  satin,  trimmed 
with  down.  He  helped  her,  in  the  most  faUierly  way,  to 
«lasp  her  ermiiie  pelisse,  and  put  oa  lier  hood  without 
crushing  the  ribbons  and  flowers  of  her  coifliirc,  and  theu 
uâ<:ortod  her  back  to  the  sleigh,  amid  whose  eider-down 
Gusldons  she  disappeared  like  a  swan  in  its,  nest. 

The  sleigh  flew  off,  leaving  a  luminous  track  along  the 
ice,  and  was  lost  to  sight  behind  the  rocks  along  the  shore 
before  Crîstiano,  who  remained  standing  on  the  steep 
clitia  of  Stollborg,  had  Ihouglit  cither  of  the  piercing  eold 
or  of  his  devouring  hunger. 

The  iact  ia  that  the  young  adventurer,  besides  being  a 
good  deal  agitateil  (of  this  he  took  no  note),  was  spell- 
bouad  by  a  wonderful  spectacle.  The  bourrasque,  com- 
pletely lulled,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  strong  west  wind 
(titia  wind  brings  clear  weather  in  the  north,  although  it 
Laa  an  opposite  effect  in  other  climates),  which  hadswept 
the  clouds  I'roiik  the  sky  in  a  few  seconds.  The  stars  wora 
shiidng  with  I'ar  more  brilliancy  than  in  southern  coun- 
tries.  Cristiano  felt  as  if  he  had  never  seen  them  before. 
They  looked  literally  like  suns  ;  and  the  crescent  moon 
also,  in  proportion  aa  it  arose  ia  the  purified  atmosphere, 
ponrcd  forth  a  powerful  radiance,  which,  in  any  other  re* 
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giop,  would  have  been  super-planetary.  The  night,  al- 
ready so  clear,  was  made  still  brighter  by  the  light  re« 
fleeted  from  the  snow  and  ice,  and  the  grand  features 
of  the  landscape  were  as  sharply  defined  in  the  trans- 
parent atmosphere  as  in  a  silver  dawn. 

These  features  were  sublime.  Granite  mountains,  with 
their  angular  peaks  covered  with  eternal  snows,  shut  in  a 
narrow  horizon,  open  only  along  the  valley  towards  the 
south-west.  The  level  surfaces  and  details  were  a  little 
obscured,  but  the  general  outline  of  the  picture  was 
brought  out  with  perfect  distinctness  by  the  immense  side 
vault  of  the  blue  sky  left  uncovered  by  the  break  in  the 
granite  chain.  Cristiano,  who  may  be  said  to  have  groped 
his  way  to  Stollborg  through  whirlwinds  of  snow,  knew 
the  points  of  the  compass  well  enough  to  understand  that 
he  had  come  by  this  gently  undulating  valley,  and  he 
formed  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  direction  of  the  gorges 
of  Falun.  This  was  the  station  where  he  had  break- 
fasted in  the  morning,  while  M.  Goefle,  whose  horse  was 
strong  and  swift,  had  stopped  there  at  a  later  hour  and 
for  a  longer  time. 

The  valley,  or  rather  the  chain  of  narrow  valleys  lead- 
ing fron  Falun  to  the  Chateau  do  Waldemora,  came  to  au 
end  abruptly  in  this  place,  in  an  apparent  cul-de-sac, 
an  irregular  amphitheatre  of  lofty  summits  formed  by 
one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Sevenberg  chain  (otherwise  the 
mountains  of  Seves,  or  Sevons),  which  separates  central 
Sweden  from  the  southern  part  of  Norway.  Two  fierce 
torrents  descend  from  the  heights  of  Sevenberg,  from  the 
north-west  to  the  south-east,  follow  the  chain  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  and  rush,  in  proportion  as  it  lowers,  the 
one  towards  the  Baltic  and  the  other  towards  Lake  Wener 
and  the  Kattegat.  These  two  torrents,  which  gradually 
become  rivers,  are  the  Dala  and  the  Klara  ;  or,  as  we 
say,  the  Dal  and  the  Klar. 

Stollborg  stood  upon  a  small  rocky  island,  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  little  lakes  formed  by  the  Klar,  or 
by  one  of  its  rapid  branches.  The  reader  will  not  care 
for  minute  geographical  details,  but  we  can  describe  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  landscape  with  sufficient 
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accuracy.  It  was  a  scene  of  wild  and  eavage  desolatioa  ; 
the  mountains  shone  in  the  limpid  night  like  a  group  of 
Ctystal  fortresses  built  at  uneqaal  heights,  in  the  boldest 
and  most  capricious  manner  ;  snowy  granite  peaks  shut  in 
three-quarters  of  the  horizon  ;  e,  lower  range  of  snowy 
mica-schiet  peaks  assumed  forma  leas  grand  and  more 
fantastic  ;  while  everywhere  a  thousand  i'rozen  waterfalls 
hung  motionless  in  diamond  needles  along  the  rocks. 
These  eiient  cascades  all  converged  towards  the  maia 
stream,  which  was  also  imprisoned  by  the  ice,  and  welded, 
as  it  were,  lo  the  lake,  whose  ehores  could  only  be  traced 
by  the  debris  and  sharp  peaks  of  naked  stone  whose  black 
flanks  the  winter  had  not  been  able  to  cover  with  its  white 
uniform  hue. 

"I  have  often  been  told,"  thought  Cristiano,  "that 
those  severe  northern  nights  reveal  unheard-of  spleudors, 
both  to  the  eye  and  imagination.  K  I  should  return  to 
Naples  and  should  tell  them  that  their  nights  appeal  only 
to  the  senses,  and  that  he  who  has  not  seen  winter  upon 
his  throne  of  frost  cannot  form  the  least  idea  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  divine  work,  I  should  probably  be  insulted 
or  stoned.  What  tben?  There  is  beauty  everywhere 
under  heaven,  and  he  who  feels  that  beauty  keeuly,  will 
always  perhaps  find  the  last  impression  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  inspiring.  Yea,  this  must  really  be  sublime, 
for  here  I  am  forgetting  the  cold,  which  I  thought  I 
should  never  be  able  to  endure,  and  finding  a  son  oi' 
pleasure  even  in  breathing  this  air  tfaat  goes  through  jou 
like  a  kuife.  I  must  certainly  go  to  Laplaad,  although 
Putfo  forsakes  me,  and  poor  Jean  perishes  in  the  riuow. 
I  want  to  see  a  night  twenty-four  hours  long,  and  the 
pale  glimmer  of  noon  in  the  month  of  January.  I  should 
have  no  success  in  that  country,  but  my  moderate  earn- 
ings here  will  enable  me  travel  like  a  great  lord,  that  is 
to  say,  alone  and  on  foot,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  see 
and  enjoy  the  fine  flower  of  life,  novelly,  the  quality 
that  distinguishes  desire  from  lassitude,  dream  from 
memory." 

Eager  and  imaginative,  the  young  man  gazed  far 
away  iato  the  circle  of  high  moimtainst  in  search  of  tba 
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/'^RISTIANO  was  acting  as  we  do  in  certain  dreams, 
^^  when  we  feel  drawn  on  to  accomplish  some  im* 
probable  thing  without  being  able  to  tell  how.  Were  not 
all  his  surroundings  utterly  improbable?  This  fantastic 
chateau,  called  the  new  chateau,  in  opposition  to  the  ruin 
of  Stollborg,  but  dating  back,  in  reality,  to  the  time  of 
Queen  Catherine,  and  which,  with  its  splendor  and 
gayety,  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  the  clouds  into  the 
bosom  of  a  savage  desert  ;  these  avenues  of  naked  rock 
and  furious  waters,  over  which,  thanks  to  the  winter,  ele- 
gant equipages  made  their  way  without  difficulty,  although 
it  seemed  as  if  they  must  be  utterly  impassable  ;  the  rows 
of  lights  outlining  against  the  darkness  the  principal  walls 
with  their  thick  towers,  crowned  with  coppered  roofs  sur- 
mounted by  huge  spires  ;  the  main  building  long,  irregu- 
larly flanked  with  square  pavilions,  and  finished  ofi*  with 
gigantic  gables  notched  with  statues  and  emblems  ;  the 
great  clock  in  the  central  pavilion,  which  was  striking  ten 
o'clock  at  night, — an  hour  when  the  very  bears  are  afraid 
to  stir  the  snow  where  they  lie  cowering,  but  when 
man,  the  most  delicate  animal  of  creation,  dances  in  silk 
stockings  with  bare-shouldered  women  ;  everything  in 
the  savage  grandeur  of  the  situation  and  the  courtly  scene 
filling  it  with  animation,  even  to  the  playful  and  quaint 
harmony  of  the  old-fashioned  French  music  blending  un- 
ceremoniously with  the  sharp  whistling  of  the  wind  in  the 
long  corridors;  —  all  this  seemed  made  to  astonish  a 
traveller,  and  confuse  the  ideas  of  an  Italian. 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  immense  saloons,  and  long  gal- 
lery painted  with  mythological  divinities,  and  full  of  com- 
pany and  noise,  Cristiano  asked  himself  whether  these 
people  were  not  phantoms  conjured  up  in  mockery  by  the 
sorcerers  of  this  solitary  place.  Whence  had  they  come, 
with  their  antiquated  dresses,  these  men  in  spangled  coats, 
these  women  with  powdered  hair,  smiling  through  clouds 
of  feathers  and  laces  ?    Would  not  this  magical  chateau 
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minded  of  his  oversight  by  seeiug  a  sort  of  major-domo,  \ 
wearing  a  sword,  who  came  up  to  hira  in  the  hall,  and 
held  out  Ilia  hand  with  the  utmost  politeness,  after  bowing 
respectfully. 

At  first  Cristiano  was  going  to  shake  hands  with  him 
kindly,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  custom  of  the 
country  to  weluome  people  in  thia  way,  but  he  reflected 
that  he  might  be  asking  him  to  produce  his  invitation. 
The  nutjor-domo  was  old,  ugly,  and  pock-marked  ;  hia 
eyes  were  downcast,  and  their  hypocritical  expression 
was  poorly  disguised  by  an  aifectatiou  of  gentle  apathy. 
Crisûano  put  his  hand  into  hia  vest  pocket,  although  cer- 
tain of  not  finding  what  he  wanted.  It  is  true  diat  he 
had  been  invited  to  visit  Waldemora  at  the  expense  of  hiti 
hoat,  but  not  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country.  He  waa  preparing,  therefore,  to  play  the 
part  of  a  man  who  hoa  forgotten  hia  card  of  adiniasion, 
and  who  is  disposed  to  return  in  search  of  it,  with  the 
privilege  of  not  making  bis  appearance  again,  when  he 
found  in  bi a  pocket — that  is  in  M.  Goefle'a  pocket — a. 
letter  signed  by  tbe  baron,  which  proved  to  be  a  regular 
invitation  for  tbe  honorable  M.  Goefle  and  family,  this 
being  tbe  usual  formula.  As  soon  as  Cristiano  saw  what 
it  was,  be  banded  it  boldly  to  tbe  major-domo,  who  read 
it  at  a  glance. 

"Monsieur  is  the  relative  of  M.  Goefle?"  he  said,  put- 
ting tlie  letter  into  a  basket  with  a  great  many  others. 

"■  Of  course  !  "  replied  Cristiano,  wilh  assurance. 

M.  Johan  (this  waa  the  name  of  the  major-domo)  bowed 
again,  and  opened  a  door  upon  the  main  staircase,  where 
the  guesta  stopping  at  the  ciiateau  were  coming  and  going, 
as  well  aa  the  neighbors,  who,  as  they  were  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  servants  of  the  house,  were  allowed  to  enter 
freely.  Criatiano's  introduction  was  confined  to  thia  sim- 
ple formality,  which  he  would  have  been  veiy  glad  to  dis- 
pense with,  for  he  did  not  propose  to  take  any  direct  part 
in  tbe  entertainment,  but  wanted  merely  to  have  a  gen- 
eral view  of  it,  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  th« 
charming  Margaret. 

He  entered,  firat,  tbe  long  frescoed  gallery  that  trav- 
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BTsed  the  whole  of  the  main  building,  Had  which  was 
decorated  with  passable  eucceas,  in  imitation  of  the 
Italian  taate,  introduced  iuto  Sweden  by  Queen  Christina. 
The  pictures  were  not  good,  but  tliey  were  effective.  They 
represented  hunting  scenes  ;  and  though  an  artist  could 
not  have  failed  to  criticise  the  drawing  and  action  of  the 
dogs,  horses,  and  wild  animals,  he  could  at  least  have 
enjoyed  the  general  effect  of  the  brilliant  and  lively 
coloring. 

Cristiano  walked  along  this  gallery  until  he  came  to  a 
handsome  saloon,  where  they  were  beginning  to  dance. 
His  only  thought  in  looking  at  the  ladies  taking  part 
was  of  Margaret,  hut  his  desire  to  see  her  was  blended 
with  a  secret  anxiety.  How  should  he  renew  the  conver- 
sation begun  at  StoÛborgî  how  substitute  his  own  char- 
acter? or,  at  all  events,  some  new  character,  no  matter 
what,  for  the  one  ho  had  assumed?  This  no  longer 
appeared  to  hiin  so  easy  as  he  had  imagined  it  would 
prove  on  engaging  in  this  wild  adventure.  Ho  was 
almost  glad  to  find  that  Margaret  was  not  in  the  ball- 
room ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  this  respite — for  so  iie 
felt  it  to  be — to  try  and  form  an  idea  of  the  company 
moving  before  him. 

Contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  found  nothing  to 
wonder  at.  At  a  first  glance,  ihis  gathering  had  none  of 
the  peculiarities  that  he  had  anticipated.  The  age,  at 
this  period,  belonged  to  Voltaire,  and  consequently  to 
France.  Like  most  of  the  !Buropean  sovereigns,  the 
upper  classes  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe  had 
adopted  the  language,  and  apparently  the  philosophical 
and  literary  ideas  of  France.  But,  as  taste,  logic,  and 
discemment  are  always  confined  to  the  select  few,  this 
inl'atuation  for  our  ideas  gave  rise  to  a  great  many 
inconsistencies.  For  example,  the  customs  and  manners 
of  foreign  nations  reproduced  much  more  frequently  the 
corruption  and  effeminacy  of  Versailles  than  the  stu- 
dious leisure  of  Ferney.  France  woa  the  fashion  as 
well  a§  philosophy.  Arts,  customs,  monuments,  good 
hreeding,  deportment,  conduct,  were  all  copied,  with 
more  or  less  Huccess,  from  the  prevailing  French  fashion. 
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France,  with  all  her  contradictory  qualities,  good  and 
bad,  magnificent  and  petty,  noLle  and  contemptible,  was 
accepted  indiscriminately.  It  waa  one  of  those  charac- 
teristic epochs,  when  progress  and  decay  shake  hands 
before  joining  in  deadly  conflict. 

The  ball  given  by  Baron  Olaus  was  a  mere  imitation, 
a  little  behind  the  times,  of  a  French  reunion  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  yet  the  baron  hated  France,  and 
was  intriguing  in  the  interest  of  Russia.  But  in  Rus- 
sia also  they  imitated  France,  and  spoke  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  at  court  they  were  estreraejy  barbarous,  and 
even  i'erocious  in  their  manners,  and  yet  they  were 
trying  to  adopt  the  gallant  manners  and  intellectual  re- 
linement  of  French  civilization.  Baron  Olaus,  there- 
fore, was  borne  along  by  the  irresistible  current  of  the 
age.  We  shall  learn  his  histoiy  later.  Let  us  retnm 
now  to  Cristiano. 

After  looking  for  a  while  at  the  dresses  of  the  ladies, 
which  seemed  to  him  only  a  few  years  behind  French 
fashions,  and  at  their  faces,  which  were  generally  sweet 
and  intelligent,  although  they  were  not  all  yoting  and 
bsautilul,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  gentlemen,  and 
tried  to  recognize,  that  is  to  say  to  guess  among  them, 
the  face  and  figure  of  the  master  of  the  house.  Not  fiir 
from  the  spot  where  he  was  observing  all  that  went  on 
without  making  himself  conspicuous,  two  men  were 
talking  in  a  low  voice,  with  their  backs  towards  him. 
Involuntarily  Cristiano  followed  their  conversation, 
alihough  he  felt  no  personal  interest  in  it. 

These  two  mea  were  talking  French,  one  with  a  Rus- 
sian, and  the  other  with  a  Swedish  accent.  The  language 
of  courts  and  diplomacy  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  exchange  their  ideas. 

"Pshaw  I"  said  the  Swede,  "I  am  not  a  cap  any 
more  than  a  Aaf,  allliough  I  am  thought  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  certain  faction  of  the  thickest  cotton  caps  ia 
the  Diet.  I  laugh  at  them  all  alike,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ; 
you  understand  very  Utile  about  Sweden,  if  you  think 
more  of  one  than  of  the  others." 
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"I  know  it,"  replied  the  Russian  ; 
to  the  highest  bidder." 

''Bid,  iheo  !  You  have  no  other  policy.  It  is  simple, 
and  for  you  easy,  since  youra  is  a  rich  government.  I 
am  with  you  heart  and  soul,  without  any  question  of 
nicompense.     With  me  it  is  a  matter  of  conviction." 

"I  know  you  are  not  one  o!'  those  patriots  of  the 
golden  age,  who  are  dreaming  about  the  Scandinavian 
union,  and  that  one  can  always  come  to  an  under- 
eîaniling  witli  you.  The  empress  relies  upon  you,  but 
you  need  not  hope  to  avoid  Ler  liberality  ;  she  accepta 
no  service  without  rewarding  it  magnificently." 

'■1  am  aware  of  it,"  replied  the  Swede,  with  a  bru- 
tality that  struck  Cristiano  ;  "  I  have  learned  it  from 
uxperience.  Long  live  the  great  Catherine  1  If  slie 
wauls  to  put  ua  in  her  pocket,  let  her  do  it  ;  I  shall  be 
the  last  one  to  offer  any  opposition.  If  she  will  only  rid 
ua  of  all  these  foolish  doctrines  about  the  rights  and 
liberty  of  the  peasants — whidi  are  our  curse  —  she  will 
be  doing  a  good  work.  The  citizens  and  noblemen  who 
arc  their  leaders,  ought  to  be  arrested,  and  have  respect- 
ively a  good  taste  of  the  knout,  and  a  good  dose  of 
tiiberia  administered  to  tJiem.  Aa  for  our  worthy  king, 
if  liLj  bisliopric  is  restored  to  him,  and,  above  all,  if  he 
yata  rid  of  lus  wife,  he  wDI  haïe  nothing  to  complain  of." 

■'  Don't  speak  eo  loud,"  replied  the  Russian,  "  some 
one  may  be  listening  without  seeming  to." 

■'  There  is  no  danger,  Every  one  here  preteuda  to 
spoak  French,  but  there  are  not  ten  persons  out  of  a 
humlred  who  can  understand  it.  Besides,  what  I  have 
jtiBt  said,  I  am  ia  the  habit  of  saying  freely.  I  dis- 
<:overcd  long  ago  that  it  is  the  best  polity  to  make  your 
opiuions  feafed.  For  my  part,  I  shout  upon  tlm  house- 
lopa  that  Sweden  is  done  for.  Let  those  who  object 
prove  the  contrary." 

Although  Cristiano  did  not  belong  to  any  nation, 
allLougb  he  knew  nothing  either  of  his  country  or 
lamily,  he  felt  indignant  to  hear  a  Swede  so  impudently 
eclliag  his  uation^ty,  and  he  tried  to  see  the  features 
of  IU0  man  who  could  talk  so  ;  bat  his  attention  was 
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suddenly  diverted  by  the  bustling,  awkward  approach 
of  an  eccentric  individual,  who  was  running  about  from 
group  to  group  with  the  activity  of  a  man  who  is  taking 
pains  to  do  the  honors  of  the  entertainment.  This  mdi* 
vidual  was  dressed  in  a  gaudy  red  coat,  very  richly  em- 
broidered, and  decorated  with  the  Swedish  order  of  the 
polar  star.  His  wig  was  frizzed  magnificently,  in  the 
very  worst  style,  and  was  much  too  high  for  the  fashion  ; 
while  his  enormous  cufis  of  superb  lace  were  more  sug- 
gestive of  luxury  than  neatness.  In  other  respects  he 
was  old,  ugly,  petulant,  and  whimsical  ;  slightly  hump- 
backed, very  lame,  and  completely  cross-eyed.  This  last 
defect  gave  him,  at  a  first  glance,  a  wicked  expression, 
and  Cristiano  concluded  that  this  disagreeable  original 
must  be  one  and  the  same  person  with  Margaret's  absurd 
and  hateful  suitor. 

To  avoid  being  obliged  to  introduce  himself,  and  keep 
up  his  pretended  relationship  with  M.  Goefle,  whose 
name  he  had  assumed  unscrupulously  and  without  danger 
in  his  interview  with  the  major-domo,  Cristiano  pru- 
dently withdrew.  He  resolved  now  to  go  from  room  to 
room  until  he  had  seen  the  young  countess,  even  if  he 
should  be  obliged  to  retire  immediately,  without  speak- 
ing to  her.  He  imagined  that  the  hump-backed  châtelain 
had  looked  at  him  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  but  he 
made  his  way  skilfully  through  a  group  of  persons  who 
were  talking  near  a  door,  and  fiattered  himself  that  he 
had  escaped  in  time. 

He  walked  along  for  several  minutes,  not  exactly  in  a 
crowd  (the  place  was  so  large  that  the  guests  did  not 
look  very  numerous),  but  amid  lively  groups,  which  he 
did  not  have  leisure  to  observe  attentively.  Fearing  to 
be  questioned  before  he  could  find  Margaret,  he  passed 
with  a  preoccupied  manner  and  proud  expression-— 
which  he  assumed  all  the  more  because  he  felt  his  audac- 
ity ready  to  fail  him.  And  yet,  whether  from  curiosity 
about  a  guest  that  no  one  knew,  or  because  of  their  ad- 
miration for  his  fine  presence  and  remarkable  face,  people 
everywhere  seemed  inclined  to  speak  to  him,  or  at  least 
to  receive  his  advances   favorably.     But  Cristiano  was 
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feeling  a  sort  of  vorUgo  that  mode  him  misunderetand  ihe 
affable  glaacca  and  good'humored  amiles  that  were  be- 
Bton'ed  upon  liim.  He  hurried  along,  tiierefore,  wilhout 
preteudiag  to  disguise  tliat  he  was  seeking  some  oue  ;  lo 
the  pereoDS  who  made  way  betbre  him,  lie  bowed  with  au 
easy  grace  that  was  natural  to  him,  but  without  daring 
to  look  at  them  closely. 

At  last,  on  returning  to  the  hunting-gallery,  as  it 
was  called,  he  saw  two  ladies,  iu  whom  ho  immedi- 
ately recognized  the  blood  fairy  whom  he  had  seen  at 
Slollborg  an  hour  before,  and  her  governesa.  Mude- 
tnoifiellB  Fotiu's  simple  dress,  timid  and  refined  manner, 
and  a  eomelhing  about  her  unmialakably  French,  left 
no  doubt  as  to  her  identity.  This  completed  the  first  part 
oC  the  little  romance  that  Cristiaoo  had  plai^oed.  lie  was 
at  the  chateau,  he  had  found  no  sort  of  dillieuliy  iu 
getting  admitted,  he  had  avoided  the  observation  and 
questions  of  the  master  of  ttie  house  ;  and,  lastly,  he  hu<l 
i'ouad  Margaret  under  the  kind  proleetiou  of  lier  confi- 
daolu.  But  this  was  not  all.  lie  had  still  to  approacli 
the  young  countess,  or  nttraet  her  attention,  and  Jiud 
flome  means  of  renewing  their  acquaiutance  on  a  new 

The  second  part  of  the  romance  opened  in  rather  an 
alarming  way.  Just  as  Cristiaoo,  who  hoped  that  u 
look  of  Margaret's  woidd  inspire  him,  was  trying  to 
catch  her  eye,  he  heard  an  unequal  step  clamping  along 
behind  him,  and  a  shrill,  squeaking  voice  stopped  iiiu 
short  with  these  words  : 

"  Monsieur  !  Stranger  1  stranger  !  Where  are  you 
going  so  fast?" 

U'he  adventurer  turned,  and  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  deformed,  cross-eyed  old  man,  whom  he 
thought  he  had  so  successfully  avoided.  It  was  literally 
face  to  face,  lor  the  lame  man,  who  was  rushing  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  could  not  ehange  hia  gait  quickly  enough,  and 
almost  feU  into  his  urmB.  Cristiano  might  Lave  fled, 
'jut  that  would  have  been  to  lose  everything  ;  he  faced 
it  out  boldly,  and  replied  : 
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"I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  baron  ;  you  are  tlie  verj 
person  I  was  looking  for." 

^^Ah,  indeed!"  said  the  lame  man,  holding  out  his 
hand  with  sudden  cordiality;  "I  thought  as  much.  I 
remarked  your  face  among  ail  the  others.  '  That  is  an 
educated  man,*  I  said  to  myself;  'some  learned  trav- 
eller, a  serious  person,  a  mind,  in  a  word,  and  certainly  I 
am  the  pole  which  always  attracts  such  magnets.'  Well, 
here  I  am,  at  your  service.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
devote  myself  to  you.  I  love  young  people  when  they 
are  studious,  and  you  can  ask  me  all  the  questions  that 
you  want  to  have  solved." 

There  was  so  much  simplicity  and  good-humor  in  the 
old  man's  laughing  face  and  vain  talk,  that  Cristiano  in  his 
heart  accused  Margaret  of  doing  him  injustice.  He  was 
an  absurd  and  impossible  lover,  to  be  sure,  but  he  was 
the  best  old  fellow  in  the  world,  and  as  harmless  as  a 
child.  Although  one  of  his  eyes  did  wander  about  the 
room  in  a  vague  and  aimless  sort  of  a  way,  the  other 
one  looked  at  his  companion  with  such  a  frank  and 
fatherly  expression,  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  accuse  him  of  ferocity. 

"I  am  overwhelmed  by  your  goodness,  baron,"  re- 
plied Cristiano,  sufficiently  reassured  to  be  somewhat 
ironical.  ''I  knew  that  you  were  versed  in  the  sciences, 
and  therefore  having  myself  some  feeble  notion — " 

"You  wanted  to  ask  my  advice,  to  have  the  benefit  of 
my  instruction,  perhaps.  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  method, 
method  in  all  things.  But  I  won't  keep  you  standing 
among  these  frivolous  people,  who  are  coming  and 
going  ;  sit  down,  sit  down.  No  one  will  disturb  us  ;  and, 
if  you  feel  inclined,  wc  will  talk  all  night.  When 
science  is  the  theme,  I  forget  all  about  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  sleep.  You  are  the  same,  no  doubt.  The  fact  is 
you  must  be  so,  or  not  meddle  with  becoming  learned  !  " 

"Alas I"  thought  Cristiano,  "I  have  fallen  into  the 
bottom  of  a  well  of  science,  and  am  condemned  to  the 
mines,  I  wager,  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exile  of 
Siberia." 

This  discovery  was  the  more  cruel,  because  Margaret 
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bfid  passed  on,  and  was  already  at  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
chatting  with  one  and  another  of  Uie  persons  who  ( 
forward  to  greet  her,  and  evidently  going  to  the  ball- 
room, where  the  baron  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to 
join  her.  He  was  seated  in  one  of  the  semicircular 
embrasures  of  the  gallery,  near  a  stove,  concealed  by 
some  branches  of  yew  and  ivy,  which,  with  various 
hunting  weapons  and  stuiFed  heads  of  wild  animals, 
formed  a  trophy. 

"I  see,"  said  Cristiano,  who  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  avoid  the  proposed  acieutific  conversation,  "  (hat 
yoii  are  a  nniversal  genina.  Tour  skill  in  hunting  ia 
everywhere  talked  of,  and  I  am  surprised  that  you  have 

"Why  do  you  take  mo  for  a  hunter?"  replied  the  old 
man,  with  a  look  of  surprise.  "  Oh  I  you  suppose  timt  I 
am  guilty  of  the  murder  of  those  beasts,  whose  mutilated 
beads  are  hangitig  there,  looking  at  us  so  sadly  with  their 
jjoor  eoamel  eyes  \o  a  e  m  stakeo  I  De  c  1  un  cd 
in  my  life.  I  ha  a  h  rro  o  amu  men  s  b  ch 
increase  the  fero  y  only  oooualomn  I  so 
tbe  study  of  the  nsens  ble  but  frui  fid  en  a  Is  of  la 
globe  I  bat  I  have  devo  ei  myself 

■'  Excuse  me,  ba  on  I  ho     h  — 

"There,  again  why  do  you  c  Une  baron Î  I  am 
nothing  of  the  k  ud  al  I  ou  h  s  nie  ha  he  k  a^ 
eimobled  me  and  cou  ed  on  me  ho  kn  h  hood  ot  h 
polar  Btar,  ae  a  e  a  d  to  my  labo  s  n  he  m  nea  ot 
FaluQ.  I  wns  p  oteaao  of  he  school  ol  m  ue  alogv  n 
that  city,  as  of  cou  se  you  know  bu  I  bave  no  r  ^h  u 
a  title.  It  is  qi  B  enough  lor  me  o  hi  ve  some  few 
privileges  which  „  vo  me  a  po  on  h  he  bau  h  y 
caste,  for  which,  afle  all  I  don  a  e  he  I  as  n  1 
world." 

"  I    have   made   some   mis  ake         hoo  1      C       an 
"Oh,  then  1  I  shall  ha\e  to  escape  from  tbia  scieotiliL 
gentleman  as  quickly  as  possible,  although  I  seek  him 
out  BgaJD  later." 

But  he  changed  bis  mind  suddenly  when  he  saw  Mar- 
garet turning  back,  and  proceeding  slowly,  in  spite  of 
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numerous  interruptions,  towards  the  very  spot  where  he 
was  seated.  His  only  thought  now  was  to  put  himself 
on  the  best  terms  with  the  geologist,  so  that  he  might 
introduce  him,  if  he  could  possibly  bring  it  about,  as  a 
distinguished  man.  He  dashed  into  conversation,  there- 
fore ;  and  he  knew  more  than  enough  to  ask  intelligent 
questions.  At  Falun,  in  the  morning,  he  had  visited 
the  principal  mine,  and  had  taken  pleasure  in  collecting 
a  number  of  interesting  specimens,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  Puffo,  who  often  thought  him  crazy.  He  knew, 
moreover,  that  if  you  listen  respectfully  to  a  learned 
and  vain  man,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
knowledge,  he  will  be  pretty  sure,  as  a  usual  thing,  to 
think  you  very  intelligent.  This  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. Without  dreaming  of  asking  his  name,  his 
country,  or  his  profession,  the  professor  gave  Cristiano  a 
minute  description  of  the  subterranean  world.  In  fact, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  he  cared  for  nothing 
but  himself,  his  reputation,  and  his  writings  ;  in  a  word, 
for  the  success  of  his  observations  and  discoveries. 

At  any  other  time  Cristiano  would  have  listened  with 
pleasure,  for  he  saw  plainly  that  he  was  talking  to  a  man 
who  was  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  and,  for  his 
own  part,  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  all  departments  of 
natural  science  ;  but  Margaret  was  approaching,  and  his 
thoughts  began  to  wander.  The  professor  noticed  his 
sudden  preoccupation,  and  looking  around  with  his  good 
eye,  cried  : 

"Ah  !  there  is  my  fiancée  !  I  am  no  longer  surprised  ! 
Farbleul  my  dear  friend,  I  must  introduce  you  to  the 
most  amiable  person  in  the  kingdom." 

"It  is  really  he,  then!"  thought  Cristiano,  in  pro- 
found amazement.  "I  am  talking  to  Baron  Olaus  !  He 
seems  to  be  half  crazy,  but  this  is  actually  the  old  man 
to  whom  this  Rose  of  the  North  is  to  be  sacrificed  I  " 

He  ceased  to  doubt,  although  his  surprise  was  re- 
doubled when  he  saw  Margaret  quicken  her  step,  and 
heard  her  say  to  Mademoiselle  Potin  : 

"  Here  is  my  lover  at  last  1  " 


Sbe  held  out  her  hand  to  the  old  man,  aud  udded,  witli 
u  eweet  aod  almost  tender  smile  : 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  monsieur,  to  liide  yourself 
in  this  little  corner,  wheu  your  Bancéo  has  heen  looking  for 
you  for  the  last  hour?" 

"You  see,"  said  the  professor  to  Cristiano,  ivith  art- 
less satisfaction,  "she  looks  for  me,  slie  is  uahappy 
when  I  am  not  with  her  j  Wbikt  woulil  you  have,  my 
beanly?  It  ia  not  my  fault  that  so  many  people  wish  to 
consult  me,  and  here  is  a  charming  young  man,  a  trav- 
eller— French,  are  you  not?  or  Italian,  for  you  have  a 
very  slight  foreign  accent?  Allow  me,  Couniesa  Marga- 
ret, to  introduce  ray  young  friend,  M.  de .     Excuse 

me,  monsieur,  what  is  your  name?" 

"Chrisiian  Goefle,"  said  Cristiano,  without  hesitation. 

At  this  assumed  name,  and,  above  all,  at  tho  young 
man's  voice  and  pronunciation,  Margaret  trembled. 

"Are  you  Monsieur  Goefle'a  son?"  she  said,  eagerly. 
"'Oh,  it  is  singular  how  much  you  resemble  him  I  " 

"There  would  be  nothing  singular  in  such  near  rela- 
tives looking  alike,"  replied  the  professor,  "  but  this 
gentleman  can  only  be  Goefle's  nephew.  Goefle  never 
married,  and  consequently  he  has  no  children,  any  more 
than  myself," 

"That  would  be  no  reason,"  Cristiano  whispered  in 
the  professor's  ear. 

"To  be  sm-e  ;  you  are  right  !"  replied  the  latter  in  tho 

me  lone,  and  with  the  moBt  incredible  simplicity  ;  "  I 

i  not  think  of  that!  That  devil  ul'  a  Goefle  1  You 
are  his  son,  then,  by  a  left-banded  marriage?" 

'  Urought  up  iu  a  foreign  country,  and  just  arrived  in 
Sweden,"  replied  Cristiano,  astonished  at  the  success  of 
Uie  impromptu  Buggestious. 

"Well,  well!"  replied  the  pi-ofessor,  who  cared  very 
little  about  other  people's  affairs.  "I  understand;  it  is 
quite  plain — you  are  his  nephew." 

lie  turned  to  Margaret. 

"I  know  this  gcntlenaan  perfectly  well,"  he  said;  "he 
s  the  nephew  of  my  excellent  friend  Monsieur  Goefle, 
and  I  have  the  honor  to  present  him  to  yuu.     You  dou'l 
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involuntary  glance  at  iLe  doctor  of  law' 
and  asking  himself  wLetLer  Margaret  w 
ically,  or  questioning  him  in  gond  faith. 

He  reaolFed  to  bring  about  an  expli 

"There  is  another  point  of  resemblance  between  mj 
nncle  and  myself,"  he  said,  "  and  that  is  the  deep  iulereat 
that  we  feel  in  a  person  of  your  acquaintance,  and  the 
desire  with  which  we  both  are  animated  to  be  of  service 
lo  her." 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  the  yoang  girl,  blushing  with  an 
air  of  frankness  that  dissipated  Cristiaoo's  anxiety;  "I 
see  that  your  uncle  has  been  gossiping,  and  that  he  has 
told  you  about  my  visit  this  evening." 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  confided  any  secret  to 
him  ;  in  what  he  repeated  to  me  there  was  no  mystery 
at  wliich  you  need  blush." 

"Kepeated? — repeated?  I  believe  you  were  there,  in 
some  room  or  closet  close  by  ;  you  beard  everything." 

"It  was  BO,  I  confess,"  replied  Cristiano,  who  saw 
that  sha  would  confide  io  him  more  quickly  if  he  took 
advantage  of  her  innocent  suggestion.  "I  was  in  my 
uncle's  bedroom,  arranging  hia  papers.  Without  his 
knowledge,  and  in  spite  of  myself,  I  heard  everything." 

"That  is  very  pleasant,  upon  my  word!"  said  Mai'- 
garet,  somewhat  confused,  and  yet  pleased  without  know- 
ing why  ;  "instead  of  oao  eonfidanto  it  sooma  that  I  had 
two." 

"  Your  confession  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  angel  ; 
but  I  am  beginning  to  be  afraid  that  it  was  in  reality 
tliat  of  ft  demon." 

'•ïliaaka  for  your  good  opinion.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  has  caused  it?" 

"A  strange  inaincerity  that  I  cannot  explain.  You 
described  Baroa  Olaus  as  a  monster,  physically  and 
morally — " 

"  Excuse  me,  monsieur  ;  you  did  not  uodersland  me. 
I  called  him  disagreeable,  terrible  ;  I  never  said  that  he 
wm  nglj." 

"And  yet  vou  might  have  said  so  truthfully;  for  to 
speak  plainly,  he  is  abominably  ugly." 
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b  is  trae  ihftt  his  hard  ftod  cold  es[wesâioa  makes 
bat  ereiy  one  sgraes  tlwt   he  has  very 


B  people  of  tbïi  couatty  hare  a  sisgolar  stand' 
t  there  Î3  no  disputing  about  tastes  !    I  do  Dot 
"h  them.     Be  seems  to  me  ogif  and  deformed, 
tl  and  good-tioiDOred." 

e  eertaioly  joking,  M.  Cbristiaii  Goeâe,  or  we 
id  each  other.     God  fotsire   me.  you 
J  at  the  persou  oppoâte.     Is  it  possible  that 
yon  hare  mislakeu  him  for  the  BaroD  de  Waldemora?" 

"-'How  caa  I  help  soppofiag  that  the  person  who  calls 
yoQ  his  Saucée,  and  whom  you  gayly  call  your  lorer,  is 
the  baroo?" 

Margaret  burst  out  langfaing. 

"  Oh  !  dear  me,"  she  cried,  "  if  yon  have  reaDy  imag- 
ined thai  I  could  treat  Baron  Olaus  with  such  frieudhr 
familiarity,  you  must  hare  thought  me  rery  deceitful  or 
Tery  îacoDsîstenl  ;  but,  thank  God,  I  am  neither  the  one 
Dor  the  other.  The  individual  whom  I  call  jestin^y  my 
lorer,  is  a  person  of  no  tees  consequence  than  the 
doctor  of  sciences,  Moasieor  Stangstadius,  of  whom  you 
most  have  heard  your  uncle  speak." 

"Doctor  Stangstadius,"  replied  Cristiano,  feeling 
Teiy  much  relieved  ;  "  1  must  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  him,  even  by  name.  I  have  just  arrived  from  a 
distant  country,  w-here  I  hare  aln'ays  lived," 

"I  can  imderïiand,  then,"  replied  Margaret,  "how  ii 
is  thai  you  have  not  heard  of  our  learned  mineralogist. 
Tour  opinion  of  him  is  very  correct.  He  is  an  exceUent 
m^ut,  sometimes  a  little  violent,  but  never  malicious. 
And  then  he  is  simple  as  a  child  !  There  are  certain 
days  when  he  imagines  that  my  passion  for  him,  as  he 
calls  it,  is  serious,  and  when  he  tries  to  break  the  chain, 
assuring  me  that  a  great  man  like  himself  belongs  to  the 
imiverse,  and  caimot  devote  himself  to  a  woman.  I 
have  known  him  for  a  loQg  time  ;  ever  since  he  came  to 
the  chateau  where  I  was  brought  up,  for  the  purpose  of 
mnH-ng  investigations  on  our  estates.  He  passed  several 
weeks  with  us,  and,  since  then,  my  aunt  hsÀ  allowed  him 
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to  visit  me  whenever  his  business  brings  him  to  our  prov- 
ince. He  was  my  only  acquaintance  here  when  I 
arrived,  for  jou  must  know  that  Baron  Olaus  has  made 
him  superintendent  of  important  mining  operations  on 
his  domain.  But  there  is  my  aunt  looking  for  me! 
Now  I  shall  have  a  good  scolding,  you  will  see  I  " 

"Do  you  want  to  avoid  her?  Pass  between  the  wall 
and  this  hunting  trophy." 

"Potin  would  have  to  go  too,  and  we  could  never 
persuade  M.  Stangstadius  to  keep  our  secret.  Oh  dear  ! 
now  my  aunt  will  torment  me  to  death  to  dance  with  the 
baron,  but  I  shall  persist  in  being  lame,  though  the 
pain  is  so  slight  that  I  scarcely  feel  it." 

"It  is  nothing  at  all,  I  hope." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  down  on  the 
staircase  a  little  while  ago,  in  my  aunt's  presence.  My 
ankle  really  did  hurt  me  a  little,  and  I  looked  dreadfully 
woe-begone,  to  prove  that  I  could  not  possibly  open  the 
court  dance  with  the  master  of  the  house.  My  aunt  had 
to  take  my  place,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here  ;  but  the 
dance  is  over,  and  here  she  comes  !  " 

In  fact.  Countess  Elfride  d'Elveda  approached,  and 
Cristiano,  who  had  taken  a  seat  by  Margaret's  side, 
drew  back  a  little. 

The  countess  was  a  small  woman,  fair,  fat,  lively  and 
resolute.  She  was  scarcely  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
was  very  coquettish,  although  less  from  gallantry  than  a 
love  of  intrigue. 

She  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  cœpB  in  Sweden  ;  that 
is,  she  took  sides  with  Eussia  against  France,  whose 
partisans  were  called  haU;  and  with  the  nobility  and 
Lutheran  clergy  against  the  king,  who  naturally  sought 
his  support  in  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  the  citizens 
and  peasants. 

She  had  been  pretty,  anij,  what  with  her  wit  and 
rank,  was  still  sufficiently  so  to  make  conquests  ;  but 
there  was  something  in  her  manner,  by  turns  haughty 
and  familiar,  that  displeased  Cristiano.  Her  evident 
duplicity  and  obstinacy,  which  he  read  at  a  glance,  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  promise  well  for  Margaret's  future.. 


THE  SNO  W  SiAlf. 

"Well,"  slie    Baid  to  the  latter,  sharply  and  briefly, 

"  what  are  you  doing  here  ci-ouched  up  against  this  Btove, 
B3  if  you  were  froien  ?    Come,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  !  " 

"Yea,  aunt,"  replied  Margaret,  pretending,  with  inno- 
cent hypocrisy,  to  rise  with  diificulty;  "but  the  fact  is 
that  I  am  suffering  very  much  with  my  foot.  Being 
unable  to  danco,  I  felt  cold  in  the  large  saloon." 

"Whom  were  you  talking  to?"  inquired  the  countess, 
looking  at  Cristiano,  who  had  gone  up  to  M.  Stang- 
Btadius. 

"The  Bephew  of  your  friend  M.  Gkiefle,  whom  Mon- 
BÏeur  Staugstadius  just  preaenled  to  me.  Shall  I  intro- 
duce him  to  you,  aunt?" 

Cristiano,  who  was  not  listening  to  the  professor, 
heard  perfectly  well  what  Margaret  said.  Resolved  to 
risk  everything  to  continue  his  acquaintance  with  the 
niece,  he  came  forward  of  his  own  accord,  and  bowed 
to  the  aunt  in  such  a  respectful  and  graceful  manner, 
that  she  was  struck  by  his  fine  appearance.  She  must 
have  been  very  much  in  need  of  M.  Goefle,  for,  in  spile 
of  Cristiano's  plebeian  name,  she  received  him  as  courte- 
ously as  if  he  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  families  in 
the  country  ;  and  when  Mousteur  Stangstadius  declared 
that  he  was  a  young  mau  of  great  merit,  became  exces- 
sively condescend!  ug. 

"I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  she 
jMiid,  "  and  I  am  angry  with  M,  Goefle  for  never  speaking 
to  me  about  a  nephew  who  does  him  honor.  Are  you  a 
devotee  of  science,  like  our  distinguished  friend  Stang- 
stadius? I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  There  is  no  finer  career 
that  a  young  man  can  choose.  No  position  is  more  agree- 
able than  that  of  the  scientific  man,  for  he  is  not  obliged 
to  make  sacrifices  to  obtain  consideration." 

"I  see  that  it  is  soin  Sweden,"  replied  Cristiano,  "and 
it  is  an  honor  to  this  noble  country.  In  Italy,  where  I 
waB  brought  up,  and  even  in  France,  which  was  my 
!  for  some  lime,  it  is  very  different  ;  there,  learned 
are  generally  poor,  and  poorly  encouraged,  when 
Ihey  are  not  persecuted  by  religious  fanaticism," 

This  reply  enraptured  the  geologist,  who  waa  very  vail 
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of  his  country,  and  was  extremely  pleasing  to  the  countess, 
who  despised  France. 

"  You  are  right,"  she  said,  "  and  I  do  not  understand 
why  your  uncle  should  not  have  had  you  educated  in  your 
own  country,  where  the  position  of  students  is  so  for- 
tunate and  honorable." 

"  He  wished  me  to  speak  the  foreign  languages  with 
facility,"  replied  Cristiano,  saying  the  first  thing  that  oc- 
curred to  him,  "  but  he  need  not  have  sent  me  so  far  upon 
that  account  ;  for  you  speak  French  here,  I  find,  as  well 
as  they  do  in  France." 

"We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  politeness," 
said  the  countess,  "  but  you  are  flattering  us.  We  do 
not  speak  it  as  well  as  you  do,  probably,  and  our  Italian 
is  still  worse  —  although  every  one  who  is  carefully  edu- 
cated studies  it.  You  must  talk  Italian  with  my  niece, 
and,  if  she  makes  mistakes,  laugh  at  her  well.  But  why 
is  M.  Goefle  so  anxious  about  the  modem  languages? 
Does  he  intend  you  for  a  diplomat  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  madame  ;  I  am  not  yet  fully  aware  of  his 
intentions." 

"  Fie  I  Fie  !     Pooh  !  "  cried  the  geologist. 

"  Softly,  dear  professor,"  resumed  the  countess  ;  "  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  that  side  too.  All  careers 
are  desirable  for  those  who  know  how  to  make  them  so." 

"  If  you,  madame,  will  condescend  to  advise  me,  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  indebted  to  you  for  a  valuable 
suggestion." 

"  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  do  so,"  she  replied,  with 
an  afiectation  of  genial  amiability  ;  "  and  I  feel  all  the 
more  interest  in  you,  because  you  have  all  the  qualities  to 
insure  success.  Come  with  us  to  the  dancing-hall.  I 
want  my  niece  to  dance  at  least  one  minuet  ;  it  is  not 
fatiguing,  and  she  is  very  perverse  to  refuse.  Do  you 
hear,  Margaret  ?     You  must  do  like  every  one  else  !  " 

"But,  aunt,"  said  Margaret,  "every  one  has  not  a 
sprained  ankle." 

"In  society,  my  child  (I  am  saying  this.  Monsieur 
Goefle,  for  your  benefit  as  well),  you  must  never  let  any- 
thing prevent  you  firom  being  agreeable  or  useful.     Re- 


e  thing  :  no  one  fails  lo  fulfil  his  deatîuj  but 
through  his  own  fault.  You  must  have  a  will  of  iron  ; 
you  must  be  superior  to  cold  attd  heat,  hunger  and  thirst, 
great  sufferings  aa  well  as  little  pains.  The  world  is  not, 
a  youug  people  imagine,  a  fairy  palace,  where  you  live 
3r  enjoyment.  It  is,  on  the  eoatrary,  a  place  of  trial, 
'here  you  will  have  to  conquer  all  your  wants,  all  your 
desires,  all  your  repuguances,  with  real  stoicism;  —  that 
if  you  have  an  aim  in  life,  and  if  you  have  uot  you  are 
a  very  weak  persou.  Ask  your  lover,  Margaret,  whether 
lie  think»  of  hU  little  comforts  when  he  descends  into  an 
abyss  lo  seek  that  which  is  the  aim  of  his  life.  Very 
well  ;  under  the  domes  of  palaces,  as  well  as  iu  the  caverns 
nf  raines,  there  are  horrors  to  be  braved.  That  of  dancing 
with  a  slight  pain  in  your  ankle  is  a  very  little  thiu 
comparison  willi  what  is  before  you.     Com 
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Margaret  could  not  help  looking  piteously  at  Cristiano, 
as  much  as  to  say  ; 

■'  You  sec,  I  shall  never  be  as  strong  as  she  is." 

■'  Shall  I  offer  my  arm  to  Countess  Margoretî"  said 
Lo  the  imperious  aunt  ;  "she  is  really  limping." 
o  ;  it  is  nothing  but  caprice  1  You  will  see  that 
she  will  stop  limping  soon  enough,  for  it  is  very  awkward, 
~  1,  Margaret,  give  your  arm  to  M.  Slangstadius,  and 
go  beiure  us  ;  we  want  to  see  which  of  you  limps  the 
most." 

"What's  that?  What's  that?"  cried  the  professor; 
"  I  don't  limp  at  all,  when  I'm  careful.  If  I  choose  I  can 
walk  ten  times  etraighter  aud  faster  than  the  best  pedos- 
triaus.  I  only  wish  you  could  see  me  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, proving  to  the  lazy  guides  that  one  can  do  whatever 
he  wishes  !  " 

Aa  ho  spoke,  M.  Stangstadiua  began  to  walk  very  rap- 
idly, but  with  such  a  vigorous  elevation  of  his  misshapen 
person  at  every  alleruiite  step,  that  poor  Margaret  was  al- 
most lifted  bodily  off  tlie  floor, 

"  Give  me  your  arm,"  said  Countess  Elfride  to  Cris- 
tiano ;  "  not  ihat  I  care  for  au  escort,  or  require  any  as- 
«etauee,  but  because  I  wish  to  apeak  to  you," 
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Cristiano  obeyed,  and  the  conntess,  who  both  walked 
and  talked  rapidly,  added  : 

"  Your  uncle  has  told  you,  I  suppose,  that  I  wish  to 
marry  my  niece  to  the  Baron  de  Waldemora  ? 

"  Yes,  madame,  he  told  me  so  —  this  evening. 

''This  evening?  Has  he  arrived?  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  here  I  " 

''  He  could  not  find  a  room  at  the  chateau,  no  doubt, 
and  he  is  stopping  at  StoUborg.*' 

''  What  I  In  that  den  of  evil  spirits?  Well  !  he  will 
be  in  good  company  !     But  isn't  he  coming  to  the  baU?** 

*'  I  hope  not  I  "  replied  Cristiano,  thoughtlessly. 

"  You  hope  not  I  " 

"  I  say  so  because  of  his  gout,  which  requires  perfect 
repose." 

"  Indeed  !  Has  he  the  gout?  What  a  trial  to  such  a 
brisk,  active  man  I  He  never  had  it  before,  and  imagined 
that  he  was  always  going  to  escape." 

'^  It  is  quite  recent  —  the  attack  came  on  only  a  few 
days  ago.  He  sent  me,  here  in  his  place  to  present  his 
compliments  to  you,  and  receive  your  commands,  which 
I  will  communicate  to  him  as  soon  as  he  wakes  in  the 
morning." 

"  Very  well,  then,  you  can  tell  him  what  I  say.  This 
is  a  matter  that  I  make  no  sort  of  mystery  about.  I 
have  noticed  that,  when  you  proclaim  your  plans  boldly, 
they  are  already  half  accomplished.  It  is  my  wish,  there- 
fore, to  marry  my  niece  to  the  baron.  You  will  tell  me, 
perhaps,  that  he  is  not  young  ;  for  that  very  reason  he 
has  no  time  to  lose  in  frustrating  the  schemes  of  a 
dozen  heirs  whom  he  detests,  and  who  are  trying  in 
vain  to  worm  their  way  into  his  favor.  Stay,  there  are 
two  of  them  passing  now  ;  the  one  this  way  is  the 
Count  de  Nora,  an  inoffensive,  good-natured  man  ;  the 
other,  the  Baron  de  Lindenwald,  is  intelligent,  designing, 
ambitious,  and  (like  all  of  our  nobility  at  present)  poor. 
Baron  Olaus  is  a  happy  exception,  because  he  has  no 
brothers.  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  understand  —  you 
and  your  uncle  as  well — is,  that  the  baron  looks  with  a 
favorable  eye  upon  my  niece,  and  that  she  dislikes  him« 
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This  does  not  discourage  mo  at  all.  M7  niece  is  a 
irliild,  and  will  subaiit.  Since  my  resolution  is  knowu, 
iiO  one  will  venture  to  pay  court  to  him,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  her.  Your  uncle  must  undertake  to  bring  the 
baroa  ta  a  determination,  and  he  can  do  it  easily." 

"  If  the  countess  will  condescend  to  give  me  her  in- 
structions — " 

"  Tou  Bball  have  them  in  two  words  ;  my  niece  loves 
the  baron  I  " 

"Really?" 

^' What  !  Yon  do  not  understand?  An  aspirant  in 
diplomacy  !  " 

■'Ahl  of  course; — excuse  me,  madame  —  Countess 
Margaret  is  reputed  to  love  the  baron,  although  she  de- 
tests him,  and  —  " 

"  The  baroQ  must  believe  that  he  is  loved  ?  " 

"  And  it  ia  Monsieur  Goefle  wlio  must  make  him  think 
80?" 

''  He  alone.  The  baron  is  very  suspicious  ;  I  have 
knowu  him  of  old;  I  could  not  persuade  him.  He  would 
suppose  that  I  was  interested," 

■'  Which  is  not  the  case,"  said  Cristiano,  smiling. 

"  Which  is  the  caso  I  —  for  my  niece.  Ought  I  not  to 
be  so?" 

"  Assuredly  ;  but  will  M.  Goefle  lend  himself  to  this 
slight  exaggeration?  " 

"A  lawyer  hesitate  to  embellish  the  truth  a  little? 
Nonsense  1  When  your  dear  uncle  has  a  suit  to  gain  he 
is  not  so  scrupulous  !  " 

"No  doubt;  but  will  the  baron  believe  him?" 

"  He  will  believe  whatever  M.  Goefle  tells  him.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  he  is  the  only  sincere  man  alive." 

"  The  baron,  then,  wishes  to  be  loved  ftr  himself?  " 

"  Tes,  he  has  that  fancy." 

"  If  he  loves  Countess  Margaret  he  will  find  it  easy  to 
deceive  himself," 

"Loves  her?  Do  you  suppose  anyone  falls  in  love 
when  Ihey  have  reached  his  ago?  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  baron  is  a  man  of  serious  character,  who 
wishes  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  leaving  an  heir,  having 


lost  hia  son  five  yeara  ago.  If  his  wife  is  pretty,  and  of 
good  family,  he  will  be  satisfied,  and  bis  only  request  of 
her  wili  be  not  to  moke  him  ridicnlous.  Now  he  runs  no 
risks  with  my  niece  ;  she  is  a  girl  of  good  priaciplea,  and, 
wliether  contented  or  not,  she  will  never  forget  her  dig- 
nity. Yon  can  tell  yonr  uncle  so,  to  set  his  doubts  at 
rest.  Tell  him,  also,  that  he  can  rely  upoa  my  gratitude, 
which,  as  he  kaows,  is  not  to  be  despised.  In  my  posi- 
tion I  can  reward  slight  services  with  important  ones  ; 
and,  to  begin  with,  what  would  he  like  for  you?  What 
would  you  like  for  yourself?  Do  you  want  to  be  attaché 
at  once,  and  on  »  good  footing  wiih  the  Kussian  embassy? 
I  have  only  to  say  the  word.     The  ambassador  is  here." 

"God  forbidi"  said  Cristiano,  who  detested  Bnssia. 

Ho  recovered  himself  quickly,  and  not  wishing  to 
have  a  misunderstanding  with  the  countess  too  soon, 
finished  his  sentence  thus  : 

"  GTod  forbid  that  I  should  ever  forget  yonr  goodness  1 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  deserve  it." 

"Very  well,  begin  at  once." 

"Shall  I  go  over  to  Stollborg  and  wake  up  my 
uncle  ?  " 

"No;  keep  near  my  niece,  and  talk  to  her  from  time 
to  time  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Take  advantage 
of  tlie  opportunity  to  eulogize  the  baron." 

"But  I  do  not  know  him." 

"You  have  seen  him,  that  is  enough.     You  can  apeak 

i  if  you  had  beea  struck  by  his  fine  manner  and  noble 


figure 


"  I  should  be   quite  at   your    i 


if   I  had    seen 


'  respects  to  him 
But  no,  there  i 
I   point  him 


him;  but— 

"Ah!  you  have  not  yet  paid  yoi 
Come,  then,  and  I  will  introduce  you. 
anolhei'  way.     Go  and  ask  Margaret 
to  you,  and  exclaim  immediately  about  the  beauty  of  his 
features  and  persca.     That  will  bo  simple,  spontaneona, 
and  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  a  studied  eulogy." 

"But  why  should  my  opinion,  even  supposing  it  to 
be  sincere,  have  the  slightest  influence  with  your  niece?" 

"  la  Sweden,  any  one  who   has  travelled  has  more 
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inâaence  thtiQ  two  or  three  ordinary  moi-taU.  And 
ihen,  don't  you  know  that  young  girls  doa't  understand 
Iheir  own  natures  ;  that  it  is  vanity  tliat  iinpels  them  to 
choose  their  lovera,  and  not  sympathy  ;  and  that  the 
man,  consequently,  whom  they  admire  the  moat,  ia 
always  the  one  who  ia  niost'admired  by  others?  Stuyl 
there  ia  my  niece  seated  with  some  other  young  ladies, 
who  certainly  would  be  very  glad  of  a  chance  to  win 
the  baron.  That  will  do  nicely.  I  will  leave  her  there, 
and  you  can  join  the  circle.  To  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfil  your  promise,  I  will  take  the  baron's  arm 
and  walk  up  and  down  in  full  view  of  this  solemn  aasem- 
biy.     Seize  the  right  moment." 

"But  what  will  the  baron  think  if  he  happens  to 
notice  me?  He  will  set  me  down  as  an  awkward  boor, 
too  ignorant  either  to  ask  any  one  to  introduce  me  to 
him,  or  to  introduce  myself." 

"Don't  trouble  yourself;  I  will  make  it  all  right. 
Besides,  the  baron  will  not  see  you  ;  he  is  very  short- 
sighted, and  only  recognizes  people  by  their  voices. 
When  he  hunts  be  wears  glasses,  and  sees  perfectly 
well  ;  but  he  is  etill  too  much  of  an  exquisite  to  use 
them  in  society.     It  ie  all  settled.     Away  with  you  !  " 

In  another  moment  Crisliano  was  passing  among  the 
groups  of  beautiful  young  ladies  who  were  reposing 
between  the  dances.  Re  introduced  himself  to  one  of 
these  little  coteries  by  saying  something  polite  to  Made- 
moiselle Potin,  who  was  next  the  wall,  and  who,  poor 
girl,  was  very  much  gratified  at  his  courtesy.  Margaret 
was  deiighted  to  see  him  among  the  young  men  who 
surrounded  her  companions,  and  the  latter  soon  learned 
from  her  that  he  was  "a  youag  mau  of  great  prom- 
ise, nephew  of  the  celebrated  GoeSe,  the  intimate 
friend  of  her  aunt,"  Some  of  them  turned  up  their 
noses,  and  thonght  it  not  at  all  the  thing  that  a  plebe- 
ian should  venture  to  come  and  entertain  Ihem,  among 
the  young  officers  of  the  indella,'*  who  generally  belonged 
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to  good  families  ;  but  most  of  them  welcomed  him  kindly, 
and  thought  him  charming. 

The  fact  is,  that  Cristiano,  like  a  great  many  adven- 
turers in  this  adventurous  age,  was  charming.  His  style 
of  beauty,  also  —  a  singular  coincidence  that  he  had 
not  thought  of  explaining — was  precisely  that  best  cal- 
culated to  please  in  this  country.  He  was  tall  and  well 
formed,  fair,  with  a  clear  red  and  white  complexion, 
with  dark  blue  eyes  and  strongly  marked  eyebrows,  as 
black  as  ebony,  as  were  his  long  curved  lashes  and  mag- 
nificent hair.  Moreover,  there  was  a  something  peculiar 
about  him  that  attracted  attention:  a  sort  of  foreign 
style,  a  suavity  in  his  language  and  manners  telling  of 
the  more  civilized,  or,  at  least,  the  more  artistic  circles 
to  which  he  had  belonged  ;  a  lingering  perfume,  as  it 
were,  of  Italy  and  France.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  Italy,  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  questions,  to  which  ho  replied  with  so 
much  good  sense,  frankness,  and  gayety,  that  after  chat- 
ting for  a  little  while,  all  these  young  madcaps  were 
crazy  about  him.  Cristiano,  although  by  no  means  a 
fop,  was  not  at  all  surprised.  He  had  been  used  to 
pleasing  in  other  days,  and  when  he  resolved  to  indulge 
once  more,  at  all  costs,  in  an  evening's  gayety,  he  knew, 
that  unless  his  success  should  be  seriously  interfered 
with  by  some  unexpected  revelation,  he  would  appear  to 
better  advantage  than  most  of  the  young  nobles  and 
officers  who  were  present. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  little  Countess  Elfride,  who  was 
leaning,  or  rather  hanging  upon  the  arm  of  the  imposing 
Baron  Olaus,  had  passed  twice  without  catching  Cristi- 
ano's  eye.  The  third  time  she  coughed  violently,  and 
led  the  baron  up  to  Margaret,  while  Cristiano,  who  un- 
derstood, broke  away  from  the  bewildering  group  and 
fell  back,  to  observe  his  host  without  attracting  his 
attention. 

Baron  Olaus  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
age,  was  still  very  handsome,  but  the  deadly  pallor  and 
sinister  impassibility  of  his  countenance  made  it  really 
appalling.      His  fixed  look  struck  you  like  a  blast  of 
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vej  wind  that  takes  the  breath  awaj,  and  the  expression 
of  his  &ce  when  he  smiled  was  extraordinarily  sad  and 
disdainAiL  As  soon  as  he  spoke  to  Margaret,  Cristiano 
recognized  him  &om  his  voice,  which  was  disagreeably 
harsh  and  monotonous,  as  the  very  person  who  had  been 
selling  Sweden  so  cheap  an  hour  before  in  his  confer- 
ences with  the  Russian  cEplomadsL  He  recognized  him 
also  from  his  lofity  stature  and  rich  dark  dress,  which  he 
had  noticed  while  listening  to  him  doing  the  honors  of  his 
eoimtiy  to  the  enemy. 

*'"  Have  you  fully  determined  not  to  dance,  mademoi- 
selle ?"  said  the  disagreeable  baron  to  Margaret.  ^^  Are 
jou  sufiering  much?** 

The  countess  did  not  give  Margaret  time  to  answer. 

"*'  Oh,  it  is  nothing  !  **  she  said  ;  ^^  Margaret  will  dance 


soon." 


She  led  the  baron  away,  after  looking  again  in  a 
domineenng  manner  at  Cristiano.  Now  this  is  how  he 
obeyed  her: 

^*So  that  is  Baron  Olaus  de  Waldemora?"  he  said, 
approaching  Margaret  and  Mademoiselle  Potin,  who  had 
hastened  to  join  the  young  girl  at  the  ap^tiach  of  her 
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^^That  is  be  !  "  replied  Margaret,  with  a  bitter  smile. 
*' What  do  yon  think  of  him?** 

«^  He  must  have  been  quite  handsome  thirty  years  ago." 

^Tbal,  at  least,"   rejoined  Margaret,  with  a  sigh. 
'«Did  yon  like  his  fiice?" 

*'«  Yes  ;  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  dieerfol  &ces. 
There  is  a  certain  gayety  about  his — " 
Isitnotfri^ful?" 

What  was  that  you  said  to  my  uncle?"  said  Cris- 
tiano, flitting  down  beside  her  chair,  and  lowering  his 
voice  ;  "did  he  kill  his  sister-in-law?" 

"It  is  tfaouj^  so." 

"For  my  part,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"Indeed!    Why?" 

"Becaose  be  most  have  looked  at  her  !  " 

"(Mi!     Is  it  not  true  that  he  has  the  evil  eve  ?  " 

"Yoa  exaggerate  a  little,"  said  Mademoiselle  Potin, 
6 
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who  no  doubt  had  been  terrified  by  some  silent  threat  of 
Countess  Elfride.  '^  He  has  the  fixed  look  of  people 
who  do  not  see  well." 

"Just  so,"  said  Cristiano  ;  "  death  is  blind.  But  who 
gave  the  baron  the  surname  of  the  Snow  Man?  It 
suits  him  :  he  is  the  living  embodiment  of  a  Spitzbergen 
winter.     He  has  given  me  a  chill." 

''And  did  you  notice  his  curious  habit?"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

"  He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  as  if  to  wipe  off 
the  perspiration  ;  do  you  mean  that  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

''The  Snow  Man  wants,  perhaps,  to  make  us  believe 
that  he  is  perspiring  ;  but  the  simple  truth  is  that  he  is 
thawing." 

''You  see  that  I  had  good  cause  to  be  afraid  of  him. 
And  liis  black  diamond  —  did  you  notice  that?" 

"Yes,  I  noticed  the  hideous  black  diamond,  as  he 
wiped  his  forehead  with  his  fleshless  hand  ;  which  forms 
such  a  singular  contrast  to  his  corpulent  figure  and 
bloated  face." 

"  Whom  are  you  talking  about  so  ?  "  said  a  young  Rus- 
sian lady,  who  had  risen  to  spread  out  her  gown  over 
her  hoop  petticoat  ;  "  the  Baron  de  Waldemora?" 

"I  was  just  about  to  say,"  said  Cristiano,  without 
being  disconcerted,  "  that  that  worthy  man  has  not 
three  months  to  live." 

"Oh,  then,"  cried  the  Russian,  laughing,  "you  must 
make  haste  to  marry  him,  Margaret  !  " 

"Keep  your  advice  for  yourself,  Olga,"  replied  the 
voun»  countess. 

"Alas  I  I  have  not,  like  you,  an  aunt  who  carries 
everything  before  her  !  But  what  makes  you  think,  M. 
Goefle,  that  the  baron  is  so  ill  ?  " 

"  From  the  unhealthy  disproportion  of  his  figure,  from 
the  yellow  white  of  his  glassy  eyes,  from  the  pinched-in 
look  at  the  base  of  his  hooked  nose,  and,  above  all, 
from  an  indefinable  feeling  that  came  over  me  as  soon 
as  I  saw  him." 
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"Ixdeed!  Are  7011  gifted  with  the  second  sight,  like 
tlie  people  in  the  nonh  of  this  couotry?" 

'"I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  don't  consider 
mysell"  a  sorcerer  ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  aoine 
orgaoizatioas  are  more  or  less  sensitive  to  certain  mysic- 
riouâ  influences,  and  I  answer  for  it  that  the  baron  has 
not  long  to  live." 

'■  I  think,"  said  Margaret.  "  that  he  has  been  dead 
iilrcady  for  a  long  time  ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  means  of 
soma  diabolical  secret  that  he  sncceeds  in  passing  him- 
aelf  off  for  a  living  man." 

"It  is  true  that  he  looks  like  a  spectre,"  said  Olga; 
"  but  no  matter,  he  i&  handsome  in  spite  of  his  age,  aad 
he  has  a  strange  power  of  fascination.  I  dreamed 
about  him  all  last  nighl.  I  was  frightened,  and  yet  it 
was  a  pleasant  fear.     Can  you  explain  thai  Î  " 

"It  is  perfectly  simple,"  replied  Margaret,  "  the 
boron  is  a  famous  alchemist  ;  he  kuows  how  to  make 
diamonds,  ^ow  you  told  us  this  morning  that  you 
would  sign  a  compact  wilh  the  devil  for  diamouds." 

"  You  arc  wicked,  Margaret  1  Suppose  I  should  tell 
oihers  how  you  talk  about  the  baron,  and  it  should  come 
to  his  ears  ;  you  would  be  vexed  enough,  I  wager." 

'''  Do  you  thiok  so.  Monsieur  Groeâe?"  said  Margaret 
to  Cristiauo. 

'"No,"  he  replied.  "Why  should  angels  care  for 
diamonds?  have  they  not  the  stars?" 

Margaret  blushed,  and  turned  to  the  young  llussiau  : 

"My  dear  Olga,"  she  said,  "I  implore  you  tell  the 
baroti  yourself  that  I  cuunot  endure  him.  You  will  bo 
doing  me  a  great  service.  Stay  I  I  will  prove  my  grat- 
itude. There  is  the  bracelet  that  you  wanted  so  much  1 
Make  a  quarrel  between  me  and  the  baron,  and  I  will 
agree  to  giie  it  to  you," 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !  but  what  will  your  aunt  say  ?" 

"I  will  tell  her  that  I  have  lost  it,  and  you  must  not 
wear  it  while  you  are  here  —  no  questions  will  be  asked. 
See,  the  baron  is  returning  !  They  are  going  to  dunce 
another  minuet,  and  be  is  coming  lo  invite  me  ;  but  I 
■ihall  refuse.     My  aunt  is  talking  politics  with  the  Rus- 
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nan  ambassador,  and  will  not  see  me.  Stay  by  me,  and 
he  will  have  to  ask  you." 

In  fact,  the  baron  came  forward,  and  renewed  his 
invitation  with  a  sepulchral  grace.  Margaret  trembled 
in  every  limb  when  he  held  out  his  hand  to  take  hers. 

"Countess  Elveda  informs  me,*'  he  said,  "that  you 
would  like  to  dance  now,  and  I  am  going  to  have  another 
minuet  for  you." 

Margaret  arose,  took  a  step  forward,  and  fell  back  in 
her  chair. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  obey  my  aunt,"  she  said  firmly, 
"but  you  see,  baron,  that  I  cannot,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  you  want  to  torture  me." 

The  baron  started.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence, 
perfectly  well-bred,  and  excessively  suspicious.  The 
countess  had  not  deceived  him  so  effectually  that  he  was 
not  capable  of  understanding  the  slightest  hint,  and  Mar- 
garet's aversion  was  too  evident  to  be  mistaken.  He 
smiled  bitterly,  and  replied  with  sarcastic  courtesy  : 

"  You  are  a  thousand  times  too  good,  mademoiselle, 
and  I  trust  you  will  believe  that  I  feel  your  kindness 
deeply." 

He  turned  immediately  to  Olga,  invited  her,  and  led 
her  away  ;  while  Margaret  snatched  the  elegant  bracelet 
from  her  arm,  and  slipped  it  into  the  ambitious  young 
creature's  hand. 

"Monsieur  Goefie,"  she  said  to  Cristiano,  eagerly, 
although  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  you  have  brought  me 
happiness.     I  am  saved  I  " 

"And  yet  you  are  pale,"  said  Cristiano;  "you  are 
trembling." 

"  I  cannot  help  it  I  I  was  so  frightened.  And  I  am 
frightened  still,  for  I  cannot  help  thinking  how  angry  my 
aunt  will  be.  But  no  matter,  I  have  got  rid  of  the  baron. 
He  will  revenge  himself;  he  will  kill  me,  perhaps.  But 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife  ;  I  shall  not  bear  his  name.  I 
shall  never  touch  his  blood-stained  hand." 

"  Be  quiet,  for  heaven's  sake  be  quiet  !  "  said  Mad- 
emoiselle Fotin,  who  was  as  pale  and  frightened  as  herself  ; 
"  some  one  may  hear  you.     You  have  been  very  brave, 
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and  I  congratnl&te  you.  But  yoa  are  really  bmid,  aod 
all  this  eitcitemeut  will  make  you  Ql.  Mon  Dieu  I 
don'l  faint,  my  dear  child.     Take  your  snielliag-boitle." 

*'  Don't  be  afraid,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Margaret, 
"  I  have  recovered.  Did  any  one  around  aee  what  hap- 
pened?    I  am  afraid  to  look," 

"  No,  God  be  praised  !  The  noise  of  the  orchestra, 
which  had  just  begun  playing,  drowned  every  other  sound, 
and  your  young  friends  were  hurrying  away  to  ilie  dance. 
Wo  are  almost  alone  in  this  corner.  Don't  stay  here 
and  attract  attention.  Above  all  things,  avoid  having  a 
scene  with  your  aunt  while  you  are  so  excited.  Come 
with  me  to  your  room  ;  give  me  your  arm." 

'"And  shall  I  not  Bee  you  agaiur"  said  Crbtiano, 
with  an  emotioa  that  he  could  not  control. 

*'  Yes,  surely,"  replied  Margaret,  "I  want  to  speak  to 
you  a^aiu.     In  an  hour  you  will  fiad  us — " 

"■  Where  shall  I  find  you?" 

"  I  don't  know.     Oh  yea  I  in  the  aupper-room." 

As  Margaret  withdrew,  Cristiano  Icii  the  ball  by  an- 
other door,  aad  began  to  look  for  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
BO  that  he  might  be  there  promptly  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Besides,  he  had  been  suffering  from  hunger  ever  since  he 
came  to  the  ball,  in  spile  of  his  interesting  adventures, 
and  the  word  supper-room  aroused  his  appetite  to  full 
activity. 

"  If  no  one  is  there,"  he  said  to  himaelf,  "  I  shall  make 
terrible  inroad  into  the  provisions  of  my  lord  baron." 

While  he  is  proceeding  towards  this  sanctuary,  let  ua 
pee  what  was  taking  place  in  the  drawing-room. 


IV. 

uriainly  not  fond  of  dancing,  and  his 
by  no  means  calculated  to  help  hiui 
cut  pigeou-wmgs  ;  but  in  the  "  court-dances  "  which 
were  usual  at  that  period  it  was  customary,  and  con- 
sidered   the   proper  thing   to    do,  for  even  the  gravest 
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persona  to  take  a  part.  The  baron,  who  had  been  ■ 
widower  for  a  long  time.  Lad  given  scarcely  any 
taiomenta  during  the  life  of  his  lawful  heir  ;  but  when  it 
became  apparent  that  his  name  was  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing with  him,  and  that  his  titles  and  estates  would  pass 
to  a  branch  of  his  family  which  he  hated,  he  had  promptly 
resolved  to  marry  again  as  early  as  possible  ;  and,  in 
choosing  a  wife,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  select,  not 
a  suitable  and  agreeable  corapanion,  for  he  felt  bo  need  of 
such  a  person,  but  some  healthy  youag  girl  from  whom 
he  might  ospsct  children.  lie  had  accordingly  furnished 
bis  mansion  in  a  luxurious  stylo,  and  had  assembled  to- 
gether the  ladies  of  the  province,  with  the  solo  design  of 
placing  bis  baronial  coronet  upon  the  head  of  tho  prettiest 
among  them  who  should  be  so  kind  as  to  offer  to  wear  it. 
The  Countess  Elfride  had  thought  herself  sure  of  the 
prize,  but  her  plans  had  failed.  The  elderly  suitor 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  made 
to  look  ridiculous,  and  swore  to  be  revenged  both 
upon  auQt  and  niece.  Moreover,  to  this  oath,  which 
he  registered  in  his  mind  with  much  promptitude,  he 
appended  a  firm  resolve  not  to  be  deceived  twice  ;  but, 
witliout  admitting  the  interference  of  any  third  party,  to 
offer  himself  to  the  first  young  lady  of  good  family  who 
should  receive  him  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  cordiality. 
Tliis  person  turned  out  to  be  Olga,  aa  he  felt  convinced 
whoa  that  young  lady  proceeded  to  tell  him,  in  a  confi- 
dential whisper,  how  Margaret  had  made  over  to  her  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  his  aflectiona.  She  confided 
this  pretty  story  to  him  with  an  assumed  air  of  innocence 
and  candor,  aa  if  it  were  the  prattle  of  a  child  ;  and, 
really,  she  was  a  child  in  many  respects,  though  none  tho 
less  a  woman,  at  once  possessed  and  made  cunning  by 
ambition.  The  baron,  who  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
penetration,  kept  up  the  joke  as  if  he  saw  nothing  more 
iu  it  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  danco,  instead  of  taking  Olga 
to  her  seat,  he  offered  hor  his  arm,  and  led  her  into  the 
gallery,  whose  great  extent  rendered  it  quite  suitable  for 
confidential  interviews.  There,  taking  her  burning  banda 
between  his  icy  cold  ones,  he  said  coldly  : 
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■'  Olga,  you  are  young  and  beautiful,  but  you  are  poor, 
and  of  too  high  rank  to  marry  a  handsome  young  fallow 
of  low  birth.  It  rests  with  you  to  turn  your  jeat  into 
earnest.  I  offer  you  my  title  and  a  brilliant  position. 
Answer  me  seriously  and  without  delay,  or  otherwise  dis- 
miss this  subject  forever  from  your  mind." 

Olga  was  really  young,  beautiful,  poor,  vain,  and  am- 
bitious.    She  took  time  by  the  forelock,  and  accepted  at 

"  Very  good,"  observed  Olaus,  kissing  her  Land,  ''I 
thank  you.  Excuse  me  if  I  say  not  a  word  further.  I 
sbould  make  myself  ridiculous  if  I  should  undertake  to 
talk  to  you  about  love,  for  you  would  imagine  that  I 
ihink  myself  a  person  who  can  be  loved.  We  wOl  he 
married  —  that  is  settled  ;  and  we  both  of  us  have  deci- 
sive reasons  for  this  resolution —  (hat  ia  certain.  In  the 
meanwhile,  in  case  you  really  desire  this  marriage,  I  must 
request  you  to  keep  it  an  absolute  secret  for  some  days, 
above  all  from  the  Countess  Margaret  and  her  aunt. 
Can  you  promise  me  this?  Bemember,  any  indiscretion 
would  break  off  our  eogagemenl." 

Olga  had  too  much  at  stake  not  to  give  the  required 
promise  m  good  faith  ;  and  the  baron  handed  her  back  to 
the  great  di'a wing-room. 

Their  absence  had  been  so  brief,  that,  even  if  observed, 
no  particular  conclusion  could  have  been  drawn  from  it. 
Yet  the  Countess  d'Elveda  felt  uneasy  at  it,  and  went  to 
find  out  what  had  became  of  her  niece. 

"Do  not  annoy  yourself,"  remarked  Olga,  "she  was 
here  this  very  moment." 

"She  is  hiding  herself — she  is  still  obstinate  about 
dancing." 

"By  no  means,"  said  the  baron,  "she  had  consented 
tn  dance.  It  was  I  who  declined  (o  take  advantage  of 
her  kindness," 

Aud  oti'eriiig  his  arm  to  the  countess,  he  walked  away 
with  her,  explaining,  as  they  went,  that  he  did  not  wish 
any  one  to  he  constrained  to  love  him  ;  that  he  was  old 
enough  to  pay  his  addresses  for  himself,  and  that  he 
begged  her  not  to  interpose  further  in  the  matter,  lest  she 
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should  be  the  means  of  his  losing  all  hope,  and  even  of 
his  giving  up  his  design  of  marrying. 

The  countess  consoled  herself  for  this  reprimand,  by  the 
recolleclioi>  that  it  was  the  first  time  the  baron  had  shown 
any  decided  purpose  of  seeking  her  niece's  hand.  In- 
triguing and  perfidious  aa  she  waâ,  slie  was  this  time  the 
dupe  of  the  baron,  whose  only  object  was  to  deceive  her 
as  she  had  deceived  him. 

"It  is  astonishing,"  said  Cristiano  to  liimself,  as  he  set 
out  to  find  the  supper-room,  "  to  watch  these  Intriguers  in 
high  life,  to  see  how  foolish  they  are  in  their  malignity, 
and  how  easily  they  are  deceived  !  But  that  must  nece^ 
earily  be  the  case  in  matters  of  tliat  kind,  when  one  lays 
down  the  principle,  to  begin  with, of  absolute  conI«mpt  for 
the  human  species.  We  cannot  despise  others  without 
despising  ourselves.  He  who  does  not  think  weU  of  the 
work  he  is  doing  is  made  impotent  by  that  very  fact.  It 
was  a  superb  piece  of  comedy  for  that  aunt  to  tell  me  so 
calmly,  'I  have  a  niece  to  immolate  ;  help  me  about  it; 
be  quick,  and  I  will  pay  you  by  giving  you  a  position  as 
head  valet  in  a  good  family  !  '  " 

Cristiano,  however,  put  aside  his  philosopiiic  reQeo 
tions  as  he  entered  the  room  he  was  looking'  after,  which 
he  discovered  hy  a  really  delicious  odor  of  venison.  It 
WHS  a  very  haudsome  circular  room,  laid  with  small 
movable  tables,  with  a  view  of  temporarily  assuaging  ioi- 
ptttieut  appetites  while  waiting  for  the  grand  supper.  Aa 
everybody  had  doue  great  honor  to  the  baron's  table  al- 
ready at  nine  o'clock,  the  room  was  empty,  except  for 
one  servant,  who  was  fast  asleep,  and  whom  Cristiano 
took  pains  sot  to  waken,  lest  he  should  be  considered 
greedy  and  ill-mannered.  Without  stopping  to  select,  he 
seized  a  plate  of  stuffed  veal  à  la  Frani^aise  ;  but  just  as 
he  made  a  cut  into  it  with  the  vermilion -handled  knife, 
the  servant,  startled  out  of  his  sleep,  sprang  up  as  if  ha 
hod  been  moved  by  springs,  and  M.  Stangstadius  bustled 
in,  rattling  the  glasses  and  crockery  with  the  jar  which  liis 
uneven,  jerking  step  communicated  to  the  floor. 

"  Parbleu  1  It's  you,  is  it?"  be  called  out,  on  seeing 
Cristiano.     "  Glad  to  find  you  here  1     I  don't  like  to  eat 
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Alone,  and  we  can  talk  over  serious  matters  while  we  sat* 
isty  the  blind  appetiiea  of  those  poor  human  machines  of 

■  oura.  Pooh  !  you  don't  mean  to  eat  standing?  Oh  no  ! 
Il'a  exiremely  unfavorable  to  the  digestion,  and  you  don't 
taste  what  you  eat  at  all.  Hero,  Karl,  draw  out  that 
tabie  —  tliB  largest.     Very  good.     Now   then,  give    us 

me  of  the  best  there  is.  How?  Sidc-dishea?  No, 
it  yet.  Something  more  solid  ;  some  good  slices  of  that 
sirloin.  After  tjiat  you  can  bring  the  best  cut  out  of  that 
8  a  Norway  ham,  I  hope  ;  they  are  the 
best  smoked.  Come,  Karl,  some  wine  !  Give  us  some 
Madeira  and  Bordeaux,  and  you  may  bring  a  few  bottles 
of  champagne,  too,  lor  this  young  man  ;  he's  likely  to  bo 
fond  of  it.  Very  well,  Karl.  That'll  do,  my  boy  ;  but 
don't  go,  we  shall  want  some  dessert  voiy  shortly," 

While  giving  these  orders,  M.  Slangstadius  installed 
bimself  with  his  back  to  the  stove,  and  applied  himself  to 
eating  and  drinking  after  so  marvellous  a  fashion,  that 
Cristiano  cast  away  all  shame,  and  began  devouring  with 

Ithe  whole  force  of  his  Ihirty-two  teeth.  As  for  the  man  of 
ecience,  who  had  not  more  than  a  dozen,  he  manteuvred 
them  BO  ably  that  he  was  not  a  whit  behindhand,  while  all 
the  while  he  continued  talking  and  gesticulating  with  won- 
■derfut  energy.  Cristiano,  astonished,  inwardly  compared 
bim  to  some  fantastic  monster,  half  crocodile  and  half  ape  ; 
and  asked  himself  where  could  be  the  seat  of  this  terri- 
vilality  in  a  body  so  misshapen,  apparently  bo  feeble, 

■  and  with  diverging  eyes  incessantly  moviog,  but  with  no 
expression  whatever. 

The  conversation  of  the  geologist  soon  did  something  to 
help  solve  the  problem.  The  worthy  gentleman  had  never 
loved  a  human  being,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  dog.  Every- 
thing was  perfectly  indifferent  to  him  beyond  the  circle 
~  ideas  in  which  he  lived,  so  to  speak,  on  himself;  taking 

)  own  pleasure,  admiring  himself,  fluttering  himself, 
uid,  in  default  of  better  material,  finding  nourishment 
"n  the  perfumes  of  his  own  self-praise. 

Cristiano  felicitated  him  upon  his  magnificent  heahh. 

"  Do  you  see,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  replied,  "  when  God 
made  me  he  came  to  a  full  stop.     I  swear  to  you  he  could 
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not  have  produced  such  another  !  I  know  nothing 
Bii£Feriaga  that  others  feel.  To  begin  with,  I  have  never 
known  the  vulgar  and  despicable  infirmity  of  love.  1> 
never  wasted  one  minute  in  my  life  in  forgetting  myself 
I'or  one  of  those  pretty  dolls  that  you  make  idols  of.  A 
woman  may  be  eighty  or  eighteen  —  it's  exactly  the 
to  inc.  When  I  am  hungry,  if  I  am  in  a  hovel,  I  cat 
whatever  I  can  find,  and  if  I  find  nothing,  I  occupy  my- 
self Id  thinking  over  my  worka  ;  and  I  wait,  without  any 
uuoasinesa.  If  I  am  at  a  good  table,  I  eat  everything 
ihcre  ia  on  it,  and  without  feeliug  any  inconvenience.  I 
I'eol  neither  cold  nor  heat.  My  head  is  always  burning, 
it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  with  a  sublime  fire  that  does  not  con- 
Buine  the  mechaaism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  nourishes  and 
repairs  it.  I  know  neither  hate  nor  envy.  I  ara  per- 
fectly aware  that  no  one  knows  more  than  I  ;  and  as  to 
those  who  are  jealous  of  me — there  are  a  vast  many  of 
them — I  crush  them  like  the  worms  of  iho  dust.  They 
never  recover  after  a  criticism  from  me.  In  short,  I  am 
made  of  steel,  gold,  and  diamond  ;  I  defy  tUe  cntrails  of 
the  whole  earth  to  supply  a  material  more  impassible  or 
more  precious  than  that  of  which  I  am  raade." 

At  this  cumprehensive  and  frank  declaration  Cristiano 
could  not  help  an  immoderate  explosion  of  laughter, 
which,  however,  did  not  at  all  disconcert  or  ofTcrid  the 
Chevalier  of  the  Polar  Star,  On  the  contrary,  he  took 
this  hilarity  to  be  a  joyous  homage  to  hia  own  universal! 
superiority  ;  so  that  Cristiano  perceived  that  his  com- 
pauion  was,  in  some  sense,  a  monomaniac  of  a  curious 
species,  whose  infirmity  might  be  defined  as  lunacy  from 
excess  of  self-conceit.  Cristiano  questioned  him  in  vaia 
about  such  persons  as  iuti3resl«d  him.  Aa  to  the  Baron 
de  Waklemora,  M,  Stangstadiua  would  ouly  condeacend 
111  say  that  he  had  some  aspirations  towards  science,  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  ho  was  simply  aa  idiot.  Margaret  he 
set  down  as  stupid  for  not  accepting  the  first  rich  match 
that  came  along.  He  did,  it  is  true,  spare  her  a  little, 
admitting  that  she  must  he  more  amiable  than  the  rest  of 
tliem,  since  she  was  in  love  with  him.  This  he  thought 
a  proof  of  good  sense,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  profit 
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by  thU  dispasitioD  of  hers,  since  science  was 
miairess  at  the  same  time. 

"  Keally,  Mr.  Professor,"  said  Criatiano,  " 
be  admirably  consistent  in  this  wouderful  logical  system 

"Ah  !  I'll  answer  for  that,"  replied  M.  Stangstadius  ; 
"  I'm  a  different  sort  of  maa  fi-om  your  Baroa  Olaua, 
■whom  fools  admire  for  his  strength  of  will  and  coolooas  I  " 

"  Jl/y  baron?  I  assure  you  that  I  want  nothing  to  do 
.  with  him." 

"  For  my  part  I  speak  neither  well  nor  ill  of  him,"  re- 
turned the  professor  ;  "  all  men  are  poor  c: 
or  loss  ;  but  does  he  not  pretend  to  be  a  free-thiuker,  and 
to  have  never  loved?" 

"Could  he  have  ever  really  loved  any  one?  If  ho 
could,  his  face  is  extremely  deceptive." 

"I  don't  know  but  he  may  have  loved  his  wife,  while 
ehc  lived.     She  was  a  malignant  she-devil." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  he  admired  her." 

''  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  She  managed  him,  however, 
as  she  chose  ;  and  after  she  was  dead,  he  could  not  en- 
duro to  be  without  her,  and  so  he  came  to  engage  me  to 
calcine  and  crystallize  her  ladyship,  the  baroness." 

"  Ah  !  then  the  famous  black  diamond  is  your  work  }  " 

"You  have  seen  it,  tlien  I  la  it  not  a  capital  result  of 
experiment  !  The  lapidary  who  cut  it  was  in  perfect  dc- 
spnu-  at  not  being  able  to  discover  whether  it  was  the  work 
of  nature  or  of  art.  But  I  must  tell  you  the  metiiod  I 
pursued,  and  how  I  secured  its  transparency.  I  took  mij 
bndy  and  wrapped  it  in  asbestos  cloth,  after  the  manner 
of  the  nncienta,  and  placed  it  over  an  extremely  hot  fire 
of  wood,  coal,  and  bitumen,  the  whole  well  sprinkled  with 
naphtha.     When  my  body  was  thoroughly  reduced  — " 

Crisliaao,  findiug  himself  condemned  to  undergo  the 
history  of  the  reduction  and  vitrification  of  the  baroness, 
set  about  eating  as  fast  as  ho  eould,  and  tried  not  to 
hear  ;  but  he  had  perfectly  stuffed  himself  before  the  pro- 
fessor had  ended  his  demonstration.  This  meeting  was 
a  sad  disappointment  to  Cristiano,  who  had  hoped  for  an 
interview  with  only  Margaret  and  her  governess.     And 
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he  became  more  dissatisfied  still,  as  a  group  of  joung 
officers  of  the  indeUa  invaded  the  hall. 

These  northern  stomachs  were  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  the  refreshments  and  cooling  beverages  provided  in 
the  ball-room,  and  so  they  came  hither  to  warm  their 
blood  a  little  with  good  Spanish  and  French  wine  ;  and 
Cristiano  observed  with  interest  something  peculiar  in  the 
way  in  which  these  men  of  the  north  drank  their  wine, 
and  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  notice  to  so  good 
advantage.  He  began,  moreover,  to  see  something  a 
little  rude  in  their  manners,  and  a  rather  rougher  style  of 
gayety  than  he  found  himself  quite  able  to  join  in.  But 
to  make  amends,  the  free-heartedness  and  cordiality  of 
the  young  men  were  such  as  he  entirely  sympathized 
with.  They  all  greeted  him  with  eager  kindness,  and 
insisted  on  his  drinking  with  them,  imtil  he  found  his 
head  beginning  to  feel  the  liquor.  He  therefore  stopped, 
fearing  to  go  too  far,  but  admiring  the  ease  with  which 
these  robust  sons  of  the  mountains  went  straight  on 
drinking  the  heady  wine,  without  apparently  feeling  it  at 
all. 

As  soon  as  he  could  disengage  himself  from  their 
frieudly  challenges,  he  took  up  a  position  near  the  door, 
in  order  to  go  out  whenever  he  should  perceive  Margaret 
ia  the  gallery  outside.  He  supposed  that  when  she  saw 
the  room  full  of  young  men  drinking  she  would  not  go  in. 
She  however  did  go  in,  notwithstanding,  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  followed  by  other  young  ladies  and  their 
cavaliers,  who  took  seats  at  different  tables,  those  already 
sitting  there  hastening  to  give  them  places,  and  to  wait 
upon  them.  And  now  the  mirth  began  to  be  louder  and 
more  enthusiastic.  They  forgot  to  imitate  Versailles  ; 
tlioy  talked  Swedish,  and  even  Dalecarlian  :  the  voices 
grew  loud  ;  the  young  ladies  drank  champagne  without 
making  any  faces  over  it,  and  even  took  Cyprus  wine  and 
port,  without  any  fear  of  the  consequences.  There  were 
present  brothers  and  sisters,  betrothed  lovers,  and  cousins. 
It  was  like  one  numerous  family  ;  and  the  sexes  mingled 
with  a  freedom  which  was  innocent,  warm-hearted,  per- 
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Iiapa  a  little  inelegant,  but,  oa  the  whole,  touchiug,  from 
ils  chastjtjr  and  simplicity. 

'■  What  good  souIb  they  aro  !  "  thought  Cristiano. 
"  Wiiat  Ihe  devil  is  the  reason  that  aa  soon  as  they  begin 
to  iliink  about  themselves  they  attitudinize  as  Russians  oi 
French,  when  they  appear  lo  bo  much  belter  advantage  in 
their  own  natural  character?" 

The  peculiar  charm  of  the  little  Countess  Margaret 
was  exactly  that  slie  was  herself  in  whatever  circumstan- 
ces- Mademoiselle  Potîn  had  certainly  formed  her  must 
judhiously,  in  thus  preserving  her  natural  and  spouta- 
uoons.  And  what  Cristiono  found  especially  agreeable 
ia  her  was,  that  she  declined  wiue.  Cristiano  had  some 
prejudices. 

While  the  rest  were  all  chattering  and  laughing  around 
ISiangaladius, — whose  table,  always  in  the  sameplaeo,  and 
always  copiously  served,  became  the  centre  and  target  of 
witiiciama,  by  which  he  was  not  at  all  disconcerted, — Mar- 
garet found  an  opportunity  of  telling  Cristiano  ia  a  eon- 
lidcatial  manner,  which,  as  may  be  imagined,  did  not 
displease  him,  that  her  aunt  had  quite  changed  her  de- 
mCDQor  to  her,  and,  instead  of  finding  fault,  had  become 
very  good-nut  «red. 

"  It  most  be,"  she  said,  "  tliat  the  baron  has  not  men- 
tioned nvy  discourtesy  ;  or  else  she  kuows  of  it,  but  means 
lo  try  a  different  way  to  bring  me  into  her  plans.  At 
any  rate,  I  have  a  breath iug-time.  The  baron  ia  not  at- 
tentive to  me  any  more  ;  and  even  if  1  am  to  be  scoldi'.d 
i^-ain  by  my  auut  to-morrow,  or  sent  back  for  penance  lo 
my  stdïLude  at  Dalby,  I  mean  to  enjoy  myseli'  to-night, 
Bud  forget  all  my  vexations.  Yes,  1  inteud  to  dance  a^ 
gayly  as  I  can  ;  for,  ii'  you  will  believe  it,  Mousieur 
tioefle,  this  is  the  first  ball  lever  attended  in  my  life  ;  the 
lirsi.  time  I  ever  danced  anywhere,  except  in  my  own 
room,  with  my  good  Potin.  I  am  positively  dying  to  try 
my  little  accomplishmeuta  in  public  ;  and  I  am  frightened 
to  death,  at  the  same  time,  ibr  fear  of  being  awtward, 
and  getting  out  in  the  figures  of  the  French  quadrille. 
I  must   find  some   obliging  partner  who  will  help  me 
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through,  and  look  after  me  a  litile,  so  as  lo  tell  r 
my  mistHkea  in  a  charitable  way." 

"  I  believe  it  will  not  be  difficult  lo  find  him,"  replied 
Criflliano  ;  "and  if  yon  will  venture  to  trust  yourseil'  to 
me,  I  guarantee  that  you  shall  dance  as  if  you  were  at 
your  hundredth  ball." 

"  Well,  then,  agreed.  I  accept,  with  thanks.  Let  us 
wait  till  twelve  o'clock.  We  will  make  up  a  little  separ- 
ate ball  all  by  ourselves,  with  these  ladies  and  gentleme 
hare,  at  one  end  of  the  gallery.  Then,  perhaps,  my  auni 
'who  is  dancing  in  the  grand  saloon  witli  all  the  great  per 
pie,  will  not  see  how  suddonly  my  sprain  has  got  well." 

Cristiano  now  began  a  brisk  conversation  with  the 
young  lady  ;  and,  being  a  little  stimulated  by  the  cham- 
pagne, his  gaycty  was  gradually  taking  oo  a  sentimental 
complexion,  when  a  name,  pronounced  aloud  close  t 
him,  made  him  start  and  turn  around  suddenly, 

"  Christian  Waldo  1  "  said  a  young  oiEcer,  with  an  open 
attd  good-natured  lace;  "who  has  seen  him?  ^ 
he?" 

"  ToboBtireT'cried  Criatiano, jumping  up.  "Where  ' 
is  Christian  Waldo?     Who  has  seen  him?  " 

"Nobody,"  answered  eome  one  fi-om  another  t 
''  Who  has  ever  seen  Christian  Waldo's  face,  and  who  will 

"You  have  never  seen  it,  have  you,  MonsieurGoefle?" 
asked  Margaret  of  CristJano.     "  You  do  not  know  liim  ?  " 

"  No.  But  who  is  Christian  Waldo,  and  how  13  it  that 
it  is  impossible  to  see  his  face?" 

"  You  must  have  heard  him  spoken  of  though,  for  h 
name  seemed  to  strike  you." 

"  Yes,  because  I  remember  having  heard  it  at  Stock- 
holm; but  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  and  I  do 
not  even  remember  —  " 

"  Come,  major,"  said  a  yoiiog  lieutenant,  "  since  you 
know  this  Waldo,  tell  us  who  he  is,  and  what  he  doea. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  him." 

■'  Major  Larrson  knows  a  great  deal  if  he  can  do  (hat," 
said  Margaret.  "  For  my  part,  1  liave  heard  so  many 
different  things  said  about  Cliriellaa  Waldo,  that  I  prom- 
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ise  beforeband  not  to  believe  a  word  of  an/thing  tbat  ia 
going  to  be  told." 

"  But,"  replied  the  major,  "  I  am  ready  to  make  oatli, 
npon  my  houor,  that  I  say  nothing  about  him  estept 
what  I  absolutely  know.  Christian  Waldo  ia  an  Ituliiin 
comedian,  who  travels  about  from  one  town  to  anoihur, 
amusing  people  by  his  good-natured  wit  and  in  exhaustible 
gayeij .     His  exhibition  consists  —  " 

"We  know  that,"  interrupted  Margaret,  "  and  we 
know  tbat  be  gives  his  representations  sometimes  in 
drawing-rooms  and  sometimes  ia  taverns  ;  lo-day  in  a 
castle,  and  to-morrow  in  a  hovel  ;  and  that  he  makes  ihc 
rich  pay  high  prices,  while  he  often  exhibits  to  the  poor 
for  nolhing." 

'■  An  absurd  original  enongh,"  said  Crisliano  ;  "a  kind 
of  mountebank." 

*'  MouQtebank  or  not,  he  is  an  extraordinary  man," 
replied  the  major,  "and  a  man  of  genuine  nobility  of 
character,  too,  which  is  more  !  Last  month,  at  Siotk- 
lioliu,  I  myself  saw  him  flght  three  fui'ious  drunkcu 
sailors,  one  of  whom  bad  been  cruelly  abusing  a  poiiv 
Cabiu-boy,  when  Christian  Waldo,  indignant  at  the  cow- 
ardly outrage,  rescued  his  victim.  On  another  occa- 
eion,  this  Christian  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of 
ft  fire  to  save  an  old  woman  ;  and  every  day  he  gave 
away  almost  all  he  received  to  persons  who  excited  liis 
pity.  Indeed,  it  was  suid  that  the  people  of  the  suburbs 
Tvere  so  enthusiastic  about  him,  that  he  had  to  leave 
Becretiy  in  ordei  to  avoid  being  carried  in  a  triumplml 
procession." 

"And  also,"  observed  Margaret,  "to  avoid  being 
oLliged  to  remove  his  mask  ;  for  the  authorities  begiin  to 
feel  uneasy  about  an  incognito  so  very  popular,  and  they 
fancied  be  might  be  some  Russian  agent  who  was  pre- 
paring the  ground  in  ihia  way,  so  that  when  the  time 
came  be  couid  excite  a  sedition." 

"Do  you  bcliavc,"  said  Cristiano,  "that  this  funny 
fellow — for  it  appears  that  he  is  a  funny  follow  —  is  a 
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"I?     No,  I  don't  believe  it,"  replied  Margaret.     "I 
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am  not  one  of  those  people  whp  prefer  to  tliink  that  good- 
ness and  charity  cover  wicked  designs." 

"  But  his  mask,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who 
had  been  eagerly  listening  to  the  officers  ;  '*  why  does  he 
always  wear  a  black  mask  when  he  enters  his  theatre 
and  leaves  it?     Is  it  to  represent  the  Italian  harlequin?'* 

"  No,  for  he  does  not  appear  himself  in  the  represen- 
tation which  he  exhibits  to  the  public.  There  is  some 
reason,  which  no  person  knows." 

''  Perhaps,"  observed  Cristiano,  gravely,  "  it  is  to  hide 
a  leprosy,  or  something  of  the  kind." 

''  Some  say  his  nose  is  cut  off,"  remarked  one  of  the 
young  people. 

''And  others,  again,"  added  a  third,  "say  that  he  is 
the  handsomest  young  fellow  in  the  world  ;  and  that  he 
has  permitted  himself  to  be  seen  in  the  faubourg,  and 
by  some  persons  with  whom  he  has  formed  a  friendship." 

*'It  would  appear,"  resumed  the  major,  ''that  he 
doos  not  wear  his  mask  at  all  within  his  own  establish- 
ment ;  but  reports  are  very  conflicting  about  his  face. 
A  young  boatwoman,  who  was  almost  ill  with  curiosity, 
managed  to  induce  him  to  remove  the  mask,  and  fell 
quite  ill  with  fright  at  seeing  a  death's  head." 

"  Certainly  this  Waldo  must  be  the  devil  himself," 
said  Margaret,  "if  he  can  appear  as  a  handsome  young 
man  or  a  frightful  spectre.  Young  ladies,  don't  you  all 
want  to  see  him  ?  " 

"Do  you,  Margaret?" 

"  Let's  all  confess  that  we  are  wild  to  see  him,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  we  are  terribly  afraid  !  " 

"They  say  he  is  coming  here,  do  they  not?"  asked  one 
of  the  young  girls. 

"He  is  here  now,  according  to  the  latest  accounts," 
answered  the  major. 

"What,  really?"  cried  Margaret;  "has  he  come 
already?  Shall  we  see  him?  Is  he  in  the  ball-room 
now  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Cristiano,  "  that  would  be  rather  a  diffi- 
cult matter." 

"Difficult?    Why?" 
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1  niouQtebank  woold  not  venture  to  present 
himself  in  the  character  of  an  invited  guest,  among 
such  a  company  as  tlils." 

"  Bah  I  "  said  the  major  ;  "  it  seems  the  fellow  is  not 
afraid  to  do  anything.  His  mask,  his  exhibition,  and 
faia  name,  belong  together;  but  it  is  asserted,  and  it 
eeems  quite  probable,  thai,  under  another  name,  and 
n'iihont  any  mask,  lie  comes  and  goes  as  he  likes,  and 
goi:s  all  over  Stockholm  ;  and  that,  in  the  public  pron.- 
enndes  and  most  frequented  taverns,  those  who  talk  aboui 
Lira  can  never  be  certain  thai;  he  is  not  just  at  their 
elbow,  or  perhaps  the  very  person  they  are  speaking  to," 

"But  then,"  said  Cristiano,   '"how  do  we  know  that 
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1  "  answered  Margaret,  though  not  until  she 
bad  glanced  all  round  the  room,  "  all  of  us  who  are 
here  know  each  other." 

"But  I?  No  one  knows  me?  Perhaps  I  am  Chris- 
liau  Waldo  I  " 

"Then  where  is  your  death's  head?"  said  one  of  the 
young  girls,  laughing.  "Without  either  mask  or  death's 
Lead,  you  are  only  an  apocryphal  Waldo.  And  by  the 
■way,  genilcnaen,  can  any  one  tell  us  how  it  is  known  that 
lie  has  arrived?" 

"I  can  tell  you,"  replied  the  major,  "how  I  found  it 
out  myself.  It  seems  that  an  unknown  person  applied 
for  accommodations  here,  and,  the  house  being  full,  was 
directed  to  the  farm-house.  He  gave  his  name,  and 
Ehowed  the  letter  iu  which  Johan,  the  major-domo,  by 
order  of  his  master,  the  baron,  invited  him  hither  for 
the  amusement  of  the  guests  Iiere  assembled.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  have  accommodated  Lim  in  some 
corner  of  the  chateau  or  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
lie  has  come." 

"Who  told  you  so?" 

"The  major-domo  himself." 

"And  he  wore  his  mask?" 

"He  wore  his  mask." 

"And  is  he  taU  or  fat?  well  formed  or  bandy?" 

"I  did  not  ask  any  of  Ihosa  questions  ;  for  as  I  saw 


"Tet  1  did  Dot  daoce  with  him,  and  lam  goiog  Ml 
dance  with  yoal" 

CrÎBtiaooiavolnntarily  pressed  Margaret's  small  fiagers  ; 
but  she  thought  this  merely  an  intimation  that  it  was  time 
for  her  to  take  her  place,  and,  all  rosy  with  pleasure  and 
bashfulaeas,  she  stepped  forward  with  him  into  the  joyous 
circle,  where  she  very  quickly  found  herself  entirely  at  her 
ease,  as  her  grace  and  lightness  entitled  her  to  be. 

"Well,  I  believe  I  am  not  afraid  any  more,"  she  said, 
as  Iheyrcturucd  to  tbeir  place,  while  the  other  four  began 
the  first  figure. 

"  You  are  a  great  deal  too  courageous,"  replied  Cri*- 
tiano  ;  "  I  hoped  I  should  have  been  of  some  service,  but 
you  have  learned  so  fast  how  to  use  your  wings,  that  now 
you  will  be  flying  off  with  the  first  comer." 

'^  It  will  never  be  with  the  barou,  though  !  But  tell  me 
why  it  was  that  you  thought  I  exaggerated  my  dislike  for 
him?" 

'^ Mon  Dieul  I  see  that  you  are  passionately  fond  of 
balls  — that  is,  of  ealerlainmenta  aud  luxury  ;  aad  every 
passion  is  followed  by  certain  conséquences.  Now,  if 
pleasure  is  the  object,  wealth  is  the  means  of  securing  it." 

"What?  Am  I  so  b illy  and  so  homely  that  I  shall 
never  make  a  rich  marriage  unless  with  an  old  man?" 

"Then  you  admit  that  you  will  not  marry  any  one  but 

"KI  should  say  yes,  what  would  you  think  of  me?" 

"  I  should  not  think  ill  of  you." 

"I  know;  I  should  bo  doing  just  as  so  many  othera 
do  ;  and  you  would  not  think  well  of  me  cither." 

Thisrather  delicate  discussion  was  resumed  at  the  third 
pause  of  the  quartetto  to  which  our  two  young  friends  be- 
longed.    Margaret  seemed  to  want  to  test  Cristiano's  ein- 

"  Confess,  now,"  she  said,  "  that  you  despise  girls  who 
marry  for  riches  ;  like  Olga,  for  instance,  to  whom  the 
baron  looks  so  hanilsome  through  the  facets  of  the  great 
diamonds  that  she  dreams  about." 

"I  despise  nothing,"  replied  the  adventurer  ;  "lam 
naturally  tolerant,  or  else  the  facets  of  what  virtue  I  hava 
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are  dulled  b^  friction  with  the  wo 
for  what  is  euperior  to  the  averagi 
eophical  indiâereoce  to  whatever  'u 
generality  of  people." 

"  Enthusiastic,  do  you  say?  Is  not  eDlhusiasm  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  a  thing  so  natural  aa  disiotcrcstedness  ? 
I  shall  not  demand  so  much  of  you,  Monaieur  Goefle  ;  I 
Bhall  only  ask  your  esteem,  I  hope  you  will  believe  that 
if  I  were  free  to  choose,  I  would  consult  my  heart 
alone,  and  not  my  interest.  Even  if  I  could  never  have 
any  more  lace  to  my  sleeves,  or  satin  bows  to  my  dresa  — 
even  if  I  could  never  dauce  any  more  in  the  lïglit  of  a 
tbousand  caudles,  to  the  sound  of  thirty  violins,  hautboys, 
and  double-basses —  I  feel  that  I  am  capable  of  making 
even  so  immense  a  sacrifice  as  that,  for  the  Siike  of  pre- 
serving my  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  approbatiou  of 
my  conscience." 

Margaret  spoke  with  enthusiasm.  Excited  by  the 
dancing,  ahe  said  just  what  was  in  her  heart  :  all  the  gen- 
erosity and  romance  of  her  nature  shone  in  her  brilliant 
eyes  ;  there  was  a  sort  of  electrical  life  and  inspiratiou  in 
her  radiant  smile  ;  in  her  attitude,  like  that  of  a  bird  eager 
to  dart  upwards  again  to  the  clouds  \  in  her  lovely  fair  hair, 
whose  long  curls  wreathed  over  her  lily-whitfl  shoulders  aa 
if  they  were  alive  ;  in  the  heart-felt  tone  of  her  voice  —  in 
short,  in  the  whole  of  her  charming  little  person.  Cris- 
tiano  was  altogether  dazzled,  and,  without  being  entirely 
conscious  of  what  he  was  saying,  he  asked  Margaret,  as 
if  he  were  dreaming,  this  strange  question  : 

"You  wiU  never  permit  yourself  to  love  any  one  not 
bf  your  own  rank,  Ï  know.  But  suppose  that,  in  spite  of 
yourself,  you  should  find  your  afiections  drawn  towards 
some  poor  devil,  a  person  without  a  name,  without  a 
penny — Christian  Waldo,  for  iiialance — would  you  not 
be  extremely  morticed,  and  consider  it  your  duty  to  stifle 
your  inclinations?" 

"  Christian  Waldo  !  "  said  Margaret.  "  Why  Christian 
Waldo?  You  choose  a  very  strange  person  as  an  ex- 
ample 1  " 


"Extremely  bo,  and  I  do  it  on  purpose.  When  one 
proceeds  by  an  antithesis  —  But  come  ;  tliis  ia  what  I 
mean.  Suppose  that  this  Christian  Waldo  —  whom  I  do 
not  know  at  all — really  possesses  the  courage,  the  intel- 
ligence, the  generosity  that  have  jnst  been  attributed  to 
him  here  ;  and  in  addition  to  his  other  endowments,  the 
poverty  which  must  be  the  faithful  attendant  of  his  wan- 
derings ;  and  a  name  which,  J  presume,  he  does  uot  claim 
in  virtue  of  any  old  parchmeuta." 

"And  with  his  death's  head — " 

"  No,  without  his  death'a  head.  WeU,  anppose  that 
you  had  no  choice  of  marriage,  except  between  him  and 
the  Baron  de  Waldemora — " 

"My  choice  would  be  very  easily  made.     I  would  not 

"  Unless,  of  course,  it  should  turn  out  that  Christian's 
mask  concealed  a  young  and  handsome  prince,  who  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  reasons  of  state?" 

"A  fine  idea  that  is!"  said  Margaret;  "another 
Czarowilch  Ivan  escaped  out  of  his  prison,  or  another 
Philip  in.  escaped  from  hia  assassins  !" 

"  In  that  cose,  apocryphal  or  not,  he  would  find  grace 
in  your  eyes." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  say?  An  Italian  buffoon 
is  really  not  a  good  standard  of  comparison,  if  you  are  in 
earnest." 

"  Too  true,"  replied  Crist iano,  "and  here  is  the  finale  ; 
let  US  tread  it  lightly,  for  it  is  the  handful  of  earth  cast 
upon  the  romance  entitled  '  The  First  Quadrille  '  I  " 

But  it  was  not  ordained  that  this  quadrille  should 
end  according  to  chorégraphie  laws.  M.  Slangstadiua, 
having  at  last  finished  the  copious  repast,  which  he  called 
a  mere  enack  between  the  supper  and  the  after-supper, 
just  at  this  moment  came  out  iromthe  refreshment-room. 
Absorbed  in  some  lofty  conception  awakened  m  hia  mind 
by  the  agreeable  effort  of  prosperous  digestion,  and 
coming  upon  the  young  daucers  in  his  progress,  he 
marched  uneeremouiously  straight  through  them,  run- 
ning againat  the  cavaliers  who  were  just  exhibiting  their 
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gi-aces  in  tlie  "forward  two,"  and  treading  on  tlie  little 
feet  of  the  ladies  aa  if  tliey  had  been  so  many  pebbles. 
Hia  extravagant  limping  rendered  his  gait  ta  ridiculous 
that  every  one  burst  out  luughiog.  The  dauce  was  quite 
broken  up  ;  and  Ihu  young  eouples,  takiug  hold  of  each 
other's  hands,  executed  a  rapid  and  noisy  Tondo  about 
the  chevalier  of  the  polar  star,  who,  not  wialiiug  to 
be  behind  the  others  in  grace,  undertook  to  execute  a 
hopping  movement  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  im.- 
mense  amusement  of  the  company.  But,  sad  to  tell,  the 
laughing  and  singiug  became  so  noisy  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion in  the  grand  saloon. 

The  orchestra  hud  come  to  a  panse  in  the  music,  but 
the  young  people  did  not  notice  it,  and  kept  on  singiog 
and  dancing  around  Stangstadiiis,  who  compared  himself 
to  Saturn  in  the  middle  of  his  ring. 

Countess  Elfride  hastened  to  the  spot,  and,  beholding 
the  sudden  cure  of  her  niece,  fell  into  a  rage,  which  thia 
time  she  could  not  restrain. 

"My  dear  Margaret,"  she  said,  shortly,  in  a  sharp 
tone,  "you  are  exccediugly  imprudent.  You  forget  your 
spraiu  ;  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  go  on  in  such  & 
way.  1  have  just  seen  the  baron's  physician,  and  he 
prescribes  entire  quiet  to-night.  Have  the  goodness  to 
retire  at  once  with  your  governess.  She  will  assist  you 
to  go  to  bed,  and  put  on  some  compresses.  Believe  me, 
you  had  best  do  so." 

She  added  in  a  low  lone — 

"Obey  me!" 

Margaret,  who  had  been  rosy  with  delight,  turned 
quite  pale,  and,  whether  from  anger  or  mortificatiou, 
could  not  restrain  two  great  tears  which  glittered  a  mo- 
ment on  her  long  eye-lashei»,  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
The  Countess  Elfride  snatched  her  hand  and  carried  her 
OÛ',  saying,  in  an  under-tone  : 

"  I  thiidt  you  have  taken  an  oath  to  do  nothiug  to-night 
but  make  a  fool  of  youreolf.  Now  you  must  pay  for  it. 
I  excused  you  for  not  dancing  with  our  entertainer,  for 
he  really  believes  you  were  in  pain;  but  after  that,  to 
e  with  another  person  is  to  offer  the  boron  an  un- 
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heurd-of,  deliberate  insult,  and  I  will  not  allow  jon  ti 
keep  up  Buch  conduct  until  he  has  perceived  it.'' 

Cristiano  followed  along  behind  Margaret,  trying  to 
think  of  Bome  means  of  dïsarmÎDg  or  diveriiag  the  wrath 
of  her  aunt,  if  be  should  perceive  any  favorable  moment 
for  addresaing  her,  when  he  saw  the  haroa  approaching, 
and  paused,  leaning  against  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  to 
eee  what  would  take  place  among  the  three. 

"What!"  said  the  baron,  "you  ore  taking  away 
your  niece?  It  ia  loo  early.  I  thought  she  was  just 
beginning  to  enjoy  herself  in  my  house.  Permit  me  to 
beseech  your  indulgence  for  her  ;  and  since  she  has  been 
dancing — as  I  am  told — may  I  now  beg  her  to  dance 
with  me?  She  certainly  cannot  refuse  mo  now,  and  I  am 
sure  she  will  consent  with  pleasure." 

"  K  you  insist  upon  it,  baron,  I  consent,"  said  the 
count«s3. 

"Gome,  Margaret,  thank  the  baron,  and  go  with  him. 
Do  you  not  see  that  he  is  ofi'ering  you  his  arm  for  tha 
polonaise  ?  " 

Margaret  seemed  to  hesitate  ;  her  eyes  met  those  of 
Cristiano,  who  did  not  know  which  feeling  prodomtnated 
—  his  desire  to  have  her  remain,  or  his  fear  that  she  would 
yield.  Perhaps  the  last  sentiment  was  most  distinctly 
expressed  in  his  looks,  for  Margaret  answered  steadily 
that  she  was  engaged. 

"To  whom,  pray?"  cried  the  countess. 

"Yes;  to  whom?"  repeated  the  baron,  with  a  sin- 
gular inflection  in  his  voice,  and  with  a  calmness  that, 
Margaret  thought,  had  something  ominous  in  it. 

She  looked  down,  and  was  silent  ;  for  she  did  nol 
understand  wliat  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  her  perse- 
cnlor,  from  whom  she  Lad  thought  herself  quite  safe. 

The  baron's  ouly  object  was  to  torment  her  and  com- 
promise her.  He  saw  perfectly  well  her  aversion  for 
him,  and  cordiaUy  reciprocated  it.  Coldly  hard-hearted 
and  revengeful,  he  affected  to  jest  ;  but  said,  speaking 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  many  inquisitive  cars  : 

"Where  is  the  happy  mortal  with  whom  I  must  di* 
pute  you?  for  I  certainly  will  do  it.     I  have  the  right." 
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"Touhave  the  right?"  exclaimed  Margaret,  amazed 
and  iDdignant  ;  "you,  baron?  " 

"Yea,  I,"  he  answered,  with  cold,  cruet  irony;  "you 
ioiow  very  well  1  have.  Come,  where  is  this  rival 
who  ifl  going  to  carry  you  off  to  dance  from  under  my 
very  beard  ?  " 

"Here!"  exclaimed  Cristiano,  losing  hia  aelf-control, 
and  adraneing  upon  the  baron  in  a  threatening  manner, 
while  all  the  spectators,  stupefied  into  silence,  looked  on 
wïih  curiosity  and  amazement. 

It  was  very  well  known  that  the  baron,  in  spite  of  hia 
Blug^sh  and  blasé  manner,  was  extremely  irascible, 
and  iodomitably  proud.  Every  one  expected  a  violent 
scene  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  greenish  pallor  overspread  instanto* 
neoualy  the  baron's  lace,  and  he  opened  and  shut  his 
large  and  short-sighted  eyes,  as  if  to  emit  b  Hash  of 
lightning  for  the  annihilation  of  the  audacious  unknown 
who  defied  him  &a  openly.  But  instantly  the  blood  rushed 
back  to  his  forehead,  on  which  one  large,  engorged  veir 
rose  like  a  ridge,  while  his  lips  became  more  livid  than 
the  rest  of  his  face.  An  indistinct  cry  escaped  him, 
hia  arms  extended  convulsively,  and  he  fell  forward, 
exclaiming  : 

"  There  it  is  !     There  it  is  1  " 

He  would  have  fallen  upon  the  floor,  had  not  twenty 
arms  interposed.  He  had  fainted  ;  and  they  carried  him 
to  a  window,  and  unceremoniously  broke  the  panes  to 
give  him  fresh  air.  Olga  made  her  way  through  the 
crowd  to  bear  him  assistance.  Margaret  disappeared 
as  if  her  anot  had  whisked  her  off  by  conjuration  ;  and 
Cristiano  was  rapidly  led  away  by  Major  Osmund  Larr- 
Bon,  who  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  him. 

"Come  along  with  me,"  said  the  good-natured  young 
fellow  ;  "I  must  speak  with  you." 

In  a  few  moments  Cristiano  and  Osmund  were  alone 
in  an  antique  room  on  the  ground-floor,  warmed  by  an 

"We  can  smoke  here,"  said  the  major.  "Here's  a 
rack,  well  filled  ;  suit  yourself  with  a  pipe,  and  here's 
the  tobacco.     That  beer  on  the  table  is  the  beat  in  the 


country,  and  here's  some  capital  old  Dantzic  brandy.l 
My  comrades  'will  be  down  in  a  moment  to  toll  us  tlie  I 
latest  news  of  the  affair." 

"My  dear  major,"  said  Cristiano,  "I  see  you  think 
me  extremely  angry,   but  you  are   mistaken.     Let  the 
baron  get  over  Lia  attack  ;  I  will  smoke  here  with  you    . 
until  he  is  ready  for  an  expliination."  J 

"But  for  what  purpose?  to  fight  a  duel?"  said  thsj 
major.  "Bah!  The  baron  never  fights;  he  neter  haal 
fought.      You  do  not  know  him  at  all,  then?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Criatiano,  calmly,  aa  he  smoked  hia 
pipe,  and  poured  out  a  large  goblet  of  beer.  "  Have  I 
really,  like  a  true  Don  Quixote,  attaRked  a  windmill?  I 
did  not  know  that  I  was  making  such  a  fool  of  myself." 

"You  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear  friends  ] 
Quite  the  contrary,  many  persons  will  think  that  yod  j 
have  been  exceedingly  audacious  to  oppose  the  Snont  | 
Slan  ;  and  certainly  that  is  my  opinion." 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  a  man  of  suow  woulà  ' 
easily  thaw." 

"That  13  not  the  case  in  this  country.  Men  of  that  '■ 
kind  remain  standing  a  long  time." 

"I  have  been  heroic,  then,  without  knowing  it," 

"  You  must  try  and  not  find  it  out  at  your  owi 
pense.  The  baron  does  not  fight,  it  is  true  ;  but  he  takes  | 
his  revenge  for  all  that,  and  he  never  forgets  au  injury. 
It  doesn't  matter  where  you  may  be,  he  will  pursue  yoa  | 
with  his  hate  ;  and  it  doesn't  matter  what  career  you  may 
want  to  follow,  he  will  put  obstacles  in  your  way.  If 
you  get  into  some  difficulty,  as  may  happen  to  any  high- 
spirited  young  fellow,  he  will  contrive  to  make  it  dan- 
gerous for  you  ;  and  if  he  onee  baa  you  thrown  into 
prison,  there  you  will  remain.  My  advice  to  jou.  there- 
fore, is  to  depart  at  oace,  and  to  remain  constantly  on 
your  guard  as  long  aa  you  live  ;  at  least,  unless  the  devil 
chooses  to  wring  the  neck  of  hia  crony  this  very  uight, 
under  the  pretence  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy," 

"Do   you   think   the    baron  bo  ill?"   inquired   CJris- 

"  We  shall  soon  know  all  about  it.     Here  is  my  lieu- 
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tenant,  Erwia  Osbarn,  who  ia  my  beat  friend,  and  who 
likes  you  as  wetl  as  I  do.  Uow  now,  lieutenant,  what  ia 
the  latest  news  of  the  Snow  Man  ?  Are  there  auy  eigna 
that  the  thaw  is  approaching?  " 

"  No,  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing  at  all,"  replied  the  lieu- 
tenant ;  "  or,  anyhow,  so  he  pretends.  He  went  to  his 
room  for  a  moment,  and  returned  with  such  a  good  color, 
that  I  suspect  him  of  daubing  his  pale  cheeks  with  rouge. 
His  eyes  are  dull,  however,  and  he  hesitates  in  speaking.  I 
was  curious  enough  to  go  up  to  him  ;  and  taking  this  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  ho  condescended  to  inform  me  that  it 
was  his  wish  that  the  dancing  should  go  on,  and  that  peo- 
ple should  pay  no  further  attention  to  him.  He  is  seated 
'q  the  grand  drawing-room,  and  what  convinces  me  that 
le  is  more  uncomfortable  than  he  confesses  is,  that  he 
eems  entirely  to  have  forgotten  the  outbreak  of  rage  that 
threw  him  into  this  fine  Htate,  and  that  nobody  ventures 
to  remind  him  of  it." 

1  ball  will  go  on,"  said  the  major,  "  and  you 
will  see  that  it  will  be  gayer  than  ever.  It  seems  aa  if 
the  people  here  wanted  to  shake  off  the  thought  of  some 
approaching  catastrophe,  or  aa  if  the  baron's  heirs  could 
'tt  their  joy  at  finding  that  he  ia  really  ill,  and 
haa  been  so  for  some  time.  But  you  must  tell  us  one 
thing,  Christian  Goefle.  Under  what  form  did  you  ap- 
pear to  the  baroa?  or  what  spell  did  you  cast  over  him? 
Are  you  a  ghost  or  a  sorcerer?  Are  you  the  man  of  the 
lake,  who  fascinates  people  with  a  look  of  his  icy  eyes? 
What  ia  there  in  common  between  the  baron  and  yourself, 
and  why  is  it  that  he  should  have  uttered,  in  swooning, 
hia  famous  exclamation,  which  I  heard  to-day  for  the  first 
time  :  '  There  it  is  !  there  it  ia  I  '  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  explain  it  to  me,"  replied  Cristiano  ; 
"  for  I  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  recall  where  I  could 
bave  seen  Inm  ;  if  we  ever  did  meet,  the  circumstances 
muBl  have  been  very  insignificant,  since  ray  memory  of 
them  is  so  confused.  Let  me  see,  haa  he  been  travelling 
tt  Franco  or  Italy  since  — " 

"  Oh,  it  ia  a  long,  long  time  since  be  left  the   north  I  " 

"  I  am.  mistaken,  then  ;  I  have  never  seen  the  baroa 
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you  will  Boon  see  with  your  own  oyea.  The  nobility  ii' 
all'powerfiil  ;  then  coiucs  the  cicrgy,  enUghteced  and 
austere,  but  also  tyrannical  and  intolerant.  The  boiu^ 
geoise,  ao  useful  in  the  state,  and  so  patriarchal  in  tbeir 
manners,  count  for  little,  the  peasantry  for  nothing  at  all, 
and  the  king  for  less  than  nothiog.  When  a  nobleman  ia 
rich,  which  luckily  is  very  rare,  he  controls  the  interesta 
and  destinies  of  his  whole  province,  and  he  either  makes 
men  do  as  he  chooses  or  ruins  them.  You  may  rest  as- 
sured that  this  would  be  the  case  with  us  young  officers, 
if  we  should  offer  any  diacourlesy  to  the  illustrious  Seig- 
neur de  Waldemora.  It  is  true  that  he  could  not  depri 
UB  of  our  rank,  which  can  only  be  forfeited  in  case  of 
actual  crime  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  inviolable  laws  of  tha 
indelta,  we  should  he  forced,  by  unheard-of  per^ecutionSt, 
to  abandon  our  cantonments,  houses,  estates  and  fricndSf,, 
as  if  we  were  a  simple  garrison." 

At  this   moment  two  other  yoimg  men   cat 
smoke,    and   Cristiauo   ventured    to   ask   tJiem  whether' 
Countess  Elfride  had  returned  to  the  ball-room, 

•'  You  are  a  sly  fellow  I  "  replied  one  of  them  ;  "  yon 
will  not  persuade  us  that  you  take  such  an  interest  ' 
wicked  Countess  Elfride.  As  for  her  lovely  niece,  she 
disappeared  at  the  same  time  with  yourself,  and  her 
pretends  that  she  is  very  lame." 

^'Disappeared,  did  you  say?"  cried  Cristiano,  unreal-' 
onably  alarmed  at  the  word. 

"Come!"  said  the  major,  good-hunioredly,  "do  yoa 
feel  uneasy  about  your  beauty,  my  dear  Goefle?" 

"  Excuse  me,  I  have  no  right  to  speak  so  of  Countess 
Margaret.  She  is  certainly  beautiful  ;  but,  unfortunately 
lor  me,  she  is  not  mine  in  any  sense  of  the  word." 

"Imeant  no  harm,"  replied  Osmund.  '■!  merely  saw, 
like  everybody  else,  that  she  selected  you  for  the  partner 
of  her  first  dance,  and  that  yon  seemed  to  be  chatting  Uh 
gether  in  a  very  friendly  way.  If  you  are  not  in  love 
with  her  you  make  a  mistake,  upon  my  honor,  and  if  she 
don't  feel  some  little  weakness  for  you,  perhaps  she  also 
makes  a  mistake,  for  we  all  tbink  you  a  capital  fellow." 
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*<It  would  be  altogether  a  mistake  in  me,"  replied 
Crifliano,  "  to  aspire  to  a  star  too  far  abcve  me." 

"Ball!  because  you  have  uo  title?  But,  your  family 
baa  been  ennobled,  and  your  uncle,  the  lawyer,  is  a  dis< 
tingnisbed  man  in  talent  and  character.  He  is  quite  bj 
rich,  moreover,  as  the  beautiful  Marn;aret.  Love  removes 
all  obstacles,  and  if  you  have  disagreeable  relations,  you 
can  swear  fidelity  in  secret.  In  our  country,  such  be- 
trothals are  as  sacred  as  any,  and  so,  if  you  want  to  carry 
your  point,  we  are  all  ready  to  help  you." 

"To  help  me  in  what?"  said  Cristiano,  laughing. 

"  To  an  immediate  interview  with  the  count«ss,  un- 
known to  her  aunt.  WeU,  comrades,  what  say  you? 
here  are  four  of  us  all  ready.  For  my  part,  I  know 
where  their  rooms  are,  and  we  can  go  there  without  a 
moment's  delay.  If  Mademoiselle  Potin  is  frightened  — 
pay  her  compliments,  which  she  really  deserves,  as  to 
that,  for  she  is  a  charming  person  ;  and  if  a  chamber- 
maid screams,  kiss  her,  and  promise  her  ribbons  for  her 
hair.  Then  we  demand  a  serious  conversation  wiih  the 
Countess  Margaret  for  Chriatian  Goefle,  in  the  uame  of 
M.  Groefle,  his  uncle,  from  whom  he  brings  an  important 
communication!  Ha! — that's  it.  They  will  introduce 
ns — but  of  course  without  our  pipes — into  a  little  draw- 
ing-room, where  we  will  sit  down  quietly  apart,  while 
Christian  Goefle  addresses  la  diva  contessina  in  a  low 
voice,  and  offers  her  his  heart  ;  or,  if  he  is  too  timid  to 
do  that,  lets  her  divine  what  his  sentiments  really  are, 
■while  he  inquires  about  the  dangers  with  which  the  peer- 
less little  lady  is  beset,  and  arranges  with  her  to  avert 
tliem.  I  am  not  laughing,  gentlemen.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  Madame  d'Elveda  wants  to  iorce  the  inclination  of 
her  ward,  and  that  the  cunning  Olaus  is  trying  to  com- 
promisQ  her,  so  as  to  drive  ofi"  aU  other  suitors.  Very 
well  ;  the  situation  is  magnificent  for  the  man,  who,  in  a 
crowded  ball-room,  took  up  the  gauntlet  for  the  victim 
of  this  odious  and  ridiculous  plot.  Come,  Christian  I 
come,  gentlemen,  are  you  ready?  Parbleu!  Tou  sliall 
have  your  turn  !  Another  time,  Christian,  you  shall  bo 
tiie  one  to  assist  us  in  love  affairs  as  virtuous  as  yonr 
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own  ;  we  oughl  \a  be  able  to  relj  upon  each  oLher  to  lliati 
extent,  we  youoa;  folks.  In  Ueaveu'H  name,  what  would' 
have  become  of  us  before  now,  if  we  were  not  all  devoted 
frieads  and  confidants  ?  Forward  I  To  tlie  assault  of  the 
titadel.     Follow  me,  if  you  love  me  !  " 

All  started  «p,  even  Cristiano  himself,  for  be  could  not 
help  being  carried  away  by  (be  proposition,  but  he  paused 
at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  stopped  the  others. 

"  Thanks,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "and  depend  npon  it 
that  I  will  go  through  fire  for  you  when  necessary,  but  I 
hffive  no  right  to  introduce  this  sweet  romance  into  my 
life.  Nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Countess  Margaret  au- 
thorised me  to  undertake  her  defence,  which  I  did  in  a 
moment  of  thoughtless  indignation,  and  I  have  no  reason 
now  to  hope  that  she  thanks  me  for  my  interference.  She 
may  be  oElended,  on  the  contrary  ;  and  it  belongs  to  M. 
Goefle  the  lawyer,  and  to  him  alone,  to  protect  her  from 
her  aunt,  by  Acquainting  her  with  her  riglits.  The  best 
thing  for  me  to  do,  since  my  beautiful  partner  has  left  off 
dancing,  and  my  terrible  riviU  does  not  fight,  is  to  go  and 
have  a  good  sleep,  of  which  I  am  really  very  much  in 
need,  since  I  have  been  upon  my  feet  for  more  thwi 
twenty-four  hours." 

Cristiano's  sentiments  were  approved  of,  and  he  was 
loudly  applauded  for  his  gallantry.  They  tried  to  make 
him  slop  and  drink  with  them,  supposing  this  to  ho  an 
irresistible  temptation,  but  Cristiano  was  sober,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  warm  countries  usually  are.  The  night  was 
advancing,  and  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  put  an  end 
to  the  comedy  performed  hitherto  with  so  ranch  succesa. 
He  shook  hands  with  his  new  friends,  bade  tliem  adieu, 
promised  to  return  lo  breakfast  while  inwardly  resolving 
to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  without  giving  them  time 
to  inqiiire  what  part  of  the  new  chateau  he  was  stopping 
in,  returned  lightly  and  mysteriously  over  the  frozen  lake. 

It  waa  on  purpose  that  he  left  Loki,  and  the  sleigh  of 
the  doctor  of  laws,  at  the  new  chateau  ;  ho  waa  afraid  that 
they  would  be  heardj  and  cause  him  to  be  observed.  Ha 
walked  along  the  shore,  until  too  far  to  he  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  chateau,  and  ibun  crossed  lo  the  door  of 
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'Slollborg,  which  he  had  left,  open,  and  which  no  one,  UV 
philaa  least  of  all,  had  ihouj^ht  of  coming  to  fasten. 

He  took  Lheas  precautions,  because,  to  the  pale  lis;ht  of 
the  moon,  which  was  no  longer  visible,  had  succeeded  the 
deetiug  but  brilliant  splendor  of  a  magoificent  aurora 
borealis.  It  was  magniâceat,  at  all  évente,  for  this  re- 
gioD,  although  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  would  have  been 
■  very  ordinary  display  at  a  higher  degree  of  norlh  lati- 
tude ;  and  yet  the  illuminatioa  towards  the  polar  regions 
must  have  been  unusually  vivid  at  this  moment,  for  it 
lighted  up  Ihe  whole  country,  aud  every  object  around  the 
frozen  lake.  The  enow,  under  its  varying  reflections,  was 
ehowing  a  fantastic  and  magitificeut  succession  of  rod  and 
blue  colors,  and  Cristiano,  before  entering  the  bear-room, 
remained  for  several  moments  at  t!ie  door  of  the  court, 
unable,  in  spite  of  the  cold  and  solitude,  to  tear  himself 
from  this  wonderful  spectacle. 


V. 

FT  waa  eight  o'clock  nest  morning  when  M,  Goefle 
■*■  awoke.  Probably  he  had  not  rested  as  well  as  usual 
during  the  night,  far  he  was  habitually  an  early  riser,  aud 
was  quite  scandalized  to  And  himself  abed  at  such  an  hour. 
It  is  true  that  he  bad  reckoned  upon  little  Nils  to  wake 
him,  but  Nils  was  still  sound  asleep,  and,  afier  several 
attempts  to  arouse  him,  M.  Goefle  concluded  to  let  him 
lie  as  long  as  he  chose.  This  was  not  ill-temper  on  the 
part  of  the  doctor  of  laws,  but  simply  complete  despair  of 
obtaining  any  service  from  hia  val et-dc-ch ambre.  Resign- 
ing himself  to  neccastty,  therefore,  he  lighted  liis  own  fire, 
and  tben  proceeded,  like  a  methodical  man  as  be  was,  by 
the  light  of  a  caodle,  which  somehow  seemed  to  be  asleep 
Blanding,  to  shave,  and  to  comb  and  curl  bis  wig  as  care- 
fully, and  as  well  too,  as  if  all  his  conveniences  had  been 
at  hand.  Lastly,  having  completed  his  toilet,  all  except 
his  coat,  which  was  ready  to  slip  oa  in  case  of  need,  he 
vound  up  his  watch,  looked  out  at  the  sky,  saw  that 
there  was  not  yet  the  least  trace  of  sunrise,  put  on  his 
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dremiog-gown,  and,  opening  the  two  mteni.ediate  doors, 
prepared  to  put  things  in  order  in  his  saloon,  the  bear- 
room,  intending  to  go  to  work  there,  quietlj  and  comfbrt- 
ablj,  until  breakfast-time. 

But  as  he  approached  the  stove,  holding  np  his  hand 
between  his  eyes  and  the  flickering  light  of  his  candle,  he 
started  to  see  a  human  figure  lying  down  between  the  stove 
and  himself,  the  body  sunk  into  the  large  arm-chair,  the 
head  lying  over  backwards  upon  the  stuffed  back,  and  the 
legs,  thrust  at  a  level  with  the  body,  into  the  large  open- 
ing for  hot  air  just  above  the  grate  of  the  stove. 

^^  Hallo  I  What  a  sleeping  beauty  !  "  exclaimed  the 
advocate  ;  ^^  he  has  really  a  superb  face  !  "  and  he  stopped 
to  look  at  Cristiano,  who  was  sleeping  peacefully  and  pro- 
foundly. ^^  It  is  some  young  gentleman  or  other  who  has 
run  away  to  this  old  place  from  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  tiie  new  chateau,  as  I  did.  Well,  I  hoped  I  should  be 
alone  in  this  cursed  hole,  at  any  rate  ;  but,  if  I  can't,  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  have  company,  I  suppose. 
Fortunately  this  young  man  looks  agreeable.  The  poor 
fellow  must  have  been  very  careful,  for  he  made  not  the 
least  noise,  and  did  not  hunt  at  all  for  any  better  bed  than 
that  arm-chair,  which  must  be  breaking  him  in  two  across 
the  loins  1  " 

Then  M.  Goefle  touched  lightly  the  cheek  of  Cristiano, 
who  motioned  as  if  driving  off  a  fly,  but  did  not  wake  up. 

"lie  is  warm  enough,  at  rfny  rate,"  said  the  lawyer 
a^iiu.  ''That's  a  capital  furred  cloak  —  just  like  my 
travelling-cloak  ;  why,  it's  exactly  like  it  1  Where  is 
iiifike,  by  the  way?  Oh,  I  see  ;  he  found  it  on  the  chair, 
and  just  put  it  on.  Faith,  he  was  quite  right.  I  should 
have  made  him  perfectly  welcome  to  it  ;  indeed,  I  would 
have  given  hira  the  other  bed  in  my  room,  and  Master 
Nils  should  have  been  obliging  enough  to  sleep  on  the 
sola.  I  am  sorry  the  young  man  thought  it  necessary 
to  be  so  particular  I  Really  altogether  too  particular,  I 
must  say  !  A  well-bred  fellow,  too,  that's  evident  ;  and 
careful  of  his  toilet,  for  he  took  his  coat  off  when  he  went 
to  sleep  ;  that's  a  mark  of  a  good,  steady  character. 
Lot's  see  what  can  be  our  young  friend's  profession  :  a 
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black  eoat  —  qnjte  like  my  own  beat  dresa-coat  —  so 
very  like  it  that  it  w  mioe,  for  there's  my  own  band- 
kerchief  perfumed  with  musk,  and  —  ah!  he  bas  bccu 
luiDg  my  invitatioQ  to  the  ball.  And  my  while  gloves  ! 
where  are  laj  white  gloves?  Oq  the  floor  ! — just  where 
they  ought  to  be,  too,  for  they  are  entirely  spoiled.  Ah, 
ah.  my  fine  fellow,  you  are  not  so  ceremoniuus  as  I 
thought  I  indeed,  I  can  venture  to  assert  that  you  make 
yourself  very  much  at  home.  You  lose  your  baggage,  or 
you  don't  take  the  trouble  to  unpack,  and  you  help  your- 
self to  whatever  you  thick  proper  ont  of  mine.  Young 
people  play  such  tricks  on  one  another,  I  know.  I  re- 
member a  certain  ball  at  Chrisliania,  where  I  danced  all 
night  in  poor  Stangsladins's  clothes,  and  he  hod  to  lie 
abed  until  I  came  back  —  and  all  next  day  too,  fur  I  let 
them  carry  me  off.  Bui  nooaense  !  we  were  young  then. 
At  my  age  it  will  not  do  to  allow  that  sort  of  fun  —  to 
other  people.  Hallo,  hallo, monsieur  !  Wake  up!  Give 
me  my  breeches  and  silk  stockings  !  God  pardon  me, 
what  a  quantity  of  stitches  ihe  youag  animal  has  started 
in  dancing  !     And  he  won't  even  condescend  to  open  his 

As,  he  made  these  observations  in  rapid  succession,  M. 
Goefle  at  last  espied  the  clothes  that  Cristiano  had  laid  off 
the  evening  before,  and  which,  overcome  by  sleep  at  bis 
return,  he  had  left  upon  another  cbair.  The  threadbare 
Irousers,  the  equally  worn  Yeneiiao  cloak,  and  the  famous 
corded  ïyrolian  bat,  launched  M.  Goefle  upon  a  new  ^a 
of  conjectures.  Could  this  handsome  young  man,  with 
ilils  distinguished  lace  and  well-shaped  hands,  be  CSbo 
mere  Bohemian,  a  bear-leader  perhaps,  a  travelling  ped- 
ler,  a  wandering  singer?  An  Italian  singer,  possibly? 
Nu  ;  bis  face  was  uumislakably  a  Dalecarliau  one.  A 
cODJurer — perhaps  a  good  deal  too  skilful  in  the  line  of 
'  L?  No  ;  lor  M.  Goefle  found  his  purse  idl 
ink,  and  the  sleeper's  face  was  an  extremely 
He  slept  the  sleep  of  i: 


I 


his  profesi 
safe  in  his  tr 
honest  one. 
assuredly. 


Wiat  was  to  be  supposed,  and  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  lawyer  scratched  his  bead.     Possibly  this  wretched 


costume  was  a  disg^iiiae  wliîch  the  youQg  man  had  as* 
eumed  to  conceal  himself  while  ruaning  about  to  pla;  the 
Don  Juan  uuder  the  haleoay  of  some  pretty  visitor  at  the 
new  chateau.  But  finding  none  of  his  guesses  aatiafac- 
lory,  M.  Goefle  finally  ael  to  work  in  earnest  to  awaken 
his  visitor,  shaking  him  repeatedly,  and  bawling  into  hi» 
ear,  "  Here,  here,  hallo  I  I  say  !  Come,  neighbor,  wake 
up!"  and  such  other  exclamations  as  impatient  people 
use  for  the  bcneSt  of  obstinate  sleepers. 

Cristiauo  at  last  opened  his  eyes,  looked  fixedly  at  M. 
Goefle  without  seeing  him,  and  with  a  truly  Olympian 
calmness  shut  them  agaiu. 

"Ah,  there  you  go  again,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  off  to 
dream-la  ad  !  " 

"Wtatisit?  Wiat's  the  matter?  Does  the  aurora 
borealis  last  yet?"  a?ked  Criatiano,  whose  half  sleep  was 
evidently  cradled  ia  pleasant  dreams. 

"  Where  can  you  got  an  aurora  borealis  at  this  time  of  J 
day?"  asked  M.  Goefle;  "it's  juat  before  suarise." 

"The  sun.'     What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  the 
lu  the  middle  of  a  ball?"  asked  Cristiano,  iu  the  coaxiti| 
voice  of  a  sleeper  who  is  begging  to  be  let  alone, 

"  Yes,  that's  it  ;  the  ball,  my  coat,  the  sun,  my  small- ■■ 
clothes,  the  aurora  borealis,"  replied  M.  Goefle,  "  all  verj>  J 
logical  and  well  connected  in  your  dreams,  no  doubt,  mjn 
good  friend,  but  I  want  you  to  give  a  better  account  i^] 
yourself,  and  I  shall  keep  od  shaking  you  until  y( 
make  out  a  more  satistactcry  case  than  that." 

Good-natured  Cristiano  submitted  to  the  shaking  with 
incomparable  meekness.  The  habit  he  had  acquired  of 
Bleeping  oq  the  first  board  he  came  to,  whether  at  sea  iu 
all  sorts  of  weather  or  on  the  road  in  all  sorts  of  vehi- 
cles, rendered  even  the  vigorous  rocking  which  the  lawyer 
was  bestowing  upon  him  rather  agreeable  than  othei^ 
wise  ;  it  was  just  sufficient  to  make  him  pleasantly  con- 
scious that  he  was  in  a  state  of  repose.  Gradually, 
however,  the  idea  made  its  way  into  his  mind,  of  ascer- 
taining what  place  he  was  in.  He  opened  his  eyes,  looked 
at  ihe  stove,  turned  about  and  gazed,  as  if  to  question  tha 
socolire  walls  of  the  room. 
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"  Deuce  take  me  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  if  I  know  where 
I  am.  But,  after  all,  what  difference  does  it  make  P 
Here  lo-day,  Bomewhere  else  to-morrow  !    Such  is  life  I  " 

"Please  to  take  the  trouble,  at  least,"  said  ihe  lawyer, 
"to  observe  in  whose  company  you  are." 

Well  satisfied  with  this  dignified  command,  M.  Goeflo 
waited  for  the  surprise,  or  terror,  or  confusion,  which 
were  to  appear  in  the  face  of  the  deUuquent,  but  in  vain. 
Ci'istiano  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked  upon  him  with  a  smile, 
and  observed  in  the  most  aSable  manner  : 

"A  very  good  face,  yours,  sir  I  What  do  you  want 
of  me?" 

"What  do  I  want  of  you?"  exclaimed  M.  Goefle, 
with  some  indignation  ;  "  I  want  my  fur  cloak,  my  cap, 
my  waistcoat,  my  shirt,  my  slippers;  —  I  waut  every- 
thing of  mine  that  you  have  clothed  aud  ornamented 
your  lovely  person  with." 

"Bah!  bah!  What  makes  yoo  think  so?  You  aro 
dreaming,  my  good  mau  !  "  said  the  adventurer,  raiBing 
himself  to  a  sitting  posture,  aud  looking  with  astonish- 
ment upon  his  borrowed  wardrobe.  Then,  laughing, 
as  he  began  confusedly  to  remember  the  night's  transac- 
tions, he  continued  : 

"Upon  my  word.  Monsieur  Goefle  —  it  is  that  very 
respectable  aud  eminent  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  the 
honor  of  speaking,  is  it  not?" 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believo  so,  monsieur.  Well, 
then?  —  " 

"  Weil,  then,"  replied  Cristiano,  rising  promptly  and 
removing  the  doctor's  cap  from  hia  own  head,  with  per- 
fect courleay,  "I  have  to  beg  a  thousand  pardons  — 
though  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  merit  a  single  one. 
Please  to  consider,  sir  —  I  am  a  young  man,  and  just  at 
this  moment  quite  destitute.  A  romautic  notion  led  me  to 
the  ball  last  night,  and  I  found  no  decent  clothes  within 
my  reach  except  these,  ivhich  Providence  seeraed  to  have 
Bent  on  purpose.  I  am  perfectly  cleanly,  and  in  per- 
fect health  ;  and  moreover,  if  you  should  object  to  wear 
the  clothes  after  me,  I  shall  be  able  to-morrow  to  pay 
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you   for    them,   whatever   price    you    choose    to   valat  j 
them  at." 

"A  good  joke  that  would  be  !     Do  you  take  n 

"  By  DO  means  ;  but  I  should  be  extremely  pnlued  i 
be  thought  a  thief.      That  is  not  my  charatier  a 

"Faith,  I  see  that  you  are  an  houeat  young  fellow— 
but  you  are  very  thoughtless  Still,  even  if  I  were  1 
inclined  to  be  angry,  the  thing  is  done,  and  can't  be  1 
helped,  I  sec  very  well  that  your  health  is  good,  for,  by 
Jove,  you  have  a  magnificeut  color  !  And  what  hair  ! 
Ah,  my  fine  fellow,  I  recognize  the  perfume  of  my  hair- 
powder  !  But  how  the  devil  did  you  get  into  the  ball- 
room without  an  invitation  ?  for  your  style  of  travelling- 
dress  does  not  indicate  —  " 

"That  I  belong  in  good  society,  you  were  going  to 
say?  Oh,  say  so!  I  am  not  ail  susceptible  on  that 
point," 

"  But,  after  all,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  The 
clothes  don't  make  the  man.  You  have  a  very  aris- 
tocratic hand.  Come — out  wiih  it  I  Who  are  you?  If 
there's  a  romance,  I'm  fond  of  romantic  stories  ;  and  if 
there's  a  secret — well,  your  face  pleases  me,  and  I 
promise  to  be  as  discreet — as  discreet  as  a  lawyer  — 
more  could  not  be  said-" 

"I  do  not  doubt  your  diacrelion,  Monsieur  Goefla," 
eaid  Crietiano,  "  and  besides,  I  have  no  secrets  thwt 
I  Deed  hesitate  to  reveal  to  a  man  of  senae  aud  char- 
acter I  but  I  give  you  notice  that  my  story  is  rather 
long,  and  the  stove  is  almost  entirely  cold.  Aud  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  althongli  I  had  a  very  good  supper  last 
night,  my  appetite  always  wakes  up  as  soon  as  I  do  ; 
and  I  already  feel  some  twinges." 

"How  do  you  suppose  I  feel,  then?"  said  the  lawyer; 
"for  I  am  always  in  the  habit  of  taking  my  tea  in  bed,  aa    | 
Booa  as  I  wake.     That  blockhead  of  an  Ulphilas 
abandoned   me   altogether.     There   are   the   very  i 
diehes  on  the  table  that  were  there  last  night." 

"Thanks  (o  me,  then,  Monsieur  Goefle  ;  for  I  recog>  J 
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nize  the  same  ham  and  fish  that  I  purloioed  out  i>f  the 
kitchen  of  your  friend  M.  U!pb  —  what  is  his  name?" 

"Dlph;  for  Uîphilaa.  Yes,  that  ia  quit«  eorrea. 
Hereabouts,  they  abridge  all  names.  They  naahe  mouo- 
syllables  of  them  all,  apparently  for  fear  that  otherwise, 
when  they  called  anybody,  half  of  his  name  should 
freeze  in  the  air.  If  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  ray 
supper,  then,  I  must  conclude  tliat  this  said  Ulph  would 
have  let  me  perish  of  hunger — he!  he! — in  tiiis  very 
room,  about  which  there  is  already  one  story  of  the  kind. 
Ferlmps  the  rascal  meant  to  leave  me  lo  the  some  futo, 
80  as  to  make  sure  that  the  room  should  deserve  ils  rep- 

'^Is  it  the  Baroness  Hilda  who  starved  to  death  here. 
Monsieur  Goefle?  " 

"Ah,  you  have  heard  of  it,  then?  It  is  only  a  story, 
thank  God  !  Let  us  think  abou.t  our  breakfast.  I  will 
call  some  one." 

"No,  Monsieur  GToefle.  Ulpt  will  certainly  come  im- 
mediately. Besides,  if  you  want  anything  more,  let  me 
go  and  get  it.  There's  nothing  like  choosing  your  own 
hill  of  fare  ;  but  this  bear's  ham,  or  boar's  ham,  this 
Bmoked  tongue  and  roast  game,  which  you  hardly  be- 
gan on  last  night — don't  they  appeal  to  you  any  lunger 
this  morning?  " 

"Of  course  tiiey  do — of  course;  and  there's  more 
here  now  than  we  two  can  eat.  Well,  us  the  table  is 
set,  shall  we  take  breakfast,  hey?" 

"That  will  suit  me  exactly  ;  but  allow  me  to  step  iuto 
a  corner  and  make  my  toilette — or  rather  to  unmake  it, 
for  I  am  etiU  —  " 

"In  my  clothes?  I  soo  that  well  enough.  Well,  as 
you  are  iu  them,  stay  tlicre.  Only,  take  the  pelïaae  otF 
and  put  the  coat  on,  or  you  wi!l  bo  smothered  while  you 
are  eating," 

Crisiiano  first  refurnished  the  stove  with  fuel,  and 
hghied  it.  Then,  having  washed  his  hands  and  face 
with  much  care  and  neatness  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
he  took  his  place,  and  began  to  carve  the  cold  meats  iu  a 
style  that  showed  him  to  be  a  master  of  the  art. 
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"It's  curious,"  remarked  M.  Goefle  ;  "you  Lave 
the/  would  call  in  Frauce  Ilie  uiauner  of  a  perfect  gen-' 
tlemau,  and  yet  that  old  coat  of  yours  there — " 

"Indicates  misfortune,  and  not  poverty,"  answered  the 
adventurer,  quietly.  "Eight  days  ago  I  was  y eiy  de- 
cently equipped,  and  could  have  appeared  at  the  ball 
without  any  embarrassment."  , 

"  Very  poasibly,"  said  M,  Goefle,  seating  him&elf,  ant 
bejriuning  to  make  good  use  of  his  handsome  teeth 
"juBt  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  are  getting  readyfbi 
one  more  of  those  romances  that  travelling  adventuren 
excel  iu.     It  is  all  the  same  to  me,  if  it  is  amusing." 

"Come,"  said  Crialiano,  laughing,  "in  what  laa 
guage  shall  I  recite  my  tale?" 

"Failb,  iu  Swedish,  as  that  is  your  own  language 
You  are  a  Swede,  and  a  Dalecarliun  too  ;  I  see  that 
plainly  enough,  by  your  face." 

"But  lam  not  Swedish,  though;  Icelandic,  rather." 

"Rather?  are  you  not  sure?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  tiie  world.  Therefore,  as  Latin  i| 
the  universal  language,  if  you  please  —  " 

And  Cristiauo  continued  in  elegant  and  correct  LaliB| 
speaking  it  with  the  greatest  facility. 

"Very  well  done,  indeed!"  aaid  the  advocate,  wh» 
had  listened  kindly  and  attentively;  "but  your  Ital- 
ian pronunciatjoa  hinders  me  a  little  in  fallowing  your 

"  Probably  there  would  he  the  same  difficulty  in  Greek 
and  German,"  suggested  Crisiiano,  changing  first  to  the 
dead,  and  then  to  the  living,  language,  with  equal  ease 
and  correctness,  and  interspersing  with  his  discourse 
quotatiouB  enough  to  prove  that  he  was  versed  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  literal 

"  Bravo  1  "  cried  tlie  di 
cated  young  fellow,  I  see. 
that  also  7  " 

"French  and  English,  i 
*'  I  waâ  taught  them  all  ;  and  my 
to  the  study  of  languages." 

"  Well,  then,  speak  French,"  said  M.  Goefle,  who 
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I  Iiardly  less  of  a  polyglot  than  Criatiano.  "I  love  Italy, 
I  but  I  adore  France.  She  is  our  ally,  useful  or  not  ;  and, 
,  above  all,  she  is  the  antagonist  of  Russia,  which  I  iiold 
I    in  esecraliOQ." 

*'  Great  heavens  !  so  do  I.  I  am  anti-Euaaian  ever 
since  I  came  into  Sweden  ;  and  eapeeiaily  since  last  even- 
ing. But  now,  doctor,  permit  me  lo  beg  yon  not  to  take 
mo  for  a  pedant.  The  reason  that  I  ventured  to  diaplay 
my  poor  acquirements  before  a  Professor  of  the  Faculty 
of  Lund  is,  that  when  you  saw  me  carving  that  ham  rather 
,  skilfully,  you  asked,  in  your  own  naind,  whether  I  was  not 
lu  ex-steward  or  butler  from  a  good  family,  discharged 
n  diagraee,  and  on  the  lookout  for  victims." 

"There  now!  Did  you  really  guess  ihat  that  idea 
was  passing  through  my  mind?  Well.  I  confess  it  ;  and 
I  see  now  that  if  you  have  been  employed  in  good  families, 
it  has  by  no  means  been  in  a  lackey's  place." 

"Oh,  Mon  Dieu,  monsieur  1"  answered  Crist  i  ano  ; 
"  lackey  or  professor,  it  is  very  much  the  same  thing 
with  some  people,  except  the  diSerence  of  a  grade  more 

"  Oh  no  !  not  in  Sweden,  my  friend  ;  the  devil  !  no 
indeed  ;  not  here." 

"  I  know  it,  monsieur.     Your  people  are  fond  of  pro- 
found studies,  and  the  promotion  of  knowledge  is  nowhere 
!  nobly  encouraged  ;  but  in  other  countries  it  often 
happens — " 

Here  Cristiftuo  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Dlphilas  with  breakfast.  Seeing  the  table  already  set,  he 
baited  in  stupid  astonislimeut. 

You  see,  blockhead,"  cried  M.  Goefle,  gayly,  guessing 
■eason  of  his  surprise,  "  my  kobold  has  waited  on 
a  your  place  ;  and  it's  well  for  me  ho  did,  for  you 
have  left  me  entirely  alone  this  twelve  hours." 

Ulph,  or  Ulf —  for  there  is  safficient  authority  for 
either  form  of  the  word  —  tried  to  excuse  himself; 
but  [he  consolation  which  he  had  sought  in  the  bottle  the 
J  before  had  entirely  obscured  his  faculties,  and  he 
found  it  very  hard  to  give  any  reasons  for  his  neglect, 
general  thing,  Ulph  became  comfortable  enough  in 
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hia  mind  by  daybreak,  and  for  the  five  hours  or  tin 
abouia  following  the  late  sunrise  of  winter,  he  was 
more  cowardly  or  awkward  than  other  people.  His  ex- 
cesaive  libations  had,  no  doubt,  an  effect  upon  hia  dull 
braios  at  all  times  ;  but  as  be  could  novertbetesa  perform 
his  domestic  duties  witb  tbe  proper  meoliauical  regular- 
ity, this  was  neither  troublesome  to  others  nor  disquieting 
to  himself.  Oa  the  present  occasion,  he  stainmered,  in 
the  Dalecarlian  dialect,  some  words  of  atupid  surprise  at 
seeing  the  diahes  displayed  upon  the  table,  and  an  un- 
known individual  seated  with  the  doctor. 

"  Come,"  said  the  doctor,  "  wait  upon  this  gentleman 
as  you  do  upon  myself.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine  whom 
I  have  accommodated  in  my  lodging." 

"  Yea,  air,"  said  Ulph,  "  I  bave  nothing  to  say  against 
lUat;  but  thetbiog  is  that  the  horse — " 

"  Horse  yourself!  "  exclaimed  Cristiano,  who  had  al- 
ready picked  up  somewhere  a  few'  words  of  Dalecarlian, 
and  who  saw  himself  threatened  by  a  terrible  revelation. 

"  Yes,  sir,  horse  myself,"  replied  Ulph,  with  resigna- 
tion.    "  But  the  sleigh  —  " 

"What  about  the  sleigh?"  said  the  doctor;  "have 
you  cleaned  it  ?     Have  you  rubbed  down  my  horse  F  " 

The   word   horsa  again   striking  Cristiano'a   ear, 
turned  towards  Ulph,  and  looked  at  him,  aside,  with  such 
a  terrific  expression,  (hat  the  poor  alnpefled  fellow,  quita 
losing  his  self-command,  stammered  in  reply 

"  Yea,  yea,  sir  ;  horse,  sleigli.     It's  all  rig 

"Very  well,  then,  go  on  with  the  breakfast,"  said  tha 
doctor,  reassured,     "  Give  ua  the  tobacco,  Ulph,  and  let 
the  tea-kettle  alone.     We  will   make 
selves." 

As  Ulph  accordingly  turued  to  the  stove  to  eet  down  th*' 
tea-kettle,  Cristiano  stepped  after  him,  as  if  to  auperiD»; 
tend  the  operation,  and  turning  towards  bim,  said 
ear,  in  Diileearlian,  and  with  another  terrifying  gh 

"  Horse,  sleigh,  new  chateau — quick  [  " 

Upon  this  Ulph  took  it  into  his  head  that  in  his  drunk- 
enness he  must  have  received  some  orders  which  he  had 
not  executed  ;  so  he  hurried  olf,  put  on  his  skates,  and 
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went  over  to  the  new  chateau  to  look  for  Loki  through 
the  noisy  stables,  overcrowded  with  grooins  and  horses. 

Our  doctor  of  hiwa  did  not  eat  so  gluttonously  as  the 
doctor  of  sciences,  Stangstadius.  He  took  his  time,  and 
savored  and  passed  judgment  upou  every  dish,  accord- 
ing to  the  great  principles  which  govern  the  application 
of  the  culinary  art  to  the  lofty  needs  of  the  choicer  clasa 
of  stomachs.  At  the  end  of  a  further  half  hour  of  coo- 
veraation,  with  experiments,  on  the  subject,  he  aad  C'ri»< 
tiano,  as  they  looked  at  each  other,  perceived  each  a  rosy 
reflection  upon  the  other's  face, 

"  There  it  is  at  last  !  "  said  the  doctor  ;  "  the  sun  is  just 
coming  above  the  horizon." 

He  looked  at  his  watch. 

"A  quarter  before  tea,"  he  observed.  "Come,  this 
Mora  watch  does  very  well.  See,  this  is  of  home  man- 
ufacture. Our  Dalecarlians  make  everything.  They 
make  all  their  own  tools,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
complicated.  But  don't  put  out  the  candle,  it  will  be 
convenient  while  we  are  smoking  ;  and  besides,  in  the 
winter,  I  like  to  watch  the  doubtful,  fantastic  mingling 
of  the  sunlight  and  the  artificial  light  struggling  together 
in  the  room.  Why,  the  clock's  striking  1  You  wound 
it  up  last  evening,  then?" 

"  Certainly.     Did  you  not  observe  it?" 

"  I  did  not  observe  anything.  I  was  sleeping  while 
standing  up,  or  else  I  was  dreaming.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
a  dream  that  I  came  in  here  and  took  supper,  No 
matter.     Can  you  make  tea?  " 

"  Ko  ;  but  eoSee  to  perfection." 

"  Very  well,  make  some.     I  wiU  take  charge  of  the 

"  Are  you  fond  of  such  an  insipid,  melancholy  drink  ?  " 

"Yes, — diluted  with  a  full  third  of  brandy  or  old 
rum." 

"  Ah,  that  makes  a  difference  I  Doctor,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  finding  here  a  table  as  well  spread  as  if  at  Paris 
or  London," 

"  Well,  why  not?    Are  we  at  the  end  of  the  norid? 


It  is  only  six  hours'  sail  to  Prussia,  where  they  live  jnatl 
aa  they  do  in  Paris," 

"  Tes  ;  but  off  at  the  furthest  end  of  this  proviuce,  sixty 
or  Beventy  leagues  away  inland,  and  in  so  poora  country — " 

"So  poor!  Do  you  think  a  country  must  be  poor 
because  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  tillage  ?  Tou  forget  that, 
amongst  us,  wealth  lies  under  the  ground,  not  above  it  ; 
and  that  the  minea  of  Dalccarlia  are  the  very  treasury  of 
Sweden.  You  have  noticed  that  this  region,  bordering 
on  Norway,  is  thinly  peopled,  and  you  have  concluded 
that  it  would  not  support  a  larger  population.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  if  the  government  only  knew  how  to  develop  its 
resources,  and  had  the  power  to  do  so,  our  mineral  wealth 
would  aiford  the  means  of  increasing  a  hundredfold  our 
prosperity,  and  the  number  of  our  inhabilanla.  One  day, 
thinga  will  go  better  with  ua,  if  we  can  only  escape,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  tlie  claws  of  England,  whose  infi'igues 
oppress  us,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  pincers  of  Russia, 
who  paralyzes  na  with  her  threats.  In  the  meanwhile, 
my  son,  understand  that  if  there  are  poor  people  amongst 
ua,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  this  good  land  of  God's,  so  much 
calumniated  by  the  ignorance,  indifference,  or  false  no- 
tions of  the  men  who  inhabit  it.  People  here  complain 
of  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  hardness  of  the 
rocks.  But  Lhere  is  a  warm  heart  down  underneath  in 
the  earth  I  Dig  down  anywhere,  yea,  I  guarantee  you, 
anywhere,  and  you  will  coine  upon  some  of  the  innu- 
merable veins  of  valuable  metala  that  ramify  through- 
out beneath  our  feet.  With  those  metala  we  can  buy 
all  the  rarities,  all  the  luxuries,  all  the  productions  of 
Europe,  if  we  only  have  arma  enough  to  lift  the  wealth 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  We  complain  of  the  earth, 
when  it  is  men  who  are  wanting.  It  is  she  who  ought  to 
complain  of  us,  rather  I  " 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  apeak  ill  of  Sweden,  my 
dear  Monsieur  Goefle  1  I  only  say  that  there  are  great 
areas  of  land  lying  uncultivated  and  waate,  and  that  what 
few  inhabitants  there  are,  are  so  frugal  that  the  traveller 
can  find  nothing  at  all  to  cat  except  gruel  and  milk; — 
healthful  food,  no  doubt,  but  not  much  calculated  to  stioH 
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or  to   g'ÎTe  energy  to   tlie   char. 


"  There  you  completely  deceive  yoarself  again,  my  dear 
fellow  1  This  region  may  be  called  the  very  head  and 
heart  of  Sweden  ;  an  enthusiastic  head,  full  of  strange 
poetry,  and  sublime  or  graceful  imaginations  ;  an  ardeut 
and  generous  heart,  where  the  main  ariery  of  patriotism 
ia  throbbing.     Are  you  familiar  with  its  history  ?  " 

**  Yea  indeed  [  Guatavus  Vasa,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Charles  XII.,  ail  the  Swedish  heroes,  have  always  found 
men  in  the  heart  of  these  mountains,  though  eUI  the  rest 
of  the  nation  might  be  enslaved  or  corrupted.  It  is  this 
glorious  nook  of  the  earth,  this  Switzerland  of  the  north, 
that  ia  every  great  crisis  has  supplied  loyalty,  energy,  and 
salvation  to  the  country." 

"  Very  wo!l  said  !  Well  then,  admit  that  the  notional 
graol  and  barren  and  icy  rock»  may  bring  forth  and  train  up 
poets  and  heroes  1  " 

As  he  said  this,  the  doctor  of  laws  drew  his  sofl  wadded 
dressin;;-gown  arouud  him,  and  poured  into  his  boiling 
hot  nnd  well-sweetened  cup  of  tea,  a  half-glass  of  the  best 
quality  of  rum.  Cristiano  was  enjoying  the  flavor  of 
an  exquisite  cup  of  Mocha,  aud  Ihey  both  burst  out  laugh* 
iug  at  their  enthusiasm  for  the  cold  of  the  mountains  and 
the  gruel  of  hovels. 

"Ahl"  said  M.Goefle,  becoming  serious  again,  "the 
fact  is,  we  ore  degenerate  men.  We  must  have  our 
etimalants  and  tonics  nowadays.  That  proves  that  the 
most  accomplished  or  the  most  famous  of  us  all  is  inferior 
to  ihû  lowest  peasant  of  these  savage  mountains.  But 
will  u(j.  that  animal  of  an  Ulphilas  bring  us  any  tobacco? 
That  lellow  is  a  perfect  brute  I  " 

Criatiano  laughed  again,  and  M.  Goefle,  perceiving  the 
jnconsiatency  of  eulogizing  sobriety  and  equality  just  at 
that  moment,  allowed  himself  to  bo  appeased,  especially 
when  he  espied  the  tobacco-jar  at  his  elbow.  Ulph  had 
brought  it,  with  his  usual  mechanical  prccisiou,  and  had 
omitted  to  say  so,  from  his  utter  lack  of  spontaneity. 

"Well,  come,"  said  M.  Goeâe  —  extending  himself  in 
the  arm-chuir  for  more  commodious  digestion,  and  smoking 
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^,  whose  bowl  he  rested  upoB  ] 
while   Cristianu,  soinetimes  I 


a  magnificent  Turkish  \ 

B  projectioa   of  the    etc 

ataadiu^,  Bometimes  sitting,  \ 

amoked  his  short  travelling-pipe  with  i» 

tranquillity  —  "  come,  my  problematic 

this  true  history  of  yours,  if  you  can." 

■'  Here  it  is,  then,"  said  Cristiano. 
or  at  least  I  go  by  the  Dame  of  Cristiauo  del  Lago  !  ' 

"Chrétien  da  Lac?     Christian  of  the  Lake?     Why  so    ' 


"  Ah,  there  you  have  me  !      Ghi  lo  sa  f     Who  knows? 
as  they  say  in  ray  country.     It  is  altogether 
no  doubt,  without  a  word  of  truth  in  it.     I  will  tell  it  to 
you  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

"In  some  country  —  I  don't  know  what — by  the  side 
of  a  lake  whose  name  I  have  never  known,  a  lady — ug' 
or  handsome,  rich  or  poor,  noble  or  plebeian  —  either  in 
consequence  of  a  legitimate  connection  or  of  an  unfortu- 
nate mischance — gave  birth  to  an  infant  whose  existeiiec, 
it  seems,  it  was  very  necessary  to  conceal.  By 
of  a  cord  and  a  basket  —  these  details  were  told  me  v.'ith 
much  precision — this  lady,  or  her  confidential  companion, 
lowered  the  poor  little  new-born  child  into  a  boat,  waiting 
below  either  by  chance,  or  in  pursuance  of  some  arrange- 
ment made  sect-etly.  As  to  the  lady,  I  have  never  met 
any  one  who  could  inform  me  what  became  of  her  ;  and 
where  should  t  have  made  inquiries?  As  to  the  child,  it 
was  carried  away  secretly,  I  do  cot  kaow  whither,  and 
maintained,  I  do  not  know  how,  until  old  enough  to  be 
weaned,  when  it  was  carried  away  again,  I  don't  know 
by  whom,  into  another  country — " 

"  I  don't  know  what  !  "  said  M.  G-oefie,  laughing. 
"  Your  statements  are  a  little  vague.  I  should  be  a  good 
deal  troubled  with  such  evidence,  to  gain  your  cause." 

"  My  cause?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  supposing  that  you  are  going  to  law 
to  recover  your  name,  your  rights,  your  iuherilanec." 

"  Oh,  make  yourself  easy  about  that,  Monsieur  Goede," 
replied  Cristiano  ;  "  yoli  will  never  have  a  cause  to  plead 
for  rae.     I  have  none  of  the  ordinary  fooliahnoas  of  adven- 
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tureTs  of  mysterioua  birth,  who  assume,  at  the  very 
leaat,  to  be  the  sona  of  kings,  and  who  apend  their 
whole  lives  ID  huntiog  all  oyer  the  world  for  their  iUusirious 
relatives,  without  remeraberiug  that  they,  most  probably, 
would  find  it  more  iucouvenient  than  agreeable  to  bo  r::c- 
oguized.  For  my  part,  if  I  happen  to  be  of  a  noble  family 
I  don't  Imow  it,  and  I  don't  trouble  myself  about  it.  My 
adopted  parents  entertained  this  same  indifference,  or 
rather  ihey  inspired  me  with  it." 

"  And  who  were  your  adopted  parents  ?  " 
"  I  have  never  known,  and  I  have  no  recollection  who 
the  persons  were  who  received  me  from  the  window  iolo 
the  boat,  who  kept  me  at  nnrso,  and  who  carried  me  into 
Italy.  They  may  all  have  been  ol'  the  same  family  — ■ 
perhaps  it  was  one  and  the  same  person —  I  can't  tell  any- 
thing at  all  about  it.  My  only  real  adopted  parents  were 
Signor  GSoHTredi,  an  antiquary  and  professor  of  ancient 
liistory  at  Perugia,  and  his  excellent  wile,  Sophia  Gofiredi, 
whom  I  loved  Ûke  a  mother." 

"But  where  and  from  whom  did  these  good  people 
cetye  you?  They  must  have  told  you — " 
•'They  never  knew.  They  hnd  a  small  fortune,  and 
bavisg  no  children,  they  had  several  times  shown  a  do- 
Biro  to  adopt  some  poor  orphan.  One  evening,  in  carni- 
time,  a  man  in  a  mask  presented  himself  to  them, 
and  took  from  under  his  cloak  the  individual  who  now 
bus  the  honor  to  address  you,  but  who  has  uot  the  least 
recollection  in  the  world  of  the  occurrence,  and  could 
give  uo  explanation  of  it  at  the  time  ;  inasmuch  as  he 
Uieo  spoke  a  language  that  nobody  could  understand." 

"But,"  ioterriipted  the  advocate,  who  was  listeniog  to 
this  story  with  the  same  attention  that  he  would  have 
bestowed  upon  the  progress  of  a  cause  in  court,  "  what 
vas  the  tenor  of  the  words  used  by  the  masked  persoo 
who  presented  you  to  Professor  Goffl^di  and  his  wife?" 
"Here  they  are,  as  they  were  repeated  to  me:  'I 
me  from,  a  distance — a  great  distance,  I  am  poor, 
and  have  beea  obliged  to  spend  part  of  the  money  given 
I  with  this  child,  in  travelling.  I  thought  myself 
bound  to  do  this,  for  I  liad  been  ordered  to  carry  him 
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far  away,'  rerj  far,   from  his    and   my 
Here  ia  the  rest  of  the  money.     I  have  heard  that  yi 
were  looking  for  a  child  lo  adopt,  and  I  know  you 
bring  him  up  happy  and  well-educated.     Will  you 
ceive  ihjs  poor  orphan?'  " 

"The  professor  did  receive  it?" 

"He  accepted  the  child  and  refused  the  moaey.  'If 
I  want  ft  child  to  bring  up,'  he  said,  '  it  is  ray  duty 
to  provide  for  him  ;  not  his  for  me  I '" 

"  And  hadho  not  curiosity  enough  to  inform  himself — ?" 

"  He  could  obtain  no  inrormatioa  except  on  one  point 
—  wbetbor  or  no  the  child  was  likely  to  be  re« 
claimed.  He  wanted  to  feel  that  it  was  wholly  his  ) 
for  he  did  not  wish  to  become  attached  to  the  littlo 
creature,  and  then  some  As.'j  or  other  have  it  takea 
away.  The  unknown  swore  to  him  that  no  one  would 
ever  reclaim  me;  'and,'  he  added,  'the  proof  ia  that 
I  have  brought  him  more  than  five  hundred  leagues, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  causing  every  trace  of  him 
to  he  lost.  The  chUd,'  be  coutintied,  '  would  be  in 
the  utmost  danger,  even  here,  if  his  whereabouts  should 
be  discovered.  Ask  me  no  questions,  therefore,  I  shall 
not  answer  them  I  '  And  he  insisted  upon  leaving  with 
them  the  small  sum  in  question,  which  amounted  to  two 
or  three  hnudred  sequins." 

"  Itahau  money?" 

"Foreign  gold  coins  of  various  conntriea,  as  if  th» 
unknown  had  crossed  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  Lad 
taken  pains  to  convert  bis  money  into  all  sorts  of  pieces, 
so  as  to  disappoint  search  or  supposition, 

"  The  Goiiredis  reminded  him  that  he  was  poor  ;  he  had 
said  so,  and  his  whole  appearance  showed  it.  It  was 
only  juat,  tbey  thought,  that  be  should  be  rewarded  for 
taking  such  a  long  journey,  and  fulfilling  so  faithfully  hi» 
orders  about  my  removal.  These  offers  he  refilsed 
wiih  obstinacy,  and  austerely.  He  departed  very  ab- 
ruptly, saying,  to  prevent  further  questions,  that  he 
would  return  next  day.  He  did  not  return,  however; 
nothing  further  was  ever  heard  of  him  ;  and  so   I  ra- 
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mained  intrusted,  or,  more  properly,  abandoned,  thaok 
Crod,  to  the  care  of  M.  and  JUadamu  Goffrâdï." 

'•But  the  liiâlory  of  Ihe  lake,  the  window  aud  the 
boat — where  the  deuce  did  yon  get  that?" 

"Wail  a  moment.    When  I  was  live  or  sis  years  old — 

vas  apparently  three  or  fonr  wlion  I  made  my  entry 
iuio  Porujria  uader  thu  cloak  of  the  man  ia  the  mask  — 
J  had  a  fall,  and  was  for  a  time  thought  to  be  dead.  It 
Vaa  not  very  serious,  after  all.  Bui  among  the  friends 
nf  tny  adopted  family  who  camo  to  inquire  after  me, 
Uicra  slipped  in  a  little  Jew,  whether  baptiied  or  not  I 

aot  know,  who  lived  in  Perugia,  and  traded  with  via- 
ilors,  in  objects  of  art  and  antiquity.  My  parents  dis- 
liked him  because  he  was  a  Jew  ;  for  in  Italy,  as  here, 
A  Strong  prejudice  prevails  agaia^t  that  people.  This 
Jew  inquired  about  me  anxiously,  and  even  insisted  on 

ling  me,  so  as  to  be  satisfied  aa  lo  my  condition. 

"  A  year  afterwards,  we  spent  tlio summer  in  the  country, 
Bild  ou  our  return  to  the  city,  he  came  again  to  obtain  fur- 
ther information  about  mc,  and  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
whether  1  had  grown,  and  was  well.  My  parents  wore  es- 
iremely  surprised  at  this,  and  insisted  on  knowing  why  he 
took  so  much  interest  in  me.  They  threatened  to  exclude 
litm  from  the  house  unless  he  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of 
Ihe  matter  ;  for  they  were  already  I'ond  of  me,  and  were 
afraid  that  tJiis  Jew  might  mean  to  carry  me  off.  Upon 
this  be  confessed,  or  pretended,  that  he  had  clianced  lo 
receive  at  his  bouse  the  man  in  the  mask,  ou  the  day  of 
his  arrival  in  the  city,  and  had  extracted  certain  con&- 
deatial  disclosures  fi-om  him  about  me.  These  disclo- 
Bures,  vague,  improbable,  and  utierly  useless,  were  the 
Èlalemeuis  with  which  I  began  my  story.  Probably 
they  are  not  entitled  to  any  credit  whatever.  My  adop- 
tive mother  paid  very  Utile  attention  to  them,  but 
tliinking  the  adventure  somewhat  romantic,  she  gave 
me  tiie  surname  of  del  Lago,  which  I  have  for  a  long 
lime  used  as  my  real  name." 

"'But  the  baptismal  name,  Christian,  Christin,  Chri^ 
tiem.  Chrétien,  Cristiano,  who  gave  you  that?" 

"The  man  in  the  mask,  without  adding  any  other." 
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'*  Did  this  man  speak  Italian  ?  " 

"Very  imperfectly.  His  difficulty  in  explaining  him- 
self added  not  a  little  to  the  mystery  about  me." 

"But  what  sort  of  accent  had  he?" 

"Professor  GofFredi  had  occupied  himself  with  the 
dead  languages  only.  His  wife,  like  himself  a  highly 
educated  person,  knew  a  good  deal  about  living  lan<- 
guages,  but  she  found  it  impossible  to  decide  to  what 
nationality  this  man's  accent  belonged." 

"  And  the  little  Jew,  what  did  he  think  ?  " 

"If  he  had  any  opinion  about  it,  he  never  thought 
proper  to  teU  it." 

"  Were  your  parents  quite  sure  he  was  not  himself  the 
man  in  the  mask?" 

"Quite  certain.  The  man  in  the  mask  was  of  middle 
size,  while  the  Jew  was  not  five  feet  high.  Nor  had 
their  voices  or  accents  anything  of  similarity.  I  see, 
Monsieur  Goefle,  that,  like  my  poor  friends  the  Goffre- 
dis,  you  are  asking  yourself  all  sorts  of  questions 
about  me  ;  but  what  difference  would  it  make,  let  me 
ask  you,  even  if  you  could  answer  them  ?  " 

"Very  true;  what  difference  would  it  make?"  an- 
swered M.  Goefle.  "  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  worth  the 
pains  I  have  been  taking  this  hour  past  to  put  you  in  the 
way  of  discovering  your  family.  It  is  from  a  profes- 
sional habit  of  mind  :  let  us  say  no  more  about  it  ;  par- 
ticularly as  in  all  that  you  have  told  me  there  is  not  a 
single  definite  fact  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  framing  inge- 
nious and  learned  deductions.  Wait,  however  ; — what 
was  done  with  the  money  of  the  man  in  the  mask  ?  " 

"  My  good  parents,  imagining  that  it  may  have  been 
the  hire  of  a  kidnapper,  or  the  reward  of  some  other 
crime,  and  believing,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  bring  me 
good  fortune,  hastened  to  deposit  it  in  the  box  for  the 
poor  in  the  cathedral  of  Perugia." 

"But  you  mentioned  that  you  yourself  spoke  some 
language  when  you  were  brought  there." 

"  Certainly  ;  but  I  quickly  forgot  it,  as  there  was  no 
one  for  me  to  talk  to  in  it.  I  only  know  that  a  German 
philologist,  who  was  visiting  us  next  year,  tried  to  un- 
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ravel  the  mystery,  at  which  time  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  lo  remember  a  few  words  of  this  old  laoguuge  of 
mine.  The  liiigiiiat  said  it  was  a  noriheru  dialect,  and 
somewhat  like  Icelandic  ;  but  my  black  hair  »eemed  in 
a  measure  to  invalidate  ihat  conclusion.  The  attempt 
to  discover  the  facta  was  given  op.  My  adoptive  molher 
wished  to  make  ma  forget  all  about  any  oilier  country 
or  family.  You  may  easily  suppose  sbo  bad  little  dilli- 
culty  in  accompliahiog  her  object." 

"One  question  more,"  said  M.  Goefle.  "  I  cannot  feel 
thoroughly  iaterostcd  in  a  etory  until  1  am  well  posseased 
of  the  begioaing  of  it.  These  recoUections,  that  faded  of 
themselves  bo  natui-ally,  and  which  your  friends  tried, 
moreover,  to  help  yon  lose  —  doe3  there  rcmaio  abso* 
lutely  nothing  of  them?" 

"There  ia  something,  but  eo  vague  that  I  cannot  tell 
whether  it  is  not  merely  a  dream.  It  is  a  recoIlectioD  of 
a  strange,  wild  country,  even  grander  in  its  features  than 
this  around  me." 

"A  cold  country?" 

"  That  I  do  cot  kaow.  Children  seldom  feel  the  cold, 
and  I  was  never  very  sensitive  lo  it." 

"  What  else  was  there  iuyourdream  ?  Sunshine  ?  snow  ?" 

"I  don't  know.     Tall  trees,  herds  of  cows,  I  think." 

"  Tall  trees — that  is  not  Iceland.  And  what  do  you 
remember  of  the  journey  to  Italy  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  nothing.  I  believe  my  companion,  or 
companions,  were  strangers  to  me  when  we  set  out." 

"  Well,  go  OQ  with  your  atory." 

"That  is,  I  will  hegm  it,  Monsieur  Goefle  ;  for,  so  far, 
I  have  only  been  telling  you  the  myalerious  circuraslan- 
ees  with  whîcb,  as  the  poets  say,  my  cradle  was  sur- 
rounded. 1  will  begin  with  the  first  clearly-defined 
recollection  io  my  mind.  This  is  —  pray  do  not  be  scan- 
dalized —  ati  ass." 

"An  ass?     A  quadruped  or  a  biped?  " 

"  A  real  ass  wilji  four  legs  ;  a  llesh-and-blood  ass.  He 
waa  the  favorite  animal  ol'  Sophia  Goffredi  for  riding, 
and  waa  called  Wino,  the  diminutive  of  Giovanni.  I  was 
BO  food  of  him,  that  I  have  called  the  one  I  now  use  to 
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thusiasm  is  good,  no  doubt  ;  but  is  there  nothing  eise 
life?  Has  not  man  an  immense  need  for  rejioae,  for  c 
templa^ion,  without  any  sense  of  effort  ;  for  that  sort  of 
soft,  delicious  revery  that  we  csll/ar  nientef  Well,  itïa 
down  in  the  south,  at  such  a  place  as  lake  Thrasymeae, 
that  one  feels  a  glorious  consciousness  of  mere  Tegetatiag, 
It  was  there  that  I  grew  up  in  perfect  quiet,  without  auy 
violent  changes  ;  a  poor  little  weed,  transplanted,  &om 
some  unknown  region,  to  those  shores,  blessed  bythe  sun- 
shine, shaded  by  the  ancient  faint-hued  olive-trees,  and, 
B3  it  were,  bathed  always  in  warm  fluid  gold. 

"  We  had — it  is  a  sad  we — a  little  country-house, 
villeUa,  on  a  small  streiiia  called  the  Sangui&eto,  or  Bloody 
Brook  ;  in  memory,  it  ia  said,  of  the  blood  that  onee  ran 
down  its  bed  from  the  field  of  the  famous  battle  of  Thraa- 
ymene.  Here  we  passed  all  the  pleasant  summer  weather 
in  a  delicious  rural  paradise.  There  were  no  more  corpses 
in  the  stream  ;  the  waters  of  the  Sauguinelo  were  as  clear 
as  crystal.  However,  my  dear  adoptive  father  used  to  be 
absorbed  by  his  quaint  occupation  of  searching  for  bones, 
medals,  aad  remaina  of  armor,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  still  found  among  the  grass  and  Bowers  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  His  wife,  who  adored  him — and  with 
good  reason  —  always  accompanied  him  ;  and  I,  by  this 
time  a  great  careless  boy,  whom  also,  in  their  loving 
kindness,  they  adored — lused  to  roll  about  on  the  wariii:| 
sand,  or  ride  dreaming  along  on  Taj  dear  mother's  It^,  ' 
rooked  by  Nino's  eveti  pace. 

"  Gradually  I  came  to  perceive  and  understand  the 
splendor  of  the  days  and  nights  in  that  lovely  country. 
The  lake  is  immense.  Not  that  it  covers  so  much  space 
as  even  the  smallest  of  yours,  but  grandeur  is  not 
same  aa  dimension.  The  curves  of  its  outlines  an 
grand,  and  its  atmosphere  ia  so  soft,  that  its  luminous 
tances  give  an  impression  of  infinity.  I  cannot  reo) 
ber,  without  emotion,  certain  annrises  and  aunsels  tb 
bave  seen  there,  over  that  broad  mirror,  filled  with  refl 
tiona  of  headlands  crowded  with  tall,  thick  trees,  and 
distant  islets,  showing  as  while  as  alabaster  among 
rosy  waves.     And  at  night,  what  myriads  of  stars  ~ 
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qtiiTGriag  ia  tho  Cranquil  watei'  I     How  lovely  n 
mists  that  climbeil  the  silveiy  Blopes,  and  how  myst 
Ihe  liiirmouies  thuL  seemed  ia  creup  uuobtrusively  atoDg 
the  shores,  wiLh  the  slight  ehb  aud  dowof  that greut  mass 
of  waters  thai  seemed  al'raid  of  diâturbing  the  sleep  of  the 
fiowerH  1     With  yoiij  you  cauat  fOnfeBS,  Monsieur  Goeiîe, 
,  that  nature  ia  violent,  even  in  its  winter's  repdse.     In 
lyour  mountains  everything  carries  the  marks  of  the  per- 
petual floods  of  yoar  spring  and  autumn.     But  there,  all 
I  the  terrestrial  outlines  are  certain  of  preservation  for  a 
loog  lime,  and  every  plant  of  maturing  in  the  place  where 
3  bom.     In  breathing  such  an  air,  we  breathe  in 
with  it  some  similar  kindliness  of  inetinct  ;  the  eternal 
liappineas  of  nature  diffuses  itself  in  the  soul  without  o 
powering  or  confounding  it." 

"You  have  a  poetical  vein  in  you,  evidently,"  said  M, 
Goefle  ;  "  bat  are  not  the  people  of  that  beautiful  country 
dirty,  idle,  and  voluntarily  wretched?" 

'■Poverty  is  always  half  the  fault  of  the  government 
and  half  of  the  governed  ;  the  blame  is  never  all  on  one 
aide.  I  suppose  that  may  be  what  prevents  improvement. 
But  ia  such  a  pleasant  climate,  the  poverty  produced  by 
indolence  finds  an  excuse  in  the  sensuous  ple»suro  of  con> 
templative  existence.  In  my  youth  I  felt  keenly  this  in- 
toxicating charm  of  the  south,  and  I  appreciated  it  all 
s  because  I  felt  also,  from  time  to  time,  an  excess 
of  feverish  energy,  as  if  I  had  really  been  bom  five 
huudred  leagues  away,  iu  those  cold  regions  where  mind 
erts  more  authority  over  matter." 
"  Then  you  were  not  altogether  indolent  yourself?  " 
"I  believe  I  was  not  indolent  at  all,  for  my  parents  de- 
sired me  to  become  a  learned  man,  and,  out  of  affection 
for  them,  I  made  groat  efforts  to  acquire  knowledge.  But 
I  felt  much  more  inclined  towards  the  natural  sciences, 
,  and  philosophy,  than  to  tho  difficult  and  minuta 
researches  of  the  learned  M.  Gotïredi.  I  thought  his  hne  of 
atudy  rather  useless,  and  was  quite  unable  to  experience 
such  a  delirium  of  joy  as  he  felt  wheu  we  had  succeeded 
in  determining  the  purpose  of  some  ancient  landmark  or 
deciphering  some  Etruscan  inscriptiou.    In  other  matters 
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lu»  loO  im>  poriVctly  froo  to  follow  my 
iinil  I  IîmmI  with  him  in  tho  plcasantest  rdacuBS  itec  ix  is 
|t.ii^ililii  to  inia«xint».  Iiuhilgo  me  in  a  few  doaik  ipant 
(lii^  piMioil  of  \\\y  lilo,  trom  iDlancy  to  jooth  —  a»  liinB 
^\\\^^\\  tho  tcKMihioM  ot* my  soul  were  awakenins «idÛB me. 

"  roMuiii»  in  a  miivornity  citj,  a  poetical ^pbee — on 
t*t  ihi>  nlil  ItMlion  rontres  of  beauty  and  leamiK-  Its 
It.  ti  \\\  i\\\\\\\\\\\'w^  ami  mouuments  of  all  periods;  iilMi 
^^^\^\^^  ttito  IthrMvios,  uti  lUMidciDy  of  fine  arts,  coOkdob, 
i«it.t  >o  t;iHh.  Tho  oity  itsolf  id  beautiful  andpumreBqae; 
II  (M.  tui)i>4  inoiv  than  ii  hundred  churches  and  ilftf  HioMfr 
ifi  I...  .ill  1  hh  in  piotnn'S,  munuscripts,  etc.  The  Fisza 
it.  t  Puitnt.i  It  ci  ivntarkahlo  place,  having  on  one  sAb  ft 
II.  Iitimlno  nuhoilntU  a  tlmutttin  by  Giovanni  de  Bb, 
«I  I  h.  I  .I'.iMixio.  and  othor  numumonts  of  difierent  ago, 
tiiul  on  tho  otitor  a  firoat  palaco  in  the  Venetian  8Ç^ 
Util  t.i  «t  pumd  and  Htran^ridic  of  the  thirteenth  or  te- 
iiiiiili  itMihiu.ot'a  sonibro  rod, finished  with  UaÀ onft- 
iiioiit.t  III  tiitii,iiud  w  ith  its  doors  and  windows  pierced  irilh 
tliiit  luiiiantio  niiv\ulanty  of  design  which  has  gone  ncs- 
iiiol)  out  ol'  \o^\iio  Hinoo  (ho  introduction  of  the  carreet 
hiioi  uiid  )mio  taMo  introdnood  by  tho  renaissance. 

*'l   \\\\\  a  im^Hiottato  admiration  for  what  I  maycdl 
tliK  ihaiiiatio  phN^in^nomy  of  this  old  palace,  though  IL 
(  )iilliodi  dospimul  it  a  .  Itolon^in^  to  a  poriod  of  barbarism* 
lilt  iidinirod  only  tho  antiipio, and  such  modem  periodsftB 
II 10  iiiHpiroil  by  tlio  untitpto.     For  my  part,  I  plainly  confess 
that  all  llioHo  nuirttovpiooos  of  oxactly  the  same  school,  an- 
ciitut  mid  luodoni,  Honiotimos  triod  very  severely  my  power 
of  iidniiriuf^.     'riiis  prodotorminod  proforonce  of  the  Ital- 
iaiiri  lor  always  ^oin^ovor  that  same  old  ground  again,  and 
thuir  tilmtiualo  no^lort  of  exactly  tho  period  when  the  no- 
tioiiiil  rharaotur  was  moHt  fivoly  expressing  itself,  between 
tho  ahrtoluliMm  of  tho  emperors  and  that  of  the  popes,  hod 
becoino  so  consecrated  by  public  opinion,  that  you  will 
pass  there  for  a  Vandal  if  you  allow  yourself  to  use  any 
other  than  the  recognized  standards  of  excellence.* 

*  ThU  ia  still  true,  in  a  great  measure.  During  the  last,  and  in 
tho  beginning  of  this  century,  tho  works  of  the  middle  ages  were 
regarded  with  general  contempt. 
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"I  was  natara.1  and  spontaneous  in  my  character,  and 
Accordingly  I  waa  often  reproved  in  consequence  of  my 
love  for  what  was  indiscriminately  called  'The Gothic'  — 
that  is,  everything  Dot  pertaining  to  the  ages  of  PericleB, 
.  Augustas,  or  Raphael.  It  was  with  some  eiforl,  indeed, 
that  my  adoptive  father  could  bring  himself  to  admire  the 
last  of  these  three.  His  only  enthuniasm  was  for  the 
JtvAD»  of  lîome  ;  and  when  he  look  me  thither  ho  wos  sur- 
prised and  scandalized  to  hear  me  say  that  I  saw  nothing 
there  to  make  me  forget  the  royal  imaginât ivenesa  and 
eficctive  grouping  of  our  own  Piazza  del  Duomo,  with  its 
great  red  and  black  palace,  its  assemblage  of  varied  spleo- 
dors,  and  its  narrow,  crooked  streets,  that  suddenly  plunge 
ander  gloomy  arcades,  with  a  sort  of  air  of  tragic 
mystery. 

"  I  was  by  this  time  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  and 
begati  to  be  able  to  explain  nay  tastes  and  ideas.  I  man- 
aged to  make  my  father  understand  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  for  me  to  be  abeoluleiy  independent  in  all 
that  related  to  taste  and  feeling.  I  could  not  help  ad- 
miring and  enjoying  ail  efforts  of  genius  and  of  invention. 
I  found  it  impossible  to  imprison  my  views  within 
a  system,  an  epoch,  or  a  school.  In  a  word,  I  most  have 
liberty  to  adore  the  universe,  God,  and  that  divine  spark 
which  He  has  given  to  man,  wherever  visible  in  the  works 
of  nature  or  of  art. 

"  'Thus,'  I  said  to  him,  '  I  love  the  beautiful  sunshine 
and  the  gloomy  night  ;  our  own  austere  Perugino  and  the 
Impetuous  Michael  Angelo  ;  the  mighty  substructtires  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  delicate  pierced  work  of  the  Sar- 
acens. I  love  our  own  quiet  lake  Thrasymene,  and  the 
j\]rioué  cataract  of  Terni.  I  love  your  beloved  Etrus- 
cans and  all  your  sublime  ancients,  but  I  also  love  the 
Greco-arabic  cathedrals  ;  I  love  equally  the  monumental 
fountain  of  Trevi,  and  the  little  brook  that  runs  between 
I'two  rocks  in  the  depths  of  some  rural  solitude.  Every- 
^Ihtng  that  is  new  seems  to  me  worthy  of  interest  and  of 
Ijattention  ;  everything  is  dear  to  me  that  at  any  time  seizes 
IlloIâ  of  my  heart  or  of  my  thoughts.  Feeling  these  im- 
pulses to  admire  whatever  is  beautiful  or  sublime,  and 
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even  whatever  ia  merely  charming  or  agreeable,  I  have  a 
great  repngnance  for  a  deTolion  confined  to  certain  forms 
of  the  beau  1  if  111  exelueively. 

"  '  But,'  I  continued,  '  if  yoa  are  convinced  that  in 
this  I  am  in  a  wrong  road,  that  the  impulse  whinh  I  feel — 
the  desire  for  deveiopment  in  all  directions — is  dangeroufi, 
a  symptom  of  an  ill-regulated  menial  action,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  repress  it,  and  throw  myself  entirely  into  what- 
ever course  of  study  you  may  mark  out  for  me.  I  de- 
sire, above  all  things,  to  be  what  you  wish  me  to  be  ;  but, 
my  dear  father,  before  you  cut  my  wings,  please  to  make 
youraelf  certain  that  (here  is  nothing  worth  preserving  in 
all  this  vain  plumage.' 

"M.  Gofiredi,  though  exclusively  devoted  to  a  very  nar- 
row range  of  studies,  was  the  most  generous  character  I 
ever  met.  He  reflected  much  about  the  matter,  and 
oûen  consulted  his  wife,  a  woman  of  the  diviuest  sus- 
ceptibilities. Sophia  GofFredi  was  what  the  Italians  call 
a  idterala;  not  a  femme  de  lettres,  as  that  term  ia  gen- 
erally understood  in  France,  but  a  woman  at  once 
cultivated,  charming,  inspired,  erudite,  simple.  She 
loved  me  ao  tenderly  that  she  believed  me  a  prodigy  ; 
and  these  two  excellent  friends  decided  with  one  accord 
that  my  wishes  must  be  regarded,  and  that  at  any  rate 
they  would  not  extinguish  my  fire  until  they  were  cer- 
tain whether  it  was  a  flame  from  heaven,  or  a  mere  blaze 
of  straw. 

"  What  gave  them  confidence  in  me  was,  that  this  dis- 
position of  mine  to  permit  my  mind  to  pursue  its  own 
impulses  in  every  direction,  did  not  originate  in  incon- 
stancy of  character,  I  was  warm-hearted,  and  I'elt 
kindly  disposed  towards  all  my  fel low-creatures,  and  yet 
I  was  not  disposed  to  wasie  my  life  with  all  manner  of 
company.  My  allachmenta  were  exclusively  for  the  two 
persons  who  had  adopted  me,  and  whom  I  preterred  to 
aU  others.  Their  Bocioty  was  my  greatest,  I  may  say 
my  only  pleasure,  apart  from  the  various  studies  that  had 
captivated  me. 

'  It  was  decided,  then,  that  my  mind  should  be  at  my 
own  disposal,  particularly  as,  all  things  considered, 
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was  a  pretty  good  mind  ;  and  I  was  not  obliged  to  coa- 
fino  myself'  rigoroualy  to  the  university  course.  I  was 
allowed  to  take  my  own  way,  and  lo  give  free  career  to 
the  enormous  facility  with  which  I  was  glided.  Was  this 
an  error?  I  cannot  think  so.  It  is  true  that  I  miglil 
liave  been  restricted  to  one  specialty,  which  would 
have  cased  me  up  forever  in  some  one  corner  of  art  or 
science,  where  I  should  never  have  known  privation  ; 
but  how  many  intellectual  enjoyments  should  I  have 
lost  !  And  who  can  tell  whether  what  are  called  prac- 
tical ideas,  and  my  own  personal  interests,  if  forced  upon 
my  attention  in  this  way,  might  not  bave  withered  all 
the  religion  of  my  heart  and  my  conscience?  You  will 
Eee  shortly  that  Sophia  Gofiredi  had  no  reason  to  regret 
having  allowed  me  to  be  myself. 

"  My  first  conviction  was  that  I  was  born  for  litera- 
ture. Sophia  trained  me  to  write  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  aad  while  still  a  child,  I  composed  several  romances 
and  comedies  in  rhyme,  which  our  circle  of  friends  were 
BO  kind,  or  so  simple,  aa  to  admire.  I  might  have  be- 
came very  conceited,  for  I  was  excessively  spoiled  by  all 
our  yisilors  ;  but  Sophia  used  otlen  to  tell  mo  that  the 
day  when  one  is  satisfied  with  one's  self  is  the  lust  day 
of  improvement  ;  and  this  simple  warning  saved  me  from 
the  foolishness  of  self-admiration.  And  besides,  I  very 
Boon  saw  that  in  order  to  produce  anything  worth  while 
in  literature,  I  mu8t  know  ù.  great  many  things,  or  else  I 
should  merely  float  in  a  sea  of  empty  phrases.  I  read 
enormously  ;  but  my  studies  in  history  and  natural 
Bcience  caused  me  to  entirely  lose  sight  of  myself;  and 
instead  of  gathering  booty  like  a  bee,  to  make  honey  and 
wax,  I  simply  coursed  to  and  fro  through  the  vast  field 
of  human  knowledge,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing and  understanding. 

"  It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  I  felt  such  a  power- 
fill  impulse  towards  the  natural  sciences,  and  that  my 
desire  to  devote  my  life  to  this  pursuit  became  a  vocation 
more  definitely  resolved  upon  in  my  mind  than  the 
former  one.  With  this  ardor  for  understanding,  was 
joined  a  eimilar  ardor  for  observing  ;  and  I  migbt  say 
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Uiat  there  awoke  ia  me  two  distJDCt  pcreoDS 
to  discover  the  Becreta  of  creation  for  the  love  of  scieuce,' 
that  ia,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  ;  and  the  olber  eeeking 
to  enjoy  the  varied  beauties  of  creation  as  a  poet — that 
is,  to  Bomo  extent,  for  hie  own  pleasure. 

"  From  that  moment,  I  was  possessed  by  the  idea  of 
making  long  voyagea.  While  absorbed  in  studying  the 
collections  and  museums  of  Ferugia,  I  was  dreaming  of 
the  antipodes  ;  and  the  sight  of  a  little  atone  or  dried 
flower  would  carry  me  in  imagination  to  the  summits 
of  lofïy  mountains,  or  across  vast  oceans.  I  thirsted  to 
Bee  the  great  cities,  the  centres,  of  enlightenment,  the 
Bcieatific  men  of  my  time,  and  great  and  precious  scien- 
tific collections.  Sophia  Goffiredi  had  taught  me  French, 
German,  and  a  little  Spanish.  I  felt,  likewise,  the 
sity  of  learning  the  northern  languages,  so  as  not 
a  stranger  in  any  part  of  Europe.  I  learned  English, 
Dutch,  and  particularly  Swedish,  with  extreme  rapidity. 
My  pronunciation,  however,  was  defeetive  ;  or  rather,  I 
had  none.  I  did  not  try  to  master  the  characteristic 
music  —  so  to  speak —  of  languages  which  I  could  not 
hear  spoken  ;  but  relied  upon  the  correctness  of  my  ear, 
and  my  facility  in  catching  accents,  for  quickly  mastering 
the  spoken  use  of  any  language  when  necessary.  The 
event  has  shown  that  these  expectations  were  quite  ju&- 
tifled  ;  I  only  need  fi.fteen  days  to  speak,  without  an^ 
foreign  accent,  a  language  which  I  have  studied  only  iOH 
books. 

"  While  I  was  thus  learning  languages,  I  was  also 
studying  drawing  and  a  little  painting  ;  in  order  to  be  able 
to  &K  permanently  my  travelling  recollections,  by  sketches 
of  sites,  remarkable  plants,  costumes,  monuments,  — 
in  short,  all  that  would  have  to  be  retained  in  the  mem- 
ory alone,  if  the  hand  had  not  the  power  to  delineate  the 
mental  conception.  Besides,  I  studied  good  writers, 
for  the  sake  of  enabling  myself  to  narrate  clearly  and 
rapidly  ;  lor  I  had  often  been  displeased  at  the  obscure 
and  confused  style  of  books  of  travels.  And  so  well  did 
I  use  my  time,  Monsieur  Goefle,  that  at  eighteen,  I  was 
well    prepared,    in   virtue    of  my  knowledge,  activity, 
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power  of  labor,  and  faculty  of  observation,  to  become  at 
least  a  useful,  if  not  an  actually  scientific  man.  That 
"waB  Uie  happiest  time  oi'  xaj  life,  the  purest  auil  sweet- 
est. Ah,  if  it  could  have  lasted  a  few  years  longer,  I 
xbonld  have  been  a  difTerent  man  I 

"  M.  Gofiredi  was  buried  in  his  antiquarian  re- 
searches, and  did  not  directly  superintend  my  educa- 
tion. He,  however,  from  time  to  time,  reviewed  my 
studies  with  me,  and  observed  me  with  care,  and  when 
ho  was  satisfied  that  I  was  not  losing  my  time  and  labor, 
he  became  quite  confident  in  my  judgment.  He  had  at 
first  been  tempted  to  dissuade  me  from  trying  too  many 
things  at  oQce  ;  but  when  he  was  satisfied  that  all  my 
varioua  acquisitions  found  their  places  in  good  order  in 
my  mind,  he  began  to  dream  with  ma  and  for  me  every- 
tbiug  that  I  dreamed  myself.  He  had  himself  travelled 
before  bis  marriage,  and  he  was  even  now  projecting 
anotiker  archteological  tour,  to  reach  certain  points  not 
yet  explored.  He  was  thinking  the  more  seriously  of 
this  plan,  since  receiving  a  small  inheritance  that  had 
jrecenlly  fallen  to  him,  and  which  enabled  him  to  resign 
his  professorship  at  the  university.  He  had  been  for  ten 
years  employed  on  a  work  which  he  could  not  complete 
without  visiting  the  coast  of  Africa  and  some  of  the 
Greek  Islands.  I  should  mention  that  his  way  of  work- 
ing was  painful  and  slow,  for  hia  style  lacked  clearness, 
and  there  was  also  perhaps  some  waut  of  clearness  of 
thought  in  his  way  of  presenting  hia  reasonings,  how- 
ever ingenious  in  themselves.     He  was  a  genius  without 

"  He  was  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  I  wrote 
Dp  some  pages  of  his  work  for  him,  and  resolved  to 
take  me  with  him,  and  have  me  write  it  all  out  after  we 
cams  home.  I  was  almost  wild  with  delight  when  ho 
communicateii  this  design  to  me  ;  but  my  joy  was 
quickly  changed  to  sadness  at  the  idea  of  leaving  alone 
at  borne  my  adoptive  mother,  that  excellent  woman 
whiffle  whole  life  was  devot«d  to  us,  and  I  asked  to 
remain  with  her. 

"  She  was  grateful  to  me  for  this,  but  suggested,  by 
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way  of  satisfying  all  three  of  ua,  tlie  plan  of  going  herself 
— a  proposition  which  was  received  with  enthuaiasm.  Our 
preparations  for  departure  were  now  made  as  joyfully  aa 
if  for  a  feast.  Ah,  everything  smiled  upoQ  ua  !  La 
Sofia  —  you  knoiv  that  with  us  the  le  or  la  ia  a  super- 
lative of  admiration,  and  not  a  term  of  contempt — was 
accustomed  to  loag  walks.  In  the  country  she  used  to 
go  everywhere  with  us.  She  was  active,  courageous, 
and  enthusiastic,  and  was  never  the  least  hindrance  to 
na.  If  we  were  ever  weary  or  discouraged,  she  raised 
our  spirits,  and  put  us  into  good  humor,  by  her  gayety 
and  energy.  Slie  was  still  young  and  strong,  and  the 
angelic  tenderness  and  gfoodness  of  lier  smile  made  you 
forget  all  about  the  plainness  of  her  features.  Her  hus- 
band loved  her  devotedly  ;  and  as  for  her,  nobody 
could  have  convinced  her  that  Kilvio  Goffredi  was  not  a 
demigod,  despite  hia  lameness,  his  prematurely  rounded 
shouldcra,  and  his  fabulous  absence  of  mind.  But  how 
pure  and  generous  was  tlie  soul  hidden  by  that  frail  body, 
and  those  timid  and  irresolute  manners  1  Ris  disinter- 
estedness as  to  mooey  was  admirable,  and  a  proof  of  it 
was  this  very  work,  for  which  he  was  sacrificing  his 
employment  and  his  habits.  lie  was  aware  that  such 
books  cost  more  than  they  bring,  especially  in  Italy  ; 
and  he  calculated  upon  no  gain  from  this  one  ;  yet  it 
was  the  glory,  the  purpcse,  the  dream  of  his  whole  life. 

"  My  poor  mother  was  the  most  impatient  to  start  of 
any  of  us,  and  she  felt  an  absolute  eonfideace  in  our  good 
fortune.  It  was  decided  that  we  should  begin  by  viaitiog, 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  I 

"  I  must  ask  leave  to  pass  rapidly  over  what  follows  {  ' 
the  recollection  ia  most  painful.  In  crossing  part  of  the 
Apennines  on  foot,  my  poor  father  received  a  slight 
wound  ia  the  leg,  from  striking  it  against  a  rock.  Not- 
withstanding our  urgency,  he  neglected  the  wound,  and 
insisiedoawalkiagduringthe  following  days.  The  weather 
was  terribly  hot.  When  we  reached  the  coast  of  tlia 
Adriatic,  where  we  were  to  embark,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  rest  for  soma  days,  and  we  succeeded  in  in- 
duciug  I'll"  to  allow  a  surgeon  to  visit  him.     But  what  J 
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was  our  terror  to  find  that  mortification  had  commencod  ! 
We  were  at  a  mere  village,  far  away  from  all  competuut 
aid.  Our  country  surgeon,  wlio  was  little  more  than  a 
mere  barber,  spake  unconcemedly  of  amputating  tbe  leg. 
Would  it  have  saved  liim,  or  Laalened  hia  death  Î  Id  »o 
horrible  a  dilemma,  my  motlier  and  X  kaew  not  wliat  to 
reaolve.  My  father,  with  heroic  courage,  decided  to  have 
the  leg  taken  off,  aod  spoke  of  travelling  about  the  world 
with  a  wooden  leg.  We  dared  not  subject  him  to  the 
knife  of  a  butcher,  I  determined  to  hasten  to  Venice  — 
it  was  only  fifty  leagues  distant.  I  obtained  a  horae,  set 
out,  broke  hira  down  by  nii;ht,  abandoned  him,  bought 
another,  and  continued  my  journey.  I  reached  the  city 
cshaasted,  but  alive.  I  applied  to  one  of  the  tirst  sur- 
geons of  Venice,  and  induced  Lim  to  return  with  me  by 
agreeing  to  pay  him  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  of  Sophia's 
property.  We  look  a  boat  and  returned  by  sea,  with  a 
speed  that  filled  me  with  hope  aud  joy.  Ah,  monsieur  ! 
if  I  should  live  a  thousaad  years,  the  memory  of  that 
terrible  day  would,  I  believe,  be  as  bitter  as  it  is  now.  I 
tbund  Silvio  Goffredi  dead,  and  Sophia  GolTredi  insane." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  M.  Goefle,  as  the  great  tears  fell 
&0Q1  Cristiano'a  eyes. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  latter,  hastily  wiping  them 
away,  "it  will  not  do  to  be  surprised  by  emotions  of 
that  kind.  It  shows  that  one  haa  too  forcibly  driven 
them  out  of  his  mind,  and  they  revenge  themselves  for  it 
once  for  all,  when  they  can  seize  their  ri^hta. 

•'The  skilful  physician  whom  I  had  brought  with  me 
could  netlher  cure  my  mother,  nor  give  mo  any  hope  that 
she  would  ever  be  cured.  He  was  only  able,  by  studying 
ihe  character  of  her  insanity,  to  instruct  mo  how  to  deal 
with  its  more  violent  attacks.  It  would  be  requisite  to 
comply  with  all  her  desires,  no  matter  how  unreasonable, 
and,  ia  other  matters,  to  assume  over  her  the  sort  of  in- 
fluence, and  even  authority,  which  a  father  exerts  over 
his  child. 

"  I  carried  her  back  to  Perugia,  along  with  the  body  of 
our  poor  friend,  which  we  had  embalmed,  in  order  to  de- 
posit it  in  the  mausoleum  which  his  wife 
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for  hi'm  on  tho  shore  of  lake  Thrftsymeoe.     What  I  awf-  ' 
feredat  thus  briiigiugback  my  father  dead,  and  my  mother  ' 
JDsane,  to  tlie  place  from  wliich  we  had  so  joyously  diiparteâ  \ 
not  three  weeks  before,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express. 
When  we  went,  Sophia  was  laughing  and  singing  all  the 
way.     On  our  return,  alao,  she  laughed  and  sung  ;  but 
how  mournful  was  the  music,  and  how  heart-breaking  (he 
laughter  !     I  had  (o  lead  her  along,  to  reason  with  her,    i 
to  amuse  and  persuade  her  as  one  does  a  child — ibis 
womau,  who  had  been  so  intelligent  and  strong  ;  who  but 
yesterday  I  relied  upon  as  my  guide  and  support  ;  for, 
Monsieur  Goetle,  I  was  hardly  nineteen  years  old. 

'■  When  the  remains  of  Silvio  Gotfredi  had  been  in- 
terred, bis  widow  became  more  calm.  Indeed,  this  calm- 
ness came  upon  her  so  suddenly,  and  was  so  extreme,  tliat 
it  seemed  an  appropriate  last  act  of  the  sad  drama  of  her 
destiny.  I  soon  perceived  that  she  had  become,  so  to 
apeak,  a  total  stranger  to  herself;  she  became  wholly 
absorbed  in  one  idea  :  that  of  the  monument  to  be 
erected  to  her  beloved  Silvio.  BVom  that  day  she  would 
neither  think  nor  talk  about  anything  else.  It  was  iin- 
possible  for  mo  to  pursue  any  empToymenls  of  my  own, 
for  she  hardly  slept  at  all,  and  «llowod  me  only  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  1  will  not  say  every  day,  but  every  week. 
It  was  out  of  the  question  to  put  Lor  into  the  hands  of 
any  one  but  myself;  under  the  care  of  any  one  else  she 
became  irritated,  and  fell  into  frightful  paroxysms  ;  while, 
with  me,  she  never  had  a  single  attack  of  fury  or  despair. 
She  talked  to  me  endlessly,  not  about  her  husband,  for  she 
seemed  no  longer  to  retain  any  clear  individual  recollection 
of  him  ;  he  had,  as  it  were,  become  a  wholly  imaginary 
being,  whom  she  had  never  seen  ;  but  she  discussed  the 
epitaphs,  tho  emblematic  designs,  the  carvings,  etc.,  with 
which  she  proposed  to  embellish  her  husband's  monument. 

"  I  think  I  must  have  drawn  two  or  three  thousand 
different  designs  for  her.  Each  new  one  always  pleased 
her  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  she 
always  found  it  unworthy  of  the  memory  of  the  'Ma^ 
gus,'  as  she  now  always  called  the  iloar  deceased.  No  ; 
emblematic  design  could  embody  the  abstract  and  cqu- 
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fused  ideaa  tliat  floated  through  her  mind, 
stanlly  falling  into  profouad  meditations,  when,  taking 
out  of  my  hands  the  pencil  she  herself  haJ  placed  in 
them  with  a  pretence  of  making  some  slight  alteration, 
she  would  make  me  design  some  entirely  new  subject  of 
a  quite  opposite  character,  Aa  you  will  easily  imagine, 
most  of  these  designs  were  quite  impracticable,  and  evea 
meaningless.  If  I  varied  from  her  suggestions,  she  be- 
came so  uneasy  and  agitated  that  I  found  it  best  to  com- 
ply strictly  with  them.  Thug  I  BCCumulat«d  portfolio 
after  portfolio  full  of  designs,  fantastic  enough  to  haca 
crazed  any  one  who  should  have  undertaken  to  interpret 

"  When  some  hours  had  been  spent  in  this  way,  she 
used  to  take  mo  out  to  see  the  pieces  in  marble  that  she 
had  ordered  of  all  the  statuaries  in  the  country.  She 
had  the  court  and  garden  fuU  of  theoa,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  done  she  was  dissatisfied  with  them. 

"■  Another  fancy  of  hers,  which  I  felt  bouuil  to  gnilify 
at  whatever  cost,  was  in  respect  of  the  material  to  be 
employed  for  this  imaginary  monument.  She  obtained 
specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of  marbles  and  of  all  known 
metals  ;  and  more  modeb,  both  in  sculpture  and  in  cast- 
ing, were  executed  than  the  house  could  contain.  They 
were  even  piled  upon  the  beds;  and  traveUera  used  to 
take  our  house  for  a  museum,  and  to  come  to  it  and  ask 
Iho  meaning  of  all  the  strange  subjects  represented  there. 
Poor  Sophia  found  pleasure  in  receiving  these  visitors, 
and  in  explaining  her  ideas  to  them  ;  and  so  they  de- 
parted, some  pained  and  saddened,  others  laugliiog  and 
shru^ing  their  shoulders, — the  brutes!  Their  sneers 
affected  me  like  so  many  crimes, 

"  Meanwhile  our  property  began  to  be  exhausted.  M. 
Gofiredi  had  left  to  his  wife  the  whole  of  his  little  for- 
tune, which  I  was  to  have  inherited  afler  her.  A  family 
cOTiDcil  of  the  kinsmen  assembled  under  these  circum- 
Blances,  as  was  alleged,  both  in  order  to  protect  my  in- 
terests, and  to  provide  for  carrying  out  my  father's 
intentions  in  this  respect.  One  member,  a  lawyer,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  control  of  the  property  should  be 
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taken  away  from  poor  Sophia  ;  that  all  artists,  founders, 
mechanics  and  tradesmen  should  be  formally  notified  not 
to  fill  orders  from  her,  and  that  she  herself  should  be 
confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  since  the  proposed  measure, 
being  contrary  to  her  wishes,  would  certainly  throw  her 
into  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  in  which  she  would  be  danger- 
ous to  others." 

"  The  lawyer  was  right,"  said  M.  Goefle.  "  It  was  a 
painful  step,  but  a  necessary  one." 

"  I  really  bog  pardon.  Monsieur  Goefle,  but  I  judged 
otherwise.  As  I  was  the  sole  heir  of  Goffredi,  I  had  a 
perfect  right  to  permit  my  guardian  to  expend  my  prop- 
erty." 

"  No,  you  had  not  that  right.  You  were  a  minor,  and 
the  law  protects  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  told  ;  but  I  was  so  suffi- 
ciently able  to  protect  myself,  that  I  threatened  to  throw 
the  lawyer  out  of  the  window  if  he  did  not  withdraw  his 
infamous  proposition.  To  put  my  mother  into  a  lunatic 
asylum  !  I  should  have  had  to  be  shut  up  with  her,  for 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  without  me  a  moment  ;  she 
would  quickly  have  died  under  the  distress  of  being  at- 
tended by  hirelings.  To  deprive  her  of  this  sole  occupa- 
tion that  could  quiet  her  ;  that  exerted  an  influence  upon 
her  little  less  than  magical  !  To  prevent  her  from  ex- 
pressing and  soothing  her  sorrows  by  these  works  —  sense- 
less and  ruinous  in  themselves,  I  readily  admit,  but  which 
neither  harmed  nor  wronged  any  one  !  And  what  mat- 
tered our  house  full  of  tomb-stones  to  that  fat  and  pros- 
perous lawyer?  No  one  obliged  him  to  volunteer  his 
regret  for  money  thrown  away,  or  to  mock  at  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  poor  widow's  mind,  unsettled  by  her  grief. 
I  persisted,  the  family  blamed  me,  and  the  lawyer  de- 
clared I  was  out  of  my  wits  myself;  but  my  mother  was 
kept  comfortable." 

"  Ah,  ah,  my  boy  !  "  said  M.  Goefle,  smiling,  "  that's 
the  way  you  treat  lawyers,  is  it?  Come,  give  me  your 
hand  !  "  he  added,  looking  upon  Cristiano  with  eyes  wet 
with  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
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Orietiano  presaed  the  hands  of  the  worthy  Goefle,  aad 
raised  them  to  bis  lips,  !□  the  Italiaa  manuer, 

'"laccept  your  kind  feelings  to  me,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
cannot  accept  your  praises  for  my  conduct.  It  wa8  per- 
fectly natural  ;  lo  have  been  influenced  by  selfish  motires 
in  such  a  situation  would  have  been  infamous.  Have  I 
not  told  you  how  much  1  had  been  loved,  petted,  indulged, 
by  these  two  parents  —  for  such  I  felt  tbem,  even  by 
blood  as  well  as  by  heart.  Ah  !  I  had  been  bappy  with 
them,  very  happy.  Monsieur  GocQo — so  much  so,  that  no 
matter  what  isasters  shall  come  upon  me,  I  shall  never 
have  the  right  to  complain  of  Providence.  1  had  cer- 
tainly not  deserved  so  much  happiness  before  I  was  born. 
I  surely  was  bound  to  try  and  deserve  it  after  I  had  lived 
a  little  while  I  " 

"And  what  became  of  poor  Sophia?"  asked  M.  Gioefle, 
sfter  a  few  moments'  meditation. 

"Alas  !  I  prom.iaed  to  tell  you  my  story  as  gayly  as 
possible,  and  1  have  only  shown  jou  its  melancholy  side  ! 
1  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  have  aaddenod  you.  All  Ineed  say 
Î3,  that  the  poor  lady  is  no  longer  living." 

"  Of  course,  since  you  are  here.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
you  would  never  have  left  her.  But  did  she  fall  into  ac- 
tual want  before  her  death  Î  I  am  ausious  to  know  the 
whole  story." 

"  No,  thank  God  ;  she  was  spared  that  misfortune.  1 
do  not  know  what  might  have  happened  if  all  her  means 
had  been  expended,  and  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  her 
for  the  sake  of  earning  our  living.  But  that  considera- 
tion was  not  the  one  that  troubled  me.  No twith standing 
lier  calmness,  I  could  see  that  she  was  rapidly  failing. 
At  the  end  of  about  two  years,  one  evening  when  we  were 
siiling  by  the  shore  of  the  lake,  she  took  my  hand  and 
Bald,  with  a  strange  inflection  in  her  voice  : 

"  '  Criatiano,  I  tliink  I  have  fever.  Feel  my  pulse,  and 
tell  me  what  you  think.' 

"This  was  the  first  time,  aiuce  her  misfortunes,  that 
Bhe  bad  referred  to  her  health.  I  perceived  that  she  was 
really  in  a  violent  fever,  I  took  her  into  the  house  and 
Bent  for  a  physician. 
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"  '  She  is  very  ill,  it  is  true,'  he  said  to  me,  '  but  po»  ^ 
Bibly  it  may  be  a  favorable  crisis  !' 

"  In  fact,  she  bad  never  had  any  fever  at  any  time 
since  her  disorder  had  seized  her. 

"But  I  felt  no  hope.  She  fell  into  a  state  of  profound 
lethargy,  upon  which  no  treatment  produced  the  least 
effect,  and  the  progress  of  her  decline  was  so  rapid  as  to 
be  plainly  visible.  A  few  moments  before  she  died  she 
seemed  lo  recover  strength,  and  to  awaken  as  if  from  a 
long  dreara.  She  asked  me  to  lift  her  in  my  arms,  and 
feebly  whispered  in  my  ear  : 

"  '  I  bîess  you,  Cristiano  ;  you  have  saved  me,  I  think 
I  have  been  insane,  and  that  I  have  been  a  tronblo  to  yon. 
Silvio  has  this  moment  been  blaming  me  for  it.  I  just 
saw  him,  there  ;  he  told  me  to  rise  up  and  follow  him. 
Help  me  to  escape  out  of  the  tomb  where  I  have  shut  my- 
self «p  so  fooliahly!  Come!  The  ship  is  setting  saill 
]jet  us  go  I  ' 

"  And  with  one  supremo  effort  to  arise,  she  fell  back 
dead  into  my  arms. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  what  happened  for  some  days.  1 
felt  as  if  I  had  no  further  concern  with  life,  since  I  had 
no  longer  any  one  but  myself  to  care  for. 

"  I  had  the  remains  of  my  dear  parents  deposited  in 
one  tomb,  and  placed  over  it  the  simplest  and  whitest  of 
the  monuments  that  had  been  accumulated  in  our  homo, 
cutting  upon  it,  with  my  own  hands,  the  beloved  names, 
with  no  other  epitaph.  You  may  well  suppose  that  I  felt 
a  horror  of  formulas  and  emblems.  "When  I  returned  to 
our  home,  I  was  notified  that  it  belonged  not  to  me,  but 
the  creditors.  This  I  knew  very  well,  and,  indeed,  I  waa 
BO  entirely  ready  to  depart  from  it,  that  I  had  mechan- 
ically packed  up  my  own  property,  while  the  women  were 
wrapping  the  body  in  the  wioding-sheet.  I  left  the  busi- 
ness of  settlement  in  the  hands  of  the  family,  for  I  had 
been  orderly  enougli,  in  the  midst  of  my  carelessness,  to 
know  that  though  nothing  should  bo  left  for  me,  no  debts 
would  bo  lef^  unpaid. 

"  I  was  about  leaving  my  home,  when  the  little  Jew 
of  whom  I  spoko  came  in.     I  supposed  he  came  lo  gets 
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clieap  btxrgaJn  of  Bome  of  M.  Gofiredi's  precious  an- 
tiques, which  were  to  be  sold  at  auction  ;  but  if  he  had 
any  such  purpose,  he  had  delicacy  eaough  aot  to  oiention 
it  to  me,  and,  as  I  Bought  to  avoid  him,  he  followed  mo 
into  the  garden  where  Ï  was  gathering  a  few  flowers — the 
only  material  souvenirs  which  I  proposed  to  carry  away 
widi  me.  He  put  into  my  hands  a  well-filled  purse,  and 
would  have  retreated  without  any  explanation. 

"  I  had  so  little  thought  of  any  relations  other  than 
those  whom  I  hail  just  lost,  that  I  concluded  this  was  an 
alma  which  the  Jew  had  been  employed  to  bring  me  ;  I 
flung  the  purse  away  upon  the  ground,  in  order  to  make 
him  returu  and  pick  it  up.     He  did  so,  and  said  : 

"  '  This  is  yours  —  it  really  is.  It  is  money  which  I 
owed  Goffredi,  and  I  wish  to  repay  it  to  you.' 

"  I  refused,  for  this  might  be  just  the  amount  neeessary 
to  enable  the  estate  to  meet  all  the  claims  against  it. 
Then  the  Jew  said  : 

"  '  The  money  cornea  from  your  real  parents.  They 
deposited  it  with  mo,  and  I  engaged  to  deliver  it  to  yon 
whenever  yoa  should  need  it.' 

"  '  I  need  none  of  it,'  I  replied,  '  I  have  enough  to  carry 
me  to  Bome,  where  M.  Gofiredi's  frieuda  will  find  me 
some  employment.  Make  my  pareuts  easy  about  me.  I 
presume  they  are  not  rich,  since  they  have  been  unable  to 
bring  me  up  under  their  own  eyes.  Thank  tliem  for 
having  remembered  me,  and  say  to  then»  that,  at  my  age, 
and  with  the  education  I  have  received,  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
of  assistance  to  them,  if  they  should  need  it.  Whether 
Ihey  reveal  Ihenaaelves  to  me  or  not,  I  will  do  this  with 
pleasure.  They  intrusted  me  to  such  good  hands,  aod  I 
have  been  so  happy  in  consequence,  that  I  owe  them  the 
liveliest  gratitude.' 

"  Those  were  my  real  sentiments,  Monsieur  Goefle.  I 
Iras  not  dissembling  at  all,  for  they  are  my  sentimenla 
Biiil.  I  have  never  felt  any  inclination  to  accuse  or  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  those  who  gave  me  life,  and  I  do  not 
understand  the  feelings  of  iliegiliroale  children  who  com- 
plain of  not  having  been  born  into  such  or  such  a  condition 
of  socie^  as  they  would  have  chosen  —  oa  if  every  living 
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5  had  not  beea  from  all  otemity  destined  to  live,  and 
as  if  it  were  not  God  who  calls  us,  or  sends  us,  into  this 
world,  under  such  conditions  as  it  pleasea  Ilim  to  establish. 

"  '  Your  parents  are  no  longer  living  !  '  replied  the  h'tlle 
Jew  ;  '  pray  for  them,  and  accept  this  gift  from  a  friend  I  ' 

"  This  being  a  third  account,  different  from  the  two 
preceding,  I  felt  a  secret  distrust. 

"  '  Perhaps  it  is  you  yourself,'  I  said,  '  who  are  so  good 
as  to  offer  me  this  friendly  assiataace?' 

"  '  No,'  he  replied,  '  I  am  simply  the  agent,  nothing 

'"Very  well:  Bay  to  those  who  employed  you  that  I 
thank  them,  but  decline  to  accept  anything,  either  from 
friends  who  disclose  themselves  or  who  hide  themselves. 
Are  you  authorized  by  ray  family  to  give  me  any  infor- 
mation ?  ' 

"  '  No,  none,'  he  said,  '  but  I  may  probably  do  so  here- 
after.    Where  do  you  intend  to  stop  at  Rome  ?  ' 

'"I  have  no  idea.' 

'"Very  good;  I  shall  learn,  however,  for  I  am  ui 
obligations  not  to  lose  sight  of  you.  Farewell,  and 
member  that  if  you  fall  into  trouble  this  money  is  yoiira, 
and  that  you  have  only  to  give  me  notice,  and  I  will  ac- 
count to  you  for  it  I  ' 

"  He  seemed  to  say  this  with  sincerity,  but  it  was  pos- 
sible that  he  was  one  of  those  bold  speculators  who  furnish 
means  to  the  necessitous  with  the  intention  of  amply  re- 
imbursing Ihemselvea  afterwards.  So  I  thanked  him 
rather  coldly,  and  departed  with  my  pockets  almost  empt] 

"  Ifelt  but  very  little  anxiety  about  the  future. 
be  impossible  for  mo  now  to  think  of  travelling 
stead,  I  should  have  to  find  employment  and  work  for  my 
support.  Altiiough,  for  a  considerable  time,  I  had  been 
unable  to  piu'sue  my  studies,  my  memory  was  so  good  that 
I  had  not  forgotten  what  I  already  knew.  My  attainmenta 
were  sufflciently  varied,  and  their  elements  still  clear 
enough  in  my  mind,  to  render  me  quite  competent  to  be- 
come the  private  tutor  of  some  young  lad,  and  I  was 
especially  desirous  of  finding  such  a  position,  so  that  I 
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might  coatîntie  my  own  pursuits,  by  encroaching  ou  my 

'■■  My  father's  position  in  the  province  where  we  lived 
had  been  exceedingly  honorable  ;  but,  strangely  enougli, 
my  conduct  in  regard  to  Madame  GoBredi  was  cousidered 
romantic,  and  quite  unworthy  a  person  of  trustworthy 
character.  1  had  allowed  myself  to  be  ruined,  —  so 
much  the  worse  for  me.  As  I  was  generally  reputed  to 
be  a  witless  spendlhrift,  and  a  sort  oi'  lunatic,  it  would 
have  been  useless  ibr  me  to  seek  employment.  So  I  could 
not  think  of  settling  in  Perugia.  At  Korae,  one  of  my 
fatber'a  friends  foand  me  a  position  as  tutor  in  the  family 
of  a  Neapolitan  prince,  who  had  two  idle  and  stupid  sons, 
besides  a  daughter,  hump-backed,  and  of  a  coquettish 
and  amorous  disposition.  At  the  end  of  two  months  I 
had  to  ask  my  dismission,  so  a.»  to  escape  from  the  de- 
monstrations of  this  heroine,  of  whom  1  did  not  choose 
to  become  the  hero, 

"At  Naples,  I  met  another  of  my  father's  friends,  a 
learned  abbé,  who  obtained  a  place  for  me  iu  a  family 
less  rich,  but  a  great  deal  more  disagreeable  than  that  of 
the  prince,  and  where  my  pupils  were  even  less  iolelli- 
gent.  Their  mother,  who  was  neither  young  nor  hand- 
Bome,  quickly  became  unfriendly  to  rae,  because  I  was 
unwilling  to  deceive  myself  as  to  her  charms.  I  made 
no  pretensions  to  a  savage  degree  of  virtue,  and  did  not 
think  of  claiming  that  î  could  fall  in  love  only  with  a 
goddess, — I  could  have  been  quite  contenlod  with  un  or- 
dinary mortal.  But,  even  although  this  lady  had  been 
passably  attractive,  nothing  would  have  induced  me  to 
ita  the  lover  of  a  woman  who  had  authority  over  me,  aud 
who  paid  me  my  salary.  So  I  went  hack  to  my  learoed 
abbè,  and  told  him  my  troubles.     He  laughed,  and  said  : 

"  '  It's  your  own  lault.  You  are  a  handsome  fellow, 
and  that  makes  you  difficult.' 

■'  I  entreated  him  to  get  me  a  position  with  a  widower 
or  orphans,  and,  after  some  efforts,  he  informed  me  that 
he  had  found  just  what  I  wirnled.  Tbe  young  Duke  of 
Villareggia,  who  had  lost  his  father  and  mother,  and  who 
had  neither  sisters  nor  aunts,  was  being  educated  by  hig 
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uncle  the  cardioal.     Ha  already  had  a  tutor,  but  wante^'l 
a  professor  of  languages  and  literature.     I  was  receive^i-l 
into  this  post,  and  found  it  not  only  agreeable,  but  lucr^fl 
live.     The  cardinal  was  a  man  of  cultivation  and  inteï«« 
lect  ;  and  the  nephew,  now  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  a  Ï 
good  mind  and  an  amiable  disposition.     I  became  much  ] 
attached  to  him,  and  brought  him  ou  rapidly,  while  at 
the   Bame   time   pursuing  my   own   studies   with   much 
ardor  ;  for  I  hod  a  lodging  to   myself,  and  all  my  ct&- 
uings  at  my  own  disposal.     The  cardinal  was  so  well  sat 
iafied  with  me,  that  he  paid  me  quite  liberally,  so  that  I  J 
might  dispense  with  seeking  other  pupils,  and  devote  my    j 
self  exclusively  to  the  duke.  \ 

"  For  about  a  year,  my  conduct  was  studious  and  reg-  ' 
ular.  I  had  Buflered  so  much  sorrow,  and  felt  so  deeply 
my  social  isolation,  that  my  views  of  life  were,  perhaps, 
rather  too  serious.  I  might  have  become  a  mere  pedant, 
had  not  the  cardinal  taken  it  into  his  head  to  urge  me, 
in  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  mauncr,  to  mingle  io  the 
foUies  and  corruptions  of  tlie  day.  He  succeeded  iu 
making  me  a  man  of  society,  for  which  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  bound  to  be  grateful.  Gradually  I  came  to 
waste  a  great  deal  of  time  ou  my  toilet,  and  on  my  pleas- 
ures and  intrigues.  The  cardinal's  palace  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  wita  of  the  day,  and  of  the  principal 
celebrities  of  tlie  city,  I  was  not  expected  to  cultivate 
the  moral  character  of  my  pupil,  but  merely  to  supply 
him  with  superficial  accomplishments  and  pleasing  social 
qualities.  As  for  myself,  all  that  was  required  of  me 
was  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  everybody.  This  was 
not  dilRcuU,  among  people  so  amiable  and  frivolous.  I 
was  coQsidcred  charming  ;  indeed  moro  so  than  was  best 
for  an  orphan  without  position,  fortune,  or  prospects. 

"  la  the  course  of  time  I  became  quite  dissipated,  and  I 
was  decidedly  oa  the  road  to  ruin.  Indeed,  I  was  encour^^ 
aged,  and,  as  it  were,  pushed  downward  in  this  career  by  all 
sorts  of  influences,  and  had  nothing  to  restrain  me  but  the 
memory  of  my  parents,  and  the  fear  of  becoming  im- 
worthy  of  the  name  which  they  had  bequeathed  me.  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  that  my  adoptive  father  had. 
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directed  me,  ia  his  wil],  to  assume  the  Dame  of  Ctistiano 
GoSredJ  ;  and  that  I  was  thna  known  at  Naples.  With 
serious  and  learned  people,  this  honorable  name  was  an 
escelteat  recommendation,  but  it  was  thoroui;hly  plebeiau, 
and  I  too  easily  forgot  that  I  needed,  therefore,  to  exor- 
cise great  prudence  and  reserve  in  my  intercourse  with 
the  youug  nobles  with  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating at  the  cardinal's  bouse.  I  auSered  myself  to  be 
carried  away  by  their  engaging  manners,  and  was  much 
liked,  because  I  had  neither  the  awkward  manners  nor 
the  austere  principles  of  a  professional  pedagogue.  I 
was  invited  everywhere,  and  was  a  favorite  member  of 
all  the  gay  assemblies  of  the  most  fashionable  youth  of 
the  cily. 

"  Tlio  cardinal  congratulated  me  npon  my  ability  to 
reconcile  suppers,  balls,  and  late  hours  with  the  accuracy 
ftnd  lucidity  which  I  uofailingly  brought  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  ilia  nephew.  Yet  I  myself  perceived  very 
plainly,  and  suffered  from  the  consciousness,  that  I  was 
no  longer  cultivating  my  own  intellect  with  sufficient 
assiduity.  I  felt  that  I  had  slopped  short  in  my  progress, 
that  I  was  insensibly  becoming  a  mere  showy  and  shal- 
low talker,  that  I  was  turning  into  a  parlor  comedian 
and  poet;  and  furthermore,  was  laying  up  nothing 
from  my  salary  with  a  view  to  securing  niy  future  inde- 
pendence and  respectability.  My  linen  was  too  fine  and 
iny  brains  were  too  empty  ;  in  short,  I  had  abandoned 
myself  to  disBipatiou  and  vacuity  of  mind,  and  from 
between  these  prison-walls  there  was  great  danger  that 
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,  usual  thing,  I  banished  these  reflections  from 
my  mind,  but  they  sometimes  made  me  very  anxious. 
ÂÔd  then,  the  pleasures  that  were  intoxicating  me  so  did 
not  give  me  any  real  enjoyment,  after  all.  At  the  home 
of  my  parents,  and  in  their  society,  I  had  experienced 
nobler  enjoyments,  more  genuine  amusements.  I  re- 
traced, in  memory,  the  delightful  walks  we  had  takeu 
together,  always  with  a  eerious  purpose,  which  afforded 
OS  a  pure  satisfaction,  while,  in  the  feverish  activity  of 
my  present  existence,  I  was  conscious  of  being  in  lealit^ 
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Eis  languid  and  exhausted  as  if  I  had  been    living  îaM 
utter  idleness.     I  began  to  dream  again  of  the  tioble  en*^ 
joyments  of  the    adventurous    traveller  ;  and  when  I 
looked  at  my  purse,  which  was  always  empty,  I  asked 
myself  whether  I  could  not  have  made  a  belter  use  of 
the  money  that  I  earned  by  hard  work  ;  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  more  to  my  advantage  to  devote  it  to  sat- 
isfying my  genuine  physical  tastes  and  ioteUectual  neces- 
eiiica,  instead  of  throwing  it  away  in  diversions  that 
wearied  my  body  and  exhausted  my  mind.     And  then 
Buddealy  I  felt  like  a  stranger,  even  in  my  home.     I 
thought  how  foreign  to  my  nature  all  my  surroundings 
were  in  this  country,  where  I  was  not  rooted  by  any 
vital  family  lies  ;  its  frivolous  society,  its  servile  polit 
ical  condition,  its  enervating  climate  and  indolent  popu-  a 
lation.   I  felt,  at  the  same  time,  more  energetic  and  mom  I 
thoughtful  than  this  people.     In  spite  of  my  twenty-three  - 
years  and  my  poverty,  I  begun   to  consider  whether  I 
would  not  marry,  so  that  I  might  have  a  home  of  my 
own,  a  motive  of  reform,  a  serious  object  in  life.     But 
when  I  confided  these  peiplexitios  and  moral  anxieties  to 
the  cardina!,  he  laughed  at  me  for  a  foolish  fellow. 

"'Tou  drank  too  much,   or  worked  too  much,  1 
night,'  he  said,  '  and  your  head  is  full  of  vapors, 
and  drive  tbem   away  with   Cintia  or  Fiammetta,  bat  1 
don't  marry  them,  of  all  things.' 

"I  loved  the  cardinal,  for  he  was  a  good-hearted  t 
agreeable  man  ;  yet,  though  he  was  paternal,  and  una^  I 
fectedly  kind  to  me,  I  saw  plainly  that  he  was  ratfaet*  I 
amiable  than  loving.  What  he  wanted  was  to  hava  I 
agreeable  people  about  him,  and  he  valued  me  because  \ 
of  my  social  qualities  ;  but  be  was  not  the  n 
me  in  his  service  very  long  if  I  should  become  melan- 
choly, and  hence  tiresome. 

"  I  accordingly  tried  to  drive  away  my  thoughis,  and 
to  rest  contented,  like  all  around  me,  with  the  enjoyments 
of  each  day,  without  caring  for  the  morrow.  But  I  could 
not  do  it.  My  dissatisfaction  increased,  and  I  could  not 
hide  it.  I  became  disgusted  with  easy  successes  in  love  ; 
Bouaual  infatuations,  to  which  women  of  all  ranks  seemed 
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to  abandoD  tliemselvea  without  resistance.  Poor,  and  a 
plebeiaa,  these  intrigues  had  at  first  flattered  my  vanity  \ 
but  when  I  saw  that  my  barber,  who  was  a  good-looking 
feUow,  was  as  successful  as  myself,  I  contracted  a  great 
r  ol'  Ibe  marchioness.  I  became  eager  to  quit  Na- 
ples, and  begged  the  cardinal  to  make  me  a  librarian  or 
Bteward,  no  matter  what,  at  some  one  of  his  villas  iu 
Calabria  or  Sicily  ;  Itliireted  for  repose  and  for  solitude. 
But  he  still  laughed  at  my  plans  for  retirement.  In  fact 
he  Lad  EO  faith  in  them  ;  ho  thought  me  no  more  fit  for 
a  atewui-d  thau  for  a  monk.  In  this  he  was  right,  no 
ilouiit  ;  yet  it  was  a  misfortune  tlmt  he  retained  me,  an 
jou  will  see. 

"A  second  nephew  of  the  cardinal  returned  from  hia 
travebj,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  house.  This  was 
Marco  Melfi,  a  yoang  man  as  unintelligent,  foolish,  indo- 
lent, and  vaiu,  as  his  young  cousin,  Tito  ViUareggia, 
was  sympathetic  and  kind-hearted.  He  made  himself 
"sagreeable  to  everybody;  and  very  goon  had  several 
duels  on  Lis  bands.  He  was  an  excellent  swordsman,  and 
wounded  or  killed  all  his  adversaries  without  receiving  a 
single  scratch  ;  and  his  insolence  became,  in  consequence, 
perfectly  insupportable,  I  avoided  collisions  with  him 
as  long  as  possible,  but  being  one  day  urged  beyond 
endurance  by  his  brutal  provocations,  I  gave  him  the  lie 
in  form,  and  oflered  Lim  satisfaction  with  the  sword, 
Tliis  he  refused,  saying  that  I  was  not  a  gentleman,  and 
darting  at  me,  he  attempted  to  strike  me.  I,  however, 
I  Lim  down,  and  left  him  unhurt,  escept  that  he  was 
almost  choked  with  fury.  The  quarrel  made  a  good 
eal  of  noise  ;  and  the  cardinal,  while  he  acknowledged 
)  me  between  ourselves  that  I  was  in  the  right,  yet 
begged  me  to  liasten  and  conceal  myself  on  one  of  Lis 
estates,  until  Melfi  should  depart  on  his  travels  again. 
"  The  idea  of  hiding  was  revolting  to  me. 
'"But,  my  poor  fellow,'  said  the  cardinal,  'do  you 
not  know,  that  as  tilings  are,  my  nephew  is  obliged  to 
have  you  assassinated?' 

"This  expression  seemed  to  me  rather  amusing,  and  i 
replied  that  I  would  oblige  Marco  to  fight  me. 
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"  '  But  yOQ  can't  kill  my  nephew,'  aaid  he,  patti 
gayly  on  the  head.  '  Even  supposing  yon  were  skilfiil 
enough,  you  would  not  make  such  a  return  as  that  for, 
the  fatherly  kindness  that  I  have  sh 

"  This  observation  silenced  me.  I  returned  to  my' 
lodging  and  made  ready  to  depart.  I  ought  to  have  beciti 
more  cautious  about  il,  but  I  could  not  hring  myself  txt"] 
seem  to  be  running  away  secretly.  All  at  ooee,  as  jr 
s'epped  out  of  my  room  to  look  for  a  small  box  that  was' 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  where  I  lived  by  myself, 
two  villainB  fell  upon  me  and  uadertook  to  overpower 
and  tie  me.  In  the  struggle  that  ensued,  I  poshed  them 
down  stairs  ;  but,  just  aa  I  was  about  to  escape,  the  door 
was  shut  in  my  face,  and  I  heard  a  harsh 
ing  from  the  vestibule  exclaim  : 

"  '  Courage  !  tie  him  !  I  want  to  beat  him  to  death  oB 
the  spot  1  ' 

"  My  rage,  at  hearing  this,  gave  me  superhuman' 
strength,  and  I  fought  my  two  assailants  with  so  much- 
fury,  that  they  were  both  overpowered  in  a  few  seo» 
onds.  Then,  without  further  notice  of  them,  I  sprang  at 
Marco,  who,  seeing  that  his  attempt  had  failed,  tried  to 
flee.  I,  however,  forced  him  against  the  door,  and 
anatched  away  his  sword,  which  he  would  have  drawn  to 
defend  himself. 

"'Scoundrel!'    I  said,  'I  will  not  kill  you,  but 
ahall  fight  me,  and  at  ooce." 

"Marcus  was  slender,  and  inferior  to  me  in  atrengthj 
I  made  him  go  up  stairs  before  me,  and  pushed  him  intoN 
my  room,  when  I  double-locked  the  door,  took  my  sword, 
and  giving  him  his,  aaid  : 

"'There,  defend  yourself;  you  see  that  you  may 
Bometimes  be  obliged  to  fight  with  a  plebeian  !' 

"'Gofiredi,'  he  replied,  lowering  the  point  of  his 
weapon,  'I  do  not  wish  to  fight  you,  and  I  will  not;  I 
am  too  certain  of  killing  you  ;  and  I  should  be  very 
Borry  to  do  that,  for  you  are  a  good  fellow.  Tou  might 
have  assassinated  m.e,  and  you  did  not  do  it.  Let  us  be 
friends.' 

"  Not  mistrusting  him,  and  not  being  of  a  revengeful. 
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disposïtion,  I  Iield  out  my  hand  lo  take  that  which  he 
had  offered  me,  when  he  aiined  a  swiit  aiid  skilful  leA^ 
handed  stab  at  my  ihront  with  a  stiletto.  I  evaded  the 
thrust,  which  only  wouuded  ray  shoulder,  Upoa  this  I 
no  longer  restrained  ray  anger,  but  instantly  and  furi- 
ously attacked  the  villain,  who  was  forced  to  stand  on 
his  defence.  Our  weapons  were  cqnal,  and  he  certainly 
had  greatly  the  advantage  over  mo  ia  skill  and  practice. 
But,  however  it  may  have  been,  I  laid  liim  dead  at  my 
feet.  lie  fell,  sword  in  hand,  without  speaking  a  word, 
and  with  as  iufemal  smile  on  his  face.  At  tliis  very 
moment  there  was  a  violent  knocking  and  pounding  at 
my  door,  and  he  may  have  thought  that  he  should 
quickly  be  avenged.  For  my  part,  I  did  not  kuow 
whether  the  two  assassins,  recovered  from  their  stupor, 
had  returned  to  the  attack,  or  whether  they  had  warned 
the  poUce  to  come  and  ari-est  mo  ;  but,  cshausted  as  I 
was  with  emotion  and  fatigue,  I  felt  that  I  should  be  lost 
in  either  case.  So  I  mustered  up  what  strength  I  had 
left,  and  jumped  out  of  the  window.  It  was  not  more 
than  about  twenty  feet  high  ;  I  alighted  upon  the  court* 
yard  pavement  without  much  injury,  and  holding  my 
coat  tight  around  me,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  my 
shoulder  from  indicating  my  track,  I  6cd  as  far  as  my 
legs  could  carry  me. 

"It  was  well  for  me  that  I  succeeded  in  gaining  tlia 
country,  for  as  this  affair  had  passed  without  witnesses, 
it  would  necessarily  have  been  a  very  bad  one  for  me.  It 
made  uo  diiference  that  I  was  in  the  right,  that  my  behavior 
lad  been  loyal  and  generous,  and  that  my  adversary  was 
a  cowardly  scoundrel.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  first 
ûimilies  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  holy  inquisition  would 
have  made  but  a  single  mouthful  of  a  pour  wretch  like 
me. 

"  I  found  refuge  for  the  night  in  a  fisherman's  cabin, 
hat  I  had  not  a  single  farthing  about  me  with  which  to  pay 
for  the  dangerous  hospitality.  Moreover,  my  torn  and 
bloody  clothes  would  not  allow  me  to  show  myself  by 
day;  and  my  wound — whether  it  was  severe  or  not  I 
did  not  know  — pained  me  extremely.     I  felt  my  strength 
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failing,  and  I  well  knew  that  the  whole  police  of  the  kinj^ 
dom  was  already  on  foot,  and  hunting  after  me.  Lying  ■ 
on  a  miserahle  mat,  under  a  little  shed,  I  wept  bitleT 
tears,  not  over  my  unfortunate  destiny  —  I  should  hava 
been  incapable  of  such  weakness  —  but  because  of  the 
Etiddeo  aud  irreparable  rupture  of  my  relations  with  the 
good  i^rdiaal  and  with  my  amiable  pupil.  I  felt  that  I 
loved  them  deeply,  and  I  cursed  tlie  fate  which  had  caused 
me  to  detUe  with  hlood  the  mansion  wiiero  I  had  beeure> 
ceivcd  with  so  much  confideuce  and  kindness. 

'^However,  it  was  escape,  and  not  lamentation,  that  1 
needed  to  concern  myself  about.  It  occurred  to  me,  of 
course,  to  find  the  little  Jew  who  had  asserted  that  ha 
knew  the  mysterious  friends  or  relations  who  were  watch- 
ing over  me,  or  who  had  employed  him  to  do  so.  I  forgot 
to  say  that  this  Jew  had  established  himself  in  Naples, 
where  I  had  met  him  more  than  once.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  too  dangerous  to  return  into  the  city,  and  I  could  not 
have  written  to  him  without  running  the  risk  of  being  dis- 
covered.    Hence  I  gave  up  the  idea, 

"  It  is  needless  for  me  to  relate  in  full  my  advouturea 
in  effecting  my  escape  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  I 
had  managed  to  exchange  my  tattered  clothes  for  some 
other  rags  not  quite  so  suspiuioua  in  appearance,  but  I 
found  it  very  hard  to  obtain  food.  The  whole  comrauuily 
knew  that  pursuit  was  being  made  after  the  '  vile  assassin' 
of  a  nobleman,  and  poor  vagrants  were  looked  upon  with 
distrust.  If  it  had  Qot  been  for  the  women,  who  are  al- 
ways more  courageous  and  more  humane  than  we  mea,  I 
shotdd  have  died  of  hunger  and  fever.  My  wound  often 
forced  me  to  halt  in  the  most  solitary  and  deserted  spot  I 
could  find,  and  in  some  such  hiding-place,  lacking  every 
kind  of  assistance,  it  seemed  more  than  likely,  on  several 
occasions,  that  I  should  leave  my  bones,  from  sheer  laclc 
of  strength  to  rise  up  and  go  forward.  And  yet,  M. 
Goefle,  can  you  believe  that,  even  in  this  desperate  situa- 
tion, I  experienced,  at  moments,  a  sense  of  delirious  joy, 
as  if,  in  spite  of  everything,  I  were  enjoying  a  foretaste 
of  my  reconquered  liberty.  The  open  air,  the  niotion, 
the  freedom  Irom  conventional  restraints,  the  sight  of  tha 
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opea  plains,  whoae  distant  liorizons  I  might  now  expect  to 
reach  and  pass — b11,  even  to  tiie  hardocsa  of  my  lied  of 
rock,  recalled  to  ray  mind  the  projects  and  aspirations  of 
the  time  when  I  had  really  lived. 

"At  last  I  gaÎQed  the  frontiers  of  the  Papal  States  in 
saiety  ;  and  as  I  had  not  followed  the  road  to  Kome, 
but  had  made  a  detour  through  the  mountains,  I  had 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  spies  on  the  lookout  for  me 
had  been  baffled.  I  stopped  in  a  village,  therefore,  to 
dispose  of  iny  merchandise  :  for  such  was  my  horror  of 
begging,  aurl  »o  augry  did  it  make  me  to  be  refused,  that, 
to  avoid  the  temptation  of  beating  the  people  who  sent 
meoffwithrude  brutality,  I  had  takea  it  into  my  head — as 
I  should  have  told  you  before  —  to  become  a  merchant  !  " 

"A  merchant?"  ioterrtipted  M.  Goefle,  "  a  merchant 
of  what.'     Ton  had  not  a  penny  to  start  with  !  " 

"  Very  true,  but  I  had  a  pea-kniie  in  my  pocket  wheu 
I  fled,  and  this  took  the  place  of  capital.  Although  I  hud 
never  worked  in  sculpture,  I  was  familiar  enough  with 
the  principles  of  design,  and  one  day,  chancing  (o  notice 
■on  the  road  a  remarkably  white  and  nnuanully  soft  layer 
of  rock,  it  occurred  to  me  to  provide  myself  with  a  dozeu 
or  so  fragments  from  it.  These  I  broke  off  on  the  spot  ; 
ftnd  afterwards,  while  I  was  resting,  carved  iuio  little 
figures  of  madonnas  and  cherubs,  about  as  large  as  a 
linger.  This  atone,  or  rather  chalk,  which  was  scattered 
all  about  the  country  in  this  direction,  was  very  light  ;  I 
«ould  carry  as  many  as  fifty  of  my  little  statuettes  without 
inconvenience,  and  I  used  lo  sell  them  to  the  larmera 
«nd  peasants  for  five  or  six  baiovchi  each.  This  was  cer- 
tainly all  they  were  worlh,  and  it  was  enough  to  furnish 
me  with  bread. 

"  For  several  days  I  had  succeeded  remarkably  well  in 
'my  new  avocation,  and  I  hoped,  on  seeing  that  it  was 
market-day  in  this  village,  that  I  would  be  able  to  dispose 
.âi  safety  of  my  whole  supply  of  merchandise.  I  found, 
iowever,  but  little  custom,  in  consequence  of  the  competi- 
'tion  of  a  Piedmoniese  with  a  great  tray  of  plaster  figures  ; 
iand  so  it  occurred  to  me  to  sit  down  and  execute  my  carv- 
ing in  sight  of  the  crowd,  who  quickly  gathered  rouud  me. 
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This  plan  was  extremely  successful.  The  quickness  ol 
mj  work,  and  very  likely  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  made 
it  very  popular,  and  the  admiration  and  delight  of  tlieae 
good  Iblks,  especially  of  the  women  and  children,  made 
my  Ficdmontcse  competitor  extremely  jealous  and  angry 
Ho  addressed  me  several  times  in  a  violent  maaner,  with- 
out iRokiug  me  lose  patience.  I  saw  plainly  that  ha 
meant  to  force  a  quarrel  ou  me  in  order  lo  drive  me 
away,  hut  I  only  made  fua  of  him,  telling  him  to  go  to 
work  as  I  did,  and  make  some  of  his  statuetlea,  so  as  lo 
show  his  taleotB  to  the  company,  a  suggestion  which  was 
received  wiih  great  applause  ;  ibr  in  Italy  even  the  lowest 
classes  are  fond  of  everything  connected  with  art.  So  my 
rival  fouud  himself  laugLed  at  as  a  mere  mechanic,  wliila 
I  was  loudly  declared  to  he  a  rt-al  artist. 

"  The  maJignaat  rascal,  upon  this,  contrived  a  very  mean 
trick  to  reseuge  himself.  He  droppud  two  or  three  of  the 
cheapest  of  his  images  on  purpose,  and  then  made  a  ter- 
rihle  outcry,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
police,  who  were  moving  about  here  and  there  iu  tho 
crowd.  When  he  had  s>icceeded  in  bringing  them  tu  the 
epol,  he  charged  that  I  had  been  stirring  up  the  people 
against  him,  that  they  had  been  shoving  him  about,  and 
had  caused  great  damage  to  his  frail  wares.  He  was  a 
respectable  person,  he  said,  who  paid  for  his  license,  and 
waa  well-known  in  the  neighborhood,  while  I  was  a  mere 
vagrant,  and  very  likely  something  still  worse,  who  could 
eayî  perhaps  that  vile  assassin  of  the  cardinal?  This  was 
the  shape  that  the  story  had  already  assumed,  and  it  was 
in  ibis  character  that  I  was  held  up  to  public  animadver- 
eiou,  and  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  police.  The  people,  how- 
ever, look  my  part  ;  and  many  witnesses  testified  lo  my 
intiocence  as  well  as  their  own,  proving  that  no  one  had 
pushed,  or  even  touched  the  tray  of  (he  figura-merchaiiti 
Those  who  were  immediately  about  me  stepped  quietly 
in  the  way  of  the  oDicers,  and  made  room  for  me  to  pusa. 

"  But  although  I  found  good  friends  among  them,  there 
were  also  plenty  of  blackguarila  or  cowards,  who  pointed 
me  out  without  saying  a  word,  as  I  rushed  precipitately 
into  a  crowded  by-street.     The  officers  pursued  me  ;  ]   i 
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tiKd  a  good  start,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  t'ue  locality  j 

and  instead  of  gaining  the  open  country,  very  soon  found 
another  square,  where  a  number  of  people  had 
gathered  attentively  about  a  theatre  of  marionettes. 
Scarcely  had  I  had  time  to  join  this  group,  when  tlia 
ae  up  and  began  looking  around  with  penetrat- 
ing eyee.  I  made  myself  as  small  as  possible,  and  was 
pretending  to  feel  a  great  interest  in  Punchinello,  so  as 
not  to  escile  the  curiosity  of  ray  neighbors,  who  were 
jostling  me  on  every  side,  when  eaddenly  a  luminous 
îden,  suggested  by  my  imminent  danger,  flashed  into  my 
excited  brain.  While  the  officers  were  trying  lo  force  an 
into  the  compact  and  motionless  crowd,  I  crept 
griidually  forward  until  I  could  touch  the  canvas  of  the 
booth.  Then  stooping  slowly  down,  I  suddenly  glided  in 
as  a  fox  runs  into  a  liole,  and  found  myself 
uquatliog  almost  between  the  legs  of  the  operator  —  that 
is,  of  the  person  who  was  moving  the  marionettes  and 
Bpeakiug  for  them. 

"  Do  you  know  what  a  theatre  of  raarionettea  is,  M. 
Gocfle  ?  " 

"  Certainly  !    I  saw  Christian  Waldo's  only   a  little 
while  ago,  at  Stockholm." 

"Saw  it?  —  Prom  the  outside,  you  mean?" 
"  That's  all  ;  but  I  have  a  very  good  idea  of  the  inside, 
though  that  one  seemed  to  me  lo  be  rather  complicated." 
'  It  is  a  theatre  for  two  operators,  or,  in  other  words, 
four  hands,  wliich  means,  of  course,  four  actors  oa  the 
Mage,  and  that  is  a   Butheientty  large  company  of  huraU 
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i  the  classical,  primitive  marionettes  ;  tlio 
iff,  wooden 
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'attaedo  which,  hung  to  the  ceiling  by  strings,  moves 
ibout  without  touching  the  ground,  or  else  with  a  noise 
ihat  Ï9  ridieulous  and  unnatural.  T!ie  jointed  marionette, 
irhich  is  much  more  scientiSc  and  complete,  contains 
really  ingenious  mechanism,  that  enables  it  to  make 
Tery  natural  gestures  and  to  assume  graceful  attitudes. 
With  further  improvements  it  could  undoubtedly  be  con 
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Btmcted  to  imitate  nature  perfectly  ;  but,  OD  investig^ating 
the  suliject,  I  have  aek^d  myself  of  what  use  this  would 
be,  and  what  advantage  art  would  derive  from  a  theatre 
of  automata?  The  larger  thcj  were  mado,  the  mors 
like  human  beings,  the  more  disagreeable,  and  even  fright- 
ful, ihe  spectacle  of  auch  artificial  actora  would  become. 
Does  it  not  appear  to  yoa  so?  " 

"  Certainly,  it  does  —  but  the  digression  interests  ma 
lias  than  the  coatinuation  of  your  narrative." 

"  Pardon  me,  pardon  me,  Monsieur  Goefle,  the  digrea- 
Bioa  is  unavoidable.  I  nni  just  coming  to  a  singular  part 
of  'ca'^  adventiu^us  career,  and  I  must  positively  prove 
to  you  the  superiority  of  the  turatimo.  I  want  to  con- 
vince you  that  the  instrument  of  the  comic  artist,  lu  thia 
elementary  representation,  is  neither  a  machine,  nor  a 
puppet,  nor  a  doll  ;  it  ia  a  living  being." 

"Alil  Indeed?  Aliving  being?"  repeated  M.  GroeGe, 
Jooking  with  astoniâhmeut  at  his  compamon,  and  asking 
himself  whether  he  was  not  liable  to  occaaioual  fits  of 
insanity. 

"  Yea,  a  living  being!  I  insist  upon  it,"  replied  Cri s- 
tiaoo,  with  enthusiasm 4  "and  all  the  more  because  it 
has  no  body.  The  burattino  has  neither  wheels,  nor 
strings,  nor  pulleys.  It  is  a  head,  and  nothing  more  ;  a 
head  with  expression  and  intelligence,  in  which  —  but 
wait  a  moment  !  " 

CrÎBliano  stepped  under  the  staircase,  and  opening 
a  box,  produced  a  little  wooden  6gurc,  dressed  in  rags, 
which  he  threw  down,  picked  up,  tossed  in  the  air,  and 
caught  again  in  his  hand. 

"There,"  he  resumed,  "look  at  that!  A  rag  —  a 
mere  chip,  the  figure  scarcely  indicated.  Now  sec,  I  put 
my  hand  inside  of  this  little  leather  bag,  my  forefinger  in 
the  head,  which  is  hollow,  my  thumb  and  middle  linger 
into  these  sleeves,  to  manage  the  two  little  wooden  hands. 
These  hands,  you  see,  are  short,  formless,  and  not  ex- 
actly  either  open  or  shut.  This  is  intentional  ;  it  is  to 
conceal  their  immovability.  Now  let  me  stand  at  such  a 
distance  from  you  as  suits  the  size  of  the  little  thing. 
There  ;  stay  whore  you  are,  nud  look  !  "" 
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While  he  was  epeakin":,  Crialîano  had  mounted  the 
Btah'caae  at  two  bounds,  croacheil  down  go  as  to  liide  hia 
body  behind  the  balustruda,  niised  his  Land  above  it,  and 
moved  the  marionetie  with  extreme  address  and  grace. 

"  You  see,  now,"  ho  cried,  hs  gajly  as  ever,  and  yet  with 
real  earnestness,  '*  you  see  how  perfect  the  illusion  ia, 
even  without  either  theatre  or  scenery.  The  face,  wliicb 
is  sketched,  aa  it  were,  in  a  broad  style,  and  puiuted  iu 
colors  of  a  soracwlial  dull  tone-,  begins,  as  it  moves,  to 
look  as  if  it  were  alive.  If  I  were  to  show  you  one  of 
the  best  German  marionettes,  all  varnished  and  sliinin^, 
covered  with  spangles,  and  moving  by  wheel-work,  you 
could  not  help  remembering  that  it  is  only  a  doll — a  mere 
piece  of  machinery  ;  while  my  hurattino  here,  lithe  and 
obedient  to  every  motion  of  my  fingers,  comes  and  goes, 
salutes,  turns  its  head,  folds  its  arms,  raises  them  towards 
heavon,  expresses  all  manner  of  emotions,  strikes  a  blow, 
beats  upon  the  wall  with  joy  or  despair.  And  doa't 
you  see  that  you  fancy  you  perceive  all  these  emotions 
expressed  in  the  face  too  F  What  is  it  that  causes  such  a 
wonderful  effect  f  How  is  it  thiit  a  head  so  roughly  cut, 
BO  ugly  when  closely  examined,  should  suddenly  assume, 
iu  the  play  of  the  light,  such  a  lifelike  expression,  thai 
you  quite  forget  its  real  size.  Yes,  1  insist  upon  it,  that 
when  you  see  the  hurattino  in  the  lianda  of  a  real  artist, 
upon  a  theatre  where  the  scenery ,  the  stage,  the  aurround- 
inga  are  in  proper  proportion  lo  the  actors,  you  completely 
forgot  that  you  yourself  are  not  upon  the  same  scale  i  you 
forget  oven  that  the  voice  that  speaks  for  them  is  not 
their  own.     The  association  apparently  so  impossible,  of 

I  a  head  no  larger  than  my  fist,  with  a  voice  as  strong  us 
mhie,  is  admitted  readily  in  the  state  of  mysterious  in- 
toxication into  which  I  manage  gradually  to  bring  you, 
and  the  whole  miracle  ia  accomphshed.  Do  you  soo 
wliat  causes  it  Ï  The  fact  that  the  buratiino  is  not  an  au- 
tomaton, but  a  thing  obedient  to  my  caprice,  my  inspira- 
tion, my  impulses  ;  because  all  its  motions  aro  the  results 

I  of  ideas  which  spring  up  in  my  mind,  of  words  which  I 
furaish  ;  in  short,  because  it  is  myself;  therefore,  a  living 
being  and  uot  a  doll  1  " 
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ITaTm>r  thus  argncd  his  case  with  a  great  deal  of  ani- 
ijintioii,  Cristjano  ctime  down  stairs,  laid  the  mariuDetls 
on  the  table,  took  oS*  his  coat,  apotogiziog  to  M.  Goefle 
on  tlie  Riound  of  being  too  warm,  and  placed  himself 
astride  upon  his  chair  again,  bo  as  to  resume  the  thread 
of  his  Hlory. 

Duriug  this  odd  ïiiterruptiou,  M.  Goefle's  attitude  had 
been  about  as  amusing  as  Crist iauo's. 

"Wuita  moment,"  he  obsErved,  taking  up  the  hurtd' 
tino,  "  All  that  you  have  said  ia  very  true,  and  well 
argued.  And  dow  I  uuder^tiind  the  estraordiuary  pleas- 
ure which  I  took  io  the  representations  of  Christian 
Waldo.  But  what  yon  do  not  explain,  and  what  1  nev- 
ertheless perceive  very  plainly  to  be  the  fact,  is,  that  this 
good  little  gentleman  that  I  have  in  my  hand,  I  would 
like  very  well  to  make  him  move  aiid  talk  myself — Come, 
my  little  friend,"  he  proceeded,  inserting  hia  fingers  into 
the  head  anil  sleeves  of  the  tiuraliino,  "  come  ;  take  a 
look  at  me.  That's  right  :  yes  ;  you  are  very  good-iook- 
ing,  and  I  am  happy  to  make  so  close  an  acquaintanL-e 
with  you.  And  now,  I  declare  I  remember  you  I  Yon 
are  Kteutarello,  that  very  joyous,  satirical  and  graceful 
Stentarello  who  made  mo  laugh  bo  much  a  fortnight  ago  at 
Stockholm  1  And  you,  young  man,"  continued  M.  Gocfle, 
tnruing  to  his  guest — "although  I  have  never  seen  your 
face  before,  yet  I  recognize  you  perfectly  by  your  voice, 
yoiir  Bprightliness,  your  gayety,  and  your  sensibility  as 
well  —  you  are  Christian  Waldo,  the  famous  operator  of 
the  Neapolitan  buratlini  I  " 

"Very  much  at  your  service,"  answered  Christian 
Waldo,  bowing  lo  the  doctor  of  laws  with  much  grace  ; 
"  and  if  you  would  like  to  know  bow  Crisliano  del  Lago, 
Criatiano  Goffrcdi,  and  Christian  Waldo  came  to  be  one 
and  the  same  person,  attend  to  ihe  rest  of  my  advon- 

"I  am  listening,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosiH', 
loo.  But  I  want  to  know  when  you  received  this  now 
name  of  Christian  Waldo?" 

"Oh,  that  one  is  really  new.  It  only  dates  back  to 
last  aulumn,  and  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  tell  why  I 
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is,  I  believe  it  <: 

reminiscence  of  the  name  of  Bome 

impression  upon  my  mind  during 


Q  the  squf 


You  left  off 


adopted  it.  The  fact 
dream,  and  that  it  is  a 
locality  which  made  an 
my  iniancy." 

"That  is  singular!     Well,  at 
inside  the  theatre  of  marionettes, 

"Of  Celano,"  said  Christian  ;  "again  on  the  bordi 
of  a  beautiful  lake.  I  assure  you.  Monsieur  Goefle, 
that  my  destiny  is  linked  in  with  lakes  ;  there  certainly 
IB  some  mystery  under  the  association,  which  perhaps 
Bome  day  I  shall  penetrate. 

"You  have  not  forgotten  that  the  police  were  at  my 
heels,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  booth  of  marion- 
ettes, I  should  probably  have  been  taken  and  hung. 
This  booth,  however,  was  very  small,  and  could  hardly 
eontain  more  than  one  man.  When  I  asked  you  if  you 
knew  how  these  marionette  theatres  are  constructed — 
an  excusable  inquiry,  sinco  this  characteristic  Italian 
amusement  is  not  comoion  in  your  country,  and  perhaps 
has  never  been  brought  here  except  by  myself — it  was 
with  the  intention  of  explaining  my  position  between  the 
feet  of  the  operator,  who,  busily  occupied  in  making 
Punchinello  light  with  an  officer,  with  his  hands  and  eyes 
both  raised  as  high  as  possible,  and  his  mind  intensely 
concentrated  upon  the  work  of  improvising  liia  burlesque 
drama,  bod  no  time  to  notice  or  to  understand  what  ivas 
taking  place  in  the  vicinity  of  his  knees.  There  remained, 
therefore,  only  a  single  minute  before  the  denouement  of 
the  piece  and  my  own  fate  together. 

"I  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  trust  my  safety  to  mere 
«hance.  Picking  up  from  tlie  ground  two  hurattini, 
which,  by  a  curious  coincidence  with  my  own  eircum- 
Btances,  represented  a  judge  and  a  hangman,  and  rising 
up  as  well  as  I  could  by  the  aide  of  the  operator,  I 
placed  the  marionettes  upon  the  stage,  and  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  through  the  cloth  awning  of  the  box, 
introduced  an  unexpected  scene  into  the  piece,  quite  im- 
;promptu.  This  scene  had  an  immense  success  ;  and  my 
Msociate,  without  being  the  least  in  the  world  discou- 
Certerl,    received    it  quite   as   a  matter  of  course:,  aud 
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Tided  it  be  oat  of  Italy  ;  for  anywhere  in  Italy  I  am 
lost  aad  disbonored.  If  I  am  to  attempt  a  better  life,  I 
muet  do  it  in  a  foreign  country,  and  under  an  assumed 

"  Gnido  spoke  with  deep  earaestnesa,  jmd  even  slied 
tears.  I  knew  him  lo  be  kind-hearted,  and  I  believed 
liim  sincere.  Perhaps  ho  was  so  at  that  moment.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  always  felt  very  indulgent 
towards  those  who  are  generous  as  well  as  prodigal,  and 
this  was  the  case  with  Guido,  to  my  own  knowledge.  I 
beg  you,  however,  Monsieur  Goefle,  not  to  suppose  that 
I  confound  together  liberality  and  selfish  extravagance, 
although  I,  too,  have  been  an  offender  in  this  respect. 
At  any  rate,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  moved  and  persuaded 
by  my  old  comrade  and  new  friend  ;  so  you  will  please  to 
imagine  ua  within  the  territories  of  the  pope,  breakfasting 
frugally  together  under  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  pine-trees, 
and  arranging  a  joint  plan  of  operations. 

"  We  were  equally  destitute  ;  but  my  situation,  though 
in  a  legal  point  of  view  more  serious  than  his,  was  still 
by  no  means  desperate.  It  would  have  been  quite  pos- 
sible for  me  to  have  effected  my  escape  without  so  much 
risk,  fatigue  and  suffering.  I  should  only  have  had  to 
take  refuge  outside  the  city  of  Naples,  with  any  one  of  a 
number  of  honorable  persona,  who  had  assured  nie  of 
their  friendship,  and  who  would  certainly  have  believed 
my  word  when  I  described  to  them  how  I  had  been  in 
some  sort  forced  to  kill  my  cowardly  enemy.  He  was 
bated,  and  I  was  beloved.  I  should  have  been  well  re- 
ceived, concealed,  properly  cared  for,  and  enabled  to 
leave  the  country  in  safety  imder  influential  protection. 
The  police,  and  oven  the  inquisition,  uan  sometimes  be 
induced  to  close  their  eyes  when  sufficient  influence  ia  ex- 
erted. However,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  adopt  this 
plan  ',  I  felt  an  insurmountable  repugnance  to  it,  on  ac- 
count of  my  poverty,  and  the  necessity  I  should  have 
been  under  of  accepting  aid  at  the  very  outset.  While  I 
was  with  the  cardinal,  my  salary  had  been  too  liberal  to 
justify  me  in  leaving  him  empty  banded.  He  himself 
would  certainly  never    have  suspected   how  destitute  I 
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was.  I  ahonld  hare  been  ashamed  to  confess,  not  that 
I  waa  -without  money,  for  the  young  men  in  the  circle  I 
frequented  were  conHlantly  in  a  similar  condition,  but  that 
I  had  no  prospect  of  receiving  any  untii  I  had  earned  it 
in  some  new  employment  ;  and  etill  further,  the  fact  fliat 
it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  live  much  more  sensibly 
and  prudently  than  I  had  done  in  the  past.  Upon  this 
latter  point  I  waa  quite  ready  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
with  myself;  but,  under  tho  cïrcum stances,  my  pride 
would  not  allow  me  to  make  promises  to  others. 

"  When  I  explained  my  situation  to  Guido  Massarelli, 
he  was  greatly  astonished  at  my  scruples,  and  seemed  even 
to  feel  a  sort  of  contempt  for  them.  But  the  more  he  urged 
me  to  apply  to  my  friends  in  Rome  for  assistance,  the 
more  repugnant  the  idea  became  to  me.  Perhaps  I  was 
unreasonable  about  it  ;  but  at  any  rate,  while  I  felt  no 
ahame  at  all  at  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating 
lupins  with  ray  companion  in  misfortune,  it  is  certain  that 
I  would  have  died  of  hunger  rather  than  go  with  him 
to  beg  a  dinner  of  my  old  acquaintances.  He  had  so  long 
abusedthecfîicacy  of  applications  for  aid,  promises,  useless 
repentances  and  artfully  contrived  narratives,  that  I  should 
have  been  very  much  afraid  of  being  supposed  engaged  in 
a  similar  course, 

'"We  have  been  foolish,'  I  said  to  him,  'and  we 
ought  to  be  men  enough  to  take  tho  consequences.  For 
my  part,  I  liave  decided  to  proceed  into  France  by  the 
way  of  Genoa,  or  else  into  Germany  by  Venice.  I  shall 
go  on  foot,  and  live  as  I  can.  As  soon  as  I  can  reach 
some  large  town  outside  of  Italy,  for  here  I  am  coaslanlly 
in  danger  of  falling  into  tlie  bauds  of  the  Neapolitan  police 
from  the  least  imprudence,  I  will  look  out  for  some  reg- 
nlar  employment.  I  will  write  to  the  cardinal,  and  justify 
mypelf  ;  from  my  friends  I  will  request  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, and  I  am  confident  that,  after  more  or  less  of 
poverty  and  delay,  I  shall  find  some  respectable  position. 
If  you  like  to  come  with  me,  come,  and  I  will  help  you 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  doing  as  I  do  —  that  is,  in 
earning  a  respectable  living  by  honest  work.' 

"  Guido  seemed  so  nerfeetly  willing,  and  so  well  co» 
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vinced,  that  I  no  longer  hesitated  to  allow  mjsdf  the  eu^ 
jojment  of  an  intimacj  with  him.  In  fact,  I  have  oftea 
observed  that  a  thorough  scoundrel  is  often  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  men,  and  that  the  most  companionable 
people  are  frequently  those  most  destitute  of  dignity  of 
character.  But  we  have  an  absurd  sort  of  conceit  that 
makes  us  believe  that  we  can  exert  an  influence  over  such 
unfortunates  ;  and  when  they  deceive  us,  the  fault  is  as 
much  ours  as  theirs. 

^^  I  make  these  preliminary  reflections  so  as  to  avoid 
interrupting  the  account  of  what  followed. 

^'  Our  flrst  business  was  to  escape  from  Italy  :  in  other 
words,  to  travel  some  hundreds  of  leagues  without  a  farth- 
ing in  our  pockets.  I  promised  that  I  would  find  the 
means,  asking  only  for  a  few  days'  rest  to  enable  my 
wound  to  heal,  for  it  was  very  painful  and  feverish. 

"  '  In  the  meanwhile,'  I  said,  *  go  and  provide  for  your- 
self. I  will  take  a  loaf  of  bread  and  establish  myself 
under  a  rock,  near  a  spring.  That  ought  to  be  sufiicient 
for  a  man  in  a  fever.  We  will  appoint  some  place  of 
meeting,  and  I  will  join  you  as  soon  as  I  can  travel.' 

"  Ho  refused  to  depart,  and  devoted  himself  to  taking 
care  of  me  ;  and  so  much  zeal  and  ingenuity  did  he  dis- 
play in  relieving  my  pain  and  supplying  my  wants,  that  I 
could  not  help  feeling  sincerely  grateful.  In  three  days 
I  was  upon  my  feet  again,  and  by  this  time  I  had  made 
my  reflections. 

"  In  brief,  this  was  their  result.  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  could  not  do  better  than  to  continue 
our  marionette  exhibition,  which  only  required  to  be 
made  more  profitable  and  less  vulgar..  We  needed  to  es- 
(;apo  from  the  everlasting  drama  of  Punchinello,  to  choose 
plots  equally  simple,  but  less  threadbare  ;  and,  taking 
these  for  the  groundwork,  to  improvise  together  amusing 
little  comedies.  Guido  had  enough,  and  to  spare,  of  wit 
for  this  sort  of  work,  and  instead  of  applying  himself  to 
it  with  reluctance  and  dislike,  he  saw  at  once  that,  with 
an  agreeable  companion,  it  could  be  made  very  amusing. 
It  is  a  general  rule,  by  the  way,  that  we  cannot  entertain 
other  people  \ihen  we  are  bored  ourselves.     So  he  read- 
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îij  OBsisted  me  to  buQd  a  portable  theatre  ia  tno  eoctions, 
oae  of  which  served  euch  uf  U9  as  a  shelter,  in  which 
we  walked,  safi:  from  auo,  raiu,  and.  police-officers  ;  aod 
which,  when  joined  together  by  a  few  hooks,  formed  a 
stage  large  enough  for  ihe  inanœuvring  of  our  two  pairs 
of  haoda.  I  transformed  his  wretched  huraltini  ii 
telligent  and  well-costumed  figures,  and  added  to  them  a 
dozen  characters  invented  by  myself.  Then,  in  the  opeu 
air,  in  a  solitary  wilderness,  we  made  the  first  trial  a" 
new  ilioalre. 

"  The  sale  of  my  little  devotional  images  carved  out 
of  stone,  which  Guido  Bold  about  the  country  to  much 
better  advantage  than  I  could  haye  done,  defrayed  the 
humble  expenses  of  this  establishment.  In  about  a 
we  had  advanced  so  fur  as  to  give  a  dozen  representations 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  which  had  the  g 
and  netted  the  fabuloas  profit  of  three  Roman  ( 
Tbia  was  enough  to  enable  us  to  set  out  on  our  journey 
across  the  deserted  regions  that  separate  the  Eternal  City 
from  the  other  provinces  of  Italy.  Guido,  who  was  de- 
lighted at  our  succeaa,  wanted  to  stay  longer  at  Rome.  It 
is  very  true  that  we  might  have  risked  going  into  the  n: 
fashionable  quarters  of  the  city,  so  us  to  have  attracted  the 
atteatioQ  of  a  better  class  of  society  to  our  little  comedies. 
But  that  was  precisely  what  I  was  afraid  of,  and  what  we 
both  needed  to  be  afraid  of,  considering  c 
pemaiaing  concealed.  I  Uierefore  overruled  my  compan- 
ion, and  we  took  the  road  to  Florence,  exhibiting,  as  we 
went,  in  the  villages  and  email  towns,  to  pay  our  current 

"  We  went  by  the  way  of  Perugia,  and  it 
without  a  reason  tjiai  I  preferred  this  to  the  Sienna  route. 
I  wished  to  see  again  my  own  beautiful  and  beloved  city, 
my  sweet  lake  of  Thrasymeae,  and,  most  of  all,  the  little 
villa  where  I  had  been  so  happy.  We  reached  Bassig- 
nano  at  nightfall.  Never  had  1  seen  the  sun  setting  in  such 
luminous  splendor  in  Waters  so  calm  and  transparent  !  I 
left  Guido  lo  establish  himself  in  a  small  ititi,  while  I 
went  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  towards  the  little  villa 
which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  Gofiredia. 
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"  la  order  to  av' 
hood,  I  put  on  a  u 
bought  at  Rome  to 
colored  rags  trat)aformed  i 
tebank — a  very  appropriate  character  for  an  exhibitor  of 
marionettes  employed  in  distributing  handbills.  The  vil- 
lage children,  fancying  that  I  was  going  to  play  tricks  for 
their  amusement,  followed  me  with  cries  of  joy,  but  I 
drove  them  away  with  my  wooden  sword,  and  waa  aoon 
alone  upon  the  shore, 

"  The  night  had  come  on,  but  the  air  was  bright,  and 
in  the  limpid  crystal  of  the  lake,  where  the  lines  of  the 
horizon  were  indistinguishable  in  the  twilight,  I  seemed 
to  trace  and  follow  the  immensity  of  the  starry  heavens, 
and  to  float,  like  a  disembodied  spirit,  upon  some  fautaâtic 
similitude  of  infinity.  Ah,  Monsieur  Goefle  I  how  strange 
is  lil'e  sometimes  I  And  what  a  strange  appearance  did 
I  myself  present,  in  that  grotesque  costume,  seeking  about, 
like  a  lost  eoul,  under  the  shade  of  the  willows,  which  had 
grown  in  my  absence,  for  the  solitary  tomb  of  my  poor 
parents  !  For  a  moment  I  believed  that  it  had  been  re- 
moved, that  they  had  robbed  me  of  it — for  it  was  mine — 
my  only  possession  !  With  my  very  last  means  I  had 
purchased  the  little  nook  of  consecrated  earth  where  I 
had  laid  their  remains. 

"  At  last,  however,  I  discovered  the  humble  tomb,  and, 
sitting  down  by  it,  and  taking  off  my  harlequin's  mask,  I 
wept  freely.  I  remained  there  for  a  good  part  of  the 
night  plunged  in  reflection,  for  I  desired,  before  leaving 
this  spot  probably  for  the  last  timo,  to  review  my  life,  to 
repent  of  my  errors,  and  to  make  good  resolutions  for  the 
future.  Divine  grace  is  no  illusion,  Monsieur  GoeSe.  I 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  you  are  a  Lutheran,  and  for 
my  part  I  do  cot  pretend  to  be  very  much  of  a  Catholic. 
In  these  days,  in  fact,  nobody  believes  in  very  much  of 
anything,  unless  it  be  iu  the  necessity  and  duty  of  toler- 
ation. But  J  believe,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  in  a  soul 
of  the  world —  no  matter  by  what  name  you  call  it  —  a 
great  soui  all  love  and  goodness,  which  receives  our  tears 
and  our  aspirations.     The  philosopher 
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serling  that  it  is  a  platitude  to  imagiae  that  tho  Beiag  of 
beiaga  will  cocdescend  to  concern  himself  witli  Buchworma 
as  tho  homan  race.  But  I  saj  that  there  is  nothing  eithct 
great  or  small,  in  the  sight  of  Him  wlio  is  All  ;  and  thai, 
in  an  ocean  of  Love,  there  will  always  bo  room  to  receive 
with  kindness  one  poor  little  human  tear. 

"  Accordingly  I  instituted  an  exacoinatlon  of  my  con- 
s::ience  over  that  tomb  ;  and,  in  the  rain  of  soft  light 
which  fell  upon  mc  from  the  quiet  stara,  I  fancied  that  tho 
two  beings  whom  I  had  loved  as  a  father  and  mother, 
must  snrely  be  sending  at  least  one  ray  to  find  me  out  and 
bless  me,  I  felt  that  between  me  and  them  there  was 
neither  crime,  shame,  cowardice,  nor  impiety.  I  had 
never  forgotten  them  for  a  single  day  ;  and,  in  the  very 
midst  of'  my  dissipations,  whenever  the  demon  of  youth 
and  curiosity  had  urged  me  towards  tho  deeper  abysses 
of  this  vicions  and  unbelieving  world,  I  had  always  drawn 
back  and  protected  myself  by  invoking  the  memories  of 
Silvio  and  Sophia, 

"To  have  avoided  evil,  however,  was  not  enough  :  it 
was  my  duty  to  do  well.  Well-doing  is  a  task  which 
varies  with  the  position  and  capabilities  of  each  one  of  us. 
Mv  own  duty  was,  to  continua  the  labors  of  Silvio  Gof- 
fredi,  and  to  accumulate  the  means  of  writing  out  and 
publishing  the  results  of  his  researches.  For  this  it 
would  have  been  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  acquire 
quite  a  fortune,  in  order  to  complete  his  travels.  I  hod 
at  first  thought  of  doing  this,  but  my' inexperience,  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  bad  examples,  had  led  me  on, 
irom  day  to  day,  in  a  life  like  that  of  a  mere  adventurer. 
It  was  this  reckless  course  which  bad  resulted  in  my  ruin. 
If  I  had  remained  contented  with  the  appropriate  position 
of  a  modest  professor,  I  should  not  have  been  obliged  to 
kill  Marco  Melfi.  He  would  never  have  thought  of  in- 
sulting me  ;  indeed,  he  would  not  have  met  me  in  the  car- 
diual's  saloons.  He  would  not  Lave  searched  me  out  in 
my  study  among  my  books  —  he  would  not  even  Lave 
known  that  I  existed.  I  bad  tried  to  play  the  gentleman, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  become  a  bully. 

'  How  my  poor  mother  would  have  wept  I  *  I  thought 
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to  myself,  '  to  have  seen  mo  transformed  into  a.  BlrolliDg 
mountebank,  bruising,  on  the  stones  of  the  pavement,  the 
ifeet  that  she  used  to  warm  ia  her  own  hands  before  pul^ 
ting  me  in  my  cradle  1  And  would  not  my  father  have 
dt:<approved  of  the  false  sense  of  honor  which  had  made 
me  a  murderer  and  an  outcast?' 

'^  I  rcmemhered  the  quick  sensihilittes  and  scrupulous 
pride  of  the  noble  Silvio,  and  yet  he  could  not  manage  a. 
ftword,  aud  had  refused  to  allow  me  a  fencing-master.  '  A 
man's  honor,'  he  used  to  aay,  '  must  be  very  frail,  if  ho 
could  not  make  himself  reapected  without  having  a  sword 
dangling  at  hia  side.' 

"  By  the  memory  of  these  dear  and  holy  friends  I  took 
an  oath  to  amend  my  faults  ;  and,  aller  gazing  for  a  Ions 
lime  at  the  heavens,  where  I  imagined  them  reunited 
some  happy  star,  I  returned  at 
out  caring  any  longer  to  go 
Why  should  I  have  gone  there 
grets?  It  was  not  to  enable  n 
GoOrcdi  had  bequeathed  it  to  u 
bbssed  me,  even  from  his  tomb,  for  alieoatiog  the  prop* 
erty,  and  expending  his  whole  fortune  ia  solacing  the  lasl 
days  of  hia  widow.  But  when  that  was  done,  I  ought  to 
have  labored  all  the  harder,  instead  of  acting  as  if  one 
Bmall  act  of  devotion  to  my  family  had  given  me  a  right 
to  go  and  live  in  dissipation  at  the  tables  of  idlers. 

"  On  the  shore  of  the  lake  I  met  Guido  Maaaarelli  ;  my 
loug  absence  had  made  him  uneaay,  and  he  was  coining 
to  look  for  me.  I  opened  my  heart  to  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  greatly  touched  by  my  emotion.  Wo  Bat  down  in  a 
boat  moored  to  the  shore,  and  talked  sentiment,  ethics, 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  astronomy,  and  poetry,  until  the 
day  began  to  dawn.  Guido  possessed  a  very  noble  intel- 
lect. And,  indeed,  this  strange  anomaly  occurs  in  the  case 
of  many  worthless  characters,  as  if  to  make  us  doubt  the 
validity  of  God's  own  logic. 

■'  Nest  day  we  were  on  the  road  again,  aud  some  days 
later  were  attracting  a  crowd  on  the  Piazza  del  Palazzo 
Veechio,  at  Florence.  Our  receipts  were  cscellcnl.  If 
we  had  chosen,  we  could  bava  travelled 


Î  to  the  village,  v 

1  search  of  the  villeita. 

o  indulge  in  barren  re- 

:  to  live  in  idleness  that 

He  must  needs  have 
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WBgou.  We  preferred  to  walk,  Lowever,  although  our 
looda,  continually  augmented  by  additional  figures  and 
scenery,  had  become  very  heavy. 

"At  Genoa,  further  success,  and  extraordinary  receip  ta. 
We  become  such  favorites  that  we  were  unable  to  comply 
even  with  the  private  engagements  that  were  offered  ua. 
At  first  we  had  simply  amused  the  common  people,  who 
gathered  on  the  public  square  ;  but  passers-by  of  higher 
rank  bad  chanced  to  stop  before  our  booth,  and  we  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  elevating  our  dialogue  on  the 
occasion  to  a  correspondingly  higher  intellectual  level. 

"This  was  observed,  and  was  spoken  of  ia  society. 
One  of  these  casual  listeoers  was  a  Marquis  Spiuola,  who 
invited  us  to  his  house  to  amuse  his  children.  We  went 
masked,  as  usual,  for  we  made  our  incognito  aa  express 
condition  of  appearing.  Our  theatre  was  erected  in  the 
garden,  and  we  had  for  an  audience  the  best  and  most  bril- 
bant  society  of  the  city. 

"  For  days  afterwards,  we  knew  not  which  way  to  turn. 
Oar  representations  were  in  the  greatest  demand,  and 
Guido  demanded  extremely  high  prices,  which  were  con- 
ceded without  hesitation.  The  mystery  with  which  we 
surrounded  ourselves,  the  pains  we  took  to  remain 
masked  outside  of  our  theatre,  and  the  fantastic  names  we 
had  assumed,  added,  no  doubt,  to  our  popularity,  Every 
one  .eadily  guessed  that  we  were  two  young  mea  of  good 
family  ;  but  while  some  guessed,  also,  that  it  was  our  own 
follies  that  had  forced  us  to  become  wandering  sUoivmeu, 
others  tried  to  persuade  themselves  that  we  had  adopted 
this  employment  merely  ibr  our  amusement,  and  on  a 
wager.  Some  went  so  far  as  lo  insist  upon  it  that  we 
were  two  young  men  of  the  city,  who,  as  wo  learned 
later,  were  very  well  pleased  with  the  imputation. 

"  At  Nice,  at  Toulon,  everywhere  until  we  reached 
Marseilles,  our  progress  was  a  scries  of  triumphs.  As 
■we  travelled  slowly,  our  fame  preceded  us,  and  at  every 
inn  where  we  stopped  we  heard  that  persons  bad  already 
^me  to  inquire  a^ter  us,  and  to  engage  our  evenings, 

"  Froui  Marseilles  our  success  dimiuisbed  steadily,  until 

s  reached  Paris.     My  knowledge  of  the  French  Ifto- 
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guage  was  thorough  ;  and,  as  I  improved  ditily,  I  soon 
Ireed  myself  from  the  Italian  accent  which  had  prevented 
me  at  first  from  giviug  sufficient  variety  to  the  intona^ 
I  of  my  actors.  But  Guido's  accent,  which  was 
much  more  pronounced  than  mine,  seemed  to  become 
stronger  rather  than  otherwise,  and  our  dialogue  suQered 
in  conséquence.  This,  however,  scarcely  troubled  me  at 
all.  Our  career  as  professional  bufibous  was  approaching 
an  end,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  soon  be  able 
land  a  more  d 


VI. 
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A  FTER  resting  a  few  moments,  Cristiano — we  will    ' 
■^^^  hereafter  caU  him  Christian — continued  his  narr*- 
tive  as  follows  : 

"  But  1  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  a  well-known  indi- 
vidual whom  I  happened  to  meet  at  this  time  ;  an  inter- 
esting encounter  that  reconciled  me  for  Some  days  longer 
to  my  wandering  life.  The  person  to  whom  I  refer  is  a 
very  remarkable  man,  who  atil!  holds  a  roost  respectable 
position  in  Paris,  and  whose  name  is  uo  doubt  known  to 
you  :  I  mean  Philip  Ledru,  commonly  called  Comus." 

"  Certainly,"  said  M.  Gkiefle  ;  "  I  have  seen  it  stated 
in  my  scientific  journal  that  thia  skilful  prestigiator  was 
a  profound  physicist,  and  that  hîa  researches  upon  the 
magnet  had  enriched  science  with  various  new  instru 
ments  of  rare  perfection.     la  it  the  same  person?" 

"The  same,  M.  Goefle.  Comus  has  been  appointed 
professor  to  the  young  French  princes;  he  baa  pre- 
pared a  set  of  nautical  charts  upon  a  new  system, 
the  result  of  an  immense  series  of  researches,  un- 
dertaken by  the  king's  order,  and  has  furnished  M. 
da  la  Perouse  with  a  set  of  manuscript  copies  of 
these  charts.  Indeed,  over  since  the  time  when  I  first 
uucountered  him  travelling  about  the  country,  in  the 
character  of  a  poor  but  learned  man,  furnishing  the 
public  with  instruction  in  the  tbrm  of  amusement,  lio  litu 
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Hteadilj  and  rapidly  risen  in  the  public  esteem,  in  (he 
lavor  of  the  ministry,  atid  in  the  coinmand  of  means  for 
making  pmctical  the  results  of  his  profound  kuoiv ledge. 

'•I  first  met  this  really  great  roan,  not  exacily  in  the 
public  streets  of  Lyons,  but  in  a  ball  intended  for  the 
representations  of  wandering  performers,  and  which  we 
both  wished  to  hire  for  our  gérerai  purposes.  As  I  was 
used  to  a  good  deal  of  absurdity  or  ebe  coarseness  on  the 
jiart  of  such  competitors,  i  was  quite  on  my  guard  ;  bnt 
as  soon  as  Camus  addressed  me,  I  was  struck  by  his 
charming  and  even  distinj^shed  manners.  He  was  a  man 
of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  a  magnificent 
constitution.  Equally  vigorous  in  body  and  in  mind, 
equally  quick  in  his  movements  and  ready  and  agreeable 
in  conversation,  he  wna,  in  a  word,  one  of  Ihoae  admir- 
ably endowed  human  beings  who  must  from  necessity 
emerge  from  obscurity.  He  inquired  about  my  em- 
ployment, and  seemed  astonished  to  find  that  I  was 
KuiBciently  educated  to  bo  able  to  converse  with  him. 
I  told  him  about  my  circumstances,  and  he  conceived  a 
friendship  for  me. 

"  After  coming  to  one  of  our  performances,  with  which 
he  was  greatly  diverted,  he  invited  us,  in  his  turn,  to 
attend  his  eshibition.  This  I  witnessed,  much  to  my 
advantage,  ibr  Comus  possessed  various  secrets  known 
only  to  himself;  which,  however,  consisted  merely  in 
some  single  application,  out  of  a  thousand,  of  his  own 
profound  discoveries.  He  was  very  willing  to  explain 
them  to  me,  and  finding  that  I  was  not  without  intelli- 
pnce,  he  invited  me  to  be  his  associate — to  share  with 
him  his  projects  and  adventures.  I  declined  this  prop- 
osition with  regret,  and  to  my  own  loss;  wiih  regret, 
bucaiise  Comus  was  one  of  tlie  best,  the  most  disinter- 
ested, and  tiie  most  sympathetic  men  I  have  ever  known  ; 
and  to  my  own  loss,  because,  although  then  a  travelling 
exhibitor  in  natural  science,  be  was  a  person  who  coidd 
not  iail  belbrc  long  to  find  some  serious  and  useful  em- 
ployment for  his  great  talents.  I  had  sworn  to  Massa- 
relli  not  to   desert  hhu,  and  he  had  no   taste  for  thi 
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"  Thta  meeting,  whicli  I  wfts  not  wise  enough  to  tiira  to 
Acconnt  as  fur  as  regards  rnj  materkl  interests,  wfts  so 
beneficial  to  me  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  that  I  shall 
always  thank  God  for  it.  Allow  me  to  repeat  to  yon,  as 
briefly  aa  possible,  the  advice  which  this  judicious  and 
excellent  man  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me — in  the  pleas- 
anteat  and  most  friendly  way,  and  without  a  tinge  of 
pedantry — during  a  qniet  supper  that  we  took  together 
at  the  inn,  amongst  the  chests  that  contained  our  bag- 
gage ;  for  we  were  ready  lo  start  on  the  next  morning. 

"'My  dear  Goffredi,'  ho  said,  'I  am  sorry  lo  part 
with  you  so  soon  ;  (he  grief  that  you  feel  I  share  with 
my  wliole  heart.  Wo  have  been  together  only  for  a  few 
days,  but  in  that  time  I  have  learned  to  know  and  to  ap- 
preciate you.  But  do  not  be  uneasy  or  discouraged  about 
your  future  life.  It  will  be  prosperous,  if  it  is  useful. 
You  see  that  my  advice  is  very  different  from  what  is 
usually  given  ;  but,  if  you  follow  it,  you  will  find  that  it 
is  dictated  by  sound  common  sense.  Others  will  tell  yon 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  ambition  ;  I  lell  you  to  give  afi 
your  true  interests  precedenee  before  ambition— aa  it  is 
commonly  understood.  I  mean  to  say  this  :  be  perfectly 
indi^'erent  both  to  fortune  and  fiime,  and  pursue  only  one 
eingle  object,  that  of  enlightening  your  fellow-men,  no 
matter  by  what  means,  and  no  matter  in  what  condition 
they  may  be.  All  means  are  good  and  noble  which 
seek  this  end.  You  are  only  a  huffoon,  and  I  am  only  a 
sorcerer  I  Very  good  ;  we  will  laugh  at  our  pursuits,  and 
persevere  in  them,  as  long  as  the  marionettes  and  the 
ju^'gling  can  be  made  subservient  to  good  ends.  What 
1  t«ïl  you  now  is  the  secret  of  being  happy  in  spile  of 
everyihing.  For  my  part,  I  understand  only  two  prin- 
ciples, aed  these  constitute  but  one  and  the  same  precept  : 
to  love  mankind,  and  to  lake  no  account  of  tlioir  preju- 
dices. Contempt  for  error  is  esteem  for  man,  is  it  not? 
Possessed  of  this  secret,  you  will  always  be  sufficiently 
ricli  and  sufficiently  famous.  As  for  the  lost  time  that 
you  have  been  regretting,  you  are  quite  young  enough  to 
make  up  for  it.  I,  also,  at  one  time,  was  a  little  friv- 
olous ;  a  Uttle  vain  of  my  youth,  a  little  proud  of  m^  _ 
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strength  !  But,  after  wasting  ralher  foolishly  my  patri- 
otism and  eDtliusiasQi  in  ths  Suwer  of  my  age.  I  re- 
trieved i»y  errors,  and  since  then  htive  advanced  steadily. 
Uy  organization  ia  vigoroua,  and  so  is  yours.  I  work 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  any  one  can  do  as  much  who  is 
not  feeble  or  ilL  Apply  yourself  to  study,  and  leave 
aitly  minds  to  seek  aft«r  pleasure.  They  will  not  find  it 
where  they  look  for  it,  and  \ou  will  find  it  where  it  ia  i 
that  is,  ill  a  qniet  conscience  and  the  exercise  of  your 
nobler  facuhi<;s  !  ' 

'"Having  thus  spoken,  Comus  divided  his  receipts  into 
two  diifereut  sums,  the  one  large  and  the  other  small  ; 
tlie  latter  he  kept  for  himself  ;  htit  the  former  he  sent  as  a 
gift  to  the  hospitals  of  the  city.  I  waa  very  much  struck 
with  the  simplicity  and  cheerfulness  with  which  he  made 
this  disposition  of  his  money,  as  if  performing  an  hab- 
itual and  indispensable  duty,  and  one  so  natural  that  it 
did  not  even  occur  to  him  to  conceal  it,  I  reproached 
myself  alao  for  having  forgotten  for  so  long  a  time  tlie 
precepts  and  examples  of  my  dear  friends,  the  Gof- 
i'redis  ;  for  all  that  M.  Comus  said  and  did  reminded  me 
of  them.  Tims  it  was,  M.  Goefle,  that  a  wandering 
juggler  preached  to  and  converted  a  liighway  improv- 

'*  We  reached  Paris  after  a  journey  that  had  lasted 
three  months,  and  which  I  recall  as  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  experiences  of  niy  life.  I  had  not  wasted  my 
lime  on  the  road,  for  I  had  studied  carefully  both  nature 
and  society,  as  far  aa  they  were  accessible  to  one  who, 
without  claiming  remarkable  perspicacity,  is  not  more 
obmse  than  his  neighbors.  I  had  taken  notes,  and  fan- 
cied, since  I  had  somctliing  to  say  and  felt  competent  to 
8Hy  it,  that  I  would  hare  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  living  by 
my  pen  in  the  centre  of  letters  and  of  arts. 

■'It  was  a  somhre  and  meluucholy  autumn  day  when 
we  entered  the  great  city,  I  found  it  hard  to  imagine 
tbat  anyone  could  become  accustomed  to  such  a  climate, 
■ad  Guido,  from  the  very  first,  showed  visible  signs  of 
gloom  and  discouragement.  We  hired  a  miserahle  little 
furnished  room  at  a  very  high  rate,  and  having  taken 
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posaessioD,  we  adjusted  our  toilelUs  somewhat 
mantled  our  theatre,  and  locked  tlie  huraitvni  in  a 
It  woâ  our  purpose  to  sell  the  establishment  lo 
raountebflnk  ;  and  for  a  few  days  we  devoted  ourselves 
to  Htudyiag  the  language,  and  visiting  the  monuments, 
exhibitions,  and  curiosities  of  the  French  melropoliB. 

"At  the  end  of  eight  days  our  little  capital  was  sadly 
diminished,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  I  could  see  no 
means  of  renewing  it.  I  found  that  my  hopes  had  de- 
ceived me,  or  ratlier  that  I  had  not  formed  a  true  concep- 
tion of  what  a  really  great  city  is,  and  of  the  frightful 
isolation  into  which  a  stranger,  withoot  means,  friends, 
or  recommendations,  almost  necessarily  falls.  I  inqnired 
about  Gomus,  hoping  (hal  he  would  help  me  to  find  em- 
ployment, but  he  had  not  yet  returned  from  his  tour,  and, 
moreover,  he  had  at  that  time  only  a  provincial  reputa- 
tion. I  sent  also  for  the  papers  of  Silvio  Goffredi, 
proposing,  by  means  of  (hem,  to  piihlish  under  his  name 
the  results  of  his  historical  researches.  I  did  not  expect 
any  pecuniary  profit  to  accrue  from  tliis  effort,  but  I 
hoped  both  to  fulfil  a  duty  and  to  secure  an  honorable 
position  and  a  few  friends.  There  were  still  several 
persons  in  Italy  who  retained  their  former  regard  for 
me.  They  sent  the  papers  at  my  request,  but  the  parcel 
was  lost  ;  it  never  reached  me.  My  letters  to  the  cardi- 
nal and  to  my  young  pupil  remained  unanswered,  and 
others  to  whom  I  wrote  confined  themselves  to  emply 
professions  of  regard,  but  without  venturing  to  commit 
themselves  so  far  as  to  recommend  me  to  such  per- 
sons of  good  standing  of  my  own  nation  as  happened 
to  he  in  Paris.  Indeed,  they  advised  me  not  to  draw 
upon  myself  the  observation  of  our  ambassador,  lest  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  (he  was  a  i-elative  of  Marco 
Melii)  to  obtain  a.  lettre  de  cachet  from  the  king  of  France 
for  my  benefit. 

"  As  soon  as  I  realized  what  my  position  was,  I  re- 
solved to  rely  upon  myself  alone  ;  and  you  may  rest 
assured.  Monsieur  Goefle,  that  I  deserve  some  credit  for 
maintaining  my  integrity  under  such  circumstances;  so 
abandoned,  and  reduced  to  such  cruel  straits  in  a  city  so 
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InxiiriouB  and  full  of  tempaiions  as  Paris  !  Only  a  short 
time  before  I  had  been  living  under  a  splendid  sky;  a 
guest  in  palaces  !  Tlien,  a  careless  traveller,  I  had 
wandered  through  enchanted  lands  ;  but  now  I  was  the 
gloomy  and  dejected  tenant  of  a  garret,  struggling  with 
cold,  famine,  and  sometimes  with  disgust  and  discoui^ 
ogement.  And  yet,thankB  to  God,  I  came  through  vic- 
torious ;  that  is  to  say,  I  did  not  cheat  anybody,  and  did 
not  dio  of  starvation.  I  succeeded  in  having  a  few  lit- 
tle books  published,  aud  though  I  did  not  make  any 
money  by  them,  they  gave  me  something  of  a  position  in 
a  small  circle  of  humble  aud  modest  men  of  science.  I 
had  the  honor  of  furaishing,  indirectly,  the  materials  for 
a  number  of  articles  iu  the  Encyclopedia,  on  natural 
science  and  ou  Italian  antiquities.  A  marquis  of  lit- 
erary taste  employed  me  as  his  secretary,  and  clothed  me 
decently  ;  and  so  I  was  once  more  afloat.  If  dress  is 
not  everything  in  Paris,  it  is  safe  to  say,  at  least,  that  a 
respectable  exterior  is  indispensable  to  one  who  would 
escape  from  poverty.  Now,  thanks  to  my  marquis  and 
my  coat,  society  was  once  more  open  to  nie.  This  was 
another  dangerous  rock,  and  I  once  more  risked  being 
shipwrecked.  Pray  do  not  think  me  conceited  if  I  say 
that  it  would  have  been  much  more  to  my  advantage  in 
some  respects,  if  I  had  been  as  ugly  and  as  awkward  as 
your  friend  Stangstadius.  A  good-looking  man  without 
means,  iu  society  as  it  is  now  constituted,  will  every- 
where fiad  a  door  open  to  fortune — and  to  shame.  No 
matter  how  circumspect  he  may  be,  he  is  sure  to  find 
himself  pursued  at  every  step  by  the  eager  and  deter- 
mined women  of  gallantry  who  swarm  in  great  cities. 
Had  I  not  been  protected  by  the  memory  of  the  chaste 
and  proud  Sophia,  I  might  probably  have  suEFered  my- 
self to  be  enticed  into  the  labyrinths  of  these  insinuating 
and  industrious  animals. 

"  However,  I  overcame  this  danger  ;  but  after  a  year's 
residence  in  Paria,  at  the  very  moment  when,  thanks  to 
my  labor  and  economy,  I  was  in  a  fair  way  to  receive  an 
independent  position,  I  was  seized  with  an  extreme  dis- 
gust for  the  city,  and  an  unconquerable  longing  to  travel 
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Massftrelli  was  the  chief  caoso  of  thia  dieguat.  He  had 
uol,  like  myself,  been  able  to  endure  the  privations  and 
anguish  of  waiting.  Whea  we  first  began  to  be  embar- 
rnssed,  he  cari'ied  off  the  theatre  of  marionettea  from 
our  lodging,  and  tried  to  earn  a  living  in  the  public 
Htreets,  ajnongat  a  class  of  people  of  the  very  worst  sort. 
Unfortunately  for  hiEO,  he  had  not  taken  much  paina  to 
correct  hia  accent,  and  he  had  no  success.  So  he  fell 
upon  my  hands  again,  and  for  several  months,  while  I 
was  in  ihe  greatest  diiBculties  myself,  I  was  obliged  to 
feed  and  clothe  him.  At  last,  io  spite  of  his  constantly 
renewed  oaths  of  reformatioD,  and  his  efForta  to  work 
with  me,  he  disappeared.  But  etiil,  I  did  not  get  rid  of 
him  after  all.  Every  few  weeks  he  came  to  beg  from 
me,  and  sometimes  he  was  intoxicated.  I  shut  the  door 
in  his  face,  but  he  dogged  me  about.  At  last,  haviag 
contrived  to  make  a  little  money,  by  means  of  various 
infamous  transactions,  he  came  once  more,  drunken  and 
repentant,  to  weep  in  my  bosom  ;  he  wanted  now  to 
return  all  that  I  had  given  him,  and,  moreover,  to  share 
with  me  like  a  brother  I  His  money  and  his  protestations 
disgusted  me  equally,  and  I  refused  all  overtures.  He 
lost  his  temper,  and  wanted  (o  light,  but  this  I  contempt- 
uously refused.  Then  he  undertook  to  strike  me,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  give  him  a  beating.  Nest  day  he  wrote 
to  ask  my  forgiveness,  but  my  patience  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  as  I  used  to  meet  him  everywhere,  sometimes  even 
in  good  society — God  only  knows  how  he  gained  admia- 
eion  there — I  woa  apprehensive  of  being  compromised 
by  some  knavish  act  upon  his  part.  I  had  not  the  selfiah 
fortitude  to  expose  publicly  a  man  who  had  once  been 
dear  to  mo  ;  and  preferred  rather  to  give  up  the  conflict, 
and  retreat  myself.  Fortunately,  I  was  now  able  secure 
good  recommendations,  and,  among  others,  those  of  Co* 
inua,  who  was  just  then  creating  a  great  excitement  in 
Paris  with  his  exhibitions  in  catoptrics  —  that  is,  a 
pbaatasmagoria  managed  by  mirrors,  in  which,  instead 
of  spectres  and  devils,  he  showed  nothing  but  agreeable 
and  graceful  figures.  His  remarkable  intellect,  and  his 
habits  of  peuatraling  observation,  had  given  him  such  «   i 
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power  of  judging  the  faces  of  men,  and  sadi  a  knovri- 
eJire  of  the  bnmaa  heart,  iLat  he  could  read  people'^ 
very  tboagUts,  almost  as  if  endowed  wilh  aD  actual  gift 
of  ^visaJioo.  Moreover,  his  profound  studies  in  ap- 
plied mathematics  enabled  liim  to  solve,  while  appar- 
ently merely  performing  diverting  and  ingenious  feats, 
variouB  problems  entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
ordinary  pécule,  aod  (Lis  EkiU  many  persons  likened  to 

'•Tlifi  age  we  live  in  is  remaiiably  inlelligeni,  and  yet 
the  love  of  the  marvellous — a  eentimcat  offering  a  sin- 
golar  (wntrast  (o  its  other  tendencies,  bo  poweriiil  anj 
ili-regnlaled  in  ilie  past — still  Btmggles  in  many  minds 
against  the  severe'  authority  of  reason.  You  koow 
fiometbing  about  this  in  yonr  coontiy,  where  your 
fiunouB  and  learned  Swedenborg  is  still  more  sought 
for  as  a  sorcerer  than  as  a  seer  ;  while  he  himself  claimed 
to  nnder^iand  the  se<;reig  of  anolfaer  world.  I  do  not 
say  thai  Comus  is  more  sincere  or  more  virtuous  than 
Kwed^iboi^,  who  1  know  must  be  mentioned  with  en- 
tire Inspect,  hut  he  has  taa/tc  wisdom  and  earneâlneas  of 
purpose.  He  does  not  pretend  to  act  in  virtue  of  any 
other  laws  than  those  which  the  human  mind  can  dis- 
cover ;  and  he  is  generous  in  communicating  his  secrets 
to  acieuiiSc  men  and  travellers,  who  desire  to  utilize 
ihein  in  the  cause  of  sciraice. 

"He  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  ofJered  to 
take  me  with  lilm  to  England,  to  assist  htm  io  bia  esperi- 
meata.  1  was  strongly  templed  to  accept,  but  my  pref- 
erences led  me  to  apply  myself  to  mineralogy,  botany, 
and  zoology  ;  and  also  to  the  eiody  of  manaers  and  of 
societies.  It  seemed  to  me  that  England  had  been  loo 
thoroughly  eiplored  to  foroish  a  promising  field  for  new 
observations.  And  besides,  Comus  was  et  that  time 
dfivoted  to  a  special  pursuit  in  which  I  did  not  think  I 
could  be  useful  to  him.  He  was  going  to  London  lo 
superintend  personally  the  making  of  some  very  accurate 
instruments  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  Iiave  man- 
ntkcttjred  to  bii  satisfaction  in  Faris.  I  did  not  Uke  the 
idea  of  Kmaining  Ibr  a  year,  or  two  years,  in  Londwi  ;  1 
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woa  tired  of  liviag  ia  a  great  city  ;  I  felt  a  violent  long*  I 
ing  for  freedom,  movement,  above  all  for  the  privilege 
of  being  my  owq  master.  Thougli  I  had  every  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  my  employers  up  to  Ihis  time,  I  wna 
so  ill-suited  to  a  dependent  position  that  it  really  made 
me  iU. 

"  Comus  introduced  nae  to  a  great  many  eminent  men  ; 
BUch  as  MM.  de  Lacépède,  Buffbn,  Daubenlan,  and  Ber- 
nard  de  Jussieu,  I  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  rapid 
and  magnificent  progress  of  the  Jardin  des  Fiantes,  and 
the  zoological  cabinet,  which  were  daily  being  directed 
and  enriched  by  these  noble  and  learned  mon.  Splendid 
gilia  from  wealthy  persona  in  a  private  station  in  life, 
and  the  precious  contributions  of  travellers,  were  con- 
stantly being  sent  to  them.  An  in'esiBtible  ambition 
seized  mo  to  enroll  myself  in  the  number  of  these  pro- 
moters of  science  ;  these  humble  adepts,  satisfied  with 
beneiiting  humanity,  without  demandiag  either  glory  oi 
profit.  I  saw,  indeed,  the  'taU  man  with  ruffles,'  H' 
Euffon,  appropriating  esteiisively,  for  the  gratifieatio 
his  vanity,  the  patient  and  modest  labors  of  his  assoc 
ates.  But  suppose  it  is  true  that  he  had  this  weakness 
that  he  wished  to  he  M.  le  Comte,  and  to  exert  the  feudi 
rights  of  his  seigniory  ;  tliat  he  sounded  his  o 
every  occasion,  and  claimed  the  credit  of  works,  whichifl 
very  frequently,  he  had  only  been  consulted  about  ;  — 4 
what  mattered  it?  This  was  his  taste.  It  was  not  thatfl 
of  his  gênerons  and  intellectual  companions.  They 
smiled,  let  him  say  what  he  pleased,  and  only  worked 
the  harder  ;  fully  persuaded  that  individual  interests  are 
of  no  real  importance  in  researches  directed  towards  the 
advancement  of  the  human  species.  Thus  they  were 
happier  than  he  ;  tlieir  happiness  was  that  which  Comus 
understood,  and  to  which  I  aspired.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  they  had  chosen  tlie  better  part,  and  I  was  ambi- 
tious to  follow  in  their  steps,  I  offered  them  my  ser- 
vices, therefore,  after  profiting  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
by  their  public  lectures  and  private  conversai  ions.  M. 
Daubenton  was  of  opinion  that  my  love  of  acienco  and 
aptitude  for  the  tankages  were  qualities  that  would  i 
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■ora  my  success,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  encouraged.  My 
poverty  was  the  only  obstacle. 

'"Science  is  growing  rich,'  he  eaid  prondly,  as  he 
looked  at  the  cabinet  and  gardon,  which  were  so  rapidly 
increasing  ;  '  but  scientific  men  are  rather  100  poor  to  he 
great  iraveUers.  Indeed,  they  live  lives  of  privation  in 
every  respect.     Yon  must  bo  prepared  for  that.' 

"I  was  prepared  for  everylhiag.  I  had  succeeded  in 
saviug  a  little  money,  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  go 
a  groat  way,  considering  the  frugal  sort  of  Ufa  from 
which  I  did  not  shrink.  I  secured  a  regular  appoint- 
meut  to  a  scientific  mission,  so  as  to  avoid  being  takes 
for  a  vagrant  or  a  spy  in  foreign  countries,  and  set  out 
provided  with  a  year's  support,  and  leaviug  the  reat  to 
Providence.  And  yet  with  the  teslimonials  I  carried, 
proving  the  innocent  and  honorable  aim  of  my  wander- 
ing life,  I  should  have  been  able  to  obtain  more  or  less 
pecuniary  assistance  from  scientific  bodies,  and  even 
irom  private  individuals  friendly  to  science.  But  I  was 
unwilling  to  make  any  such  demands,  for  I  knew  how 
greatly  the  Juasieu  family  had  impoverished  itself  in 
sacrifices  of  the  kind,  and  i  preferred  to  devote  myself 
exclusively  at  my  own  risk  anil  peril. 

"Thua,  onco  more,  began  for  me  a  series  of  happy 
days.  Tbe  time  before  me  seemed  infinite! — it  would 
last,  at  least,  as  long  as  my  resources.  This  was  not 
Bayiug  a  great  deal  \  and  to  prolong  my  journey,  and 
fully  satisfy  my  passion  for  l.rii.vel!ing,  I  practised,  from 
the  outset,  the  strictest  economy.  At  my  very  first  stop- 
ping-place, I  put  on  a  atout,  coarse,  mountain  costume, 
bought  an  ass  10  carry  the  little  baggage  that  I  had,  -eaj 
books,  instruments,  and  specimens,  and  proceeded  oa 
foot  to  the  Swiss  mountains.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  my 
labors,  journeys  and  adventures.  Whenever  I  hava 
leisure,  I  intend  to  write  an  account  of  my  travels  ;  and 
even  the  recent  loss  of  my  journal  will  not  be  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  thanks  to  my  uncommonly  good 
memory.  In  these  solitary  expeditions  I  recovered  jay 
excellent  health,  my  careless  ease,  my  confidence  in  the 
future,  my  natural  gayety  ;  all  the  qualities  that  my  lifa 
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!d  Paris  had  been  gradually  destroying.  I  felt  thai  2 
was  ia  hormony  with  the  memory  of  the  Goffredîa  —  that 
I  was  happy. 

"  Jly  kuowledge  of  botany  and  mineralogy  was  suf- 
ficicDt  to  enable  me  to  execute  what  I  had  prom- 
bed  ia  these  two  gpeciaities  ;  and  moreover,  aa  I 
wasted  no  time  in  social  indulgences,  I  bad  leisure  to 
gratify  my  inclinations  as  an  observer,  and  somewhat 
also  as  an  artist  and  poet — that  is,  a  person  who  feels 
the  divine  uaity  of  the  beauty  of  nature.  At  each  im- 
porlaut  stopping  place  I  forwarded  reports,  aud  even 
(ipecimens,  to  Pari»,  and  I  wrote  long  letters  to  M,  Dau- 
benton,  well  knowing  that  the  romantic  impressions  of 
n  young  man  would  not  be  displeasing  to  him. 

"  At  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  months,  I  had  reached  ihe 
Carpathians,  still  accompanied  by  my  ass,  whom  I  found 
of  the  greatest  service,  and  who  was  so  docile  and  well 
trained  to  follow  me  everywhere,  that  he  was  never  in 
my  way.  Just  at  this  time,  ia  a  remote  and  lonely  place, 
I  met  a  beggar  with  a  long  beard,  who  was  no  other  tbaa 
Guido  Massarelli,  Divided  between  disgnst  and  pity, 
I  was  hesitating  whether  to  speak  to  him,  when  he 
recognized  me,  and  approached  with  an  aspect  so  humble 
and  dejected,  that  pity  carried  the  day.  I  was  happy  my- 
self at  that  time,  and  therefore  kindly  disposed.  Seated  on 
the  grass  iu  a  prove  of  tall  trees,  I  was  eating  with  a  good 
uppetiie,  while  my  ass  was  grazing  a  few  steps  off.  To 
enable  him  to  rest  belter,  I  had  taken  off  his  load,  and 
had  placed  the  pannier  containing  my  provisions  for  the 
day  between  my  knees,  There  was  not  much  in  it,  but 
enough  for  two.  Massarelli  looked  pale  and  feeble,  as  if 
dying  of  hunger, 

"  '  Sit  down,'  I  said,  '  and  eat.  I  am  quite  certain  it 
is  through  your  own  fault  that  you  have  been  brougliL 
into  this  miserable  condition,  but  it  shall  never  be  said 
that  I  did  not  help  you  once  more,' 

"  He  proceeded  to  tell  his  adventures,  whether  true  or 
false,  acknowledging  his  faults  in  words  of  a  base  hu- 
mility, and  yet,  in  fact,  always  excusing  himself,  by 
attributing    them  to   the    ingratitude    or    harshness    i^ 
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others.  I  coidd  only  pity  him  for  being  what  he  was  ; 
«nd  sfler  half  an  hour's  couveraation,  I  gave  him  a  fen' 
ducala  and  resumed  my  joaruey.  We  were  going  in 
opposite  directions,  to  my  great  satisfaction  ;  hut  I  had 
not  advanced  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wbeo  I  was  seized 
with  a  vertigo  that  obliged  inc  to  stop,  overcome  with 
weariness  and  a  desire  to  sleep.  I  could  not  comprehend 
what  had  brought  on  this  sudden  indisposition,  for  I  had 
never  had  such  an  attack  in  my  whole  life  ;  and,  having 
shared  my  bottle  with  Guido,  I  had  scarcely  drunk  a 
gloss  of  wine.  I  supposed  that  it  miirht  be  a  sort  of 
flun-stroke,  or  was  perhaps  the  effect  of  a  poor  night's 
sleep  at  the  inn  where  I  had  stopped.  At  any  rate,  I 
laid  down  in  the  shade  to  take  a  nap.  This  may  have 
been  imprudent  in  a  place  so  extremely  solitary,  but  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  do  otherwise  ;  I  was 
overcome  by  a  heavy  and  irresistible  drowsiness,  like 
that  of  iatOKication. 

"  When  I  awoke,  ray  head  was  still  heavy  and  vacant, 
and  in  fact  I  was  feeling  extremely  ill  ;  I  was  in  ihe  same 
place,  but  had  been  robbed  of  everything.  I  thought  at 
first  that  it  was  the  evening  twilight,  and  that  I  had  been 
asleep  six  hours  ;  but  when  I  saw  the  sua  rising  through 
the  fog,  and  the  dew  glittering  on  the  grass,  the  certainty 
was  forced  upon  me  that  I  had  slept  straight  through  a  day 
and  night.  My  ass  had  disappeared  as  well  as  my  baggage, 
my  pockets  were  empty  ;  nothicg  had  been  left  but  the 
clothes  on  my  hack.  While  looking  about,  I  observed 
one  valueless  object  which  the  thieves  had  overlooked,  or 
thought  not  worth  taking.  This  was  a  little  cocoa-nut  i;Hp 
which  I  always  used  in  travelling,  to  avoid  the  vulgar  habit 
of  drinking  from  a  bottle.  It  was  this  squeamishuess  that 
had  cost  mo  so  dear  ;  at  a  moment  when  my  back  was 
tarned,  Guido  had  thrown  a  narcotic  into  my  cup.  Even 
now,  the  bottom  was  lined  with  some  kind  of  salt,  crys- 
tallized. Guido  was  evidently  no  beggar,  but  the  captain 
of  a  band  of  robbers.  The  footmarks  all  around  me 
■howed  that  a  number  of  persons  had  been  on  the  spot, 

"X  examined  the  immediate  vicinity  closely,  and  Kt 


last  espied  sometliiDg  written  with  chalk  iipoti  a  roolt 
near  by.     It  was  in  Latin,  and  to  the  followinfî  effect  : 

"  'My  friend,  I  could  have  killed  you,  and  it  waa  my 
liuty  to  do  so  ;  but  I  pardon  you.     Sleep  well.' 

'■It  was  the  haodwriting  of  Giiido  Massarelli.  "Why 
was  it  his  duty  to  have  killed  me?  In  return  for  the 
blows  I  had  given  him  with  my  cane  at  Paris?  That  is 
possible,  for  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  Italian  retains 
bis  revengeful  disposition,  and  never  forgets  an  injury, 
even  when  his  mind  and  character  have  been  utterly 
corrupted.  But  what  could  I  do  to  revenge  myself  in 
myluru?  There  waa  nothing  that  would  not  require 
time,  money,  and  investigation,  and  I  was  without  a  sou, 
and  was  beginning  to  feel  hungry. 

"'Well,'  I  thought,  as  I  set  out  once  more  on  my 
jouroey,  'it  was  written  that  one  day  or  other  I  should 
beg.  But  ia  spite  of  bad  luck,  I  swear  that  I  will  not 
be  a  beggar  long.  I  must  and  some  new  business,  and 
get  on  my  feet  again.' 

"  I  made  my  way  out  of  the  mountains,  and  found  a 
hospitable  reception  with  a  family  of  kind  peasants,  who 
even  obliged  me  to  accept  some  provisions  for  the  road.; 
Tliey  told  me  that  a  band  of  robbers  infested  the  couit 
try,  and  Ihat  their  chief  was  called  the  'The  Italian.* 

"Still  pushing  on,  I  reached  the  province  of  Silesia. 
It  was  my  intention  to  enter  a  complaint  in  the  first  town 
I  came  to,  and  put  the  authorities  on  the  track  of  the 
robbers.  As  I  walked  along,  thoughtful,  and  absorbed 
in  a  thousand  plans,  all  equally  impracticable,  for  once 
more  filling  my  purse  without  appealing  to  public  charity, 
I  heard  a  short,  uneven  gallop  behind  me,  and,  turning 
round,  was  astoaished  to  recognize  my  ass,  my  poor 
Jean,  coming  after  me  as  well  as  he  could,  for  he  waa 
wounded.  People  usually  despise  the  ass  !  They  are 
welcome  to  do  so  ;  but  this  animal,  in  my  opinion,  is 
almost  as  intelligent  as  the  dog.  I  hiid  already  had 
many  convincing  proofs  that  it  is  so,  while  travelling 
with  this  faithful  servant;  and,  on  this  occasion,  he 
showed  that  he  was  capable  of  feeling  a  reasonable 
attacbmeat,  and  was   endowed  with  a  mysterious  and 
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truly  extraordinary  instinct.  Stolen  and  carried  off,  ho 
liad  nndoubiedly  run  away,  as  soon  as  be  had  been  re- 
lieved of  bis  load.  The  robbers  had  fired  on  him,  but 
he  had  kept  on,  disregarding  their  shots  ;  he  had  found 
and  followed  my  track,  and  now  rejoined  me  with  a  bul- 
let in  his  thigh. 

"I  confess  that  we  had  a  scene  worthy  of  Sancbo 
Pauza  and  his  asa  ;  nay,  ereu  more  pathetic,  for  I  had  a 
wounded  friend  to  asai.'it,  I  extracted  the  ball  which 
had  lodged  in  Lhe  thigh  of  my  interesting  companion, 
ashed  the  wound  with  the  most  touching  care. 
The  poor  beast  submitted  to  be  treated  and  bandaged 
with  the  stoicism  of  his  own  species,  and  with  an  intel- 
ligent confidence  that  is  apparently  not  confiDcd  to  oitrs. 
Now  that  I  had  recovered  my  ass,  I  was  cot  entirely 
without  resources.  When  the  ball  was  extracted,  he 
stopped  limping.  He  was  iin  unt^ommonly  handsome 
animal,  large  and  siroug,  and  would  be  worth — .  But  I 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  embody  in  precise  figures  this  cow- 
ardly and  detestable  idea  1  To  my  honor,  I  would  slate 
that  I  rejected  it  witli  indignation.  There  could  be  no 
question  of  selling  my  friend  ;  the  only  problem  was  to 
feed  two  stomaclia  iuaicad  of  one, 

"  I  advanced  towards  Troppau  as  I  beat  coulil.  Jean 
ate  thistles  along  the  rood,  and  I  depriveJ  myself  of  part 
of  my  allowance  of  bread,  so  as  to  supply  him  with  a 
delicacy  in  his  convalescence.  At  Troppau  the  common 
people  took  pity  on  me.  and  provided  me  with  food  and 
«■ith  that  charity  which  is  so  highly  valued  and 
BO  meritorious  among  the  jioor.  Tbe  authoi'ities  of  the 
town  gave  but  little  credit  to  my  story.  My  coarse  gar- 
ments were  those  of  a  pedestrian,  and  I  had  no  docu- 
ments whatever  to  prove  that  1  was  a  person  of  studious 
pursaits,  and  entitled  to  confidence.  I  talked  well,  it  ia 
true  ;  too  well  for  a  rustic  ;  but  these  frontier  countries 
arc  overrun  by  innumerable  dexterous  adventurers.  Only 
a  little  while  before,  they  informed  me,  an  Italian,  claim- 
ing lo  be  a  great  nobleman,  had  given  out  that  be  bad 
been  robbed  in  the  mountains,  and  it  was  afterwards  dis* 
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covered  that  he  wbb  tha  chief  of  the  very 
prête Dded  to  denounce. 

"  I  thought  it  heat  not  to  press  the  matter  ;  for,  from 
the  recollection  of  Guido  Massareili,  to  the  euspicioii 
that  1  was  associated  with  him,  tlierc  was  but  a  step.  So 
I  returned  to  my  poor  entertainers.  They  received  ma 
very  kindly,  blamed  the  conduct  of  their  cQagi8trateS|_ 
and  looking  covetously  at  Jean,  added  : 

"  '  Fortunately  your  ass  is  left,  and  you  can  sell  liira.' 

"Seeing  that  I  was  not  inclined  to  take  their  hint, 
they  proceeded  to  make  me  a  proposition,  in  the  guise 
of  advice,  I  might  remain  with  them,  they  said,  for  two 
or  three  months,  if  I  could  be  contented  with  their  way 
of  living.  During  this  time  I  could  look  for  work,  if 
tbers  was  anything  I  was  able  to  do  ;  and  if  I  could  pay  my 
expenses  at  the  end  of  the  term  agreed  upon,  I  would  not 
be  obliged  to  leave  Jean  as  an  equivalent.  Tliis  was 
good  advice,  and  I  accepted  it  ;  resolving,  however,  that 
I  would  dig  in  the  earth,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  release 
my  pledge,  poor  Jean,  who  was  still  useful  to  his  master. 

"  My  landlord  was  a  shoemaker.     In  order  to  show 
that  I  was  not  idle,  I  ashed  whether  T  could  help  him 
any  way,  though  I  did  not  know  his  trade. 

"  '  I  see  that  you  are  a  good  fellow,'  he  said,  '  for  yoO 
have  aa  honest  face.  There's  a  fair  to-morrow  ia  a  vil- 
lage two  leagues  from  here,  to  which  I  sliall  not  be  able 
to  go.  Load  your  ass  %vith  my  goods,  go  in  my  stead, 
and  sell  all  the  shoes  you  can.  You  shall  have  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  profits.' 

"  The  next  morning  I  was  at  my  post  selling  shoes,  as 
if  I  had  never  done  nothing  else  in  my  whole  life.  1 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  tricks  peculiar  to  this  sort 
of  business,  whether  conducted  on  a  small  or  grand  scale, 
but  it  occurred  to  me  to  pay  all  the  women  compliments 
on  their  little  feet;  and  the  people  were  90  amused  by  my 
extravagant  nonsense,  that  my  entire  load  was  disposed 
of  in  a  ibw  hours.  In  the  evening  I  returned  gayly  home 
to  my  employer,  who  was  surprised  at  my  success,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  let  me  deduct  the  price  of  my  board 
from  my  share  of  the  profits. 
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"Odcb  more,  therefore,  I  was  provided  with  a  trade, 

■nd  a  supply  of  pocket-money  sufficient  for  the  necessities 
of  my  new  position.  Hans,  my  employer,  now  sent 
me  on  a  three  days'  tour  through  the  neighborhood,  and 
I  succeeded  in  selling  oiF  some  old  stock  that  had  been 
on  his  hands  a  long  time.  On  my  return,  he  paid  mo 
more  than  he  had  agreed,  but  when  I  said  something 
about  leaving  him,  he  flew  into  a  tremendous  passion, 
and  then  shed  tears  ;  he  trented  me,  in  short,  like  an  un- 
grateful son,  and  ended  by  offering  to  give  me  hia  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  if  I  would  rcraain.  The  girl  waa 
pretty,  and  threw  me  artlesa  and  tender  planées.  I  be- 
haved like  a  fool,  or  so  my  former  gay  corapaniona 
would  have  said.  It  is  certain  that  I  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  kiss  her,  and  tbat  I  made  my  escape  in  tljo 
night,  taking  with  me  Jean  and  two  rix  dollars,  and 
leaving  an  equal  sum  behind  me  to  pay  my  board  at  the 
house  of  the  good  shoemaker  of  Troppau, 

"  It  was  quite  indifferent  to  me  where  I  went,  provided 
only  that  I  could  obtain  sufficient  mcana  to  continue  my 
journey  without  being  obliged  to  contîde  to  the  persons 
in  the  various  towns  of  Germany  and  Poland  to  whom  I 
had  brought  letters  of  introduction,  a  story  of  disaster, 
of  which  I  eould  furnish  no  proof,  except  my  destitution. 
The  suspicions  of  the  burgomasters  of  Troppau  had  cured 
me  of  the  idea  of  relating  my  misfortunes.  My  teslimo- 
Qials  were  lost,  and  I  had  nothing  hut  probable  assertions 
with  which  to  replace  Ihem.  Now,  no  story  ever  seems 
probable  when  you  arc  asking  assistance.  Ilowever,  thia 
did  not  make  mo  at  all  unhappy.  I  was  olready  accus- 
tomed to  my  situation,  aud  bad  one  more  occasion  in  my 
life  lo  observe  that  to-morrow  always  comes  for  those  who 
have  patience  with  to-day. 

"  Two  days  later,  I  entered  a  poor  tavern,  and  ant 
dovm  at  a  table.  Opposite  me  was  a  short,  strong-built 
young  fellow,  who  waa  seated  with  his  elbows  leaning  on 
the  table,  and  who  Bceraed  lo  be  asleep.  They  brought 
me  a  pot  of  lieer  and  some  brend  and  cheese,  for  which  I 
paid  a  half-awanzigcr.  On  this  allowance  I  had  money 
enough  to  laat  eight  days.     When  the  landlady  spoke  to 
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the  yonng  man  at  the  other  side  of  the  table  ha  ina<le  nc 
reply,  and  a  little  afler,  as  be  raised  his  head,  I  saw  that 
he  had  been  crying. 

"  'You  are  hungry,'  I  said  to  him,  '  and  have  no  moneyïï 
to  pay  for  your  supper.'  I 

"'Fact!'  bo  answered,  laconically. 

"  '  Very  well,"  I  replied,  '  -where  there's  enough  for 
one,  tliere'e  enough  for  two.     Help  yooraelf,' 

"  Without  answering  a  word,  he  drew  a  kaife  from  bia 
pocket  and  cut  into  oiy  bread  and  cheese.  When  he  bad 
eaten  in  silence,  he  thauked  me  brieSy,  and  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity,  and  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  him 
llie  cause  of  his  distress.  He  told  me  his  name — I  for- 
get what  it  was  —  but  the  name  he  was  travelling  under 
was  Puffo,  He  was  from  Leghorn  —  a  nilher  poor  reo 
«mmeudiition,  at  least  in  Italy,  for  persons  of  a  certain 
class.  In  tho  opinion  of  tho  sailors  all  along  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  to  call  a  man  a  hivornese  is  almost 
equivalent  to  catling  him  a  pirate.  My  friend  probably 
would  have  justified  the  prejudice  ;  he  had  been  a  sailor, 
and  a  little  of  a  freebooter.  At  present  he  was  a  stroll- 
ing mountebank. 

"  I  listened  to  him  without  much  interest,  for  ho  did 
not  narrate  well,  and  it  is  only  the  way  in  which  they  are 
told  that  gives  any  value  to  the  stories  of  such  adventur- 
ers !  in  substance  they  are  all  pretty  much  the  same.  How- 
ever, when  this  man  began  to  speak  about  bis  improfitablo 
theatre,  I  pricked  up  my  ears  and  asked  him  what  sort  of 
roprosDutatioas  he  gave. 

"  '  Mov.  Dieu  t  '  he  cried,  '  that's  tlie  kind,  and  it's  the 
worst  business  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with.  The 
devil  take  the  man  who  put  it  into  my  head  !  ' 

"  As  he  spoke,  he  pulled  a  marionette  &om  his  bag, 
and  threw  it  angrily  on  the  table, 

"  An  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  me.  This  mar- 
ionette, frigbtiiilly  dirlj  and  worn  out,  was  my  own 
handiwork.  It  was  a  burattino  of  my  own  make  i  Yes, 
indeed,  it  was  my  leading  character,  the  chief  of  my  com- 
pany, ray  own  witty  and  charming  StentareUo,  the  oma- 
mcnt  of  all  ray  performances  in  thetownsof  tbeApeniiineS|.  ] 
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the  darling  of  the  pretty  Glenoeae  women,  the  child  of  my 
Bcisfiors  and  my  fancy,  the  very  pillar  of  my  theatre. 

"  '  What  !  '  I  cried,  '  you  wretched  fellow  1  You  own 
Stentorello,  and  can't  muke  money  with  liini?  ' 

"  '  They  lold  roe,'  he  replied,  *  that  he  had  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  lialy.  The  man  w)io  Bold  him  to  me  in 
Faris  said  that  he  had  bought  him  of  a  wcll-drossed  Ital- 
ian gentleman,  who  declared  that  he  had  made  hiâ  fortuae 
with  him.     Perhaps  it  was  you  ï  ' 

"  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  cjuite  succcaaful  in 
Frauce  ia  the  public  streeta  with  our  tlieatre  and  aclora  ; 
and  tliat  as  Le  knew  Bereral  languagea,  he  had  Cried  trav- 
elling iihroad,  but  that  fortune  had  deserted  him  ;  he  had 
gone  OQ  from  bad  to  worse,  up  to  the  very  momeat  when  I 
met  liini.  Ho  had  now  resolved  to  sell  '  the  shop,'  aa  ho 
called  it,  and  to  try  and  train  a  bear,  which  ho  intended 
to  catch  in  the  mouulains. 

"  '  Come,'  said  I,  '  aliow  me  your  theatre,  and  lot  mo 
see  what  you  can  do.' 

"  He  accordingly  took  me  to  a  barn,  where  I  helped 
him  set  up  his  establishment  ;  and  I  recognized  the  beat 
members  of  my  troupe  among  wretched  ordinary  marion- 
ettes, covered  with  rags  and  injuries.  PufFo  proceeded 
Xq  play  me  a  scene  as  a  specimen  of  his  powers.  He  ma- 
nceuvrod  the  burattîni  dexterously  enough,  and  was  not 
without  a  certain  coarse  wit,  but  it  really  pained  me  to 
the  heart  to  see  my  actors  fallen  into  such  hands,  and 
reduced  to  playing  such  parts.  But  when  I  tliought 
about  it,  I  saw  that  Providence  must  have  brought  na  to- 
gether—  myself  and  my  aclora  —  for  our  mutual  good. 
I  proceeded  at  once  to  give  a  représentation  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  received  in  aU  a  ducat  for  it,  to  the  utter  stupe- 
faction of  Puffo,  who  from  that  moment  entirely  abandoned 
lo  my  guidance  theatre,  acljjrs,  and  even  the  respousibil 
ity  of  his  own  destiny. 

"  I  now  felt  that  I  was  really  under  the  protection  of 
heaven,  for  I  had  found  once  more  the  means  of  pros- 
ecuting my  travels  with  comfort,  without  incurring  any 
indebtedness,  and  without  exposing  my  name  and  my 
features  to  the  caprice  of  the  public.     Ia  a  very  few  days 
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all  the  marioaeltes  were  dismounted,  cleaned,  fre^B 
painted,  new  olotlied,  and  properly  packed  in  a  eonvea*^ 
ient  and  portable  chest;  the  theatre  was  refitted  in  !ik&l 
manner,  and  enlarged  to  admit  two  operators.  Fu^To  I..I 
enn;aged  as  an  assistant,  his  duty  being  to  keep  the  eslatwl 
lishment  in  good  order,  to  take  charge  of  it,  and,  at  th«--fl 
same  time,  to  carry  part  of  it  on  his  stout  shoulders,  as  ■ 
he  was  already  in  the  habit  of  doing  ;  for  I  was  more  1 
than  ever  determined  to  devote  Jean  to  the  service  of  1 
science,  and  to  employ  him  in  carrying  the  materials  lud  I 
specimens  which  I  was  collecting. 

"  Piiffo  is  certainly  a  poor  assistant.  Ho  is  slow»  j 
witleil,  and  yet  he  never  breaks  down  ;  for  he  1 
gift  of  talking  without  saying  anything.  He  has  a  bad 
ac('ent  in  every  language  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  can  make 
himself  understood  in  several,  which  is  a  great  point, 
uml  his  chief  recommendation.  In  the  dialogue  he  takes 
but  little  part,  but  I  have  succeeded  in  curing  him  of  his 
coarse  habit  of  swearing.  I  put  into  his  hands  the  pop- 
ular, low  comedy  scenes,  which  serve  as  interludes,  to 
give  me  a  few  minutes'  rest.  When  three  or  four  actors 
are  on  the  stage,  I  make  use  of  his  hands,  and  carry  on 
all  the  parts  of  the  conversation  myself,  with  sufficient 
skill  to  persuade  the  audience  that  they  are  listening  to 
several  different  voices.  But  you  have  seen  my  perform- 
ances, M.  Goeâe,  and  know  that  I  succeed  in  amusing. 
However,  we  did  nothing  very  remarkable  in  Germany, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  we  should  do  belter  in 
Poland,  for  the  Poles  have  the  wit  of  the  French  and  the 
taste  of  Italians.  We  accordingly  traversed  Poland,  and 
at  Dantzig,  after  a  successful  tour  of  six  weeks,  embarked 
for  Siockholm,  where  wo  have  done  extremely  well.  It 
was  while  there  that  I  received  the  invitation  of  the  Barou 
do  Waldemora.  I  accepted  it  with  pleasure,  knowing 
that  it  would  enable  me  to  see  a  country  which  I  hav9 
found  more  iateiesting  than  any  that  I  have  hitherto  vis-  | 
itod.  I  have  always  loved  the  north,  whether  from  tl 
strong  contrasts  which  it  offers  to  southern  countries,! 
from  a  piitriotic  instinct  that  has  infjuenced  me  evi 
my  childhood.     And  yet  nothing  is  less  certain  than  tl 
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nnrthera  origin  which  was  attributed  to  my  childish  lan- 
guage— altered,  iraperfeclly  spoken,  or  half-forgotten  as  it 
was — by  the  learned  philologist  to  whom  I  have  referred. 
No  matter;  whether  dream  or  presentimenl,  I  have  al- 
ways beheld  in  imagination  the  romantic  counlry  wjiich  ia 
now  before  my  eyes  ;  and  it  was  by  way  of  affording  my- 
self a  pleasure-trip  that  I  lengthened  my  preaent  journey. 
I  came  across  Lake  Malar,  and  thence  down  to  Lako 
Wetter,  so  as  to  explore  the  whole  region  of  the  great 

"  It  was,  however,  written  thall  was  to  be  pursued  by 
mishaps.  Puffo,  who  has  grown  fat  since  I  have  sup- 
ported him,  and  who  ia  heginnipg  to  be  afraid  of  fatigue, 
wanted  to  hire  a  sleigii  to  cross  that  mysterious  Lake 
Wetter,  whose  depths  are  apparently  troubled  by  volcanic 
disturbances.  The  ice  broke  in,  and  I  lost  my  clothes  and 
my  money.  Fortunately,  Puffo  was  atthatmomentwalk- 
ing,  and  helped  out  the  driver,  bat  the  horse  and  sleigh 
were  lost.  Fortunately  also,  Î  bad  followed  the  shore, 
with  Jean,  the  theatre,  my  actors,  and  my  scientific  ma- 
terials. So,  thank  heaven,  ail  is  not  lost,  and  to-morrow 
I  shall  be  in  funds  again,  for  I  am  to  give  a  represenlation, 
for  a  sum  agreed  upon,  at  the  chateau  of  the  Snow  Man," 

"  Well,"  said  M,  Goefle,  as  he  once  more  took  the  baud 
of  Christian  Waldo,  "your  sfory  has  interested  and 
amused  me.  I  don't  know  whether  you  lohl  it  with  any 
particular  pleasure  to  yourself,  but  your  quick  way  of 
talking  while  you  walked  about  the  room,  your  Italian 
gesticulation,  and  your  face,  which  is  certainly  exprcssiv-. 
and  prepossessing,  whatever  country  it  may  belong  to, 
have  made  your  recital  very  attractive.  Yoa  have  a  tine 
mind  and  an  excellent  heart,  and  the  faults  of  which  you 
accnae  yourself  seem  to  me  very  trifling,  compared  with 
the  evil  courses  into  which  you  might  easily  have  fallen, 
thrown,  as  you  were,  so  early  into  the  world,  without  ad- 
visers or  resources,  and  with  a  handsome  face,  too  —  which 
ia  a  real  iaatrumeut  of  perdition  for  either  sex,  in  a  place 
BO  corrupt  as  Paris  or  Naples." 

"But  do  you  believe,  Monsieur  Goefle,  that  society  is 
more  moral  or  pure  licrc   at  tiio  north?     1  should  ba 


pleFised  to  think  that  anch  is  the  cose,  but  what  I  LaT^fl 
Been  at  Stockholm  —  " 

"Ah,  my  dear  boy  I  if  you  judge  of  us  by  the  in- 
trigues, vanity,  violence,  and  infamous  venality  of  our 
nobility,  whether  of  the  cnp  or  hat  faction,  yon  will  be- 
lieve UB  the  very  lost  of  all  the  nations  in  the  universe. 
This  would  be  wrong,  however,  for  as  a  people  we  are 
really  good.  It  only  needs  a  revolution,  or  a  considérable 
war,  10  bring  to  the  surface  our  great  qualities — the  par- 
ticles of  pure  gold  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Just  now  you  see 
only  the  frolh  on  tlje  surface.  But  to  return  to  yourself: 
you  Lave  not  explained  to  me  about  your  residence  in 
Slockholm,  How  is  it.  in  a  place  KO  full  of  intrigue  and 
distrust,  that  you  could  wear  a  mask,  and  yet  escape  an-  1 
noyance  from  the  three  or  four  di9brent  police  organlita-l 
tions  that  are  at  work  for  the  different  parties  ?"  m 

"  Because  I  do  not  wear  a  mask,  as  you  can  see  very  ^ 
well  for  yourself,  Monsier  Goefle  ;  it  would  he  very  troub- 
lesome to  do  that,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  a  hundred  stepa 
away  from  my  booth,  it  is  ca,sy  enough,  with  a  litlle  adroit/- 
ness,  and  a  few  very  simple  precautions  against  the  obser- 
vation of  tlie  inquisitive,  to  remove  it,  and  go  with  my 
face  uncovered.     I  am  tiot  important  eooi>gli  to   make 
anybody  very  determined  to  see  me,  and  the  slight  mys- 
tery that  I  keep  up  does  a  good  deal  towards  maintaïning 
my  popularity.     And,  after  all,  I  have  not  so  far  retain^  J 
my  prejudices  as  a  society  man,  tliat  I  should  be 
distressed  to  have  my  mask  fall  off  some  day  iu  the  street,  I 
and  to  be  recognized  by  a  chance  passenger  as  a  very  oh^M 
scure  adept  of  science,  who  occupies  himself  about  bb'| 
studies  at  other  hours,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  city."' 

"  Ah  !  that  is  just  what  you  have  not  told  me,  Wbes  J 
yon  are  at  Stockholm  you  have,  on  occasion,  another  n 
than  Christian  Waldo,  and  another  lodging  besides  that 
where  Jean  and  Puffo  live,  aud  the  rest  of  your  troupe  ii 
their  boxes?" 

'■Exactly,  Monsieur  Goefle.     As  to  the  name — do  yoS'l 
really  want  to  know  it?" 

"  Certainly  I  do.     You  do  not  distmst  me.'" 

"Oh,  if  you  are  afraid  of  tbat,  I  comply  at  once,  wit||| 
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pleasure.  The  name  is  only  Dulac  —  the  French  for  my 
original  fanciful  name  of  del  Lago.  I  assumed  it  at  Faria, 
as  a  precaution  against  any  accident  whicli  might  draw 
npoD  me  the  notice  and  vengeance  of  the  NeapoUtaa  am- 
bassador." 

"  Very  good.  And  under  that  name  yon  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  good  connections  in  Stockholm?  " 

"  I  have  hardly  tried  to  do  so,  as  I  did  not  feel  any 
need  of  haste.  I  wanted,  in  the  first  place,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  and  artistic  riches  of  the 
city,  and  then  to  study  the  physiognomy  of  the  inhabitants 
as  well  as  their  tastes  and  customs.  A  stranger,  without 
friends,  finds  it  extremely  easy  to  study  the  manners  and 
prevailing  sentiments  of  a  people  by  haunting  their  places 
of  public  resort.  This  is  the  method  I  adopted,  and  my 
present  purpose  ia  to  become  familiar  with  the  whole  of 
Sweden,  and  then  to  put  myself  in  communication  with 
the  leading  men  of  science  at  Stockholm  and  Upsal,  es- 
pecially M.  Linnteus,  By  that  time  I  must  receive  the  tes- 
timonials for  which  I  have  written  to  Paris,  and,  at  any 
rate,  shall  perhaps  have  something  of  interest  to  submit 
to  that  illastrious  man.  I  may  find  specimens  in  distant 
localities  that  he  has  overlooked,  and  be  able  to  afford 
him  pleasure  by  offering  them  to  him.  There  is  no  jour- 
ney in  which  useful  discoveries,  or  useful  observations 
upon  matters  already  recorded,  may  not  be  made.  When 
a  young  man  visits  a  great  master,  he  is  hound  to  bring 
tribute  from  his  studieg  or  his  explorations  ;  otherwise 
he  only  occupies  valuable  time  in  the  mere  gratiScation 
of  his  own  vanity  or  curiosity.  Yoo  said  something  about 
the  police  :  they  let  me  entirely  alone  after  one  brisk  ex- 
amination, in  which  my  answers  were  frank,  and  seemed 
quite  satisfactory.  Thegoodpeople  with  whom  I  lodged, 
and  who  treated  me  as  kindly  as  if  I  were  one  of  their 
own  family,  readily  guaranteed  my  good  conduct,  and 
kept  from  the  public  the  little  secret  of  my  double  iadi- 
vidualjty.  So  you  see.  Monsieur  G-oefie,  that  at  present 
I  am  excellently  situated,  and  may  well  feel  in  very 
good  spirits,  having  command  of  my  own  movements,  a 
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Bufficiently  profitable  occupation,  the  love  of  Bcienoe,  and 
all  the  world  open  before  lae  I  " 

"But  you  lost  your  money  in  Lake  Wetter — " 

"  Oh,  but  t!ie  lakes,  Monsieur  Gocfie,  are  certainly 
inhabited  by  good  Bpirita,  with  whom  I  am  in  relations, 
without  knowing  it.  Am  I  not  Christian  dd  Lago  f 
Either  the  troll  of  Lake  Wetter  will  return  me  my  purse 
when  I  am  least  expecting  it,  or  he  will  see  that  it  comes 
into  the  handa  of  some  poor  fisherman,  who  will  hava 
the  good  of  it,  so  that  it  will  bo  a  capital  arrangement 
any  way." 

"But  stiil, — have  you  any  money  in  your  pocket,  xay- 
boy  ?  " 

"Absolutely  nothing,  Monsieur  Goefle,"  replied  tha- 
young  man,  laughing.  "  I  had  exactly  enough  to  get 
here,  by  pinching  my  own  stomach  a  little,  so  as  to  allow 
my  attendant  and  my  ass  all  they  wanted  ;  but  I  am  to 
receive  thirty  rix  dollars  this  evetiing  for  my  perform- 
ance ;  and  afïer  enjoying  this  capital  breakfast  in  com^ 
pany  with  yourself  and  this  excellent  stove,  and  in  sight 
of  the  splendid  landscape  all  set  with  diamonds,  that  I 
Bee  shining  out  yonder,  through  the  smoke  with  which  our 
pipes  have  filled  the  room,  I  feel  myself  the  richest  and 
most  fortunate  of  men." 

"You  are  decidedly  an  original,"  said  M.  Goefle, 
rising,  and  knocking  the  ashes  from  hia  pipe.  "You  are 
a  singular  mixture  of  the  man  and  the  child,  the  acieutist 
and  the  adventurer.  It  even  seema  to  me  that  you  are 
extravagantly  enjoying  this  last  phase  of  your  experi- 
ence ;  and  that  instead  of  finding  it  disagreeable,  you 
are  making  your  assumed  and  rather  exaggerated  pride 
an  excuse  tor  protracting  it." 

"Permit  me.  Monsieur  Goefie,"  answered  Christian; 
"  in  the  matter  of  pride  there  is  no  middle  course  ;  it 
must  be  everything  or  nothing.  I  have  tried  poverty, 
and  I  know  how  easy  it  is,  in  poverty,  to  become  de- 
graded. One  who  is  left  to  depend  entirely  upon  hia 
own  resources,  must  therefore  accustom  himself  not  to 
fear  poverty  ;  he  must  even  know  how  to  make  it  a 
Bouroe  of  amusement.     I  have  told  you  how  it  distressed 
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me  to  be  poor  in  a  great  city.  There,  ainoag  lemptalioos 
of  every  kind,  such  a  po^itioD  is  very  dangerous  lo  a 
num  Hho  is  young  and  vigorooa,  and  who  has  known 
what  it  is  to  be  carried  away  by  passion.  Here,  on  the 
coDtraiy,  on  my  traveb,  that  is  to  say,  at  libeny,  and 
protected  by  an  incognito  which  will  allow  me  to-morrow 
to  assume  a  respectable  position  in  society,  I  feel  as  gay 
as  a  schooi-boy  in  vacation  ;  and  I  confess  thai  I  am  in 
no  haste  to  assume  again  the  chains  of  constraint  and 
1h&  annoyances  of  conventionality." 

"After  all,  I  understand  it,"  said  the  doctor.  "My 
imagination  is  not  duller  than  other  people's  ;  and  I  can 
ea^ty  conceive  that  there  is  a  romantic  pleasure  in  such 
a  wandering,  careless  life.  Yet  you  are  fond  of  society. 
It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  investigating  the  frozen  moun- 
tains at  midnight  that  you  bdrrowed  my  dress  suit." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Ulphilas,  to 
whom  M.  GoeBe  had  no  doubt  given  orders,  came  lo  say 
that  the  horse  and  sleigh  were  ready.  Ulph  seemed 
quite  sober. 

"What!"  cried  the  doctor  with  surprise,  "what  time 
is  it?  Koon?  It  is  impossible!  That  old  clock  has 
gone  crazy  !  But  no,"  he  continued,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "it  is  noon,  renllv;  and  I  must  go  and  consult 
with  the  baron  over  ihe  great  lawsuit,  on  account  of 
which  I  have  come  here.  It  surprises  me,  by  the  way, 
since  he  knows  I  am  here,  that  he  should  not  have 
thought  fit  to  send  before  now  and  inquire  after  me  !  " 

"But  bis  lordship,  the  baron,  did  send,"  said  Ulph; 
"did  I  not  tell  you,  M.  Goefle?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"He  sent  an  hour  ago,  to  say  that  be  was  ill  last 
night,  or  that  he  would  have  come  himself — " 

"Here?  Ton  exaggerate  the  baron's  politeness,  my 
dear  Ulph.     The  baron  never  cornea  to  StoUborg!" 

"Very  seldom.  Monsieur  Goefle;  but — " 

"WeU-iWell!  And  father  Stens  on — is  there  no  way 
of  seeing  him?  I  must  make  the  good  old  gentleman  a 
little  visit  before  I  go  over  to  the  chateau.  Is  be  as  deaf 
as  ever?" 
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perfectly  well  tliat  Le  was  iu  the  wrong,  and  he  was, 
moreover,  much  pained  at  having  offended  eo  kind  and 
amiable  a  person  as  the  doctor  of  laws.  Indignation  and 
repentance,  therefore,  were  depicted  alternately  upon  hia 
expressive  countenance,  and  with  such  vividueas  that  the 
lawyer  was  quite  disarmed.  His  laugh  at  oace  disarmed 
his  two  satellites,  who  began  to  laugh  also  with  returning 
eonfidence,  and  went  about  their  business,  while  Christian 
gave  M.  GoeSe  a  brief  account  of  hia  defiance  of  the 
boron,  which  the  Countess  Elveda  called  rude  and  ineo- 
lent,  but  for  which,  in  hia  opinion,  he  was  not  at  all  to 
blame.  M.  GoeQe,  pressed  aa  he  was  for  time,  listened 
attentively,  and  when  he  had  finished,  said  : 

"  Assuredly,  my  dear  boy,  you  have  done  nolhiug  to 
dishonor  the  name  of  Gocfle  ;  on  the  contrary,  your  con- 
duct was  that  of  a  gentleman,  but  you  hove  none  the  leaa 
placed  me  in  a  cruel  embarrassment.  Whether  or  not 
Baron  Olaus  remembers  hia  epileptic  attack — for  wliieh, 
it  seems,  he  ia  indebted  to  you — he  will  not  forget,  you 
may  rest  assured,  that  you  have  offended  him.  Aa  you 
have  been  told,  he  ia  a  man  who  never  forgeta  anything, 
and  you  will  do  well  to  disappear  at  once  ia  your  character 
of  Goefle,  since  Goefle  you  have  chosen  to  become.  Do 
not  quit  this  chamber  without  being  masked  ;  become 
Christian  Waldo  again,  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 

"But  pray  tell  me  what  should  I  have  to  fear  from  the 
baroa,  even  if  1  should  present  myself  to  him  with  my 
face  uncovered  ?  Is  he  actually  capable  of  having  me  as- 
aaasinated?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  thai,  Christian  ;  I  awear  to  you, 
upon  my  honor,  nothing  at  all  ;  you  may  confidently  be- 
lieve me  on  this  point.  If,  in  my  business  relations  with 
hira,  I  had  gathered  the  leaat  proof  of  the  acts  he  is 
charged  with,  those  relations  would  be  discontinued.  I 
am  very  indifferent  to  lucrative  patronage,  and  I  should 
tell  my  client  some  very  plain  truths,  whether  it  did  him 
any  good  or  not.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  reports 
80  well  authenticated,  and  there  are  ao  many  cases  where 
misfortunes  have  occurred  to  persons  who  hove  opposed 
the  baron,  that  I  have  sometimes  asked  myself  if  he  had 
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not  the  evil  eye — the  jettatura,  as  you  call  it.  in  Italy. 
At  any  rate,  uot  to  bring  any  unueeessavy  bad  luck  upon 
myself,  please  allow  mo  to  report  ihat  my  nephew  is  ab- 
eeiit  ;  that  he  started  this  vcrj  morniog  on  a  distant 
journey." 

"You  may  rely  upon  my  absolute  prudence,  since  I 
have  been  the  means  of  esposing  you  to  a  risk.  I  will 
not  leave  the  room  without  being  masked,  or  so  disguised 
that  no  one  shall  recognize  me  ibr  the  rather  too  gallant 
and  chivalrous  stranger  who  daeced  at  the  ball  last  night." 

M.  Goefle  and  Christian  Waldo  shook  hands  upon  this 
agreement.  Nils,  whose  services  had  been  confined  to 
eating  his  breakfast  during  the  conversation,  was  now 
well  wrapped  up  in  furs  by  liia  master,  who  was  obliged 
to  lift  him  upon  the  driver's  aeat  of  the  sleigh,  and  to 
place  the  reins  and  whip  in  his  hands.  Once  seated,  how- 
ever, he  drove  off  like  an  arrow,  and  descended  the  steep 
slope  of  the  rock  with  skill  and  confidence.  To  drive  a 
horse  was  the  one  thing  that  he  knew  how  to  do,  and  did 
without  murmuring. 

As  for  Ulph,  be  proceeded  to  make  up  tlie  bed  id  which 
Nils  had  slept,  for  Christian,  and  to  prepare  the  sofa, 
which  was  quite  large  enough  to  be  comfortable,  for  the 
cliiid,  as  M.  Goefle  had  directed  before  his  departure. 
Then  he  iirent  to  wait  upon  his  uncle,  but  always  discreet 
in  ooneealiug  his  disobodieneo,  ho  did  not  say  a  aingla 
word  about  the  presence  of  visitors  in  the  donjon. 


VII. 


'T^HE  reader  has  perhaps  not  forgotteo  that  old  Stenson 
''■  lived  ia  a  pavilion  at  the  end  of  the  small  second 
lourt,  which,  togetlier  with  (he  outer  enclosure,  which 
n'as  somewhat  larger,  and  the  buildings  adjoining,  com- 
posed the  dilapidated  manor  of  Stollborg.  There  was  a 
legend  connected  with  the  original  erection  of  this  ancient 
eastle.  At  the  time  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christian' 
ity  into  Sweden,  it  was  said  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
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on  its  hinges,  and  it  SGcnaed  as  if,  ualess  preventtid  by 
some  vow  as  efficacious  as  ^hat  of  ihe  first  casl^llau,  the 
least  gust  of  the  winds  of  spring  or  fall  would  sweep  tlio 
ruinous  structures  ofi^  ïato  the  lake. 

The  second  court,  which  was  iu  the  rear  of  this  oue, 
was  ft  modern  addition,  much  less  picturesque,  but  in- 
finitely more  comfortable.  It  had  been  built  by  the 
Barou  Olaus  de  Waldemora  at  the  time  when  he  iuhep. 
ited  the  property  of  his  brother  Adclstan.  He  caused 
this  second  small  gaard  to  be  erected  for  his  faithful  Steo- 
Bon,  so  as  to  prevent  the  latter,  who  had  a  horror  of  the 
place,  from  going  to  live  elsewhere.  This  add! 
sisted  of  another  group  of  buildings,  lower  than  ihe  first, 
and  upon  the  opposite  slope  of  the  rock.  Their  sleep 
roofs  rested  at  the  back  against  the  solid  rock  itself,  and 
were  constructed  in  the  singular  manner  usual  in  that 
country,  with  a  layer  of  pine  logs  well  caulked  willi 
moss,  covered  with  strips  of  birch  bark,  over  which  13 
laid  finally  a  bed  of  earth  turfed  on  llie  top.  This  tnrf, 
on  the  roofs  of  rustic  cottages  in  Sweden,  is  very  care- 
fully tended,  as  is  well  known,  and  is  sometimes  laid  out 
like  a  garden  with  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  grass  upoa 
them  is  very  thick  and  rich,  and  the  cattle  find  it  theih 
choicest  pasturage. 

It  was  in  this  portion  of  the  old  manor,  called  espe- 
cially the  gaard,  while  the  other  was  called  the  court, 
that  Stenson  had  lived  for  twenty  years.  Of  late,  he  had 
become  so  old  and  feeble  that  he  hardly  ever  left  his  own 
house,  which  was  well  warmed,  very  neatly  furnished, 
and  piùnted  on  the  outside  of  an  iron-mat  red.  Here  he 
was  certainly  veiy  conveniently  situated.  His  dwelling- 
rooms  were  separate  from  his  nephew's  lodging,  and  he 
had  a  kitchen  in  oue  small  edifice,  and  a  dairy  in  anoiher. 
This  only  served,  however,  to  render  the  existence  of  the 
mysterious  old  man  more  monotonous  and  melancholy. 
tt  was  observed,  or  at  least  it  had  been  observed  when 
the  bouse  was  built,  how  careful  bo  had  been  to  have  all 
the  doors  and  windows  looking  away  from  the  tower. 
The  only  communication  between  the  two  buildiugs  was 
a  small  aide-door,  and  to  reach  Sleuaou's  pavilion  it  was 
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necesanry  to  go  through  a  narrow  zigzag 

looked  as  if  he  had  been  afVaid  to  have  a  door  opening 

directly  towards  the  tower,  lest  he  should  Bee  it.     But  he 

may  have  barricaded  himself  in  this  way  merely  as  a 

precautioQ  against  the  west  ivind,  which  blew  from  that 

direction. 

Afl  if  in  eoofirmatioa  of  the  reports  current  about  him, 
it  was  extremely  rare  for  Stenson  to  quit  his  house,  unless 
to  enjoy  a  little  sunsliine  in  the  small  orcliard  at  the 
water's  edge.  Even  here  he  always  turned  hia  back  to 
the  tower  as  he  walked,  and  when  the  declining  sua  threw 
the  slender  shadow  of  the  weathercock  upon  his  alleys,  it 
was  said  that  he  would  leave  them  and  flee  precipitately 
into  his  boase,  ns  if  he  were  filled  with  horror  and  pain 
by  this  ill-omened  shade.  The  freetliinkers  of  the  new 
cliateau  —  a  major-domo  and  footmen  of  the  modern  sort 
—  attributed  his  peculiarities  to  the  excessive  eantiou 
and  timidity,  carried  almost  to  monomania,  of  a  frail  and 
sickly  old  mao  ;  but  Ulphilas  aod  his  companions  regarded 
tbem  as  the  irrefragable  proof  that  the  gloomy  old  castle 
was  haunted  by  evil  spirits  and  frightful  spectres.  Never, 
for  twenty  years,  they  said,  had  Steasoa  crossed  the  court 
and  entered  the  western  gate.  Whenever  busiDess  called 
him  to  the  new  chateau,  he  went  by  way  of  the  little  or- 
chard, at  whose  base  his  own  boat  used  to   lie  in  the 


The  presence  of  the  baron  at  the  new  chateau  —  his 
usual  residence  when  he  was  not  attending  to  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Stendcerne,  or  Diet — made  no 
changes  in  St«nson's  daily  life  ;  hut  still  Ulphilas  hud 
for  some  days  observed  that  his  uncle  was  singularly 
agitated.  Ho  asked  questions  concerning  the  donjon,  aa 
if  he  was  solicitous  about  the  preservation  of  thia 
accursed  old  giant.  He  inquired  of  Ulph  whether  he 
went  there  from  time  to  time  to  ventilate  the  bear-room, 
at  what  hours  his  visits  were  made,  and  whether  he  had 
seen  anything  remarkable  there.  To-day,  Ulph,  not 
without  remorse,  but  without  hesitation,  told  him  a  lie  ; 
he  shook  his  head  and  ghrur^!;ed  his  shoulders  as  a  sign 
that  he  had  seen  nothing  new.     In  fact,  Ulph  had  strong 
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iping  that  Steoson,  who  was  confined  to  hii 
[1  by  the  cold,  would  not  learn  anything  about  what 
had  happened  ;  and  he  had  heard  the  rattling  of  certain 
crowns  intended  for  Lim,  in  the  pocket  of  M.  Goefle, 
without  seeing  any  signs  that  the  old  vaults  of  StoUborg 
proposed  to  cninihle  with  indignation  for  so  small  a  mat- 
ter. Without  being  greedy,  Ulph  did  not  dislike  making  a 
little  money,  and  perhaps  be  was  beginning  to  feel  some' 
what  reconciled  to  the  donjon. 

After  telling  this  direct  falsehood,  and  serving  his 
uncle's  second  meal,  he  was  going  away,  when  the  old 
man  asked  for  a  certain  Bible  which  he  seldom  used, 
and  which  stood  on  a  particular  shelf  of  his  library. 
StensDU  directed  him  to  place  it  before  him  on  the  table, 
and  then  motioned  him  to  retire,  Ulph,  however,  was 
curious  to  see  what  his  uncle  was  about,  and  as  he  was 
very  certain  that  he  would  not  be  heard,  he  came  in 
again  in  a  moment,  and  standing  behind  the  old  man's 
chair,  peeped  over  and  saw  Jiim  pass  the  knife  at  random 
between  the  leaves  of  the  large  book,  and  then  open  it, 
and  look  attentively  at  the  verso  where  the  point  of  the- 
knile  had  stopped.  Three  times  he  tried  this  experiment  ; 
a  practice  half  devout  and  half  cabahstic,  that  prevails 
even  among  the  Catholics  of  the  north,  for  inquiring  of 
the  Almighty  the  secrets  of  the  future,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  words  supposed  to  be  indicated  by 
destiny.  When  he  had  performed  this  ceremony,  Sten- 
Boa  buried  his  face  in  his  bands  upon  the  closed  book,  as 
if  to  consult  it  with  his  brain,  after  having  questioned  it 
with  his  eyes  ;  and  Ulph  went  away,  a  good  deal  dis- 
quieted with  the  result  of  the  experiment.  lie  had  read 
ilie  three  verses  over  his  uncle's  head.  They  wore 
these,  in  the  order  ia  which  they  had  chanced  to  occur  : 

•'Destruction  and  death  say.  We  have  heard  the  fame 
fjiereof  with  our  ears," 

"Did  I  not  weep  for  him  that  was  in  trouble?  Was 
not  my  soul  grieved  for  the  poor?" 

"A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to  his  chil- 
dren's cldldren  ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up 
for  ihe  juat." 
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Detached  verses  from  this  mysterious  and  sublime 
book  will  generally  adapt  themselves  to  almost  any 
meaning  which  the  imagination  ia  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing. Accordingly,  old  Sten,  who  had  trembled  at  the 
first  verge,  and  clasped  his  hands  over  the  second, 
drew  a  long  breath  at  the  third,  as  if  his  oppressed  soul 
was  relieved.  But  Ulphilas,  ^ho  bad  drank  tuo  much 
the  night  before  to  be  a  compeient  interpreter  of  the 
utterances  of  the  sacred  volume,  asked  himself  witli  an- 
guish whether  the  old  Bible  had  not,  under  the  form  of 
some  allegory  too  deep  for  his  intelligence,  disclosed  to 
hia  uncle  the  secret  of  liis  falsehood. 

He  was  aroused  from  bis  revery  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  visitor  in  the  court.  Thia  was  Fuffo,  who  had 
corns  to  arrange  for  the  evening's  performance  with 
Clivistian.  Puffo  was  not  a  demonstrative  person  ;  ho 
did  not  like  the  country  in  winter,  and  he  did  not  speak 
n  word  of  Dalecarlian.  But  still  ho  was  in  a  very  good 
humor  just  at  the  present  moment,  and  for  Buffident 
reasons.  He  bade  Ulph  good-day,  in  quite  a  friendly 
manner,  while  the  latter  was  greatly  surprised  to  see 
him  enter  the  bear-room  unceremoniously,  as  if  he  was 
quite  at  borne  there. 

Fuffo  found  Christian  occupied  in  classifying  the  min- 
eralogicat  specimens  in  hia  box, 

"Well,  master,  what  are  you  thinking  of?"  said  he. 
"  It's  no  time  now  to  be  playing  with  those  little  pebhlea  ; 
we  must  get  ready  for  the  piece  this  evening," 

"Parhleul  I  know  that  very  well,"  replied  Christian; 
"but  what  could  I  do  without  you?  It  is  high  time  for 
you  to  show  yourself.  Where  the  devil  have  you  been 
since  yesterday?" 

Puffo  informed  him — but  without  making  any  ex- 
cuses for  his  absence — that  ho  bad  finally  found  a  good 
supper  and  good  bed  at  the  farm,  that  ho  had  slept 
late,  and  having  made  acquaintance  with  a  servant  from 
the  chateau,  who  was  there,  had  told  whom  it  might 
concern  of  the  arrival  of  Chriatian  Waldo  at  Stollborg. 
Aiier  breakfast  the  major-domo  of  the  new  chateau  had 
Bent  for  him,  had  talked  to  him  very  pleasantly,  and 
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informed  him  that  the  exhibition  of  marioiiettes  would 
be  expected  at  eight  precisely  that  eveoiag.  The  majoi^ 
domo  had  added  : 

"  Yoii  will  mcniioa  to  your  employer  Cliristiaii,  that 
hia  lordship  wishes  a  very  brilliant  entertainment,  and 
he  begs  him  to  be  infinitely  witty." 

"Excellent!"  said  Christian.  "PleDty  of  wit,  by 
order  of  his  lordship  the  baroD.  Let  him  take  care, 
lesl  I  prove  altogelher  too  witty  for  him  !  But,  Puffo, 
dill  you  hear  nothing  about  the  baron's  illness?" 

•'YeB,  he  was  ill  last  night,  it  appears,"  replied  the 
stroller,  "but  he  has  recovered.  Perhaps  he  was  only 
drunk,  though  the  eervanls  say  he  does  not  driuk  at  all. 
But  who's  going  to  believe  that  a  nian  as  rich  as  he  is 
would  cheat  his  stomach  out  of  good  liquor  when  he  haa 
it  in  hia  cellar?" 

"I  wager  that  you  did  not  cheat  yourself,  Puffb,  out 
of  whatever  came  imder  your  hand." 

"  Faith,"  said  Puffo,  "  thauks  to  a  servant  who  ia 
iu  love  with  a  little  girl  at  the  farm,  and  who  invited 
me  to  eat  at  his  table,  I  had  some  very  decent  brandy. 
It  was  com  brandy,  rather  rough,  but  it's  warming, 
and  I  slept  capitally  ailer  it." 

"  I  am  delighted  at  your  windfall,  Master  Puffo  ;  hut 
wo  must  go  to  work.  Come,  go  at  once  and  see  that 
JeaQ  has  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  then  come  back 
and  receive  your  instructions.     Hurry  !  " 

Puffo  went  out,  and  Christian,  not  without  a  sigh, 
closed  his  box  of  minerals,  and  was  opening  that  which 
contained  the  huTattini,  when  the  noise  of  sloigh-bella 
drew  him  to  the  window.  It  was  not  the  doctor  of  laws 
returning  so  soon;  it  was  the  pretly  blue  and  silver 
sleigh  which  had  brought  Margaret  to  StoHborg  the 
evening  before. 

Must  we  confess  it  7  Christian  had  forgotten  the 
promise  which  that  agreeable  young  lady  had  made  to 
the  apocryphal  M.  Goeflo  of  repeating  her  visit  next 
day.  The  truth  is,  that  he  hod  no  longer  considered  this 
visit  possible,  on  account  of  what  had  happened  at  tha 
ball,  and  had  consequently  said  nothing  about  it  lo  M 
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Goeâe.  Perhaps  he  regarded  the  whole  advootnre  aa 
insvitably  ended,  and  perhaps  he  even  wished  to  have  it 
BO  ;  for  to  what  could  it  lead,  unless  he  should  altsmpt 
to  abuse  the  inexperience  of  a  child,  and  so  secure  her 
contempt  and  her  curse  ? 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  sleigh  was  approaehing;  it 
waa  now  ascending  the  hiil  of  Stoliborg,  and  Christian 
could  see  Ihe  pretly  head  of  the  young  countess,  half 
hidden  in  her  ermine  hood.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Would  he  bo  courageous  enough  to  shut  the  door  in  her 
face,  or  to  send  her  word  by  Puffo  that  the  doctor  was 
absent?  Pshaw!  Ulph  would  tell  her  so  of  his  own 
accord  1  He  Lad  only  to  keep  quiet,  and  the  sleigh 
would  return  as  it  had  come.  Christian  remained  at  the 
window,  so  as  to  watch  it  descend  the  hill,  but  it  did 
not  descend.  The  door  opened,  Margaret  entered,  and 
the  young  maa  had  bareîy  time  to  close  hastily  the 
open  box  where  the  marionettes  were  indiscreetly  exhib- 
iting their  great  noses  oad  smiling  mouths. 

"What,  monsieur  1"  cried  the  young  girl,  with  an  ex- 
clamatioa  of  surprise,  "are  you  still  here?  I  did  not 
expect  that.     I  hoped  that  you  would  be  gone." 

"Did  you  meot  no  one  in  the  court?  "  said  Christian, 
who  was,  perhaps,  not  sorry  to  throw  the  blame  of  this 
circumstance  upon  destiny. 

"  I  saw  no  one,"  said  Margaret  ;  "  and,  as  my  visit  is 
secret,  I  came  in  very  quickly,  so  that  no  one  should  see 

:.  But.onco  more,  Monsieur  Goefie, you  ought  not  to  be 
here.  The  barou  must  know,  by  this  lime,  who  it  was 
who  ventured  lo  defy  him.  I  give  you  my  word  that  you 
ought  to  go  away." 

"  Go  away  I  You  say  that  very  cruelly.  But  you  re- 
mind me  that  I  really  have  gone  away  already.  Yes, 
yes,  be  satisfied  ;  I  havegone  never  to  return.  M.  Goefie 
has  intimated  to  me  that  he  might  be  involved  in  my  diffi- 
culties, and  1  have  promised  him  to  disappear.     You  find 

1  in  the  very  act  of  packing  up." 

"  Oh  !     Go  on,  then  ;  do  not  let  me  detain  you." 

"  Are  you  in  such  great  haste  never  to  hear  me  spoken 

again?     Very  well,  imagine  that  your  wish  is  accom- 
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plialied  ;  that  I  have  already  embarked  for  America  at 
leust,  aod  am  fleeing  uad^r  full  sail  from  wj  terrible  euemy, 
while  shedding  a  few  tears  at  tbe  memory  of  that  first 
quadrille  —  the  last,  too,  that  I  shall  ev 

"  With  me,  uot  with  others?  " 

"  Who  knows  ?  The  I  who  ia  speaking  to  you  is  a 
Bhado,  a  phantom,  a  mere  reminiscence  of  what  happened 
yesterday.  The  other  I,  about  taking  his  departure,  ia 
the  sport  of  the  waves  and  of  destiny,  I  care  about  him 
a'i  much  as  I  do  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon." 

"  Good  heaveas  !  how  gay  you  are,  Monsieur  Goefle  ! 
Do  you  know  I  am  not  so  at  all?" 

"True,"  said  Christian,  struck  with  Margaret's  sad 
expression  ;  "  I  am  ashamed  to  have  spoken  of  myself, 
when  I  ought  to  iiave  beeo  expressing  my  anxiety  about 
the  consequences  of  the  events  of  last  evening.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  answer  me,  if  I  venture  even  now  to 
make  inquiries  of  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  are  well  entitled  to  do  so,  since  chance  has 
so  fully  inlormed  you  about  my  affairs  already.  My 
aimt  reproved  mo  severely  last  evening,  and  Mad- 
emoiselle Potin  had  orders  to  pack  my  trunks  and  take  me 
back  to  Dalby  to-day  ;  but  this  morning  everything  is 
changed,  and,  afl«r  a  private  interview  with  the  baron, 
who,  she  says,  has  quite  recovered  his  health  and  good 
spirits,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  remain,  and  should 
have  nothing  to  do  to-day,  but  to  think  about  my  toilet 
for  this  evening.  By  the  way,  have  you  heard  that  Chris- 
tian Waldo  is  actually  here?  They  say,  indeed,  that  he 
is  stopping  at  StoUborg.  You  must  have  met  him,  in 
that  case.     How  is  it  —  have  you  seen  him?  " 

"Without  his  mask?  Oh,  how  does  he  look?  Has  he 
really  a  death's  head?" 

"  Worse  than  that.     He  has  a  wooden  head  I  " 

"  Oh  no  I     You  are  joking." 

"  Not  in  the  least  I  ïo  see  him  you  would  swear  that 
his  face  had  been  whittled  out  of  a  block,  with  a  dull 
knife.  He  looks  like  the  ugliest  of  all  his  marionettes. 
T.iko  this  one,  for  instance  !  " 
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\  the  grotesque  physiognomy 
t  of  the  boK,  and  which  ' 
ten  herself  if  alie  had  not 


■e  you  ihink- 


And  Christian  pointed  t> 
of  &  pohee  oiBcer  that  stu 
Margaret  would  probably  have  ai 
been  so  preoccnpied. 

"  What,  really  !  "  aaïd  she,  a  little  apprehensively. 
"And  ia  that  his  coujuriag-box?  Doea  he  occupy  this 
room  with  you?" 

"  No  ;  don't  be  afraid,  you  will  Dot  see  him.  He  has 
gone  out,  and  he  asked  na  a  favor,  of  M  Goeflo,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  his  baggage  here." 

"Poor  fellow  !  "  said  Margaret,  pensively  ;  "  and  so  he 
is  as  ugly  as  that  1  What  stories  people  tell  !  Some  per- 
sona wlio  have  seen  him  insist  that  he  \i 
b  he  old  ?  " 

"Somewhere  about  forty-five.     But  what  a 
ing  about,  and  why  are  you  so  sad?  " 

"  I  don't  know  —  only  I  feel  Bad." 

"  What  —  although  you  are  to  remain  at  the  chateau, 
and  see  the  marionettes  this  evening?  " 

"  Ah  !  please,  Monsieur  Goefle,  do  not  treat  me  quite 
so  much  like  a  child.  Last  night,  at  the  ball,  it  is  true 
that  I  was  gay  ;  I  enjoyed  myself  and  felt  happy,  because 
I  tliought  I  had  once  lor  all  escaped  from  the  baron.  But 
to-day  I  see  very  well  tliat  my  aunt  has  renewed  her 
hopes,  and  I  must  meet  again  a  man  whom  I  shall  al- 
ways sincerely  hate  from  this  time  ibrward.  Did  he  not 
JQBult  me  in  a  cowardly  manaer  yesterday?  It  is  useless 
for  my  aunt  to  say  that  he  was  joking.  One  does  not 
joke  with  a  girl  of  my  age  as  with  a  child.  I  bave  been 
trying  to  cure  ray  wounded  pride  by  persuading  myself 
ibat  he  was  delirious — that  1  " 
ready  begun  when  ho  spoke  so 
is  what  my  friends  think  abo. 
will  happen  to-<lay,  when  I  met 
tempered  or  crazy,  who  will  d 
again?     You  wiil  not  be  there,  and  nobody  e 

"What!  Nobody  dare?  But  what  sort  of  men  havi 
you  around  you  then?  And  al!  those  brave  young  fellowi 
whom  I  aaw  last  evening —  " 


)  attack  had  al- 
coaraely  to  me,  and  that 
But  bow  do  I  know  what 
,him?     Whether  he  is  ill- 

if  he  in* 
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"  Tes,  I  believe  they  are  brave.  Eut  tliey  know  Doth- 
iiig  of  me,  and  they  may  imagiae  I  deserve  auch  o 
treatment  from  the  baron.  It  is  a  poor  recommeodatloq 
for  me  to  liave  been  introduced,  into  society  by  my  aunt, 
BiucB  alie  has  the  reputation — aUhough  most  surely  it 
ia  undeserved  —  of  sacrificing  everything  to  political  ti 
teresls." 

"  Poor  Margaret  i  "  exclaimed  Christian,  strook  by  tha 
painful  position  of  this  lovely  girl. 

He  was  so  evidently  sincere,  and  witbont  the  leael 
thought  of  offensive  familiarity,  that  Margaret  did  not  re- 
sent his  taking  her  hand  ;  and  besides,  he  dropped  it  agaia 
immediately,  aa  he  thought  of  their  relative  positions. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "you  must  take  some  resolution 
Other,  at  any  rate." 

"It  ia  taken  ali'eady.  It  is  only  tha  first  step  that 
costs.  From  this  time  I  wiU  affront  the  terrible  Olaua 
whenever  we  meet  ;  I  will  tell  him  what  I  think  of  him 
before  all  the  world  ;  I  prefer  lo  pass  for  a  perfect  demon 
of  malice,  rather  than  for  the  favorite  of  this  Dalecarliaa 
pasha.  And,  after  all,  I  shall  defend  myself  better  uloae  ; 
for,  if  you  were  present,  I  should  bo  afraid  of  having  you 
take  my  part  at  your  owo  peril,  and  that  would  make  mq 
more  acquiescent.  But  I  will  not  forge: 
that,  the  good  counsel  you  gave  me,  and  the  chivalroua 
way  in  which  you  repulsed  that  frightful  baron.  I  do  not. 
know  whether  we  shall  ever  see  each  other  again,  but 
wherever  you  are,  yon  will  alivays  have  my  good  wishes, 
and  I  will  pray  to  God  to  make  jon  happier  than  I  am." 

Chi'istian  was  extremely  touched  by  the  eincere  and 
affectionate  manner  of  this  charming  girl.  He  made  no 
display  of  affected  gallantry,  but  his  expressions,  and  the 
very  sound  of  his  voice,  revealed  the  deepest  emotion,        1 

''  Kind  Margaret  1  "  he  said,  lifting  her  pretty  haD^^ 
to  his  lips.    "lawcur  toyou  tridytbat  lalsowiUremembena 
you.     Ah!  why  am  I  not  rich  and  noble?     Perhaps  than  J 
I  should  have  power  to  help  you,  aud  moat  certainly  I 
wonld  do  everything  iu  tbe  world  to  obtain  the  happineaa 
of  being  able  to  do  so.     But  I  am  nothing,  eo  I  can  da 
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"  But  I  thank  you  jnst  as  much,"  replied  Margnret. 
"  You  seem  to  me  like  a  brother  thai  I  have  never  known, 
whom  God  has  sent  to  me  for  a  moment  in  the  hour  of  my 
distress.  Let  this  short  meeting  bo  so  considered,  and  wa 
win  say  good-by,  without  despairing  of  the  future.*' 

Margaret's  candor  caused  Christian  to  feci  a  sense 
of  remorse.  M.  Goefle  might  return  at  any  moment, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  young  coimteas,  after 
having  been  so  much  Btruck  with  the  similarity  between 
the  voices  of  the  false  uncle  and  false  oephew,  not  to 
detect  the  entire  absence  of  «ay  such  resemblance  when 
riie  should  eee  them  together.  Besides,  it  was  certain 
that  M.  Goefle  would  not  lend  himself  lo  any  such  deceit  ; 
and  tt  pained  Christian  to  think  that  Margaret  would  re- 
tain an  unfavorable  recollection  of  him.  80  he  confessed 
the  truth  of  his  own  accord,  acknowledging  that  he  had 
allowed  himself,  as  he  did  not  know  her,  lo  play  a  joke 
at  her  expense,  by  disguising  himself  in  the  doctor's  pe- 
lisse and  cap,  and  pretending  to  be  he.  lie  added  that 
he  had  deeply  repented,  upon  discovering  how  angelic  a 
nature  itwas  that  he  had  thus  been  trifling  with.  Margaret 
ivBS  a  little  displeased.  She  had  had  an  instant's  revelation 
of  the  truth,  when  Christian's  voice  first  fell  upon  her  ear 
at  the  ball;  but  his  manner  was  so  perfectly  natural  when 
he  told  her  that  he  had  heard  everytbing  from  the  next 
room,  that  she  had  dismissed  all  doubts  from  her  mind. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  "  how  skilful  yon  are  in  deceiving, 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  be  duped  by  your  explanations  1  I 
cannot  be  offended  at  your  joke  in  itself,  for  I  was  guilty 
of  an  imprudence  in  coming  hero,  and  I  waa  properly 
punished  by  a  mystification.  But  what  I  am  sorry  for  is 
that  you  should  have  carried  on  the  deceit  for  so  long,  with 
so  much  assurance  and  such  an  appearance  of  candor." 

"  Say  with  remorse,  and  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  One 
fault  always  occasions  others,  and  —  " 

"  And  what  ?     What  more  have  you  to  confess  ?  " 

Christian  had  been  on  the  very  point  of  telling  the 
whole  truth.  But  he  panged  ;  for  he  remembered  at  that 
instant  that  at  the  name  of  Christian  Waldo  Margaret 
would  fiy,  annoyed  and  indignant.     lie  therefore  resigned 
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himself  to  a  half  sincerity  ;  to  the  youiig  countfiss  he  con-  , 
tinued  t  be  Christian  Goefle.  But  this  diaaimulation, 
iviiich  would  have  merely  amused  him  with  any  one  else, 
becarao  extremely  irksome  when  he  saw  her  limpid  eyea 
lixed  on  liim  with  an  esLpression  of  fear  and  reproach. 

"I  only  meant  to  play  with  her,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  as  one  child  might  with  another  ;  hut  now,  ia  spite  of 
all  we  coultl  do,  Bentimont  has  intervened,  and  the  more 
houorable  and  delicate  it  ia,  the  more  guilty  I  feel  —  " 
He  became  sad  in  his  turn,  and  Margaret  perceived  it, 
"  Come,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  all  radiant  with  good- 
ness, "  let  us  not  allow  aoy  regrets  to  spoil  our  romatitio 
raeellng.  We  are  about  to  part,  but  we  do  so  with  our 
kind  feelinga  towards  each  other  unchanged.  Tou  have 
not  abused  my  confidence  by  turniag  me  into  ridicule  ;  on 
the  contrary,  you  have  helped  me  to  rely  upon  myself, 
and  to  struggle  against  an  uafortunate  destiny.  Instead 
of  feeling  hurt  and  ridiculous,  I  fee!  that  I  am  standing 
more  firmly  on  my  poor  feet  thau  I  was  yesterday  at  this 

"That  is  true,  is  it  not?"  Baid  Christian,  warmly; 
"  and  I  call  heaven  to  witness  —  " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Margaret, 

"  I  call  heaven  to  witness,"  he  repeated,  with  enthusi- 
asm, "  that  I  have  been  influenced  by  no  selfish  motive  in 
anvthing  I  have  done  ;  that  my  only  thought  has  been  to 
promote  your  happiness." 

'*  I  know  it  is  so.  Christian,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  ris- 
ing, and  holding  out  her  hand  to  him  ;  "  I  know  well  that 
in  me  you  have  only  beheld  your  poor  sister  in  the  sight 
of  God.  I  thank  you  for  it  ;  and  now  I  must  say  fare- 
well, for  your  uncle  will  be  coming  back.  He  does  not 
know  me,  and  it  will  be  quite  useless  to  tfill  him  that  I 
have  been  here.  But  you  may  tcU  him  whatever  else 
you  think  proper.  I  am  very  sure  that  be  will  not  work  j 
against  me,  and  that  be  ia  as  honorable  and  generous  aa 
yourself." 

"  But  still,"  said  Christian,  who  saw  with  regret  the   I 
end  of  his  romantic  adventure  rapidly  approachiag,  "  you  | 
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came  to  say  somethiDg  to  him.     Perhaps  he  ought  to 

"I  came  to  ask  him,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  little  he*- 
ilalion,  "to  tell  me  plainly  what  my  aimt'a  intentions 
were  in  case  of  an  open  revoh  upon  my  part.  But  that 
again  was  an  act  of  cowardice,!  do  not  require  to  know. 
Let  her  banish  me,  isolate  me,  imprisou  me,  strike  me  — 
what  does  it  matter?  I  will  not  yield,  I  promise  you.  I 
swear  to  you,  I  will  never  marry  any  man  whom  I  can- 
not— esteem." 

Margaret  dared  not  say  love,  and  Christian  was  just  as 
powerless  to  utter  that  word,  but  their  eyes  said  it,  and 
iheir  cheeks  glowed  with  a  sympathetic  blush.  After 
conversing  eoufidentially  for  an  hour,  their  souls,  in  that 
brief  glance,  spoke  to  each  irther,  and  acknowledged  their 
inward  emotion,  and  yet  neither  of  them  was  conscious 
of  the  fact  ;  Margaret,  because  she  did  not  know  that  she 
loved,  aud  Christian,  because  be  felt  certain  that  he  did 
not.  And  yet,  when  Margaret  had  stepped  into  her 
sleigh  again,  and  when  Christian  could  see  her  no  longer, 
tbey  were  both  conscious  of  a  siiddea  pain,  as  if  their 
hearts  had  been  rent  asunder.  Tears,  that  she  did  not 
feel,  coursed  slowly  down  the  young  girl's  cheeks  ;  while 
Christian,  buried  in  confused  reveries,  sighed  as  deeply 
as  if  ho  had  awakened  from  a  dream  of  sunshine  to  Eut 
himself  once  more  in  the  frigid  winter.  In  order  Ic 
watch  the  sleigh  the  longer,  he  went  back  to  (he  bear- 
room,  and  stepped  betweeu  the  two  sashes  of  the  window, 
when  a  rustling  behind  him  made  him  turn  round,  and  be 
beheld  a  sight  that  filled  him  with  amazement. 

An  old  man,  thin  and  pale,  but  with  noble  features, 
and  carefully  dressed  in  a  gray  suit  of  ancient  fashion, 
was  standing  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  with  a 
green  branch  in  his  hand.  Christian  had  not  heard  him 
enter,  and  the  figure,  iUumined  by  the  declining  sun, 
which,  03  it  neared  the  west,  was  sending  a  red  and  dusty 
beam  of  light  through  the  one  long  window  of  the 
sombre  room,  seemed  a  fantastic  vision.  His  expres- 
Hion,  moreover,  was  as  singular  as  hia  unexpected  pres- 
ence.    Ha  seemed  undecided  ;  astonished,  as  it  were,  to 
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find  himself  in  that  place  ;  and  his  small,  glassy  eyes 
Bpect«d  with  amflzemeut  the  changes  which  the 
guests  had  made  in  the  préviens  melancholy 
mcnts  of  the  room.  A  moment's  refieetion  satisfieâ 
Christian  that  this  strange  apparition,  instead  of  being  a 
spectre,  was  probably  old  Steason,  come  to  wait  upon  M, 
Goeâe  and  surprised  at  not  finding  him.  But  what  ' 
tlie  meaning  of  that  green  branch,  and  wliy  that  timii] 
aod  disappointed  look? 

It  was,  in  fact,  old  Stenson  ;  and  hia  sight  being  b9 
good  aa  hia  hearing  was  poor,  he  had  quickly  noticed  that 
the  fire  was  burning,  the  table  set,  and  the  clock  going. 
He  did  not  move  quickly,  however,  and  Christian  had 
time  to  draw  back  behind  the  folds  of  an  old  curtain, 
nibbled  almost  to  a  fringe  by  the  mice,  before  the  old 
man's  eye  had  reached  the  open  window.  From  this  hid- 
ing-placo  he  could  watch  him  without  being  i 
son's  idea  was  that  his  nephew,  of  whose  drunken  bahita 
be  was  aware,  had,  without  notifying  him,  invited  aomo 
of  bis  boon  companions  to  a  Christmas  revel  in  the  bear- 
room.  The  height,  of  his  indignation  no  one  but  himself 
could  have  expressed.  His  first  care  was  to  put  out  of 
sight  the  traces  of  such  scandalous  disorder.  He  began 
by  scattering  all  the  live  coals  in  the  stove,  so  that  the  fire 
should  go  out  of  itself;  and  then,  before  either  clearing 
off  the  table,  or  going  to  send  the  delinquent  to  do  it,  ha 
stopped  the  pendulum  of  the  clock,  and  put  the  banda  back 
to  four  o'clock,  where  it  had  stood  before  the  profane  hand 
of  Christian  had  set  it  going.  Next,  he  turned  and  looked 
up,  as  if  to  count  the  candles  iu  the  chandelier,  but  the 
sun  shone  in  his  eyes,  and  he  stopped  forward  to  the  win- 
dow, probably  to  shut  it. 

At  thia  moment,  Christian,  seeing  that  he  was  about 
to  be  discovered,  came  forward.  But  at  this  appari- 
tion, standing  in  a  nimbus  of  the  rays  of  the  setting 
Sim,  Stenson,  who  was  probably  not  the  Icaat  supersti- 
tions member  of  hia  fanaily,  recoiled  to  the  middle  of 
the  floor  under  the  chandelier,  with  a  countenance  of 
such  anguish,  that  Christian,  forgetting  the  old  man's 
deafness,  spoke  to  him  kindly  and  respeetfolly,  with  th» 
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intention  of  reaaauring  him.  But  hia  voice  was  lost 
without  awakening  an  echo,  in  the  large  and  fast  chilling 
room.  Stenson  feU  on  his  knees  before  him,  streLchiag 
out  his  arma  as  if  to  implore  his  protection  or  to  bless 
liim,  and  holding  out,  with  a  tremulousneaa  that  v/as 
almoat  convulsive,  the  cypress-bough,  as  one  offers  a 
votive  palm-boujrh  to  some  divinity. 

"  Why,  my  good  man,"  said  Christian,  raising  his 
voice,  and  comiug  nearer,  "  I  am  not  God,  nor  even 
the  Christmas  asgel  that  comes  in*  at  the  window  or 
down  the  chimney.     Get  up  I     I  am  —  " 

But  he  stopped  short,  for  a  livid  pallor  overspread  the 
old  man's  face,  which  was  already  so  wan.  He  perceived 
that  his  appearance  had  thrown  Stenson  into  mortal 
terror,  and  drew  back  to  allow  him  to  recover  himself. 
This  the  old  man  did  ia  a  measure,  but  ouly  sudi- 
cicntly  to  think  of  escaping.  lie  dragged  himself  along 
for  a  few  instanta,  and  thon  rising  up  with  difficulty, 
fled  through  the  sleeping  chamber,  murmuriag,  as  he 
went,  diaconneoted  words,  without  any  distinguishable 
meaning.  Christian,  who  supposed  that  he  was  sutfer- 
ing  from  some  attack  of  mental  disorder,  brought  on 
by  old  age  or  excessive  religious  devotion,  relraiiied 
from  following  bim,  for  fear  of  making  him  worse. 
Xikere  was  a  small  slip  of  parchment  fastened  to  the 
branch  wliich  the  old  man  had  let  fall  at  his  feet,  and 
picking  it  up,  Le  read  the  following  three  verses  of  the 
Bible,  written  upon  it  tn  a  reasonably  firm  band  : 

"  Dcstru[;tJon  and  death  say.  We  have  heard  the  fame 
thereof  with  our  ears." 

"  Did  I  not  weep  for  him  who  was  in  trouble  ?  Was 
not  my  aoul  grieved  for  the  poorF" 

"A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to  his  children's 
children,  and  the  wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the 
just," 

Christian  had  no  time  to  employ  bis  imagination  in 
hunting  for  answers  to  this  riddle.  The  day  was  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.  It  was  only  half-past  one  in  the 
afteruoon,  and  already  the  transparent  shadows  of  the 
Hnowy  peaks  around  were  lengtheuiug  upon  the  blue  aur 
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face  of  the  lake.  It  was  a  beautiful  sigbt,  aod,  had  his 
atfaira  permitted,  Christian  would  have  loved  to  gime 
upon  it-  These  short  northern  days  liave  aspects  infin- 
itely picturesque  ;  and  e^en  at  noon  they  are  full  of 
Btr iking  effects,  eis  paiuters  say,  resulting  froni  the 
obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  cover  the  landscapo 
will)  strong  lights  and  sbades,  such  as  iu  other  countries 
are  only  visible  at  morning  and  evening.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  reason  of  the  beautiful  sunlight  which  northom 
travellers  are  so  enthusiastic  about.  It  is  not  alone  the 
extraordinary  landscapes,  impetuous  waterfalls,  immense 
lakes  and  splendid  auroras  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  of 
which  they  relain  such  intoxicating  recollections  ;  quite 
as  remarkable,  they  affirm,  is  tbe  deiicioua  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  which  even  the  most  trifling  objecta 
assume  a  brightness  and  a  charm  of  which  nothing  any- 
where else  can  give  aa  idea. 

But  our  hero,  while  ha  observed  the  beauty  of  tha 
heavens,  observed  also  the  swift  decline  of  the  day,  and 
discerned,  afar  off,  the  actual  preparations  for  the  very 
entertainment  for  which,  in  fulfilnient  of  his  engagement, 
he  was  to  be  in  part  responsible.  The  chimneys  of 
the  new  chateau  were  sending  out  thick  columns  of  black 
smoke,  that  showed  strongly  against  the  evening  sky, 
flecked  with  rosy  and  pearl-hued  clouds.  Gun-shots, 
repeated  by  the  muffled  echoes  of  the  snowy  hills,  an- 
nounced that  the  huntsmen  were  at  work  to  supply  the 
spits  of  those  Pantagruelian  fireplaces.  Busy  messen- 
gers on  skates  were  speeding  in  all  directions,  crossing 
each  other's  tracks,  and  occasionally  falling  headlong 
upon  the  ice  of  the  lake.  All  the  country  round  was 
being  ransauked  for  everything  it  could  furnish,  from 
the  monstrous  back-logs  that  were  to  adorn  the  fires  ia 
every  room  of  the  house,  down  to  the  poor  little  white 
partridge,  which  had  trusted  to  his  winter's  garb  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  sagacious  eye  of  man,  and  the  pitiless 
scent  of  tjie  hunting-dog. 

The  fifth  night  of  the  Christmas  festivities  —  for 
this  was  December  23th — promised  to  be  a  splendid 
one.     Christian  aloue  was  not  enjoying  the  prospect  ;  1 
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waa  becoming  impatient  for  the  retora  of  Puffo.  Having 
reHumQd  his  poor  dcTil's  suit,  pulled  Lis  abundant  hair 
over  hia  bandsoiue  forehead,  and  his  steeple-crowned 
hat  down  over  his  eyes,  he  went  to  hunt  up  hia  subordi- 
nate in  the  court,  in  the  gaard,  and  even  in  the  kitchen, 
where  he  had  so  frightened  Ulphilaa  the  evening  before. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  to  go  down  into  the  cellar.  If 
he  had,  he  would  have  discovered  Puffo,  establisbed  in 
the  very  paradise  of  hia  dreams. 

He  was  about  returning,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to 
explore  Stenson'a  little  i'ruit-garden.  With  a  prelim- 
iuiiry  glance,  lo  be  sure  that  the  old  overseer  whom  ho 
had  alarmed  so  much  was  not  there,  ho  descended  the 
steep  walk  that  led  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake.  From 
lliia  point  he  could  see  the  whole  length  of  the  gaard,  , 
built  along  the  slope  that  plunged  doïvn  to  the  little  buy. 
The  old  masonry  was  so  well  united  to  the  rock,  tiiiit 
one  cou]J  hardly  distinguish  the  natural  from  the  arii- 
fieial  fortidcation,  especially  under  their  clothing  of  locg 
wall-plants,  crystallized  by  the  frost,  and  banging  down 
below  into  the  lake,  where  they  were  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  ice.  Ab  he  stood  there,  ho  tried  to  trace  the  route 
be  bud  followed  the  day  before,  on  his  expedition  into 
the  secret  passage  of  the  bear-room.  We  promised  the 
reader  an  account  of  this  expedition,  and  this  is  the 
proper  time  for  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  setting  out  to  hunt  up 
aoraethiug  for  supper,  he  had  ventured  into  a  passage 
hidden  by  a  door  very  neatly  fitted  into  the  wood-work, 
and  leading  fi-om  under  the  stairs,  which  he  supposed 
might  conduet  to  tlic  lodgiug  of  M.  Stenson.  Such  waa, 
however,  by  no  means  the  case.  Aller  a  few  etepa 
along  a  confined  passage.  Christian  had  come  to  a  nar- 
row staircase,  steep,  and  obstructed  with  rubbish,  aa  if 
no  human  foot  had  ascended  it  for  a  long  time.  At  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  which  was  very  long,  be  had  found 
an  open  door.  Surprised  at  this  free  entrance  to  a  pas- 
sage apparently  itself  so  mysterious,  he  waa  stepping 
through  it,  when  a  gust  of  wind  extinguished  bis  catidle, 
and  Lu  waa  left  in  darkness,     lie  still  adyau::ed  cau- 
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tiouely  ti  few  steps,  whea  tbe  moon  appealed  from  behlaj 
Bomo  clouds,  and  he  saw  that  be  was  iu  a  sort  of  cavera, 
or  gallery,  opening  at  intervals  upoa  the  lake.  The 
water  of  the  lake  peootratcd  ialo  tliis  gallery,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  natural  excavation.  lie  followed  it  for 
some  distance,  walking  upon  the  ice  the  latter  part  of  the 
way,  uutil  he  reached,  at  last,  a  small  wicket,  over  which 
fae  climbed  without  dlfSculty,  and  thus  gained  admit- 
tance first  to  the  fruit-gardea,  and  thence  to  M.  Stenson's 

Cbristian  at  once  recognized  this  little  gale,  âaiikod  on 
either  side  by  two  young  yew-trees,  cut  into  a  eugar-loaf 
ehupe  ;  and,  with  this  for  a  guide,  he  was  able  to  rcco^ 
uize  the  principal  points  of  his  nocturnal  expedition. 
Although  he  had  no  particular  expectation  of  finding 
Puffb  in  that  quarter,  lie  passed  through  the  fruit-garden, 
and  walked  aloug  the  lake  around  the  outer  clifie,  in  the 
direction  of  the  donjon.  He  was  curious  to  see  by  day- 
light (be  path  along  which  he  bad  made  bis  way  the  night 
before,  partly  by  feeliug,  and  partly  by  tlie  liglit  of  tbe 

Me  soon  came  to  (he  cntraoceof  whathe  had  taken  for  a 
grotto.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  a  deposit  of  enormous  blocks 
of  granite,  of  that  sort  termed  erratic  boulders — ibat  is. 
blocks  isolated  from  their  primitive  location,  and  now 
lodged  where  they  could  not  have  been  originally  formed. 
The  position  of  such  boulders  is  due,  it  ia  supposed,  to 
some  primeval  or  modern  cataclysm — avast  rush  of 
waters,  or  the  slow  transportation  of  glaciers  or  icebergs — 
which  has  brought  them  from  distant  regions  to  their  final 
resting-place.  Those  now  in  question  were  rounded,  like 
so  many  enormous  pebbles,  and  their  capricious  Guper- 
posilion,  one  above  another,  seemed  to  indicate  that  while 
whirled  along  by  a  tremendous  force,  they  had  been  sud- 
denly arrested  and  piled  against  the  mica-schist  mass  of 
Stollborg,  of  which  they  thus  became,  as  it  were,  bub- 
ti'essea  or  outworks.  It  waa  difficult  to  walk  among  them, 
on  account  of  the  snow,  which,  during  the  storm  of  Ibo 
night  before,  had  been  swept,  or  rather  roiled  by  the  wind 
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into  great  drifts  or  ridges,  stretching,  like  a  vast  winding- 
sLect,  along  the  range  of  boulders. 

ChriatiaB  foand  his  progress  so  impeded,  that  he  waa 
about  to  retrace  hta  at«pa,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  pic- 
tureËque  aspect  of  the  donjon  towering  above  him,  and 
withdrew  a  little  to  see  it  to  better  advantage.  He  tried, 
mechanically,  to  make  out  the  position  of  tlie  bcar-roain, 
and  easily  recognized  it  by  its  one  window,  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  fifty  above  the 
Bummits  of  the  boulders.  The  cold  was  not  very  extreme, 
and  Christian,  who  always  carried  a  little  drawing-book 
in  lus  pocket,  began  an  outline  sketch  of  the  tower,  with 
ita  lofty  eacarpment  in  the  rock  below,  aad  its  chaos  of 
gigantic  boulders,  which  were  flung  together  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form — like  the  sandatone  rocks  at  Fontainebleau — 
covered  passages  and  galleries,  whose  effect  was  extremely 
(aulastic. 

While  stndying  this  characteristic  scene,  Christian  heard 
come  one  singing,  at  first  without  paying  much  attention 
to  the  fact.  It  was  a  womau'a  voice,  and  that  of  a  ruatic, 
true  enough  in  intonation,  but  veiled,  and  sometimes  trem- 
ulous,  as  of  an  infirm  or  aged  peraon.  She  seemed  to 
be  chanting  a  kind  of  psalm,  and,  although  monotonous, 
there  was  something  agreeable  in  the.  melancholy  air. 
This  aad  and  quavering  melody  soothed  the  mind  of  the 
artist  as  it  continued,  and  brought  him  into  the  very  mood 
for  understanding  and  representing  the  features  of  a  locality 
■with  which  the  voice  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  harmony. 
The  words  of  the  chant  were  at  first  iudistinct  :  butas 
Clirialian  listened  mechanically,  he  gradually  recognized 
them  as  Swedish,  pronounced  with  the  Dalecariian  ac- 
cent. Their  meaning  now  aecmed  ao  alrange,  that  he 
began  to  listen  more  attentively  : 

"  I  saw  a  tower,  a  square  tower  by  the  setting  sun. 
Its  gates  look  to  the  north.  Drops  of  poison  sweat  from 
its  openings.     It  is  paved  with  serpents. 

"  The  tree  of  the  world  embraces  it  ;  the  strong  ash- 
tree  shakes.  The  great  serpent  bites  the  waves.  The 
eagle  screams  ;  with  its  pale  beak  it  tears  the  corpses  ; 
the  ship  of  the  dead  ia  launched. 
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"  Wîiere  are  the  Asea  and  the  Alfes  ?  They  sigh  by 
the  eutraace  of  the  caves.  The  sun  begins  to  be  dark- 
ened ;  all  thiags  perish, 

"  But  earth,  green  and  beautiful,  begioa  to  brighten 
again  from  the  east  ;  the  waters  awake,  the  cascades  flow. 

"  I  saw  a  palace  fairer  than  the  sun  upon  the  top  of 
Gimli  —I  see  it  no  more.  The  Vala  falls  again  into  the 
.  night." 

In  these  sombre  poetical  fragmenta  Christian  gradually 
recognized  verses,  arranged  or  repeated  at  random,  from 
the  antique  poem  called  the  Volui^a.  This,  considering 
the  rustic  pronunciation  of  (he  singer,  he  thought  very  ex- 
traordinary. Could  it  be  that  the  peasants  ia  that  country 
had  preserved  a  tradition  of  the  ancred  chanta  of  the  Scar- 
dinaïîan  mythology?  This  seemed  hardly  probable,  and 
yet  who  could  have  taught  them  to  this  woman?  Chris- 
tian, who,  aa  a  traveller,  was  curious  on  all  subjects,  re- 
solved to  find  and  cross-examine  the  singer,  as  soon  as  ha 
had  finished  his  sketch  ;  but  when  he  returned  his  albnnt 
to  his  pocket  a  few  moments  afterwards,  the  voice  had 
ceased.  He  looked  all  about,  but  could  see  no  one.  Sup- 
posing that  she  must  be  concealed  behind  the  boulders,  he 
proceeded  to  explore  them,  and  fonnd  this  not  much  easier 
thaa  walking  in  the  deep  margin  of  the  snow-drift  outside. 
"Within  the  expanse  of  the  principal  cavern,  which  followed 
the  turns  of  tlie  rock  for  some  fifty  steps,  there  was  no  fooU 
ing  except  on  a  floor  of  ice,  very  slippery  and  wavy  on  the 
surface,  as  if  the  rippling  water  had  been  instantaneously 
frozen  ou  some  cold  autumn  night. 

Iloweyer,  our  adventurer  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
traces  of  his  own  steps,  made  the  night  before,  when  he 
imagined  he  was  walking  over  fragments  of  bricks  and 
tiles  ;  and  soon  he  found,  also,  the  mysterious  door,  by 
which  ho  had  issued  from  the  donjon.  It  was  now  fasU 
ened  with  two  strong  iron  staples  and  a  padlock,  the  key 
of  which  had  been  carried  off.  This  must  have  been  just 
done  ;  the  singer  was  undoubtedly  some  dependent,  like 
Steuson  and  Ulphilas,  who  was  employed  about  the  old 
manor,  She  could  not  be  far  off,  for  he  had  hoard  her 
siugiug  scarcely  five  miuutes  before,  and  she  must  haw 
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been  behind  the  boulders,  for  Chrisliaa  could  see  over  the 
lake  in  all  directions,  and  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  cliffa 
at  the  base  of  the  tower,  and  no  one  was  visible.  IIo 
now  retraced  his  steps  lo  leave  the  grotto,  which,  as  it 
■was  only  lighted  by  a  natural  opening  in  about  the  middle 
of  its  whole  extent,  was  rather  dark.  Pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment under  this  natural  opcaiag,  to  look  at  the  sky,  he 
saw,  between  himself  aud  the  heavens,  an  object  project- 
ing over  the  rock  from  the  smooth  and  DEiked  flauk  of  the 
donjon.  This  he  quickly  recognized  as  the  under-side  of 
the  stone  balcony  (hat  supported  the  double  window  of  the 
bear-room,  and  which  was  so  situated  that  any  one,  with 
a  cord  or  ladder,  might  easily  descend  through  the  space 
between  the  rocks  below,  when  he  would  at  once  iind 
himself  nnder  cover  in  the  vault  which  they  formed  just 
at  this  place. 

Christian,  always  inclined  to  be  romantic,  immediately 
thought  out  a  plan  of  e.'K.-ape  to  be  adopted  in  case  of 
siege  or  captivity  in  StoUborg,  He  scaled  the  irreg- 
ular rocks  that  formed  the  sides  of  the  grotto,  and,  with  a 
good  deal  of  exertion,  climbed  out  through  the  opening 
which,  he  was  satisfied,  had  not  been  made  by  the  hand 
of  man.  This  examiuatiou  led  liim  to  reflect,  as  we 
have  all  had  occasion  to  do  at  least  once  in  our  lives, 
that  even  in  the  most  desperate  situations  chauces  occa- 
sionally occur  so  improbable  that  they  seem  to  belong, 
not  to  real  life,  but  to  the  world  of  the  imagination. 
However,  still  bent  upon  pursuing  tlie  singer,  he  con- 
linned  his  csamination  amongst  the  boulders,  between 
almost  any  two  of  which  there  was  room  for  penetrating. 
Finding  no  one,  he  was  just  giving  up  the  chase,  when 
he  heard  the  voice  again,  coming  this  time  from  much 
lower  down  than  hé  had  supposed  it  to  be  when  he  heard 
it  in  the  first  place.  He  went  towards  it,  but  as  he  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  be  thought  the  mysterious  rhap- 
sodist  must  be  stationed,  the  chant,  which  had  suddenly 
eeaaed,  like  that  of  the  cicada  on  the  approach  of  man, 
was  heard  once  more  in  another  direction,  and  from  much 
higher  up,  as  if  floating  in  the  air  above  him.  Raising 
his  head.  Christian  now  perceived,  in  the  side  of  the 
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donjon,  a  long  fisanre,  hfllf  hidden  by  ivy,  and  extending.! 
almost  vertically,  from  a  window  in  the  upper  atory,  w  I 
good  deal  to  the  right  of  the  window  in  the  bear-roonij,  I 
down  to  a  ruinous  part  of  the  wall,  below  which  were  I 
aomo  other  masses  of  rock.  I 

He  even  thought  that  he  could  see  pieces  of  Btoos  I 
falling  along  this  fissure,  as  if  some  person  had  just  made  I 
their  way  into  it;  bui,  ou  ttpprouching  as  near  as  be'] 
"ould,  it  seemed  to  him  quite  inaccessible,  and  be  went  ■ 
further  on. 

And  now  the  voice  once  more  began  its  plaintive  cham, 
and  Christian  —  amused  at  firat,  but  finally  with  a  feel- 
ing of  irritation — followed  the  singer  from  one  place  to 
anotber  in  the  little  chaos  of  granite  rocks.  IIo  was  con- 
stantly disappointed,  until  he  really  began  to  bo  somewhat 
startled.  These  savage  verses,  fragments  of  a.  gloomy 
a]jOcalypse,  disconnected  and  wild,  aa  if  inspired  by  d^ 
lirium,  had  eomething  frighrful  in  them,  when  heard  in  that 
gloomy  place,  at  that  melancholy  evening  hour.  Christian 
thought  in  voluntarily  of  the  wator-wiichea  who  are  the 
centre  of  all  the  legends  of  Sweden,  and  indeed  of  all 
popular  beliefs  throughout  the  north  of  Europe. 

At  last  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  voice  must  coinel 
from  the  tower  itself.  Perhaps  some  captive  was  hiddeftfl 
there  in  a  secret  dungeon.  He  called  aloud  three  time3,'9 
using  at  a  venture  the  mythological  name  of  Vala.that  igfl 
Sibyl,  which  the  singer,  in  her  chant,  had  seemed  to  wishil 
to  appropriate.  At  tliis  the  voice  became  silent  agaia^'f 
as  if  in  confirmation  of  the  superstitious  belief  of  t' 
country,  that  whenever  you  succeed  in  calling  o 
the  malevolent  or  melancholy  spirits  who  dwell  amonj 
tlie  mountains  by  its  name,  it  is  either  frightened  or  o 
soled,  and  iu  either  case  is  reduced  to  silence. 

Bui  still  another  thought   haunted  Christian, 
finally  turned  to  go  back  to  the  tower  by  an  outside  pattt^ 
He  could  not  help  asking  himself  whether  one  of  the  vio*" 
tims  of  the  mysterious  Baron  Olaus,  crazed  with  suffering, 
was  not  lamenting  in  a  dungeon  under  his  feet.     How' 
ever,  he  forgot  all  about  this  fantastic  idea,  wlien  he 
found  M.  Goefle  seated  at  table  in  the  bear-room. 
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"  Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  without  troubling  himself  to 
rise,  "you  came  uear  bringing  me  into  a  pretly  scrape 
with  your  prank  last  evening.  The  baron,  strauge  to 
say,  did  not  mention  a  word  about  it  ;  but  the  Countess 
Elveda  absolutely  would  not  beliere  me  when  I  protested 
and  swore  that  I  had  neither  a  nephew  nor  a  natural 
chiid." 

"Wtat,  M.  Goefle!  did  you  disown  a  son  who  has 
doue  you  BO  much  honor?" 

"I  did  indeed  ;  it  would  have  boeu  quite  impracticable 
for  me  to  keep  up  the  joke,  or  to  assume  the  respouai- 
bility  of  such  a  mystifiration  I  Do  you  kuow  that  you 
did  not  escape  observation  by  any  means?  Quite  inde- 
pendcntly  of  tlie  sceue  with  your  host,  everybody 
seems  to  have  been  struck  by  your  style  and  graces,  tho 
ladiea  eepeoiaUy.  In  the  couutesa'a  room  I  met  five  or 
BÎX  of  the  more  fashionable  ladies  of  the  province,  who 
■were  quite  infatuated  about  you  ;  and  when  I  swore  upon 
my  honor  that  I  bad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  lliia 
unknown,  you  should  have  heard  their  suppositions  and 
commentaries  !  Some  of  them  were  inclined  to  suggest 
that  it  might  have  been  Christian  Waldo,  of  whom  so 
toany  adventurous  stories  are  told;  but  the  prevailing 
opiuitiD  was  that  you  were  the  prince  royal,  travelling 
incognito  about  his  future  kingdom." 

"  Prince  Henry,  who  ia  now  at  Paris?" 

"Tea;  and  this  served  capitally  to  account  for  the 
baron's  nervous  attack,  for  he  detests  the  prince,  and 
would  naturally  have  been  agitated  on  meeting  him,  by 
the  conflict  between  his  hate  and  resentment  ou  the  one 
hand,  and  the  respect  due  to  the  future  heir  of  tho  throne 
on  the  other." 

"But  the  Countess  Elveda  cannot  have  been  deceived 
by  such  a  silly  iciea  as  that?  " 

"  Oh  no,  certainly  not,  she  knows  the  prince  loo  well  \ 
but  she  is  extremely  fond  of  quizzing,  and  she  amused 
herself  by  pretending  to  these  ladies  that  you  were  so 
much  like  our  future  monarch,  that  she  did  not  know 
what  to  think.  Only,  as  I  was  going  out,  she  took  me 
'    aside  and  said;  'You  are  severe,  laj  friend,  in  disown- 
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ing  tliia  imprudent  young  man.  For  my  own  part,  I  1 
thought  him  very  agreeable,  and  if  he  does  not  resemble  1 
you  in  features,  he  takes  after  you  at  least  in  his  wit  and  ] 
distînfïuîshed  manners.'  " 

"Why,  Monsieur  Gocfle,  that  is  very  flattering  to 
But  then  she  persisls  in  believing  me  your  son?" 

"  Without  doubt  ;  and  the  more  I  protested  to  the  con-    ' 
trary,  the  more  she  laughed,  and  insisted  that  it  was  ii 
possible  for  mo  to  disown  you,  since  you  had  bo  publicly 
presented  yourself  in  society  under    my   name.     '  The 
wine  is  drawn,'  she  said,  ^  and  you  must  drink  it.     He  is 
a  roguish  fellow,  and  is  trying  to  plague  you.     It  is  a 
just  punishment  of  the  follies  of  our  youth,  to  become 
the  parents  of  '  such  terrible  children  !  '       Please  to  ob- 
serve the  stain  which  you  have  brought  upon  my  réputa- 
tion 1    At  last,  to  rid  myaeli'  of  you,  I  said  that  whether    ' 
son  or  nephew,  you  had  gone  away  ;  that  I  had  packed 
you  off  in  disgrace  for  having  been  disrespectful  to  hia 
lordship  the  baron." 

"  Very  right.  Monsieur  Gocfle  :  you  did  quite  right  ; 
for,  as  to  the  baron,  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  dream- 
ing, bat  I  am  really  beginning  to  consider  him  almost  aa 
much  of  a  Blue-Beard  as  the  reports  about  him  represent. 
I  should  have  found  out  all  about  it,  if  I  had  had  more 

"  All  !  ah  I  really?  Well,  you  must  tell  me  all  about  It  ; 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  something  to  eat.  It  is  after 
two  o'clock,  and  you  must  be  almost  dead  with  hunger." 

"  I?  No,  not  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  juat 
got   up  from   table.     Were   we   not  eating  until  almost 

'■  Well,  but  dou't  you  know  that  in  such  a  cold  climate 
as  this  you  need  to  eat  every  two  hours?  I  have  just 
had  coSce  at  the  new  chateau  ;  this  is  dinner,  now  ;  at 
four,  we  will  have  coffee  together  ;  at  six  we  will  have  | 
the  afloivasari;  that  is,  we  will  take  some  bread  and  but- 
ter and  cheese,  while  waiting  for  supper." 

"  Good  heavens  I  how  you  keep  at  it  !    I  knew  per-    , 
fectly  well  that  that  was  the  regimen  of  the  fat  burghers  « 
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at  Siookholm  ;  but.  you,  M.  Goefle,  who  are  so  slender 
stUl  I  " 

"Well,  do  you  want  me  to  become  a  akeletoo?  I 
Bhould  very  quickly,  if  I  should  vary  from  our  customs. 
Believe  me,  you  bad  better  conform  to  them,  or  you  will 
very  boou  be  ill." 

"  To  enable  m.e  to  obey  you,  M.  Goefle,  I  need  two 
things:  time,  and  my  assistant  Puffo.  Now,  time  is 
flyitig  ;  and  Puiîb  only  appeared  to  roe  a  moment,  and 
then  disappeared,  perhaps  cot  to  return  until  to-morrow 
morning," 

"But  could  I  not  help  you  myself?  What  ia  to  he 
done  ?  " 

"  A  good  many  things  ;  but  most  of  all,  to  decicle  upon 
oar  piece  and  rua  it  over  together,  so  that  that  animal, 
Puffo,  may  be  ready  to  represent  with  me.  Ho  has  a 
Bufiiciently  good  memory,  if  he  can  have  one  rehearsal 
before  the  performance  ;  but  now,  03  we  have  been  trav- 
elling some  days  without  doing  anything,  and  as  he  ia 
probably  drunk  to  night  already  —  " 

''  Come,  come  !  You  have  five  hours  before  you  —  an 
immease  quantity  of  time  I  More  than  I  have  needed, 
sometimes,  to  prepare  a  cause  a  great  deal  more  com- 
plicated than  your  comedies  of  marionettea  I  1  promise 
to  help  you,  I  tell  you,  but  on  condition  that  you  will  ait 
down  and  eat  with  mc,  for  I  don't  know  anything  more 
UDGOmf or  table  than  to  eat  alone." 

"  You  will  permit  me  to  be  pretty  quick,  then,  won't 
yon?"  said  Cliristiau,  taking  a  seat  opposite  the  lawyer, 
"and  not  to  talk  too  much,  for  I  shall  need  all  my  lungs 
tluB  evening." 

"Very  well,  very  well,"  replied  M.  Goefle,  cutting  off 
for  Christian  an  enormous  piece  of  cold  veal  —  a  dish 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  middle  classes  in  Sweden,  when 
properly  cooked  ;  "  but  what  were  you  saying  lo  me  jast 
after  you  came  in  ?  What  was  it  you  would  have  dis- 
covered, if  you  had  had  a  little  more  time?  " 

Christian  related  his  adventure,  and  at  the  close  of 
bis  story  asked  M.  Goefle  if  he  snppased  the  lower  part 
of  Stûllborg  contained  any  old  prison. 
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"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know  anytliicg  about,  it,"  ro» 
plied  the  adïocate.  "  It  is  verj  possible  that  ihere  may 
be  aome  kind  of  cell  in  the  great  maas  of  mnsonry  hera 
under  our  feet,  and  if  so,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  haa 
been  used  aa  a  prison.  Our  ancestors  were  cot  persons 
of  very  refined  manners,  and  oven  yet  our  nobility  hava 
justiciary  rights  on  iheir  own  domains." 

"  And  do  you  tliink  it  equally  probable  that  this  sub 
Btructure  of  the  donjon  may  be  serving  as  a  prison  now  i  " 

"Who  knows?     What  are  you  thinking  of?" 

"That  possibly  some  person  may  be  wickedly  buried 
there,  a  still  living  victim  of  one  of  the  thousand  dark 
and  secret  crimes  attributed  to  the  vengeful  baron." 

"  Really,  it  would  be  strange  enough  to  discover  that  !  " 
said  the  lawyer,  who  bad  suddenly  become  thouglilfnl. 
"  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  dreaming  when  you  thought 
you  heard  the  voice  and  strange  Hougs?" 

'  '  S  ure  !  how  can  yon  ask  F  " 

"  There  is  no  knowing  ;  you  said  yourself  a  little  while 
ago  that  people  are  sometimes  subject  to  hulluciuations. 
!Ndw  tbe  ear,  aa  well  as  the  eye,  may  become  the  medium 
of  the  illusion  ;  and  you  ought  to  be  aware  —  to  bo  prop- 
erly on  your  guard  —  to  what  aa  extent  hallucination» 
prevail  in  Sweden,  especially  towards  the  north,  where 
really,  with  two-thirds  of  the  population,  tbey  are  a  sort 
of  chronic  condition," 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  such  visions  become  contagious 
when  reinforced  by  superstition  ;  but  I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  T  bave  no  faith  in  the  witches  or  evil  spirits  of  either 
lakes,  torrente,  or  old  castles,  and  that  I  could  not  be  io- 
fluenced,  therefore,  in  any  such  way." 

"  Nor  I,  assuredly.  And  yet  — Well,  Christian,  there 
must  be,  independently  of  superstition,  something  inex- 
plicable in  the  effects  produced  by  the  natural  scenery  and 
conditions  of  the  north  upon  vivid  imaginations.  It  is 
in  the  air  ;  in  the  singular  sounds  that  go  ringing  along 
the  ice  ;  in  the  mists,  full  of  mysterious  forms  ;  in  the 
marvellous  mirage  of  our  lakes,  called  the  hagring,  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon  which  you  must  have  hi-anl 
'  ieh  you  may  see  at  any  moment.     Possibly 
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Bomething  of  it  may  result  from  physical  disorders  in  the 
circulation  of  tLe  blood,  induced  by  constantly  passing 
out  of  the  icy  atmosphere  into  the  over-heated  air  of  our 
rooms,  and  the  contrary,  Anyliow,  it  is  a  fact  that  we 
find  the  most  reasonable  people,  those  in  the  most  perfect 
health,  the  least  credulous,  even  suclt  as  have  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  their  lives  free  from  illusions,  all  at 
once  becoming  subject  to  them.     Even  I  myself — " 

"  Go  on,  I  beg  you,  M.  Goefle  —  at  least  unless  the 
Bubject  is  too  painful  ;  you  are  as  white  as  your  napkin." 

"  I  do  really  feel  quile  unwell.  I  have  felt  ho  tv^o  or 
three  times  to-day.  What  a  poor  machine  is  man  I  Any- 
thing that  his  reason  cannot  explain  either  frightens  him 
or  annoys  him.  Pour  me  out  a  good  glass  of  port, 
Christian.  Your  health  !  I  am  glad,  on  the  whole,  that 
I  declined  the  invitation  to  dine  over  yonder  ;  I  like  bal^ 
1er  to  be  hero  with  you  in  this  gloomy  room,  that  I  can 
laugh  at,  after  all — Well,  as  you  are  eating  without  being 
hungry  to  please  me,  and  are  listening  to  me  in  spite  of 
your  own  business  naatters,  I  will  tell  you  about  my  hal- 
lacination  ;  it  is  at  least  as  singular  as  yours  : 

"  It  was  no  longer  ago  than  last  evening,  and  in  this 
very  place  where  we  now  arc,  I  was  in  the  other  room, 
quite  absorbed  in  investigating  a  very  interesting  legal 
matter,  while  my  little  valet,  after  making;  me  a.  good 
deal  of  trouble,  at  last  condescended  to  go  to  sleep.  I 
had  intended  to  stay  with  him,  by  a  great  effort  of  patience, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  ;  not  more,  fori  whs  hungry, 
though  I  did  not  know  that  food  had  been  brought.  How- 
ever, the  demon  of  study,  who  has  the  art  of  making  every 
pursuit  interesting,  even  that  of  the  law,  took  possession  of 
me  BO  completely,  that  I  forgot  everything,  imtil  niy  poor 
stomach  was  obliged  fairly  to  shout  into  my  ears  that  it 
was  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

"  Well,  I  looked  at  ray  watch,  and  sure  enough  it  was 
eleven  o'clock.  The  truth  is,  that  my  housekeeper  is  in 
the  habit  of  looking  after  me,  and  calling  me  to  my  meals, 
and  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  in  this  deu  of  a  place,  letl 
to  the  care  of  that  lunatic  of  an  Ulphilas,  I  should  not  be 
notified  of  anything  whatever.     Nils,  as  I  told  you,  is  a 
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servant  whom  Gertrude  selected  for  me,  ao  as  lo  teach  m».  \ 
the  duties  of  the  valei-de-chambre.  Weil,  as  I  had  fasted  ' 
for  fall  seyea  long  hours,  I  got  up  at  once,  took  the  light 
and  carae  into  this  room,  where  I  found  the  dishes  that 
you  had  brought  on  the  table  ;  I  gave  Ulphilae  the  credit 
of  this  rather  late  hospitality,  and  set  about  satisfying  niy 
appetite  probably  rather  voraciously.  • 

"  Tou  kaow  already,  my  dear  Christian,  that  this  old  I 
ruin  has  the  reputation  of  being  haunted  by  the  deviL 
At  least,  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  orthodox  portion  of  the 
community,  who  account  for  the  ctrcumstaace  by  affirra- 
iDg  that  it  was  used,  not  Ion";  ago,  as  a  chapel  by  a 
Catholic  lady,  the  Baroness  Hilda,  widow  of  Adelslai 
the  elder  brother  —  " 

"  Of  Buron  Olaus  de  Waldemom,"  said  Christian  ;  1 
''  but  hfLve  the  Dalecarlians  such  a  horror  of  Catholicism  f 
as  that  ?  " 

"  They  abominate  it,"  said  M.  Goefle,  "  as  much  as  1 
they  did  the  reformed  religion  before  the  time  of  Gustavua  ] 
Vasa,     They  are  a  race  who  neither  love  nor  hate  by  ' 
halves.     As  to  this  demon  who  haunts  Stollborg,  old 
StensoD  does  not  believe  in  it,  but  he  does  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  Gray  Lady  ;  who,  he  says,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  spirit  of  the  late  baroaess,  who  died  in  this  r< 
more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

"  An  hour  before,  I  had  been  laughing  at  apparitions,  J 
to  reassure  my  little  aerïing-lad  ;  but  you  know  how  it  is  I 
with  dreams.     Very  often  some  careless  word  heard  ( 
spoken  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  forgotten  the  next 
moment,  proves  to  be  the  seed  from  which  they  blossom 
mysteriously,  and  without  our  own  consciousness  ;  and  so 
we  bear  them  in  our  minds  until  night,  when,  as  soon  aa 
our  eyes  are  shut  and  our  reason  is  asleep,  they  rise  tip  J 
before  our  deluded  vision  in  fantastic  forms,  endowed  noW' J 
with  tenfold  their  real  signilicaQce,  and,  perhaps,  horror. 

"  It  must  be,  it  seems  to  me,  that  hallucinations  — -  ' 
that  is,  waking  dreams  —  obey  exactly  the  same  law.  1 
had  euded  my  supper,  and  was  about  lighting  my  pipe, 
when  suddenly  there  swept  through  the  room  a  shrill, 
melancholy  sound,  like  tbtit  of  the  wind  when  it  rushe*  1 


I 
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through  a  door  Biiddenly  opened  ;  the  aîr  was  at  the  same 
lime  stirred  and  chilled,  and  the  flames  of  the  eandlca  that 
Btood  upon  the  tahle  dickered.  At  the  momeut,  1  hap- 
peued  to  he  looking  towards  the  door  of  the  veHtibule,  and 
seeing  that  this  was  firmly  fastened  and  motionless,  I  8up< 
posed  that  Nils  had  awaked,  and  had  opened  the  opposite 
dxir,  that  of  the  guard-room. 

"  '  Ah  !  '  I  cried,  as  I  got  up,  '  there  you  are  again  ! 
Do  go  to  sleep,  will  you,  you  cursed  little  coward  !' 

"  I  stepped  to  the  door,  thinking  that  the  little  raseal 
had  not  ventured  to  open  it  wide,  but  had  only  set  it  ajar, 
to  be  sure  I  had  not  gone  away.  But  this  door  was  shut 
as  tight  as  the  other. 

"  Had  the  child  closed  it  again  when  he  saw  that  I  waâ 
there,  and  had  the  Elight  sound  be  niust  have  made  escaped 
me,  while  I  was  looking  for  my  pipe  aod  refilHngthe  stove? 
It  was  possible.  I  went  into  the  guard-room,  but  Nils 
was  fast  asleep,  with  his  little  fists  clenched.  Evidently 
he  had  not  stirred.  I  covered  up  the  fire  io  the  chimney, 
for  fear  of  some  accident,  and  came  back  into  this  room, 
■where  everything  was  still.  The  melancholy  whislliug 
was  Bot  repeated.  I  concluded  that  a  gust  of  wind  had 
come  ia  through  some  open  joint  somewhere  iu  the  wood- 
TCork,  and  resumed  my  pipe,  and  the  papers  wliich  I  was 
examining  for  the  boron. 

"  This  business  was  a  rather  intricate  and  subtle  law 
question,  and  was  quite  interesting  to  me,  but  I  need  unt 
trouble  you  with  it.  All  I  need  say  is,  that  it  involved  a 
certain  contract  for  the  sale  of  property  executed  some 
time  ago  by  Baron  Adelstan  ;  and  that  his  name,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  wife  Hilda  de  Blizen,  were  repeated  in 
almost  every  sentence  of  the  instrument.  The  names  of 
this  married  couple,  both  of  whom  died  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  one  in  a  tragical  and  mysterious  manner,  and  the 
other  in  this  very  room,  and  probably  in  that  same  unfur- 
nished and  dilapidated  old  bed  in  the  opposite  corner,  may 
have  made  some  impression  upon  my  mind,  of  whieli  I  was 
not  conscious.  I  was  quite  absorbed  in  my  examination, 
and  the  fire  in  the  stove  was  roaring  well,  when  I  thought  I 
heard  a  creaking  on  the  staircase,  several  times  repeated. 
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I  vas  quile  fl&nled,  and  U  the  Bune  dnie 
of  mj  OW71  emolion^  ibat  I  would  not  eveo  tmn  mj  be«d 
rouod  to  M«  what  ti  was.  It  was  not  enrprising  ihal  Ibe 
damp  old  wood-work  was  b^imûag  to  fed  the  effects  of 
iLe  hot  fire  in  the  store,  and  ihal  it  diooM.  oecasiooalljr 
emit  these  imaccuEtomed  sounds, 

"I  went  on  with  my  reading  again:  bnt  bow,  the 
creaking  of  the  steps  and  the  balustrade  waa  followed 
liy  a  differect  sonod-  not  unlike  the  rasping  of  an  iron 
tool  on  the  wall,  goided  by  a  hand  so  feeble  and  uncer- 
tain, that  it  might  easily  have  been  mistaken,  at  moments, 
for  the  ecratchiDg  of  a  ral  among  those  old  m^js.  I 
looked  up.  bat  seeing  nothing,  kept  on  with  my  work, 
for  I  wonld  not  permit  myself  to  be  disturbed  by  these 
unaccountable  noises,  pecnliar  to  all  such  old  rooms,  and 
which  hta  always  occasioned  in  the  simplest  maimer.  It 
is  silly  to  be  searching  for  the  causes  of  soeh  things, 
when  one  haa  more  important  business  to  attend  to. 

"Uovi-ever,  a  third  and  still  a  difierent  sound  compelled 
me  to  turn  round  again,  and  look  once  more  at  the  Staii^ 
case.  I  could  hear  the  large  parchment  map,  that  cor- 
ers  the  built-up  door,  shaking  and  crackling  in  a  '■"g"'«r 
manner.  I  saw  it  rise  up  repeatedly  ;  it  shook  upon  lbs 
rings  by  which  it  hangs,  and  stood  out,  as  if  some 
body,  not  unlike  a  buman  form,  was  moving  behind  lU 
For  the  moment,  I  was  startled  in  good  earnest.  Il  was 
possible  that  some  thief  had  managed  to  secrete  himself 
there,  and  waa  waiting  for  an  opportunity  lo  spring  oat 
upon  me.  I  jumped  up  hastily  to  take  my  sword  from 
ih&  chair,  where  I  had  laid  it  when  1  came  in.  but  it 
was  not  there." 

"For  a  sufficient  reason,  I  regret  1Ô  say,"  observed 
Christian.     "  It  was  at  my  side," 

"I  do  not  know,"  resumed  51.  Goefle,  "whether  I 
concluded  that  Ulphilas.  with  unusual  neatness  and  solic- 
itude, bad  put  away  the  weapon.  The  truth  is  that  I 
had  not  looked  in  my  portmanteau,  and  had  not  been  at 
all  uneasy  at  not  finding  my  clothes,  which  I  had  hung 
upon  the  back  of  the  arm-chair.  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  attending  to  siu:h  matters  myself,  and  most  probably 
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had  entirely  forgotten  having  placed  them  there.  Not  see- 
ing the  sword,  I  had  time  (o  coUeet  myself  a  little,  and 
to  make  up  my  miiid  tliat  I  was  unnecessarily  alarmed. 
Nobody  could  want  to  kill  me,  and  if  a  robber  had 
taksD  a  fancy  to  my  pnrse,  the  wisest  course  would  be  to 
let  him  have  the  small  amouut  it  contaiaod  without  re- 


"So  I  returned,  and  advanced  towards  the  stoira, 
quite  coolly  and  resolutely,  I  give  you  my  word.  And 
exactly  at  this  moment  it  was  that  the  hallucination  took 
place.  There,  stay  a  moment,  Christian  1  Look  at  that 
portrait  ;  to  the  right  of  the  window." 

"I  have  already  tried  to  see  it,"  said  Christian,  "but 
the  light  is  so  bad  where  it  hangs,  and  the  flies  or  the 
damp  have  defaced  it  so  much,  that  I  could  hardly  make 
it  out  at  all," 

"Well,  then,  take  a  light  and  look  at  il.  It  is  getting 
dark,  at  any  rate,  and  will  soou  be  time  to  light  up." 

Christian  lit  the  three-braached  candlestick  that  had 
been  lefï  on  the  table,  stood  up  on  a  chair,  and  with 
the  help  of  his  album,  which  he  held  between  his  eyes 
and  the  flickering  lights,  proceeded  to  esaraine  the  pic- 
ture carefully. 

"I  see  il  very  indistinctly  still,"  he  said.  "It  ia  a 
portrait  of  a  rather  tall  woman,  elegantly  formed  ;  she 
is  seated,  and  wears  a  black  veil,  as  is  the  custom  with 
Swedish  ladies  in  winter,  to  protect  their  eyea  from  the 
glare  of  the  snow.  I  can  see  her  hands,  which  are  very 
well  painted,  and  very  beautifnl.  Ah  1  ah  1  the  dress  ia 
pearl-gray  satin,  with  bows  of  black  velvet.  Ia  it  the 
portrait  of  the  Gray  Lady?" 

"  Exactly.     It  is  the  Baroness  Hilda." 

"  Let  me  see  the  face,  then.  There,  I  catch  it  now  ; 
it  ia  handsome — an  agreeable  and  sweet  countenance. 
Stay,  wait  a  moment,  M.  Goefle  !  That  face  inspires  me 
with  a  feeling  of  sympathy  !  it  moves  me." 

"So  you  don't  care  to  listen  to  my  story  any  longer?" 

"That's  all; — yes,  indeed  I  do.  I  am  pressed  for 
lime,  and  yet  your  adventure  interests  me  so  much  that 
I  must  hear  the  end  of  it.     I'm  ready." 
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"Well,  then,"  contiDued  the  lawyer,  "as  my  eyes 
ftijain.  fell  upon  ihat  great  map  of  Sweden  which  ia  now  so 
still,  a  human  figure  came  out  from  uader  it,  lifting  it 
(isiUe  as  one  docs  a  tapestry  curtain.  It  was  the  figurg 
of  a  tall  and  thin  woman^  not  slender  and  heantiful,  as 
the  original  oi'  the  portrait  must  have  been,  but  livid 
and  wasted,  as  if  ehe  had  just  risen  from  the  tomb  ; 
and  the  gray  dress,  too,  soiled,  worn,  and  with  the  black 
ribbons  unfastened  and  hanging  loose,  seemed  to  be 
trailing  with  it  the  very  earth  of  the  grave.  My  dear 
friend,  so  horrible,  so  frightful  was  this  painful  vision, 
lhat  I  closed  my  eyes  to  avoid  seeing  it.  When  I  opened 
them  again —  but  whether  ia  a  moment  or  in  a  second,  I 
cannot  say,  for  I  took  no  aeeoimt  of  time — the  figi 
was  Standing  upon  the  floor  directly  before  me.  She 
had  descended  the  stairs — I  had  heard  them  creaking 
again — and  was  staring  at  me  with  haggard  eyes,  and 
with  a  fixity  that  I  can  only  call  cadaverous  ;  so  totally 
was  it  devoid  of  thought,  interest,  or  even  life.  It  waa 
really  a  corpse  standing  upright  there  within  two  steps 
of  oic  !  As  for  me,  I  remained  motionless,  like  one  fas- 
cinated—  a  very  ugly-looking  object  myself,  probably — ■ 
and  with  my  hair  standing  up  on  my  head,  for  what  I 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Christian,  "a  disagreeable 
apparition  enough  !  I  believe  if  I  hud  been  ia  your 
place,  I  should  certainly  have  sworn,  or  broken  a 
thing!     Did  this  last  long?" 

"■  I  don't  know  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  i 
end.  I  shut  my  eyes  again  to  lose  sight  of  it  \  and 
when  I  reopened  them,  the  spectre  was  moving  towards 
the  side  of  the  bed.  I  can  scarcely  describe  its  further 
movements.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  opening  the  cur- 
tains, and  bending  down  to  speak  to  some  being  whom 
it  saw  there — invisible  save  to  those  ghastly  eyes.  Then 
it  turned  as  if  to  open  the  window  ;  though  it  did  not 
really  open  it.  And  finally,  it  returned  towards  me. 
By  this  time  I  had  somewhat  recovered  myself,  and 
tried  to  make  a  deliberate  examination  of  the  face  ;  but 
this  was  more  than  I  could  do.     I  could  see  uothin 
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those  great  dead  eyes  — it  seemed  na  if  I  were  powerless 
to  remove  ray  own  from  them.  BeaideB,  the  phantom 
DOW  paâacd  me  quickly.  If  it  noticed  me  at  all,  it  did 
not  seem  irritated  or  disturbed  by  my  presence.  It  flitted 
nncertaiuly  along  the  room  ;  tried  to  return  to  the  stairs, 
and  appeared  unable  to  flad  them.  Then  the  fleshlcss 
bands  began  to  feel  aloug  the  walls,  and  suddenly  it 
disappeared,  Agaio  a  rush  of  wind  ran  whistling  through 
the  room,  atid  rang  ia  my  ears  ;  it  ceased,  and  as,  during 
the  whole  of  this  experience,  I  liad  been  perfectly  consciona 
of  being  in  my  right  mind,  I  perceived  at  once  the  ces- 
sation of  the  unaccustomed  sounds,  together  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  fautasiie  image. 

"  I  felt  of  myself — there  was  no  doubt  as  to  my  iden- 
tity. I  pinched  my  hand,  and  felt  it  perfectly.  I  looked 
at  tiio  bottle  of  mm,  but  I  had  hardly  made  a  begiuning 
upon  it.  Evidently  I  was  neither  in  a  trance  nor  intoxi- 
cated. Indeed,  I  no  longer  felt  even  an  emotion  of 
terror,  and  very  coolly  said  to  myself  that  I  must  have 
been  asleep  standing.  1  flniahed  my  pipe  while  reflect- 
ing upon  tbe  affair,  and  even  indulged  my  imagination 
BO  far  as  (0  half  wish  to  undergo  another  such  hallucina- 
tion, so  that  I  might  try  to  overcome  it  ;  but  the  phe- 
nomenon was  not  repeated,  and  I  went  very  quietly  to 
bed.  It  was  some  time  before  I  fell  asleep,  but  I  expe- 
rienced no  other  inconvenience." 

"  But  then,"  said  Christian^  "  what  should  have  made 
you  so  uncomfortable  just  now,  when  you  were  only 
thinking  the  matter  over?" 

"  Why,  because  the  mind  \s  so  constituted,  I  suppose. 
There  are  emotional  reactions.  By  hearing  of  delusions, 
you  may  become  a  little  deluded  yourself.  Twice  al- 
ready, to-day,  1  have  recalled  stories  of  this  kind,  that 
are  certainly  either  fables  or  dreams,  and  yet  which  em- 
body great  and  mysterious  moral  truths." 

"How  istiiat,  M.  Goefle?" 

"  Good  heavens  !  it  happened  to  my  own  father,  who, 
like  myself,  was  an  advocate  and  professor  of  law,  to  see 
the  gjiost  of  a  man  who  bad  been  unjustly  condemned  to 
death  more  than  ten  years  before,  and  who  called  upon 
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bim  for  juBtice  to  hîa  deepoiled  children,  and  for  tlie  re- 
habilitation of  (lis  own  memory.  He  saw  this  spectre  at 
Ihe  foot  of  a  gibbet  wliith  be  was  passing.  He  looked 
into  the  affair,  found  that  the  phantom  had  told  the  truth, 
instituted  proceedings,  and  gained  his  cause.  Doubtless 
tlie  ghost  was  aa  illusion,  but  it  was  an  appeal  to  my  father's 
conscience.  Now,  whence  came  that  appeal?  From  the 
grave  ?     Certainly  not.     From  heaven  ?     Who  knows  ?  " 

"  Well,  M.  Goefle,  what  do  you  conclude  as  to  the  ap- 
parition of  last  night  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  ail,  my  dear  friend,  but  I  am  none  the 
less  troubled,  every  little  while,  with  the  idea  that  the 
Baroness  Hilda  may  perhaps  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
calumny,  and  that  God  has  given  permisaion,  not  that  her 
Boul  should  visit  me,  but  that  my  own  mind  should  be  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  recollection  of  her,  as  to  bring 
her  image  before  my  eyes,  and  thus  influence  me  to  mako 
researches  into  the  truth  of  the  matter." 

"  But  what  was  the  charge  brought  against  this  famous 
baroness,  then?" 

"  That  she  fabricated  aa  audacious  falsehood,  with  the 
design  of  depriving  Baron  Olaus  of  his  rightful  in- 
heritance." 

"  Will  you  pie: 
I  feel  extremely  ci 
spectre." 

"  Certainly,  I  intended  to  do  i 
not  long. 

"  Baron  Magnus  de  IValdamora,  who  was  com- 
monly called  '  the  great  iarl  '  (though  '  iarl  '  means  prop- 
erly 'count,'  the  term  ia  very  commonly  applied  to  all 
nobles  of  a  certain  rank  and  importance),  had  two  sons. 
The  elder,  Adetstan,  was  quick,  impetuous,  and  ardent 
in  disposition,  while  (he  younger,  Olaus,  at  present  sur- 
named  the  Snow  Man,  was  mild,  affectionate,  and  stu- 
dious. They  were  both  tall,  handsome,  and  strong,  and 
together  were  their  father's  pride.  His  fortune  waa  con- 
siderable—  an  unnsiial  advantage  in  our  country,  where 
the  wealth  of  the  nobility  was  immensely  diminished  by 
the  reduction  of  1680.     The  right  of  primogeniture  doa» 
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ell  nne  that  story,  too,  M.  Goefle  P 
s  about  it,  since  you  have  seen  this 


;  and,  fortunately,  it  is 
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not  prevail  with  ns,  but  all  the  eons  inherit  equfllly. 
Still,  evea  half  of  this  inheritance  was,  it  might  seem, 
enough  to  satisfy  either  of  the  brothers,  and  if  there  waa 
ever  a  young  man  who  appeared  incapable  of  jealousy  it 
waa  Olaua  —  a  youth  of  calm  exterior,  iudiued  to  quiet 
raillery,  for  whom  the  father  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  pref- 
erence, and  who  was  generally  more  hked  than  hïa  older 
brother. 

"The  latter  was  of  a  noble  character,  but  his  frank 
nesa  was  so  great  as  sometimes  to  verge  upon  rudeness. 
He  had  early  ehowD  an  active  disposition,  and  had  a  pas- 
sion for  travelling  and  novelty.  At  thirty  he  had  already 
been  all  over  Europe,  and,  during  his  stay  in  France,  had 
acquired  certain  philosophical  views,  which  caused  great 
apprehensions  to  the  elder  members  of  his  family,  and 
even  to  his  father.  His  friends  wished  him  to  marry, 
and  he  agreed  to  do  bo,  requiring  only  that  his  bride 
should  be  the  choiee  of  hia  heart.  Accordingly  he  mar- 
ried a  beautiful  young  lady  whom  he  had  known  in 
France,  the  Countess  Ililda  de  Biisen,  an  orphan  of  a 
noble  Danish  family,  who  had  no  otlier  dowry  than  her 
mental  attractions,  her  beauty,  and  her  virtue.  This  was 
a  great  deal,  you  would  say,  and  I  am  entirely  of  your 
opinion.  It  was  also  that  of  the  old  Baron  Magnus, 
who,  although  at  first  disposed  to  disapprove  of  the  con- 
nection as  a  mere  love-match,  soon  learned  to  love  and 
cheriah  his  daughter-in-law. 

"  Some  assert  that  Olaus  waa  disappoiuled  at  this  recon- 
ciliation, and  that  he  had  tried  to  make  a  quarrel  between 
his  father  and  Adelstan,  It  has  been  hinted,  moreover, 
that  Baron  Magnus,  who  waa  a  strong  and  healthy  man, 
died  in  a  very  sudden  manner.  Both  these  charges  are 
of  old  date,  and  absolutely  without  any  proof. 

"  What  is  certain,  however,  is,  that  from  the  time  of 
sharing  the  inheritance  there  existed  a  serious  miauudcr- 
atanding  between  the  two  brothers.  My  father  himself 
was  present  during  a  certain  discussion  about  the  prop- 
erty, when  Baron  Adelstan  spoke  in  the  biilerest  manner 
It)  Olans,  who  had  reproached  him  mildly  for  having  lived 
BO  much  at  a  distance  from  his  family,  neglecting  hi* 
16 
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liome  duties  and  rcEpoasibilities,  in  order  to  gratify  hii 
taste  for  travelling. 

"  '  My  fatlier,'  he  said,  '  never  knew  the  value  of  your 
hypocritical  affection.  Perhaps  he  understands  it  only  too 
well,  now  that  he  is  in  his  grave  !  ' 

"  The  bitterness  of  this  sarcasm,  and  the  moderation 
with  which  Olaus  received  it,  caused  my  father  to  expreaa 
great  disapproval  of  the  fj-ighlful  suspicion  which  the  elder 
brother  iiinied.  Adelstan  said  no  more,  but  he 
limated  Ihat  he  had  changed  his  opinion.  Many  utter- 
ances of  his  to  the  same  effect  are  remembered,  whose 
implicalions  have  remained  without  proof,  but — at  least 
as  fiir  as  some  persoaB  about  him  are  concerned — not 
without  weight. 

"  Baron  Magnus  hod  not  laid  aside  any  such  sums  of 
mouey  as  would  aduiit  of  the  purchase  by  one  brother 
from  the  other  of  either  portion  of  the  real  estate,  and  the 
question  of  selling  the  lands  and  the  chateau  therefore 
came  up.  Olaus  refused  the  income  which  his  brother 
offered  to  settle  upon  him,  notwithstanding  that  the 
HQiouut  was  larger  than  he  himself  offered  to  Adelataa 
in  case  the  lands  should  be  adjudged  to  him.  The  plan 
of  selling  had,  however,  to  be  given  up,  for  no  purchasers 
came  forward.  This  immense  chateau,  situated  in  a  re- 
mole  region  on  the  con^nea  of  a  wilderness,  was  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  modem  society,  whose 
tendency  is  to  draw  people  to  the  capital,  or  southern  prov- 
inces. My  father,  liowever,  succeeded  in  making  a  cleai  , 
statement  of  the  whole  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  es- 
tate, and  on  this  basis  he  fixed  upon  a  proper  figure  for 
the  annuity  to  be  paid  to  the  one  brother,  by  whichever 
should  continue  in  possession  of  the  domain,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  cast  lots  for  the  choice.  The  result  was  i-i  favor 
of  the  elder  brother.  < 

"Otaus  showed  no  vexation,  but  it  is  asserted  that  he 
was,  in  fact,  extremely  chagrined,  and  that  he  lamented 
to  those  in  his  confidence  the  unjust  fate  which  drove 
away  from  the  heritage  of  his  fathers  a  person  like  him* 
self,  accustomed  to  a  country  life,  and  fond  of  quiet,  ia 
order  1o  bestow  this  beautiful  residence  upon  a 
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Btant  and  restless  being  like  Adelatan.  By  sueh  com- 
plaiats,  by  the  friendly  familiarity  of  Ina  manners,  and  by 
liberal  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  numoroua  retaioera  of  the 
boose,  he  formed  for  bimaelf  a  parly  of  adherents  who  soon 
threatened  to  impede  the  elder  brother  in  managing  his 
Affairs,  and  even  in  raaiiitaiaing  his  domestic  authority. 

"  My  father,  who  waa  obliged  to  remain  here  some 
■weeks,  while  concluding  the  settlement  of  tbe  estate,  per- 
ceived all  this,  but  he  had  growa  weary  of  these  constant 
family  dissensions,  and  probably  he  did  less  than  justice 
to  the  frank  and  loyal  character  of  the  elder  brother.  He 
seeras  to  have  been  very  much  influenced  by  the  plaus- 
ible manners  aud  apparent  gooduesa  of  heart  of  Oiaus, 
and,  except  where  questinna  of  equity  were  couccrned,  in 
which  case  my  father  waa  rigorously  impartial,  the  younger 
brother  was  his  favorite.  My  father  went  away  after 
having  endeavored  to  arrange  for  the  residence  of  both 
brothers  at  the  chateau.  Olaus  was  anxious  to  retain  at 
least  a  foothold  at  Stollborg,  but  Adelstan  refused  to  allow 
him  this  privilege,  with  a  firmness  that  seemed  somewhat 

"  Aa  soon  as  Oiaun  left  for  Stockholm,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  establish  himself,  Adelstan  sent  for  his  wife, 
who,  during  these  diseussions  about  the  property,  had 
been  residing  with  a  friend  at  Falun,  together  with  her 
young  son,  then  only  a  few  months  old,  and  the  young 
couple  went  to  housekeeping  at  Waldemora.  And 
now  it  was,  after  many  suspicions  and  much  gossiping 
talk,  that  a  secret  was  discovered  —  or  so  it  was  stated 
—  which  the  young  people  had  hitherto  concealed  from 
the  public.  Baroneas  Hilda  was  said  to  be  a  Catholic, 
She  had  been  brought  up  in  France,  and  there  —  accord- 
ing to  the  Btoriea  in  circulation  —  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  an  aunt  and  the  circle  of  her  friends,  had  im- 
prudently devoted  herself  to  theological  studies,  and 
had  been  led  away  by  the  pride  of  knowledge  to  abjure 
the  religion  of  her  fathers,  ■which  she  was  taught  to 
believe  waa  of  too  recent  date.  It  was  even  said  that 
false  miracles  had  been  employed,  so  as  to  extort  fi-ora 
her  imprudent  vowa.     On  these  points  I  can  give  you  u* 
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informalion  of  any  kind.  I  might  have  been  scqnaîaled 
with  the  baroness,  but  no  opportunity  occnrred  of  brinffing 
us  together,  and  we  uerer  met.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  very  intelligeai,  and  thoroughly  educated.  It  is 
c{<iite  possible  that  she  may  have  cbaaged  her  religion 
]'rom  conscientious  motives  and  inteUectnal  conviction  ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  acquit  her  on  this  chai^  with  a 
great  deal  of  philosophy.  Unfortuoatcly,  the  public 
Muld  not  be  brought  to  do  this.  In  Sweden,  there  is 
a  very  strong  attachment  to  the  established  religion,  and 
the  dissenters  are  so  few  that  they  ore  at  once  marked 
ont  from  the  rest  of  the  commanily.  They  at^  fre- 
quently rebuked,  and  even  persecuted  ;  not  so  cruelly  as 
in  less  enlightened  times,  but  with  sni^cient  harshness  to 
render  their  lives  painful  and  miserable.  The  law  even 
admits  of  their  being  exiled. 

"A  terrific  scandal  therefore  arose,  when  it  was  dia 
covered,  or  was  supposed  to  be  so,  that  ihe  baroness, 
who  bad  always  been  rather  lax  in  her  attendance  at 
the  parish  church,  had  secretly  erected  a  chape)  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  this  very  old  donjon  ;  where,  unable  la 
command  the  services  of  u  priest  of  her  religion,  sha 
was  in  the  habit  of  offering  up  special  and  private 
prayers  of  her  own.  This  secret  worship  the  peasants 
regarded  as  little  belter  than  sorcery.  However,  as  the 
baroness  did  not  attempt  to  make  proselytes,  and  never 
spoke  of  her  religion,  the  matter  was  gradually  hushed 
up.  She  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  her  lovely  char< 
acter  overcame  many  prejudices. 

"  The  yonng  couple  had  now  been  established  at  Wal- 
demora  for  about  three  years,  with  (heir  oue  sou,  whom 
they  idohzed.  The  sweet  temper  of  the  baroness  bad 
modified  the  slight  harshness  of  her  husband's  dispo* 
sition,  which  arose  from  his  uncompromising  indepen- 
dence and  inlegrity  of  character.  They  were  beloved 
add  appreciaied;  and  both  the  relainers  of  the  family 
and  the  neighbors  were  beginning  lo  forget  all  about 
Olaus,  not  withstanding  the  letters  that  he  frequently 
wrote,  so  as  to  have  Ihe  pleasure  of  signing  himself 
'TUe  poor  exile!'     Pastor   Mickelson,  the 
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the  parisli,  whose  church  you  probably  saw  about  baK 
a  league  from  here,  was  Olaus's  most  faithful  adhcreut. 
Olaus  had  always  made  a  great  display  of  piety  ;  while 
Adelstan'a  toleratioo  was  excessively  vexatious  to  the 
pastor,  who  was  somewhat  fanatical  in  his  Lutheranism. 
The  baron,  moreover,  had  exerted  his  influence  to  have 
a  certain  ceremony  of  the  divine  service  discontinued  ; 
namely,  the  employment  of  a  certain  staff  which  the 
beadle  used  in  his  official  duty  of  awakening  those  who 
fell  asleep  during  the  scrmou.  The  question  was  brought 
before  tlie  bishop,  who  decided  upon  a  compi'omise  ; 
the  beadle  was  to  be  allowed  to  tickle  the  noses  of  the 
sleepers  with  a  switch,  but,  not  to  rap  tiiem  over  the 
bead  wilh  the  stick.  The  pastor  never  forgave  Baroa 
Adelatan  for  this  assault  upon  his  authority,  and  still 
less  the  young  baroness,  whe  was  said  to  have  laughed 
at  this  Daleturlian  method  of  enforcing  devotion  by 
blows  with  a  staff.  He  never  ceased  annoying  the  young 
iarl  and  his  wife,  and  was  always  stirring  up  against 
them  the  country  people  ;  themselves  very  prone  to  relig- 
ious intolcraDCe. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  the  jonng  couple  persevered  in 
trying  lo  promote  improvements  on  their  estate.  The 
baron  was  severe  in  dealing  with  abuses,  and  drove  off 
without  pity  all  persons  of  disreputable  ciiaracter  ;  he 
also  put  an  end  to  the  shameful  practice  of  inflicting 
stripes  on  servants,  and  to  the  humiliatiug  relics  of  the 
past  serfage  of  the  country  people.  The  Dalccarliaa 
peasant  is  usually  well  disposed,  but  he  is  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  being  a  friend  of  progress.  Many  of  them 
were  loath  to  part  with  the  old  abuses,  and  found  it  dif- 
ficult lo  reconcile  themselves  to  asserting  their  personal 
dignity. 

"One  day  —  truly  a  most  unhappy  day  —  the  haron 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Stockholm  on  Imsiness  ;  and  as  it 
was  the  time  of  the  autumn  rains,  which  made  travelling 
difficult,  and  often  impracticable,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  wife  behind  at  the  chateau.  As  he  was  re- 
turning to  his  home  in  about  a  fortnight  fixim  this  time, 
Baron  Adelstan  was  assassinated  in  tlie  gorges  of  Falim. 
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IIo  hn.ll  travelled  on  borseback  ;  and,  in  his  impudence  \a 
ttàa  \ni  beloved  Hilda,  had  ridden  on  in  advance,  leaving 
bis  people  to  fioisb  a  meal  which  seemed  to  him  rather 
too  protracted.  He  wna  then  thirty-three  years  old,  and 
his  widow  twenty-fourn 

"  This  murder  made  a  great  esciteiaent,  aod  astounded 
the  whole  country.  In  many  districts  the  Dalecarliana 
are  fierce  and  passionate,  and  among  these  mountain!) 
tbe  Norwegian  duel,  with  knives,  is  still  in  vogue,  but 
eucb  a  thing  as  a  cowardly  and  secret  assassination  is 
almost  unexampled.  Tbe  people  in  tbe  vicinity  did  not 
venture  to  accuse  any  one,  and  indeed  they  had  no 
grounds  for  doing  so.  Certain  foreign  miners  disap- 
peared suddenly  from  Falun,  hut  they  could  not  be 
traced.  Baron  Adelslan  had  not  heen  robbed,  and  ihere 
was  hut  one  person  in  the  world  for  whose  iuierest  it 
was  to  get  rid  of  him.  Some  whifperad  cautiously  the 
name  of  Baron  Olaus  ;  but  the  majority  rejected  each  a 
suspicion  with  horror,  and  my  father  first  of  all. 

"Baron  Olaua  appeared  overwlielmed  with  despair  at 
his  brother's  death.  Ho  hastened  into  the  country, 
weeping  and  lamenting  rather  too  ostentatiously,  per- 
haps, and  testifying  the  most  disinterested  devotion  to 
his  sister-in-law.  Every  one  was  very  much  edified  by 
bis  conduct,  escept  tbe  baroness  herself,  who  received 
bim  with  extreme  coldness,  and,  after  several  hours, 
requested  bim  to  leave  her  alone  with  her  grief;  for 
which  she  could  not  be  consoled.  The  haron  accord- 
ingly left,  to  the  great  regret  of  tbe  retainers  of  ihs 
family,  whom  he  had  quite  overpowered  with  gifts  and 
kindness.  On  the  very  evening  of  bis  departure,  little 
Harold,  the  son  of  the  baroness,  was  taken  with  con- 
vulsions, and  died  before  morning. 

"  Driven  quite  to  despair  by  this  final  blow,  tbe  un- 
happy mother  lost  all  prudence,  and  loudly  accused 
Oluus  of  haviug  first  caused  the  assassination  of  her 
husband,  and  then  of  poisoning  her  child,  so  as  to  get 
possession  of  their  fortune.  But  her  cries  were  unan- 
swered—  they  did  not  even  reach  the  outer  world 
There  was  no  skilful  physician  within  reach,  to  veriijf 
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the  nature  of  the  child's  deuth,  and  none  of  her  domca* 
tics  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  seeking  for  proofs  aguiast 
Buroa  Olatia.  Pastor  Mickelson,  who  practiaed  as  a 
physician  in  his  parish,  declared  that  Harold  hud  died 
as  children  otten  do,  from  the  effects  of  teething,  and 
that  the  poor  baroness  was  unjust  and  insane  ;  which, 
uulbrtunately,  was  very  possible. 

"Baron  Olaua  had  not  gone  far  when  word  reached 
him  of  his  nephew's  death  ;  upon  which  he  at  once 
returned,  apparently  as  fnll  of  grief  as  the  baroncas 
herself.  She,  however,  overwhelmed  him  with  maledic- 
tions, to  which  he  only  replied  by  sad  and  hearl-rendlng 
smiles.  Every  one  lamented  lier  misfortunes  ;  as  a 
widow,  a  niotlier,  even  as  an  insane  person,  she  was  a 
worthy  object  of  compassion  ;  but  no  one  thought  of  accus- 
ing the  gênerons,  the  patient,  the  sensible  Olaus.  Per- 
haps be  was  thought  even  more  to  be  pitied  than  she,  as 
being  doomed  to  endure  suspicions  so  outrageous.  He 
was  admired,  moreover,  for  not  allowing  iiimaelf  to  be 
irritated  ;  his  very  complaints  were  uttered  in  a  tone  full 
of  tenderness,  and  he  be^ed  Hilda  to  continue  to  reside 
at  the  chateau,  and  to  live  with  him  as  a  sister  with  a 
brother.  For  my  part,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 
baron  is  a  great  knave,  aad  that  he  did  not  regret  his 
nephew's  death,  and  yet  I  am  far  from  considering  him 
an  actual  monster  ;  he  has  never  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  man  of  sufficient  boldness  to  commit  great  crimes. 
The  baroness  had  suffered  too  ranch,  and  was  in  a  state 
of  too  much  mental  excitement  to  be  able  to  judge  coolly. 
She  charged  him  with  having  killed  father,  brother,  and 
nephew  ;  and  all  at  once  she  formed  a  singular  resolu- 
tion, which  I  think  was  an  act  of  vengeance  and  despair, 
and  altogether  an  ill-judged  measuro. 

"She  called  together  the  magistrates  aad  civic  author- 
ities of  the  province,  and  declared  to  them,  in  presence 
of  all  her  own  household,  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  that 
Bbe  intended  to  maintain  all  the  hereditary  rights  of  the 
child  whoso  natural  guardian  she  was.  She  made  this 
declaration  with  great  energy,  and  annoimced  that  sho 
should  proceed  to  Stockholm,  in  order  to  have  her  ooiidi- 
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tion  fully  autheDticated,  and  to  ascertain  her  legal  righti 
uoiil  the  birlli  of  her  child. 

'■Earon  Olaus  listened  to  this  declaration  with  great 
cuhnaess,  and  replied,  in  substance,  thus  : 

"  *  Il  ia  perfectly  unnecessary  to  espose  yourself  to  tha 
fiitigueu  and  risks  of  this  jouraey.  The  hope  that  my 
dear  brother's  lineage  will  be  revived  fills  me  with  satifi- 
faction,  nor  will  I  consent  to  a  renewal  of  any  controver- 
sies. It  is  evident  that  my  presence  annoys  and  irritateii 
you,  and  never  shall  ic  he  said  that  the  disturbed  state  of 
your  mind  was  aggravated  by  any  voluntary  act  of  mine. 
I  will  myself  withdraw,  therefore,  and  will  not  return  here 
until  after  the  birth  of  your  child  —  always  supposing 
that  you  are  not  deceived  as  to  your  condition.' 

"  Olaus  did,  in  fact,  depart,  saying  to  everybody  that 
he  did  not  believe  a,  word  of  this  story  of  pregnancy,  but 
that  be  was  in  no  haste  to  enter  into  his  inheritance. 

"  '  For  the  sake  of  propriety,  and  in  consideration  of 
my  sister-in-law's  unhappy  slate  of  excitement,'  he  added, 
'  1  prefer  to  wait,  and  can  very  well  afford  to  do  so  for  a 
year,  if  neceasary,  so  that  the  truth  may  be  established.' 

"These  were  the  views  he  expressed  to  my  father  at 
Stockholm,  whither  be  now  immediately  returned,  and 
my  father,  I  remember,  blamed  bim  jbr  bciûg  too  con- 
fiding, and  over-delicate.  He  thought  Barouesa  Hilda 
had  invented  (Lis  posthumous  child,  and  iatimat«d  tbai  it 
would  not  be  the  first  time  that  a  widow  had  brought  for- 
ward a  supposititious  heir  so  as  to  despoU  the  rightful 
inheritor.  The  baron,  however,  replied  with  infinite 
mildness  : 

"  '  What  would  you  have  me  do?  I  am  tired  of  the 
hateful  suspicions  which  this  exasperated  woman  is  trying 
to  fasten  upon  me,  and  can  boat  refute  thcra  by  proving  the 
disinterestedness  of  my  own  conduct.  And  furthermore, 
to  provide  against  being  pursued  by  her  haired  even  here, 
I  think  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  travel  until  my  affaira 
can  be  settled.'  . 

"  Shortly  after  this  Baron  Olaua  went  to  Russia,  where'  I 
he  was  received  by  the  czarina  with  much  attention,  and  | 
where  he  began  to  construct  that  web  of  intrigues  whoso  I 
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TCBult  lias  been  to  make  him  one  of  the  moat  tenacious 
and  dangerous  of  the  cap-party  of  the  Diet,  It  has  been 
aeserted  that  his  character  developed  verj  rapidly  during 
his  slay  at  the  Russian  court,  and  that,  at  his  return,  lie 
had  acquired  such  views,  manners,  and  principles,  as  caused 
him,  IVom  that  time,  to  appear  totally  cbanged.  lie  was 
still  always  tranquil  and  smiling,  bnt  there  was  something 
terrible  in  his  tranquillity,  something  sinister  in  bis  smile. 
He  was  still  friendly  and  caressing  in  his  munner  to  in- 
feriors, but  his  friendliness  was  contemptuous,  and  his 
caresses  the  soft  touch  of  the  covered  claw.  In  short,  he 
was  precisely  what  be  is  to-day  —  except  so  far  us  ad- 
vancing years  and  ill-health  have  intensified  his  more 
gloomy  traits  —  a  problematic  being,  who  ia  either  the 
nioat  consummate  of  villains  or  the  victim  of  a  most 
strange  combination  of  terrible  circumstances.  lie  now 
entered  upon  a  career  of  intrigue  and  crime,  which  the 
czarina  has  shown  great  skill  in  turning  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage, and  of  wliich  the  virtuous  baron  himself  was 
very  soon  heard  to  speak  with  complaisant  admiration  ; 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  be  began  to  be  called  '  The 
Snow  Man,'  either  to  signify  that  his  heart  had  been  frozen 
daring  his  residence  in  Itussia,  or  that  his  reputation  hod, 
aa  it  were,  thawed  in  tbe  clearer  and  warmer  sunshine 
of  hia  own  country.  The  surname  was  made  tbe  more 
appropriate  by  hia  physical  cbaracteri sties,  for,  in  the 
course  of  time,  a  livid  palenesa  became  the  habitual  color 
of  hÎH  face,  his  hair  turtied  prematurely  gray,  his  carriage 
was  stiff,  and  his  bloated  hands  were  invariably  as  cold  as 

"  But  I  must  not  anticipate.  This  change  in  the  baron, 
which  was,  perhaps,  only  the  effect  of  an  exhausting  strug- 
gle against  unjust  suspicions,  did  not  become  thusstrikiug 
until  after  the  death  or  disappearance  of  all  the  persons 
whose  existence  might  have  beeo  disadvantageous  to  him. 
While  still  in  Russia  he  caused  it  to  be  reported  in  Sweden 
that  he  was  mortally  ill,  and  it  was  believed  by  many  that 
this  was  one  of  the  first  proofs  of  his  accomplishments  as 
an  intriguer.  This  reportwasaaidto  be  totally  unfounded  ; 
and  when  it  was  afterwards  asked  what  reason  he  (lould 
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liave  had  ioi  the  Btrange  whim  of  declaring  that  be  woe 
dying  at  St.  Petersburg,  his  euemies  alleged  that  it  ■ 
to  relieve  Baroness  Hilda  from  her  fear  of  him,  and  ihua 
preveot  her  from  coming  lo  have  lier  child  born  at 
Stoekholm.  Unfortuaatelj  —  lam  stating  the  views  of 
s  of  Olaiis— the  baroness  fell  into  this  snare, 
led  at  Waldemora  during  the  summer,  and, 
when  hev  pregnancy  was  ao  far  advanced  that  it  was  im-' 
possible  for  her  to  travel  (she  had  become  quite  feeble  ia 
L'onseqttence  of  her  many  afflictions).  Baron  Olaus  sud- 
denly reappeared,  as  well  and  active  as  ever,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  chateau. 

"  There,  Christian,  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you  of  the  story 
as  it  is  geoenilly  current.  The  sequel  is  a  secret  history. 
What  the  facts  are,  can  only  be  conjectured  or  imagined, 
until  the  proofs  shall  be  discoverec),  if  any  such  exist,  and 
'jhall  ever  como  to  light. 

"  The  baroness  was  so  frightened  at  learning  that  the 
baron  was  slaying  at  Pastor  Mickclson's,  that  she  re- 
solved to  shut  herself  up  in  the  old  chateau,  which  wa» 
so  very  limited  in  extent  —  for  the  new  guard  had  not 
then  beea  built —  that  it  could  easily  be  defended  by  a 
small  number  of  faithful  servants.  At  the  head  of  these 
were  Adam  Stenson,  already  grown  old  in  the  service  at 
the  chateau,  and  a  confidential  female  attendant,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten. 

"Now,  what  took  place  after  that?  It  has  been  said 
that  the  baron  succeeded  in  corrupting  all  the  guardians 
of  Stollhorg,  even  the  confidential  waiting-woman  and 
the  incorruptible  Stenson.  But  I  would  risk  my  right 
hand  on  the  faith  of  Stenson  ;  and,  indeed,  the  continued 
good  understanding  between  this  excellent  man  and  the 
bai'on,  is  to  me  almost  conclusive  proof  of  the  innocence 
of  the  latter.  There  are  two  versions  of  the  couclusioa 
of  this  tragedy  ;  one  ia  that  the  baron  imprisoned  his 
sister-in-law  so  closely,  and  made  her  so  unhappy  in  Stoll- 
horg, that  she  actually  died  of  sorrow  and  chagrin  ;  the 
other  is,  that  she  was  already  insane  when  she  took  up  her 
abode  there,  that  she  soon  became  liable  to  dreadful 
fits   of  mania,  and    died    amidst   transports  of  impioua 
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(ury,  cursing  the  evangelical  religion,  and  proclaiming  the 
kingdom  of  Satan. 

"  Amid  all  these  varying  rumora  there  is,  however,  one 
fact  certain,  and  that  is  that  her  pregnancy  was  a  simu- 
lated one.  Ton  months  after  her  hiieband's  death,  in  the 
last  days  of  the  year  1 746,  the  baroness  died  at  Stollborg, 
where  she  had  been  living  for  three  moaths  in  a  state  of 
bodily  languor  and  menial  disorder.  On  her  death-bod, 
she  formally  acknowledged  to  Pastor  Mickelson  and  Iho. 
baron,  that  she  had  not  been  pregnant,  but  bad  intended 
to  bring  forward  a  counterfeit  child,  who  was  to  have  heen 
a  hoy,  in  order  to  retain  the  control  of  her  husband's  prop- 
erty, and  to  gratify  her  hatred  of  Baroa  Olaus.  There 
is  still  a  third  version,  which  I  really  only  menlion  with 
reluctance.  It  b  that  the  baroness  actually  died  of  star- 
vation in  this  donjon,  but  this  Stensou  has  always  emphat- 
ically denied.  Whatever  the  facts  are,  the  last  moments 
of  Hilda  are  enveloped  ia  mystery.  None  of  her  own 
relatives  were  living,  and  her  husband's  family,  frightened 
at  the  reports  that  prevailed  about  her  religious  opinions, 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  whole  business,  and  did  not  move 
in  her  behalf.  They  had,  in  i'act,  always  liked  the  com- 
pliant OiauB,  who  flattered  their  prejudices,  better  than 
the  high-spirited  Adelstan,  who  was  constantly  offending 
them.  It  is  said  that  this  story  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
king,  and  that  he  had  meant  to  investigate  it,  hut  that  the 
senate,  in  which  Olaus  had  powerful  &iends,  requested  his 
majesty  to  attead  to  his  own  business — that  is,  to  attend 
to  nothing  at  all. 

"  My  father  was  in  very  ill-health  when  Baron  Olaus 
came  to  tell  him  his  own  version  of  his  sisler-iu-iaw's 
death.  For  the  first  time  my  fatlier  manifested  some  sur- 
prise, and  even  a.  disposition  to  blame  the  baron.  He  told 
him  he  had  done  wrong  to  expose  himself  to  such  grave 
suspicions,  aad  that  if  proceedings  should  be  commenced 
against  him  his  defence  would  be  difficult.  The  baron, 
on  this,  showed  him  the  declaration  of  Pastor  Mickelson, 
ia  his  double  capacity  of  clergyman  and  physician,  iii 
which  he  testified  to  the  feigned  pregnancy  of  the  baron- 
ess, and  to  her  death,  in  consequence  of  an  illness  of 
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which  lie  had  made  a  careful  diagnosis,  and  had  treated 
in  &  skilful  and  judicious  manner,  as  all  the  pli}rsiciaas  | 
who  bad  eince  been  consulted  on  the  subject  had  agreed. 
Moreover,  he  produced  the  declaration  of  the  baronesa, 
signed  by  her  own  band,  afBrmiug  that  she  had  made  a 
faJHe  representation  of  her  condition.  Thia  paper  ray 
father  examined  rigorously,  and  even  caused  it  to  be  scru- 
linized  by  experts  in  handwriling,  but  he  found  it  impreç.  ' 
nable.  iitill,  I  remember  that  he  blamed  the  barou  for 
not  having  called  in  ten  physicians,  instead  of  one  only, 
for  authenticating  the  facta  for  his  own  defence  in  so 
weighty  a  matter.  But  he  never  suspected  him  of  any 
crime  or  imposture,  and  iu  this  belief  he  died,  a  short 
time  afterwards. 


■'  After 


e  heard  against  the  baron, 
B  him  hated,  but  ho  very 
;  there  was  no  one  whose 
his  supposed  victims,  anâ 
and  bold  enough  lo  defy 
done  this,  although  then 
e  ready  to  do  this  moment 


whose  coudiict  began  to  mak 
soon  made  himself  feared  also 

no  one  came  forward  generous 
him.  I  myself  would  have 
young  at  the  bar,  as  I  should  t 

if  my  suspicions  were  Bufficiently  aroused.  But  I  ' 
naturally  influenced  by  my  father's  opinion,  nnd  he  had 
never  gone  fuilher  than  to  find  fault  with  Olaua  for  not 
being  prudent  enough  in  his  own  behalf.  Besides,  my 
father's  death  took  place  just  about  that  time,  and  you  can 
readily  imagine  that  my  sorrow,  which  was  very  keen, 
diverted  my  mind  from  other  objects, 

"  I  inherited  the  management  of  the  baron's  law  busi- 
ness, and,  as  I  have  said,  notwithstanding  the  iucreosing 
dislike  with  which  his  political  conduct  and  his  personal 
manners  have  inspired  me^  I  have  never  from  that  day  to 
thia  been  able  to  iind  the  least  proof  of  the 
which  ho  is  charged,  or  even  to  get  hold  of  any  probable 
or  reliable  evidence  on  the  subject.  Among  his  tenantry 
and  retainers  there  has  been  a  reaction  in  opinion  about 
him,  as  might  well  have  been  expected  ; 
no  longer  needed  their  sympathy,  he  took  no  further  pains 
to  make  hi meelf  popular.  His  domestics  are  all  strangers, 
persons  whom  he  substituted  for  the  old  servants  immedi- 
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Dtely  upon  taking  possession  of  tbe  estate,  and  lie  pays 
lliem  in  a  manner  to  secure  trom  them  blind  obedience 
and  absolute  discretion,  Stenson  is  the  only  one  of  the 
old  household  whom  ho  has  retained  ;  he  employed  him 
for  a  long  time  ns  steward,  but  at  last  allowed  him  to  r&- 
tire,  OQ  acuoimi.  of  his  great  age.  He  provides  him  with 
a  suitable  retreat,  an  honorable  pension,  and  has  always 
treated  him  with  great  respect,  and  even  with  marked 
friendliaess.  This  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  that 
Stenson  was  his  accomplice  ;  but,  Christian,  it  is  this 
very  fact  that  satisfies  me  as  to  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  which  makes  my  own  conscience  easy  ;  for  Stenson  is 
actually  a  holy  man,  a  model  of  all  the  Christian  virtues  " 

VIÏI. 

/~'HK1STIAN  had  liatened  attentively  to  the  lawyer's 
^^  naiTalive,  and,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  he 
observed  : 

'^  There  isa  great  deal  in  this  history  thiit  seems  lo  me 
extremely  ambiguous.  I  feel  sorry  for  that  poor  Baron- 
ess Hilda  ;  of  all  ihe  persons  of  this  drama,  she  is  the 
one  who  interests  me  the  most.  Who  knows  whether 
she  did  not  really  die  of  starvation  in  this  horrible  cham- 
ber, as  BO  many  believe." 

"  Ah  I  that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  !  "  cried  M, 
Goefle.  "The  idea  really  tormented  me,  so  raueh  has 
been  said  about  it  ;  but  Stenson,  who  assuredly  would 
never  have  allowed  such  a  thing  to  happen,  gave  me  his 
word  of  honor  that  he  had  served  and  waited  upon  the 
baroness  to  the  last,  and  was  with  her  during  her  last 
moments.  She  did  really  die  of  inanition,  but  it  was 
because  her  stomach  refused  to  retain  food.  The  baron 
spared  no  paius  to  furnish  her  with  whatever  she  desired." 

"  No  doubt."  replied  Christian  ;  "  if  he  is  as  adroit  as 
your  story  indicates,  he  would  be  unlikely  to  commit  a 
vBcless  murder.  All  that  he  needed  was  to  kill  the  poor 
lady  with  fear  or  grief.  But  there  is  still  another  espla- 
uation,  M.  Goofle  ;  my  own  version  !  " 
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"What  la  that?" 

"  That  ehe  is  not  dead." 

"That  ia  imposaihle.  And  still,  no  oiia  evsr  knew 
what  waa  done  with  her  body." 

"There— you  aeo!" 

"The  pastor  rofuaed  it  burial  in  the  parish  ce  netery. 
There  ia  no  Catholic  cemetery  here,  and  it  would  seem 
lliat  she  muât  have  been  buried  by  night  in  Sanson's 
orchard,  or  elsewhere." 

■'  Why,  did  Stenson  never  tell  you?" 

"  Stenson  will  not  be  questioned  on  this  point,  Tha 
memory  of  the  baroness  is  at  once  dear  and  awful  to  him. 
He  loved  her  sincerely,  and  served  her  zealously  ;  but  he 
refuses  to  say  anything  about  her  relijrious  bcliel  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  and  it  both  terrifies  and  dii  tressBB 
him  to  have  the  subject  even  referred  to." 

"  Very  well  ;  but  what  does  he  say  of  the  baro'i?" 

"Nothing." 

"That  perhaps  is  sayiog  a  great  deal." 

"Very   (rue;    but    still,  silence    is   not  a  charqe 
murder." 

"Then  we  need  discuss  it  no  further,  if  you  arc  eat 
fled,  II.  Goefle.  And  after  all,  what  does  it  matter  to 
ua?  The  past  is  past.  Only,  you  said  that  the  sight  of 
that  spectre  liad  filled  your  mind  with  strange  doubts." 

"  That  was  only  because  it  is  a  weakness  of  our  profes- 
sion to  torn  everything  into  a  subject  of  investigation  — 
though  I  bave  always  tried  to  guard  myself  againat  it. 
We  have  enough  to  do  to  arrive  at  the  facta  of  the  dif- 
ferent cases  with  which  we  are  intrualed,  without  volun- 
teering to  batter  our  brains  over  those  that  do  not 
concern  us.  Beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  because  I  have  been 
idle  for  a  few  days  that  my  mind  keeps  at  work  in  spite 
of  myself,  and  that  I  bave  summoned  up  from  the  shad 
of  the  forgotten  past,  the  form  of  the  Baroness  Hilda— 

"Particularly,"  said  Christian,  "as  the  being  who 
appeared  to  yon  was  not  perhaps  a  vision,  but  qiiito 
simply  some  living  person,  whose  costume  happened  to 
be  like  that  of  the  old  picture." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  think  so,  but  people  who  puiS 
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througli  walls  are  noae  other  tbao  the  sad  iuhabitunta 
of  the  land  of  gloomy  imaginatioas," 

"Wait  a  moment,  M.  Goefle  ;  you  saw  the  pLaotom 
enter  ;  but  you  have  not  told  me  which  way  it  disai>- 
peared." 

"I  could  not,  aince  I  do  not  know.  I  should  say  ou 
the  same  side  where  it  came  in." 

"  By  the  setret  door,  (hen." 

"Is  there  one?" 

"Didyoti  not  know  it?" 

"No,  I  did  not,  really." 

"  Well,  then,  come  and  see  it." 

Christian  took  the  candle  and  lighted  M,  Goefle  to  Ilie 
Hpot  ;  but  the  secret  door  was  shut  from  the  outside.  It 
was  so  accurately  fitted  into  the  wood-work  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  panels,  which 
were  all  ornamented  with  a  similar  raised  moulding, 
and  so  thick  that  it  gare  back  the  sarao  dull  sound  tis 
the  rest  of  the  oak  wainscot.  Besides,  it  was  strongly 
fastened  behind  by  the  large  bolts  that  Christian  had 
noticed  the  evening  before.  lie  had  left  them  unfast- 
ened, but  they  bad  now  been  bolted,  probably  by  tlie 
Bamo  hand  that  had  padlo<',ke(I  the  oulsr  door  at  the  foot 
of  the  secret  etaircaae.  Christian  mentioned  all  this 
to  M.  Goefle,  who  was  obliged  to  take  his  word  for  it, 
as  he  had  bo  means  of  going  to  certify  the  facts. 

"Believe  mo,  M,  Goefle,"  said  Christian,  "either 
some  old  servant  of  M,  Slenson's  came  in  hero  yesterday 
to  put  the  room  in  order,  without  knowing  that  it  had 
been  invaded,  or  the  Baroness  Hilda  is  kept  a  prisoner 
eomewhere  in  the  building,  either  under  our  feet  or  over 
our  heads  ;  in  the  wallod-up  rooms  above,  for  aught  that 
I  know.  And  by  the  way,  how  about  that  built-up 
door  —  you  did  not  tell  me  where  it  led  to,  nor  why  it 
was  closed.  Atid  yet  that  seems  to  me  a  rather  inter- 
esting circumstance." 

"A  very  ordinary  one.  Stenaon  told  me  all  about  it. 
The  room  over  this  waa  for  a  long  time  completely  out 
of  repair.  When  the  Baroness  Hilda  took  refuge  at 
Stollborg,  she  had  the  door  closed  up  because  it  let  iu 
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the  wind  and  the  cold.  After  her  death,  Stenson  had 
it  opened,  to  make  repairs  in  the  masonry  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  building.  But  as  it  would  have  cost  more 
than  it  was  worth  to  make  the  place  habitable,  and  as 
nobody  would  have  ventured  to  occupy  rooms  that  were 
regarded  as  the  devil's  very  head-quarters,  on  account  of 
the  Catholic  chapel  that  was  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  there,  Stenson,  with  the  baron's  permission  —  as 
he  himself  told  me  —  built  it  up  solid  again  with  his  own 
hands.  He  did  this  both  out  of  economy  —  there  being 
no  further  use  for  the  door  —  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
superstitious  stories  in  circulation  about  the  old  building." 

**  Still,  M.  Goefle,  you  saw  the  supposed  phantom 
come  out  from  behind  the  map  of  Sweden  that  covers 
that  masonry?" 

"  Oh,  that  was  only  a  dream  I  Go  and  look,  Chris- 
tian. You  will  be  more  successful  than  I  was,  if  you 
can  find  a  practicable  door  there.  Do  you  think  I  did 
not  go  and  examine  the  place  as  soon  as  the  vision  dis- 
appeared?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Christian,  who  had  already  ascended 
the  stairs,  raised  the  map  of  Sweden,  and  was  rapping 
at  différent  parts  of  the  wall  beneath  it.  "  There's  noth- 
ing here  but  a  wall  as  thick  as  the  rest,  if  I  can  judge 
by  the  dulness  of  the  csound.  The  red  paint  also  is 
accurately  matched,  and  well  laid  on  across  the  joinings  ; 
but  did  you  notice,  M.  Goefle,  how  this  plaster  is 
scratched  in  the  middle  here?" 

''  Yes  ;  I  thought  it  had  been  done  by  a  rat  !  " 

" Very  strange  sort  of  work  for  a  rat!  Do  you  see 
what  regular  little  circles  he  has  traced  on  the  wall?" 

"True;  but  what  of  it?" 

"  Every  eifect  has  a  cause  ;  that  is  what  I  am  seeking. 
Did  you  not  say  that  among  the  sounds  you  had  heard 
there  was  a  scratching?" 

"  Yes  ;  a  grinding,  as  if  of  some  tool." 

"Well,  do  you  know  what  I  think  it  was?  Some 
feeble  or  unskilful  hand  trying  to  break  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  and  look  through." 
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■It  must  have  beea  with  a  nail,  thca,  or  somethiug 
,  still  smallor,  for  the  ecratcli  ia  the  plaster  ia  certainly  aot 
more  than  two  lines  deep." 

"Not  BO  much;  and  yet  it  has  beea  cat  into  perse- 
veriogly  in  many  places." 

"Stenson  may  ha,ve  made  those  marks,  to  fix  in  his 
mind  somclbing  or  other  (hat  he  did  not  choose  to  wrile 
down.  Come,  you  muat  l(now  how  to  decipher  all  sorts 
of  lapidary  inscriptions." 

"I  kuow  enough  to  Boy  that  it  ia  no  ioscriptioQ,  and 
belou^  lo  no  kno\vn  language.  I  hold  to  my  idea,  that 
it  W08  an  attempt  to  pierce  the  wall.  See,  in  each  place 
there  \%  a  small  bole  with  bevelled  edges,  made  with 
a  hhmt  instrument,  and  around  it  a  circle,  scratched  into 
the  white  of  tbo  plaater,  as  if  a  pair  of  sciasora  had  been 
used,  after  the  fashion  of  a  pair  of  dividers,  but  with  ouo 
prong  —  thai  serving  as  the  feeble  support — broken." 

"  You  are  ingenious." 

"  Ingenious  enough  for  that  ;  do  you  see  that  littls 
pile  of  white  dust  recently  fallen  on  the  upper  stair?" 

"Well?" 

"Well,  tiiia  person  —  whoever  you  may  choose  to 
consider  her,  an  illustrious  captive,  or  ati  old  servant, 
who  runs  about  tlie  building  at  all  hours  —  came  here 
last  night  ;  not  for  the  first  time,  bat  for  the  twentieth 
fit  least  —  to  try  and  look  through  this  wall.  Or,  slay 
' — better  yet!  She  knows  there  is  a  secret  there  — 
some  invisible  meaoa  of  opening  this  invisible  door  — 
and  she  is  searching,  and  feeling,  and  digging,  to  try  and 
discover  it.  If  we  watch  her  to-night  we  shall  find  a 
clue  to  the  mystery." 

"Upon  my  word,  that  is  a  good  idea,  and  I  accept  it 
Iba  more  willingly  because  it  relieves  my  miud  of  a  real 
burden.  Instead  of  being  a  seer  of  visions,  I  should 
then  have  seen  a  real  person.  I  very  much  prefci  to 
think  it  is  so,  although  I  am  a  little  ashamed  of  myself 
fur  having  liad  any  douhts  on  the  subject.  However, 
Christian,  I  must  tell  yon  one  thieg  frankly.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  prisoner  here,  for,  in  that  case, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  prison  and  a  jailer.  Now  this 
»7 
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room  was  c^n  on  both  âdes  when  joa  arrÎTed^  since 
yoa  came  in  bj  one  door  and  went  ont  by  the  other, 
and  there  is  no  one  for  a  jailer  except  Stenson,  who  is 
honest  and  devoted.'' 

^^  But  the  baroness  was  certainly  imprisoned  here  with 
more  or  less  seTcrity,  and  yonr  honest  St^ison  was  em- 
ployed here  then — ** 

^^No,  it  has  never  been  made  to  a{^>ear  that  there 
was  any  actual  imprisonment  ;  and  even  if  it  were  so, 
Stenson  was  not  master  of  Stollborg  at  that  time.  Now, 
when  he  alone  has  charge  of  it,  for  I  presume  you  do 
not  count  Ulphilas  as  anybody — " 

^*  Say  what  you  like,  M.  Croefle,  there  is  some  mysteiy 
here  ;  and  whatever  it  is,  whether  great  or  trifling,  I  mean 
to  solve  it.  But,  great  heavens,  what  am  I  thinking  about  ! 
Time  is  passing,  Pnflb  does  not  come  back,  and  here 
I  am  amusing  myself  by  inventing  a  romance  when  I 
ought  to  be  thinking  about  the  one  I  am  to  perform  !  I 
knew,  M.  Gk)efle,  that  when  you  made  me  eat,  you  would 
set  me  talking  and  make  me  forget  my  work  !  ^ 

*'  Well,  well,  my  boy,  make  your  preparations,  then. 
I  promised  to  help  you,  you  know  !  " 

^^  You  can't  help  me,  M.  Goefle,  I  must  have  my  assists 
ant.     I'll  go  and  look  him  up.** 

'*Very  well,  go  then.  In  the  meanwhile  I  will  go 
and  see  Stenson,  to  whom  I  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to 
pay  my  respects,  and  who  probably  does  not  know  I  am 
here.     He  never  comes  into  these  premises — " 

"Ah,  I  beg  your  pardon,  M.  Gk)efle,  he  does.  He 
came  in  here  only  a  little  while  ago.  I  saw  him  while 
you  had  gone  out.  There;  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  it. 
He  took  me  either  for  the  devil  or  for  a  ghost,  for  he  was 
in  an  awful  fright,  and  made  his  escape  stumbling,  and 
absolutely  out  of  his  wits  with  terror." 

••'  Pshaw  !  Really?  Is  he  so  much  of  a  coward  as 
that  ?  But  I  have  no  right  to  laugh  at  him,  after  imag* 
ining  that  I  saw  the  Gray  Lady,  He  certainly  cannot 
have  taken  vou  for  her  !  " 

^^  I  don't  kuow  who  he  took  me  for —  perhi^s  for  the 
ghost  of  Baron  Adelstan." 
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"  What?  Well,  it  is  possible.  There  is  his  portrait, 
opposite  to  his  wife's  ;  it  is  much  of  jour  size  and  fi^re. 
SliU — ia  that  costume — " 

"  I  had  ttol  put  it  on.  I  was  Slill  in  your  bluck 
clothes." 

"Why,  what  are  you  doing  now?    Masking?" 

"No,  I  only  put  my  muak  on  my  head  iu  tase  I 
should  bave  to  go  as  far  as  to  the  new  cimteau  to  liud 
Puffo." 

"  Let  me  see  the  mask — it  must  be  very  unpleasant." 

"  Not  at  all  ;  it  is  on  a  plan  of  my  own  ;  light  and 
supple,  all  of  silk,  and  lifiing  upon  the  head  like  the  visor 
of  a  cup  that  can  be  put  up  or  down  at  pleasui-e.  When 
raised  and  hidden  by  my  bat,  it  at  least  helps  to  bide 
my  bair,  which  is  so  thick  that  it  would  attract  attonliuo. 
WboQ  it  ia  down  —  I  find  it  very  eomforiable,  by  the 
way,  in  this  climate — it  is  in  uo  danger  of  falling,  and 
J  am  not  annoyed  by  being  conftaotly  obliged  to  lie  and 
untie  a  ribbon,  which,  moreover,  is  bablo  to  break  or  be- 
come entangled.     Sec  what  a  neat  invention  it  b  !  " 

"Excellent!  But  your  voice — bow  will  you  keep  from 
being  recognized  by  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  ia  my  talent,  my  specialty  !  You  know  it 
very  well,  for  you  have  been  present  at  one  of  my  per- 


"  True.  I  would  have  taken  my  oath  that  there  were 
a  dozen  of  you  in  the  box.  I  must  soe  you  this  evening, 
by  the  way  ;  I  shall  go  and  sit  with  the  audience,  but  I 
don't  waut  lo  know  the  piece  beforehand.  Well,  good 
luck  lo  you,  tny  boy  I  I'm  going  lo  try  and  extract  somo 
explanaliou  out  of  old  Sien  about  my  apparition.  Bat 
what  is  that  cypress-bough  that  you  are  putting  on  tha 
irame  of  tbe  Gray  Lady's  picture?" 

"That  is  another  thing  that  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  M. 
Stenson  brought  it.  I  dou'i  know  what  he  meant  to  do 
with  it,  but  he  threw  it  down  at  axj  feet  ;  and  whatever 
his  intention  was,  I  nm  going  to  make  a  memorial  offer- 
ing of  it  to  (his  poor  Baroness  Hilda." 

'•You  may  be  sure,  Christian,  that  this  was  also  the 
inlcntioo  of  the  good  old  man.     It  is  cither  to-morrow  or 
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to-day — stay  a  moment;  I  have  a  good  memoiy  fbf 
dates — Mon  Dieu!  this  Tery  day  is  the  amdrersaiy  of 
the  death  of  the  baroness.  That  aoooonts  for  Sten*s  pre- 
Tafling  on  himself  to  come  here,  to  offer  some  prayer  or 
other.'* 

^^Then,"  said  Christian,  as  he  detadied  the  little  slip 
of  parchment  which  M.  Goefle  had  taken  for  a  ribbon 
from  the  branch  aroond  which  it  was  rc^ed,  ^  see  if  yoa 
can  explain  the  verses  of  the  Bible  that  are  written  on 
that.  My  time  is  so  short  that  I  wiD  go  without  waiting 
now.* 

*^  Stay,"  said  M.  Groefle,  who  had  pnt  on  his  spectacles 
to  read  the  slip  of  parchment  ;  ^^  if  you  go  as  far  as  to 
the  new  chateau,  and  find  Master  Nils,  who  has  not  come 
back  here  to  attend  to  my  Inndi,  will  you  do  me  the  pleas- 
ure to  take  him  bv  one  ear  and  bring  him  along  with 
yoa?" 

Christian  promised  to  bring  him,  alive  or  dead,  bnt  he 
did  not  have  to  go  very  far  to  find  both  his  own  valet 
and  M.  Goefle*s.  He  went  into  the  stable,  where  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  look  before  leaving  the  court,  and  there 
he  found  Pufib  and  Nils  snoring  side  by  side,  and  both 
of  them  equally  drunk.  Ulphilas,  who  could  bear  liquor 
better,  was  walking  backward  and  forward  about  the 
place,  very  well  satisfied  at  not  being  left  alone  at  night- 
fall, and  from  time  to  time  casting  a  fraternal  eye  upon 
the  two  comrades  of  his  revel.  Christian  saw  how  things 
had  gone.  Nils,  who  uuderstood  both  Swedish  and  D^- 
lecarlian,  had  acted  as  interpreter  between  the  two  drunk- 
ards, and  their  growing  friendship  had  been  cemented  in 
the  cellar.  The  poor  little  valet  did  not  require  much 
of  a  trial  to  become  quite  oblivious  of  his  master,  even 
supposing  that  he  had  been  distressing  himself  particu- 
larly about  him  before.  Now,  he  was  lying  warm  and 
snug  in  the  dry  moss  which  they  use  for  litter  in  thai 
country,  with  cheeks  red  and  nose  on  fire,  and,  as  well  as 
Pufib,  had  forgotten  all  about  the  cares  of  this  vile 
world. 

"Very  good,"  said  M.  Grocfle  to  Christian,  who  met 
him  in  the  court,  and  brought  him  to  see  this  toodiing 


spectacle  ;  "  aa  long  aa  the  liltle  rascal  is  not  ill,  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  not  lo  have  to  wait  upon  bim," 

"But  what  am  I  to  do,  M.  Goefie?"  said  Christian, 
in  a  great  deal  of  perplexity  ;  "  I  can't  do  without  this 
beast  of  a  Puffo.  I  have  shaken  him,  hut  in  vain.  He's 
dead  for  the  present.  I  know  him  ;  he  won't  be  himself 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours." 

"Pshaw,  pshaw  !"  answered  M.  Goefle,  who  was  evi- 
dently preoccupied  ;  "  go  and  select  your  piece,  and  don't 
trouble  yourself;  a  smart  fellow  like  yon  is  never  at  a 

And  leaving  Christian  to  get  out  of  his  difficulties  as  be 
best  might,  he  walked  on  with  his  usual  short,  quick,  de- 
termined step,  straight  to  the  pavilion,  in  the  new  gaard 
which  Stenson  occupied.  Evidently  the  three  v 
the  Bible  were  whirling  ahout  busily  in  his  head. 

The  lower  floor  of  this  pavilioa  was  a  sort  of  vestibule, 
which  Ulphilas,  who  was  afraid  of  being  alone,  preferred 
to  his  own  lodging,  and  where  he  slept  under  the  pretence 
of  being  at  hand  to  wait  upon  his  uncle,  whose  great  age 
Deeded  constant  attendance,  Ulph  had  Just  come  into  this 
vestibule,  and  had  thrown  himself  down  upon  his  bed,  where 
he  was  already  fast  asleep  and  snoring.  M.  Goefle  was  about 
ascending  to  the  upper  floor,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  voices  in  conversation.  Two  persons  were  talk- 
ing, with  great  animation,  in  Italian.  The  vi 
them  was  pitched  in  a  high  key,  ns  is  often  the  case  with 
deaf  persons,  who  cannot  themselves  hear  what  they  are 
saying  ;  this  was  Stenson.  He  spoke  the  language  with  a 
good  deal  of  facility,  but  with  a  detestable  accent,  and 
very  incorrectly.  The  other  person,  who  was  speaking 
pure  Italian  in  a  noticeably  clear  voice,  and  with  a  very 
distinct  pronunciation,  seemed  to  make  hiraaetf  heard,  in 
spite  of  the  old  man's  deafness.  M.  Goefle  was  very 
mnch  surprised  to  find  that  Stenson  understood  Italian, 
and  could  express  himself  in  it  either  well  or  ill,  for  ho 
did  not  know  that  he  bad  ever  had  any  oi 
The  conversation  was  being  carried  on  in 
which  opened  into  his  sleeping-room.  The  door  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  was  closed  ;  but  M-  Goefle,  taking  a 
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few  steps  np,  heard  a  fragment  of  (he  dialogue,  in  sub- 
Btaace  as  follows  : 

"No,"  said  SlensoD,  "yon  are  mistaken.  The  baroa 
has  no  interest  in  making  this  discovery," 

"  Possibly,  M.  Steward,"  replied  the  unknown  ;  "  bnt 
it  will  not  cost  mo  aDjthing  lo  ascertain." 

"Tlien  yon  propose  to  sell  the  secret  to  the  highest 
bidder?" 

"Perhaps  so.     What  do  you  offer?" 

'•  Nothing  !  I  am  poor,  because  I  have  always  been 
honest  and  disinterested.  I  do  not  even  own  anything  ïn 
this  place.  I  have  only  my  life.  You  may  take  that,  if 
yon  choose." 

At  these  words,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  old  Sten- 
SOD  was  at  the  mercy  of  some  bandit,  M.  Goeâe  sprang 
lip  two  more  steps  at  a  stride,  to  come  lo  the  rescne  ;  but 
the  Italian  resumed,  with  perfect  composure  : 

"What  should  I  do  with  that.  Monsieur  Slenson? 
Come,  take  courage  I  you  can  get  yourself  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  looking  up  some  of  your  old  crowns  in  your 
old  box.  Old  people  always  have  one.  Yon  found  the 
means  of  paying  Uanasses,  so  as  to  secure  his  discretion." 

"  Manaases  was  an  honest  man.     That  salary  —  " 

"  Was  not  intended  for  him,  I  have  no  doubt  ;  but  he 
thought  otherwise,  for  he  always  kept  it  for  himself 
alone." 

"  You  are  slauderiug  him." 

"  Well,  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  he  is  dead  ;  and  fAe 

"  He  is  dead,  too.  I  know  it." 
■'  You  know  it  !  How  do  you  know  it  ?  " 
"  I  am  not  obliged  lo  say.  But  I  am  certain  that  ho  ia 
dead,  and  you  can  tell  the  haron  anything  you  please.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  you.  Adieu  !  I  have  not  long  to  live, 
HO  leave  me  to  prepare  for  another  world  ;  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  I  occupy  myself  about.  Adieu  !  Leave  i 
I  tell  you,     I  have  no  money." 

"That  is  your  last  word,  is  it?     You  know  that  within 
two  hours  I  shall  have  taken  service  with  the  baron?" 
"That  makes  no  difference  to  me." 
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"Tou  don't  suppose  I  have  come  so  far  to  be  paid  witii 
nothing  but  such  talk?  " 

"  Do  whatever  you  choose." 

The  door  now  opened,  and  M.  Goefle  stepped  resolutely 
up  towards  the  person  who  came  out.  He  found  himself 
coafi^)nting  a  man  who  seemed  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  who  was  quite  handsome,  though  his  face  was  singu- 
larly pale,  and  forbidding  in  enpresaion.  The  lawyer's 
eyes  met  the  stranger's  as  they  passed  close  ta  each  other 
on  the  narrow  stairway;  the  gaze  of  the  former  was 
open,  severe,  and  scrutiaiziag  ;  that  of  the  latter,  ohhque 
and  distrustfuL  The  unknown,  however,  bowed  civilly, 
and  passed  down  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  while  M.  Goefle 
proceeded  to  the  top  ;  but  having  reached  those  points,  both 
turned  for  another  look,  and  the  advocate  was  struck  with 
something  diabolical  in  the  sallow  face  below  bim  gleam- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  small  lamp  that  hung  before  tfaa 
inner  door  of  the  vestibule.  On  entering  Stenson's  room 
he  found  him  seated  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  as 
motionless  as  a  statue,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  touch  his 
arm  to  make  known  his  presence.  Even  then,  such  was 
the  old  man's  abstraction,  that  he  looked  up  with  a  stupe- 
lied  air  ;  it  was  some  moments  before  he  recognized  his 
visitor  and  recovered  his  presence  of  mind.  Recollecting 
himself  at  last,  he  arose  with  a  great  efibrt  and  saluted  M. 
Goefle  with  his  usual  politeness,  inquiring  after  his  health, 
and  offering  his  own  chair,  which  the  lawyer,  however,  de- 
clined. On  taking  his  hand,  he  found  it  warm  and  wet, 
either  with  perspiration  or  with  tears.  M.  Goefle  was  deeply 
moved  ;  he  felt  a  great  esteem  and  affection  for  Sten,  andal- 
ways  treated  him  with  the  respect  that  wM  the  proper  trib- 
ute to  his  age  and  character.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
old  man  had  passed  through  a  terrible  crisis,  and  that  he 
had  endured  it  with  dignity  ;  but  what  could  this  secret 
be  which  this  stranger  with  the  suspicious  face  and 
cynical  language  appeared  to  be  holdiug  suspended,  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles,  over  his  head? 

Stenson  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  usual  grave, 
and  rather  cold  and  ceremonious,  demeanor.  He  had 
never  been  companionable  with  any  one.     Whether  from 
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jiride  or  ehynees,  he  was  as  reserved  with  people  whom 

he  hiid  known  tliïrty  years,  as  with  those  whom  he  met 
for  tlie  first  time  ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit,  moreover,  of 
rcpljing  in  monosyllables  to  aU  questions,  the  moat  im- 
porrant  as  well  RS  the  most  trifling;  knowing  this,  M. 
Gooflo  had  been  the  more  surprised  at  his  connected  con- 
versation with  the  unknown,  which  he  had  overheard. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  come  to  Waldemora,  M. 
Groefle,"  he  aaid;  "is  it  about  the  lawsuit?" 

"  Yes,  the  baron's  snit  with  his  neighbor  of  Elfdalen, 
who,  I  tliiok,  may  be  in  the  right  of  it  ;  I  have  advised 
the  harou  to  arrange  the  affair,  irithout  pushing  it  to  ft 
legal  decision.     Can  you  hear  mc,  M.  StensonF" 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  perfectly." 

As  the  old  man,  from  an  excess  of  politeness,  always 
made  this  reply  whether  he  heard  or  not,  M.  Goefie,  who 
was  determined  to  have  some  conversation  with  him,  put 
his  mouth  to  his  ear,  and  took  pains  to  articulate  every 
syllable  very  distinctly,  but  he  soon  saw  that  this  precau- 
tion was  less  necessary  now  than  had  been  the  case  in  for- 
mer years.  Stcnsou'e  deafness,  far  from  having  increased, 
seemed  to  be  sensibly  diminished.  M.  Goefle  congrsta 
lated  Sten  on  this,  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  : 

"  It  is  temporary  only  ;  it  changes  a  great  deal.  To- 
day I  hear  everything." 

"  Does  not  this  occur  when  you  have  experienced  sonw 
strong  emotion?"  asked  M.  Goefle. 

StensoD  looked  at  the  lawyer  with  surprise,  and,  afler 
hesitatiiig  a  moment,  made  this  answer — which  was  no 

"Might  I  inquire,"  asked  M.  Goefle,  "who the 
was  whom  I  just  met  going  out  froni  hero?" 
"  Ï  do  not  know." 
"  I>id  you  not  ask  his  name  ?  " 
"He  is  an  Italian." 
"  But  what  is  his  name?" 
"  He  said  it  was  Guide." 

"  Does  he  propose  to  enter  the  baron's  service  ?  " 
"  Possibly." 
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"  He  has  a  bad  face." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  However,  it  will  not  be  the  only  one  about  tho  baron." 

Stenson  gave  no  sign  of  assent,  and  his  face  remained 
impassible.  It  was  not  easy  to  enter  into  conversation 
on  delicate  and  confidential  topics  with  a  man  whose 
ceremonious  bearing  seemed  constantly  to  say,  "Talk  of 
your  own  business  to  me,  not  of  mine."  But  M.  Goeâe 
was  urged  on  by  the  demon  of  curiosity,  and  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  repulsed. 

"  This  Italian  was  talking  to  yon  rather  rudely,"  ha 
HiUd  with  abruptness. 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  rephed  the  old  maQ,  with  an  air 
of  indifference. 

''  I  heard  him  while  I  was  coming  up  stairs." 

Sten's  face  showed  some  (races  of  emotion,  but  he  asked 
no  question  betraying  any  uneasiness  at  what  M.  Goeâe 
might  have  beard. 

"  He  was  threatening  you,"  added  the  latter. 

"  With  what  Ï"  aaked  Stenson,  shrugging  his  shoulders  ; 
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'He  ihreateued  to  reveal  something  to  the  baron, 
which  it  is  greatly  to  your  interest  to  keep  concealed," 

StflOBon  remained  perfectly  quiet,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard.     M.  Goefle  persisted  : 

"  Who  is  this  Manasses  who  is  dead  ?  " 

The  samo  silence  upon  Stenson's  part,  while  his  im- 
penetrable eyes,  âsed  on  M.  G-oetle,  seemed  to  say,  "  If 
you  know,  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  And  i}i6  other,"  the  advocato  went  on,  "  what  other 
was  he  speaking  of?  " 

"  Were  you  listening,  M.  Goefle?  "  questioned  the  old 
man  in  his  turn,  with  a  tone  of  extreme  deference,  but  in 
which  there  was  a  distinct  accent  of  disapproval. 

The  advocate  felt  some  embarrassment,  but  his  con- 
sciousness of  his  good  intentions  reassured  him. 

"  Are  you  surprised,  M.  Stenson,"  he  asked,  after  a 
pause,  "  that  whcD  I  suddenly  heard  an  unknown  voice 
speaking  to  you  in  a  threatening  tone,  I  should  have  ap- 
proached to  help  you,  i" 
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SteDson  held  out  to  M.  Goefle  his  aged,  wriokled  hand, 
which  had  become  cold  once  more. 

His  lips  moved  for  Bome  momenta  without  uneriog  a 
Bound — a  natural  action  with  a  person  unaecuslomed  to 
talking,  and  struggling  to  overcome  hia  habiiual  reserve  ; 
but  he  hesitated  so  long,  that  M.  Goefle,  to  encourage 

•'  My  dear  M.  Steuson,  there  is  a  secret  oppressing  yon, 
and  you  are  in  Berious  danger  in  consequence." 

Stcnson  sighed,  and  replied  laconically  : 

"  I  am  an  honest  man,  M.  Goefle  !  " 

"And  yet,"  answered  the  lawyer,  with  emphasis,  "your 
conscience  —  a  pious  and  sensitive  one  —  is  reproachiog 
you  for  something  !  " 

"  Something?  "  repeated  Stenson,  with  an  air  mild  and 
yet  firm,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Let  me  bear  what  you  can 
allege  against  me  !  " 

"  You  have,  at  least,  lo  fear  the  vengeance  of  th» 
baron  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Stenson,  with  sudden  decision  of  tODOi 
"  I  know  what  the  doctor  told  me." 

"  Has  ihe  doctor  given  him  up?  Is  bis  complaint  ao 
much  advanced  as  that?  I  saw  him  this  morning.  He 
looked  to  me  as  if  he  might  last  a  good  white." 

"  For  months,"  replied  Stensoa,  "  and  I  may  last  for 
years.     I  consulted  the  doctor  yesterday  ;  I  do  so  every 

"  You  are  waiting  for  his  death,  then,  to  reveal  somej 
thing  of  importance.  But  you  are  aware  that  he  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  having  people  whom  he  is  afraid  of  as* 
sassinated.     What  do  you  think  oa  that  subject?  " 

Stenson  answered  by  a  look  of  surprise,  which  Mi 
Goefle  thought  unquestionably  assumed,  for  it  was  buo*> 
ceeded  imtnedialely  by  an  expression  of  repressed  anx»* 
iely.  Stenson  knew  how  to  restrain  himself,  but  not  how 
to  dlBsimulate. 

"  Stenson,"  said  the  lawyer,  with  the  energy  of  genuine 
sincerity,  as  he  took  both  the  old  man's  hands  in  his,  "  I 
tell  you  again,  same  oppressive  secret  is  weighing  upon 
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you.  Open  your  heart  to  me  as  a  friend.  Tou  may  risly 
upon  me,  if  there  is  an  injnatice  to  be  made  good." 

Stenson  hesitated  for  Botne  njoments  ;  then,  liikiug  a 
key  from  his  pocket,  ho  opened,  in  an  agitated  mauner, 
a  drawer  of  his  desk,  and,  showing  M.  Goefie  a  amall 
sealed  hoz,  he  said  : 

"  Your  word  of  honor?" 

"I  give  it  you  I  " 

"And  upon  the  holy  Bible?  " 

"  Upon  tiie  holy  Bible  —  now  then  ?  —  " 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  die  before  him,  open,  read,  and  act. 
But  only  afler  1  am  dead." 

M.  Goefle  glanced  at  the  box,  and  saw  hia  own  uame 
and  addreas  npon  it. 

"  You  bad  already  chosen  me  for  this  trust,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  tbank  yon  for  it,  my  friend,  but,  if  yonr  life  is  threat- 
ened, why  not  tell  me  the  whole  at  once?  There,  dear 
M.  Stenson,  I  am  beginning  to  open  my  eyes!  Tiie 
baron  —  " 

Stenson  made  a  sign  that  he  would  not  answer. 

"  He  starved  bis  8ist«r-in-law  to  death  1  " 

"  No,"  cried  Stenson,  with  the  emphasis  of  truth,  "  no, 
no  I     That  was  not  the  case  I  " 

"  But  that  declaration  respecting  her  pregnancy  —  she 
was  forced  to  sign  it." 

"■  She  signed  voluntarily,  of  her  own  free-will.  I  waa 
present,  and  signed  it  also  myself." 

"  But  what  became  of  her  body?  Waa  it  thrown  to 
the  doga  ?  " 

"Oh,  my  God!  Was  I  not  there?  It  waa  buried 
with  religious  services." 

"  By  you  ?  " 

"By  my  own  hands.  But  you  are  inquisitive  !  Give 
me  he  box  ! " 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  oath  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  keep  it  —  and  ask  me 


He  once  more  pressed  M.  Goeâe's  hands,  took  a  seat 
near  the  fire,  and,  either  ia  reality  or  by  design,  relapsed 
into  entire  deafness,     M.  Goeilc,  to  divert  bis  mind,  and 
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hoping,  after  a  little,  to  draw  him  agaîa  into  a  confideutial 
mood,  eodeavored  to  talk  with  him  about  the  lawsuit  on 
which  the  baron  had  consulted  him  in  the  morniog.  But 
this  time  he  was  obliged  to  write  what  ha  wanted  to  say, 
when  the  old  man  answered  with  his  usual  clearaesa. 
Hia  opinion  was  Ibat  (he  mineral  property  of  the  n 
track  ia  litigation  belonged  lo  the  Count  de  Rose 
a  neighbor  of  the  beron.  lie  stated  good  grounds  for 
this  belief,  and,  after  searcbing  among  Lia  papers,  which 
were  all  arranged  and  marked  with  the  greatest  care,  he 
laid  out  the  actual  proofs.  M.  Goefie  observed  that  this 
waa  his  own  opinion,  and  that  he  should  be  forced  to  have 
adisagreementwith  the  baron,  if  the  latter  should  persist  in 
seeking  to  employ  him  it>  a  hitd  cause.  He  added  some  re- 
flections as  to  the  presumed  wiaked  character  of  his  client, 
but  Stenson  showed  no  signs  of  nndersianding  tbese  alin- 
sioas  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  person  by  surprise 
in  a  written  conversation,  M.  Goefle  had  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  questioning  him  further. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  bear-room,  the  lawyer  consid^ 
ered  whether  he  ought  to  communicate  lo  Christian  the 
understanding  he  had  entered  into  with  Stenson,  and  con- 
cluded that  he  was,  on  tbe  whole,  bound  to  silence.  He 
was,  besides,  not  just  now  iaaconiidential  humor.  Agi- 
tated by  a  thousand  strange  thoughts  and  contradictory 
suppositions,  his  brain  was  as  actively  at  work  as  if  he 
had  just  been  intrusted  with  a  difficult  suit  full  of  impôts 
tant  questions.  The  exact  contrary  was  the  case,  for 
Stenson  had  prohibited  him  from  even  feeling  curiosity. 
This  interdict,  however,  was  altogether  null  ;  M.  Goefle 
could  not  at  all  impose  silence  upon  the  tumult  of  his 
hypotheses.  However,  Christian's  attitude  made  it  easy 
for  him  to  be  reserved.  Far  from  questioning  him,  the 
young  man  had  forgotten  all  about  their  last  conversation, 
and  was  ahaorhed  by  his  comedy.  He  was,  moreover, 
very  much  discouraged  ;  and  when  the  lawyer  asked  if  he 

~  to  do  without  his  assistant,  he  answered  , 
that  he  hod  been  trying  in  vain  to  do  so  for  the  last  hour,  i 
He  could,  it  is  tme,  dispense  with  his  services  sAar  a  j 
fashion  ;  but  at  the  risk  of  many  accidents  and  undesir-  ' 
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ab]e  omissions  in  the  présentation  of  ihe  piece.  On  tiie 
whole.  Le  would  bave  to  make  such  heavy  drains  od  liia 
brain  aud  strength,  and  undergo  such  great  fatigue,  that 
ha  felt  like  giving  up  the  whole  thing. 

"It  is  true,"  he  said  to  M.  GoeSe,  who  was  trying  to 
encourage  him,  "I  give  you  my  word  that,  to  use  a 
juggler's  phrase,  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle..  In 
plain  words,  I  should  tire  myself  to  death,  without  ben- 
efit to  my  reputation,  and  I  should  swindle  the  baron  out 
of  his  money.  Do  you  know  what  I  intend  to  do,  M. 
Goefle?  Henouncing  the  idea  of  shining  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, I  shall  bundle  up  aU  this  luggage,  and  take  up 
my  line  of  march  for  some  town  where  I  can  look  up  an- 
other assistant,  competent  to  help  me  in  representing,  and 
pious  enough  to  keep  the  oath  which  I  shall  exact  from 
him,  to  di'ink  nothing  but  water,  even  though  all  the 
mountains  of  Sweden  should  run  down  with  wine  !  " 

"  The  devil  !  (he  devil  1  "  exclaimed  M.  Goefle,  greatly 
discomposed  at  the  idea  of  losing  his  fellow-lodger  ;  "  if  I 
thought  I  could  make  these  small  gentlemen  perform  a 
little —  but,  pshaw  !  I  never  could  learn  it  I  " 

''Nothing  easier.  Try.  The  forefinger  in  the  head, 
the  thumb  in  one  arm,  the  middle  finger  in  the  other  — 
that's  it  !  that's  it,  exactly.  Come,  make  a  bow.  Lift 
the  hands  towards  heaven  !  " 

"That's  easy  enough!  Bnt  to  make  the  gestures 
match  the  words,  and  then  to  find  something  to  say  I 
I  can  only  improvise  monologue." 

"  Well,  that's  a  great  deal.  Come,  now,  argue  a  cose. 
Lift  that  arm,  and  forget  that  you  are  M.  Goefle  ;  keep 
your  eye  on  the  figure  that  you  are  directing.  As  you 
speak,  the  gestures  that  you  would  naturally  make  with 
your  arma,  and  the  whole  carriage  of  your  person,  will  be 
reproduced  of  ihemselves  at  your  fingers'  ends.  You  only 
need  to  be  convinced  that  the  buraltitto  is  a  real  person, 
and  to  transfer  your  individuality  from  yourself  to  hhn," 

"  Diantre  I  That  is  very  easy  for  you  to  say  ;  but 
without  any  practice  —  well,  let's  try  it.  Suppose  I  iiro 
arguing,  —  what  shall  I  argue,  by  the  way  f  " 
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"  Defend  the  baron  from  tl»e  charge  of  haying  canned 
Ibe  ««wnnaiioii  of  hU  brother  !  " 

"  Defend  !     I  woold  ratber  argue  against  thaa  ibr  him." 

'■  If  yoo  are  against  him,  yoa  will  be  pathetic  :  if  for 
bim,  joa  mnj  perhaps  be  comic" 

'^  So  be  it,"  said  M.  Goefie,  exlendiog  the  hand  on 
which  he  held  the  marioDeite,  and  making  it  gesticulate. 
"  Here  goes  ;  attend  : 

"  What  accusation  can  jou  brin»  against  mj  client,  yoa 
who  reproach  him  for  an  action  so  simple  and  natural  aa 
merel;  the  suppression  of  a  troabiesome  member  of  bia 
family  ?  Why  shonld  he  be  blamed  for  that  ?  When  has 
it  ever  been  expected  that  a  man  fond  of  money  and  dis- 
play should  pay  regard  to  the  vulgar  conaideratian  which 
you  call  the  right  to  live?  The  right  to  lire  !  We  all 
claim  it  eiuaily,  and  if  we  have  the  right  to  live,  have  we 
not  also  the  right  to  live  as  we  please  ?  But  if  we  cauuot 
live  without  a  considerable  fortune,  without  the  privilèges 
of  an  elevated  station  ;  if  we  find  that  we  should  die  of 
shame  and  mortification,  fairly  burst  with  e 
colloquial  phrase,  nnless  able  to  command  luxury,  castles, 
credit,  and  power  ;  if  all  this  ia  80,  why,  then,  we  pos- 
acaa  the  right,  we  demand  tbe  right,  we  seize  the  right, 
of  removiog  from  our  path  all  obstacles  whatever  which 
may  impede  the  most  expansive,  extensive,  and  radiant 
development  of  our  whole  moral  and  physical  being.  In 
our  justification  we  may  —  " 

"  Higher  !  "  interrupted  Christian,  who  was  laughing 
at  the  satirical  argument  of  the  lawyer. 

"We  may  cite,"  continued  M.  Goefle,  elevating  the 
pilch  of  bis  voice,  '^  tbe  traditions  of  ancient  times,  from 
Cain  down  to  the  great  Kiag  Birger-Iarl,  who  starved  his 
two  brothers  to  death  in  the  chateau  of  Nikœping.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  we  point  you  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
north,  and,  moreover,  to  tbe  glorious  example  of  the 
court  of  Kussia  of  lato  years.  Who  of  you  will  venture 
to  weigh  petty  moralities  against  the  great  cousideration 
of  a  reason  of  state  ?  I  say  a  reason  of  state,  gentlemen. 
Do  you  know  what  that  is  ?  " 

"  Higher  1  "  repealed  Christian  ;  "  higher,  M,  Goefle  I  " 
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"  A  reason  of  state,"  squealed  M.  Goefle,  in  s.  falsetto 
■ — for  the  range  of  bis  voice  ttid  not  extend  high  at  all  — 
"a  reason  of  stote  is,  in  my  judgment  —  " 

"  Higher  !  " 

''Goto  the  devil!  I  shall  burst  my  pharynx!  Ive 
had  enough,  thank  you,  if  I've  got  to  scream  in  tbat 
v.ay." 

'■  Wliy,  no,  my  dear  sir  !  I  did  not  tell  you  to  speak 
higher.  I've  been  lifting  up  my  arm  to  you  this  hour  ; 
you  do  not  obaerve  that  if  you  hold  the  marionette  down 
there  at  the  level  of  your  breast  no  one  can  aee  it,  and 
that  you  will  be  playing  exclusively  for  your  own  benefit. 
See  here  :  your  hand  must  bo  higher  than  your  head. 
Come,  oow,  let's  try  a  dialogue.  I  am  the  counael  on  the 
other  side,  and  I  interrupt  you  in  an  excess  of  indignation, 
whieh  I  cannot  restrain  :  '•  I  absolutely  cannot  endure  this 
any  longer  ;  and  since  the  judges  think  proper  to  sit  sleep- 
ing on  .the  bench  before  each  aa  abuse  of  the  faculty  of 
human  speech,  uol  with  standing  the  specious  eloquence  of 
my  illustrious  and  powerful  adversary,  I — '  Interrupt 
me,  M,  Goefle  ;  you  must  always  interrupt," 

"'The  counsel  for  ihe  prosecution,'"  said  M.  Guefle, 
"'is  not  arguing  at  present,'  I  am  playing  the  judge,  now." 

"  Veiy  good  ;  but  use  another  voice." 

"I  don't  know  how." 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  you  have  one  baud  free.     Pinch  your 

"  Good!"  said  M.  Goefle,  with  a  strong  twang.  'The 
counsel  fer  the  prosecution  will  speak  in  his  own  turn.'" 

'■  Bravo  !  '  I  insist  on  speaking  tliis  moment  !  I  de- 
mnnd  t!ie  right  of  confounding  the  odious  sophistry  of  the 
defence  !  — '  " 

"  '  Odious  sophistry  I  '  " 

"  Capital  !  oil,  capital  1  In  an  angry  tone  !  Now  I 
reply  :  '  Orator  without  principle  !  I  hand  you  over  to 
the  ban  of  Public  Opinion  !  '  Give  me  a  slap,  M, 
Goefle." 

"What  I  — give  you  a  slapî" 

"  Certainly,  my  lawyer,  I  mean  ;  fair  in  the  face,  aad 
let  it  be  a   loud  one.      The  publie    always    laughs    at 
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that  sound.  Hold  tight  with  jour  fingers  ;  I'm  guïng  ta 
pull  your  cap  off.  Now  we  coUar  each  other.  Bravo  ! 
Pall  the  marionette  off  my  fingers  with  yours,  and 
throw  it  over  into  the  audienee,  Tho  children  rua  ufïer 
il,  pick  it  up,  examine  it  with  admiralioo,  and  throw  it 
hack  îulo  the  theatre.  Take  care  and  have  it  fall  OQ 
its  head  ;  the  public  will  almoat  burst  with  laughter. 
God  only  knows  what  for,  but  they  always  do  it.  Abuse 
aud  blows  are  a  delighfiil  spectacle  to  the  crowd  ;  and 
under  cover  of  the  laughter,  your  personage  marches  off 
the  stage  with  a  triumphant  air." 

"And  we  have  time  to  take  breath  !  lo  good  season, 
too  ;  I  have  talked  myself  hoarse. " 

"Take  breath?  Oh,  not  at  all!  Tho  operators  can 
never  slop  to  take  breath.  We  must  hurry  and  take  the 
actors  for  the  next  scene  ;  and  for  fear  the  audience 
will  lose  its  interest  before  aa  empty  stage,  we  must  keep 
up  the  dialogue,  as  if  tho  actors  who  just  went  off  were 
still  quarrelling  behind  the  scenes,  or  as  if  those  on  the 
point  of  coming  on  were  chattering  about  what  had  just 
happened." 

"  Plague  on  it!  Why  it's  a  business  that  would  wear 
out  a  horse  !  " 

"I  don't  deny  it;  still  you  get  excited  and  warmed 
up,  and  keep  on  gi-owing  more  and  more  spirited.  Well, 
let  us   try   another    scene,   M.    GoeSe.     JJet   us  briug 

"  But  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  it,  I  believe.  Do 
you  suppose  1  want  to  help  you  conduct  the  eshibition?" 

"I  thought  you  meant  that  you  would  help  me  this 
evening  !  " 

"I?    What!    Igoon  the  stage P" 

"  Who  will  know  that  it  is  you  ?  The  theatre  will  ha 
set  up  immediately  before  tho  door  of  a  room  where  no  one 
is  allowed  to  enter.  There  is  a  curtain  between  you  and 
the  audience  ;  and,  if  necessary,  you  caa  mask  yourself, 
if  there  is  any  risk  of  being  met  ia  the  conûdora  as  yon 

"True  enough,  nobody  sees  yon,  nobody  knows  that   I 
you  are  there;  but  my  voice,  my  pronunciation?     Ba- 
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fore  I  should  have  uttered  a  dozen  words  every  one 
would  Eay  :  'Good!  that's  M.  Goeflel'  A  fine  eSect 
that  would  have,  from  a  man  of  my  age,  practiâing  a 
dignified  profession  I    It's  iiiipo.t.sible  ;  don't  tLïnk  of  it." 

"It's  a  great  pity — you  would  succeed  capitally!  " 

"Do  you  think  60?" 

"Moat  assuredly.  You  would  have  secured  me  a 
great  success." 

"But  that  devil  of  a  voice  of  mine,  that  everybody 
knows  I  " 

'"There  are  a  thousand  ways  of  chan^ng  that.  I  can 
show  you  three  or  four  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that 
is  more  than  you  would  need  for  this  evening." 

"Well,  what  are  theji"  If  I  were  only  sure  tliat 
nobody  would  suspect  me  of  such  a  piece  of  nonsense  ! 
Ah,  there's  an  instrument  that  I  can  see  the  use  of — a 
nose-pinch  1  And  this  one  is  to  be  used  in  the  mouth, 
either  on  tJie  tongue  or  under  it." 

"Oh  oo  i  "  said  Christian  ;  "  those  are  rude  con- 
trivances that  Puffo  uses.  You  are  too  intelligeot  to 
need  them.     Now  listen,  and  imitate  me." 

"  Really,"  said  M.  Goefle,  after  some  expérimenta  that 
were  promptly  successful,  "  it  is  not  so  bad  !  I  used  to 
net  in  private  theatricals  in  my  younger  days,  and  I  did 
as  well  as  other  people.  I  understand  very  well  how  to 
imitate  a  toothless  old  man,  a  drawling  coxcomb,  and  a 
pedant  that  licks  his  lips  at  every  word.  Now,  if  you 
will  not  make  me  talk  too  much  and  fatigue  my  throat, 
I  will  go  through  three  or  four  scenes  with  you.  But  wo 
must  have  a  rehearsal.  What  ia  the  piece  ?  Where  is 
il  ?     What's  the  name  ?  " 

"Wait  a  minute,  M.  Goefle.  I  have  a  number  of 
manuscripts  that  you  would  be  ready  with  after  read' 
ing  them  over  once  ;  especially  since  the  one  repre- 
sentsd,  summed  up  in  few  words,  and  written  ia  large 
letters,  ia  always  hung  up  before  us  inside  of  the  front 
of  the  theatre.  But  what  I  should  like  in  playing  with 
you  is,  to  arrange  a  new  piece,  which  would  enterlnin 
you  more,  and  would  give  scope  to  your  faculty  for  im- 
i8 
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proviaing.     Now,  if  you  will  take  my  opinion,  we  will 
go  right  Iti  work,  and  get  one  up  between  ua." 

'Thai's  an  excelleot  idea  I  "  eaid  M.  Goefle.     "Well, 
quick,  then  !  let's  sit  down  here  ;    we  caa  make  i 
enough  on  thia  table.     What  shall  the  aabjeet  b. 
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"  Well,  theu,  your  own  history,  Christian  ;  or  a 
some  parts  of  it,  just  as  you  told  it  to  me." 

"  No,  M.  Goefle,  my  history  ia  not  an  amusing  one, 
and  it  would  not  inspire  me  with  any  brilliant  fancies. 
The  only  romantic  part  of  it  is  just  that  whieh  lam  myself 
ignorant  about,  and  I  have  often  taken  thia  as  the  basis 
of  my  Stentarello'a  adventures.  Steutarello,  you  know, 
is  a  personage  who  adapts  himself  to  all  characlcrs  and  all 
situations.  Well,  one  of  my  fancies  is  to  attribute  to 
him  a  mysterious  birth,  such  as  mine  was;  and  I  often 
begin  my  pieces  by  making  him  narrate  the  precise  eir- 
cumafauces  of  that  story,  whether  true  or  false,  which 
the  little  Jew  told  Sophia  Goffredi.  I  have  sometimes 
amuaed  myself  by  the  idea  that  I  should  some  day  hear 
an  exclamation  or  a  cry  in  the  audience  that  would  be 
the  means  of  directing  me  to  my  mother.  But  that  ia  a 
mere  fancy.  Aa  for  Stentarello,  he  ia  a  comic  individ- 
ual, sometimes  young  and  sometimes  old,  according  as 
I  nail  a  blond  or  a  white  wig  on  his  head.  Of  courae, 
in  order  to  be  laughed  at,  he  must  be  ridiculoua.  In 
such  a  plot  aa  I  refer  to,  and  whieh  I  propose  that  wo 
should  adopt,  he  goes  about  in  search  of  his  parents, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  ia  nothing  less  than  the 
natural  son  of  a  king.  Then  the  action  of  the  piece 
lakea  him  through  a  series  of  absurd  adventures,  in  the 
courae  (if  which  he  makea  various  ridiculous  blunders, 
uuiil  he  ends  by  discovering  that  he  is  the  son  of  a 
mere  country  clown  ;  but  by  that  time  he  has  had  bo 
maey  morti  S  cations,  that  he  thinks  himself  fortunate  to 
lind  food  and  shelter  with  his  father." 

"  Very  good,"  said  M.  Goefle,  "  we  will  make  him  an 
epicure,  and  the  son  of  a  cook  or  confectioner." 

"Exactly  the  thiDg.     That's  the  idea.     Well,  shall  W9  j 
begin?" 
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"  Do  you  write,  if  you  can  do  it  le^bly.  My  writing 
can  hardly  bo  read.  My  hand  can't  keep  up  with  the 
flow  of  my  ideas,  and  1  Bcratcli  away  like  a  cat.  The 
(leuco  — what  a  good  hand  I     Bnt  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Putting  down  the  armnaiis  pernonœ." 

"Yes,  I  Bee  that;  hut  you  have  written  in  the  first 
act  :  Slentarello  in  awaddling  clothea  ?  " 

"  Ttial  is  my  idea.  I  am  tired  of  making  my  poor 
Stentarello  repeat  the  story  of  beiog  let  down  by  a  cord 
oui  of  a  window  into  a  boat.  If  you  agree,  I  will  paiat 
that  BCene  instead." 

"Paint  it?    But  how  the  devil  wilt  you  do  it?" 

"I  have  aa  old  castle  amongst  my  scenery  here." 

"What  good  will  that  do?" 

"I  will  transform  it  into  StoUborg.  We  wiU  give  it 
another  name,  but  I  will  use  the  same  romantie  view 
that  struck  me  so  forcibly  on  the  lake  at  sunset,  and  of 
which  I  made  a  sketch." 

"You  are  going  to  paint?" 

"Tes  ;  white  you  write,  whether  well  or  ill,  it  makes 
no  difFereacc  ;  I  have  deciphered  such  quantities  of  hi- 
eroglyphics with  my  poor  Goffredi  I  Bememher,  we  have 
very  little  time.  I  have  whatever  is  necessary  to  change 
my  scenes  for  the  requiromonts  of  any  special  occasion. 
A  little  dissolved  glue  in  a  tin  box,  and  a  few  bags  of 
powdered  paint  of  different  colors,  are  enough.  The  can- 
vas is  no  larger  thau  the  back  of  my  theatre,  and  the 
colora  dry  in  five  minutes.  That  will  ho  about  as  much 
time  as  I  shall  need  to  iutroduce  a  window  into  my 
square  tower.  See,  Monsieur  Goefle,  in  the  first  place 
I  render  it  practicable  by  making  a  slit  in  the  canvas 
with  my  shears,  and  then  I  warm  my  glue  on  (he  stove. 
With  this  charcoal  I  sketch  that  row  of  great  boulders. 
Some  of  them  hang  over — I  studied  them  carefully,  for 
it  is  a  wonderful  group.  I  give  the  tone  of  ice  to  this 
foreground  —  oh  no,  it  must  be  water,  since  we  are  to 
have  a  boat  —  " 

"  Where  will  you  get  it?" 

"  In  the  property-hox  there.  Don't  you  suppose  I  have 
a  boat?     There  are  ships,  too,  and  carriages,  and  carts. 
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and  all  kinds  of  animala.  I  conld  not  get  along  at  all 
without  that  collection  of  profiles  that  nre  necessary  in  all 
my  piocea,  and  which  taka  up  very  littla  room.  Another 
idea,  M.  GocSe  :  I  wilt  put  the  boat  in  that  vault  under 
the  boulders." 

"What  for?" 

"  ^VTiy,  because  it  will  giue  us  a  splendid  effect  I  We  aro 
to  have  a  very  mysterious  "birth  forourinfant,Isupposeï" 

"  Of  course." 

"Eovironed  with  perils?" 

"  Necessarily." 

"  A  natural  child  ?  " 

"  As  you  please  about  that." 

"A  jealous  husband?  No,  no  adulterers!  If  this 
does  really  happen  lo  be  my  own  story,  I  should  prefer 
not  lo  be  the  fruit  of  an  unlawful  love.  My  mother  — 
poor  woman,  I  have  perhaps  nothing  with  which  to  re- 
proach her —  is  saving  me  from  the  vengeance  of  some 
brother  or  savage  iracle,  capable  of  killing  me  in  order  to 
hide  a  discreditable  or  clandestine  marriage." 

"Very  good;  I'll  be  the  Spanish  nobleman  —  some 
implacable  uncle  who  is  trying  to  kill  the  child  !  The  in- 
nocent creature  is  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  at 
the  risk  of  a  little  drowning,  after  Laving  been  thrown  out 
of  the  window,  to  save  it  from  aU  danger." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  M.  Goefte  !  you  are  altogether  too  fan- 
tastic I  That  is  not  my  style  at  all.  I  always  maiotain 
a  certain  verisimilitude,  even  in  romancing,  for  you  eaa 
neither  make  people  laugh  nor  cry  with  impassible  situa- 
tions. No,  no,  we  must  have  some  regular  assassins,  as 
ugly  and  grotesque  as  they  can  be  made.  While  ihey  are 
standing  guard  on  top  of  Ihe  boulders,  watching  the  win-  ^- 
dow,  fJie  boat,  which  fortunately  has  already  stealthily  ^| 
received  ils  preoioua  charge  —  that's  the  regular  style—  ^| 
glides  noiselessly  along  beneath  the  rocks,  nnder  the  very  ^B 
feet  of  the  unsuspecting  ivatch.  The  audience  is  afi^ectcd, 
and  all  the  more  because  it  is  laughing  at  the  same  time 
at  the  faces  of  the  Eissasatas  —  people  like  extremely  to 
laugh  and  cry  at  the  same  time  —  and  the  curtain  falli 
on  the  first  act,  amid  thunders  of  applai 
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Excellent,  excellent  1  "  said  M.  Goe6e  ;  "  but,  while 
you  are  moving  the  boat,  will  there  be  no  person  at  the 
window?" 

"  Certainly.  Have  I  not  two  hands?  With  the  left  I 
propel  Ihe  ekiff  over  ttie  limpid  waves,  and  with  the  riffht 
I  hold  up  at  the  window  the  faithful  wailing- wo  man,  who 
has  lowered  down  the  basket,  aad  who  lifts  towards  heaven 
her  pretty  little  wooden  arms  in  an  attitude  of  supplication. 
Bod  prays  in  a  sweet  voice,  '  Divine  Providence  ]  wBtch 
over  the  child  of  mystery  !  '  " 

"  Yes,  but  the  mother  ;  is  she  not  to  be  aeea?" 

"  No,  that  would  not  be  the  correct  thing." 

"And  the  father?" 

"  The  father  is  in  Paleatine.  That  ia  the  place  where 
we  always  send  the  people  we  don't  know  what  to  do 
with." 

'■That  will  do  very  well  ;  but  if  there  are  to  be  assas- 
eine,  a  haughty  Castillan  uncle,  and  a  faithful  waiting- 
woman,  Stentarello  must  belong  to  a  noble  family." 

"Thedevill  yes;    how  shall  we  arrange  that?" 

"  It  is  perfectly  easy.  The  child  whom  we  lower  from 
Ute  window  is  the  young  Alonzo,  son  of  the  duchess. 
StentEirello  is  the  son  of  his  grace's  pastry-cook." 

"But  what  is  the  pastry-cook  to  do?" 

"  I  don't  know.  It'syour  business  to  find  that  out.  If 
you  keep  on  painting  you  won't  help  me  at  all." 

"  But  only  see,  M.  G^efle,  how  beautifully  my  sky  is 
eoming  out  I  " 

■'Too  much  SO!  it  is  too  prominent." 

"  You  are  right,  so  it  is  !  What  an  eye  you  have,  M. 
Gocflo  1  I  must  bring  up  the  color  of  my  dotijou,  then, 
a  little." 

"  Tliat  will  do  very  well.  That  rosy  sky  is  just  about 
right  now,  and  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  brilliant 
cloud  effects  that  we  have  here.  But  that  is  not  a  Spanish 
sky,  is  it?" 

"  Well,  why  not  lay  the  scene  in  Sweden?" 

"  Oh  dear  me,  no  !  Don't  you  see  that  as  we  have  ar- 
janged  the  play,  particularly  with  that  view  of  Stollborg 
thai  you  have  hceu  painting,  a  certain  comparison  might 
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igiuation  fres 


be  suggested — if  you  should  g 

"  With  the  story  of  the  Baroaesa  de  Waldemora?  ' 

"  Might  there  not  ?  la  reality  there  v.-ould  be  no  sort  \ 
of  similarity,  since  she  had  no  child.  But  there  a 
sons  wlio  might  suppose  that  we  were  representing  thoJ 
pretended  captivity  of  the  Gray  Lody.  No,  Christian,  I 
lay  the  scene  in  Spain  ;    it  will  do  much  b 

"  Spain  be  it,  then  I     Well,  the  pastry-cook  has  a  son,  I 
just  born,  who  is  to  grow  up  into  the  illustrious  Stenta- 
rello.     Now,  the  cook  of  the  chateau,  who  has  sent  to 
this  pastry-cook  by  order  of  the  baron  —  " 

"The  baron?" 

"  That  is  your  fault,  you  put  the  baron  mlo  my  head  I 
by  talking  of  your  possible  compari'soos.     Our   traitor 
must  he  called  Don  Diogo,  or  Don  Sanclio." 

"With    all    my  heart.      Now,   the   baron's   cook—   j 
There!  I  am  as  bad  as  you  !  —  Don  Sancho's,  I  mean— 
what  did  he  send  to  the  pastry-cook?" 

"A  inagaificent  pie  in  a.  basket,  to  be  baked." 

"  I  see,  I  see  1     He  had  placed  this  basket  iu  the  boat. 
The  boatman,  employed  to  carry  off  and  preserve  th«  I 
Child  of  Mystery,  does  not  notice  it,  and  thus  carries  I 
away  two  baskets  ;  then  he  makes  a  mistake,  and  puts  tha 
pie  out  to  nurse,  and  gives  the  pastry-cook  the  baby  to   ' 
bake." 

"  So  (he  good  pastry-cook  brings  up  both  the  children,  , 
or,  rather,  he  mistakes  and  brings  up  the  child  of  the 
duchess.  Thus  there  arise  endless  eutangloments,  aad 
we  can  go  forward  with  confidence  to  our  denouement. 
Courage,  M.  Goefle  I  the  painting  is  done,  and  now  for  the 
pen  again.  Let  «8  arrange  the  scenes.  Scene  First: 
The  cook,  solus." 

"Wait,  Christian  I     Why  not  have  the  child  (juîettjr  1 
carried  down  by  a  staircase?" 

"True,  particularly  aa  SloUborg  has  a  secret  staircase,  \ 
but  it  was  watched  by  the  assassins." 

"  Were  they  incorruptible?" 

"No,  hut  the  duchess  is  very  short  of  money,  while  the  j 
traitor  has  liia  pockets  full." 
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"  WLy  don't  be  go  himself  to  the  tower  where  his  vic- 
tim is  imprisoned,  and  throw  the  child  out  of  the  window, 
without  so  much  ceremony?" 

"  I  really  don't  know,  "We  must  make  it  out  that  the 
child  is  not  yet  horn,  and  that  they  are  waiting  for  Ihe 
latal  moment." 

"  That  will  do  very  well  I  The  child,  then,  must  be 
bom  at  the  very  moment  that  Don  Sancho  enters  the 
donjon  and  ascenda  the  atairs.  Paquito,  the  waiting- 
woman,  lowers  down  the  infant  thai  has  just  seen  the 
light.     But  tell  mo,  is  the  child  to  be  visible?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  am  going  to  paint  it  in  its  cradle. 
There's  a  string  for  the  rope.  All  those  things  are  cut 
oat  in  proGlo  ;  they  are  to  be  seen  from  a  distance." 

"So  the  traitor,  to  hia  great  disappointment,  finds  the 
bird  flown.  What  does  he  do?  Shall  we  make  him  fall 
out  of  the  window  and  break  his  skull  on  the  rocks?" 

>'  Oh  DO  !  Keep  that  for  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece  ; 
it's  a  eapilal  one." 

"  Very  well  then,  in  his  rage  he  kills  his  unhappy  niece. 
A  cry  is  heard,  and  the  murderer  appears  at  the  window, 
Bïelaiming;  'My  honor  is  avenged  !' — " 

"His  honor!  I  would  rather  have  him  say:  'My 
fortune  is  made  !  '  " 

"Why?" 

"  Becaiise  he  is  the  heir  of  the  duchess.  Wo  must 
not  make  him  a  scoundrel  by  balves,  since  we  are  to 
fracture  hia  skull  for  him  at  the  end." 

"Tbat  is  certainly  very  logical,  hut  —  " 

"But  what?" 

"Why,  that  would  be  the  exact  history  of  Baron 
Olaus,  as  his  enemies  relate  it.  A  female  relative  im- 
prisoned, who  disappears — " 

"  What  diflereuce  does  it  make,  as  long  as  yon  are 
sure  that  the  story  is  not  true?" 

"lamas  sure  as  it  is  possible  to  be;  and  yet  —  do 
you  know,  with  your  mysterious  voice,  your  idea  of  a 
prisoner  in  the  vaults  down  below,  your  esplauatiou  of 
my  lust  night's  vision,  and  your  versos  from  the  Bible, 
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you  have  made  me  a  perfect  dreamer  ;  ray  mind  is  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  strange  notious," 

"But  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
notions  are  nothing  more  than  the  work  of  o 
iaations,  we  shall  run  no  risk  of  offending  any  one. 
And  besides,  M.  Goefle,  even  if,  under  roy  mask  and 
with  my  assumed  name  of  Christian  Waldo,  I  should 
awakea  unpleasant  menioriea  in  the  baron's  mind,  please 
to  tell  me  what  differeupe  that  will  make  to  me?  or  to 
you  either,  since  you  will  be  perfectly  incognito  as  well 
as  myself — *' 

"But  it  will  be  easy  for  the  baron  to  have  me  watched 
and  discovered  ;  —  he  has  only  to  give  orders  to  some  of 
those  rascally  servants  of  bis  —  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  to  be  esposed  to  any  real  danger,  let 
us  give  it  up  at  once  ;  but  in  that  case  we  must  choose 
another  Bubject  immediately." 

M.  Goefie  was  silent,  and  absorbed  in  thought  for  some 
moments,  greally  to  the  annoyance  of  the  impatient 
Christian,  who  saw  with  anxiety  the  steady  advance  of 
the  hands  of  the  clock.  At  last,  the  advocate,  striking 
his  forehead,  and  jumping  up  with  a  certain  nervous  ex- 
citement of  manner,  cried  out,  as  he  began  to  pace  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  room  : 

"Well,  well  !  Who  can  say  that  I  am  not  shrinking 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  real  truth?  Shall  I  be  a  mere 
cowardly  courtier  of  this  problematical  being?  Is  it  not 
my  duty  to  satisfy  myself  once  for  all?  Shall  I  let  it  be 
said  that  an  adventurer —  let  me  rather  say  a  good  and 
handsome  child  of  fortune,  who  most  surely  deserves  a 
better  fate — that  he,  in  his  heedless  career,  is  courageous 
enough  to  defy  a  powerful  enemy,  while  I,  dedicated  by 
my  Teiy  office  to  the  service  of  the  truth,  the  apjxjintod 
defender  of  human  and  di viae  justice,  allow  myself  to  be 
lulled  to  sleep  by  a  selfish  indolence,  not  far  removed 
from  cowardice?  Christian,"  added  M.  Goefle, 
his  seat,  but  still  with  much  excitement 
on  to  the  second  act  I  Let  us  make  a  terrible  thing  of  it  1 
Let  your  marionettes  cover  themselves  with  glory  !  They 
shall  be  real  persons,  living  beings,  instruments  of  des- 
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tiny,  like  the  players  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlot,  who  ter* 
riiy  and  moke  pale  the  triumphant  criminal,  who  is 
finally  unmasked.  Come,  to  work  !  Suppose  —  suppose 
all  the  crimes  which  are  charged  against  the  baron  ;  that 
he  poisoned  his  father,  osaassinated  Lia  brother,  and 
starved  his  sister-ia-law  to  death." 

"Precisely;  in  this  room,  too  I  "  said  Christian,  who 
was  thinking  of  the  scenery  for  his  third  act,  ""What 
a  capital  scene  it  will  make  I  We  must  make  the  child 
—  the  son  of  the  ducheaa,  of  course  —  come  back  at  the 
end  of  twenty-iive  years,  to  search  out  the  truth  and  puaish 
the  murderer  !  We  can  make  the  marionettes  break 
down  the  mysterions  wall,  and  discover  there  —  behind 
that  briek-work  —  I  could  very  quickly  get  up  the  scenery 
for  that,  I  should  have  time  enough — " 

"Discover  what?"  asked  M.  Goefle. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Christian,  suddenly  becom- 
ing thoughtful,  and  even  gloomy.  "The  ideas  that  occur 
to  me  are  so  terrible,  that  I  must  give  up  that  part  of 
the  plot  ;  it  takes  away  all  my  inspiration  ;  and,  instead 
of  continuing  the  piece,  I  should  have  to  go  and  break 
down  that  wall  myself,  out  of  a  mere  rage  of  curiosity  — " 

"Come,  come,  friend  Christian,  don't  go  crazy  I  It  is 
quite  enough  if  I  am  so  ;  this  whole  thing  is  nothing 
but  imagination,  and  I  cannot  conscientiously  attach 
weight  to  suspicions  which  perhaps  originate  only  in 
an  overworked  stomach,  or  a  brain  restless  from  inac- 
tion. Come,  finish  the  piece,  and  let  it  be  iuoffonsive  if 
it  is  to  be  amusing.  For  my  part,  I  must  do  a  little 
work  for  myself;  I  have  a  portfolio  of  papers  to  exam- 
ine that  Stenson  gave  me,  and  I  must  prepare  a  definite 
opinion  upon  them,  for  I  promised  the  baron  this  moru- 
-ing  to  have  it  ready,  and  he  may  send  for  it  at  any 
moment." 

Christian  accordingly  set  to  work  at  his  drama,  and 
M.  Goefie  at  his  parcel  of  papers,  each  at  the  end  of  a  long 
table,  to  the  middle  of  which  they  had  pushed  the  break- 
fast dishes.  Ulphilas  now  entered,  and  silently  began  to 
rearrange  tlie  table.  He  was  in  his  usual  state  of  half- 
*  drunkenness,  and  shortly  ha   entered  upon  a 
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long  diacuBsioB  with  M.  Goefle,  wLich  Christian  neithef 
ucderdtood  Dor  heard,  as  to  the  merits  of  a  certain  soup 
of  milk,  beer  aud  ayrup,  a  naliontil  diali,  whicli  tL 
GocSe  wanted  for  supper,  and  which  Ulphiias  claimed  lo 
prepare  aa  ekilfully  as  any  man  in  Sweden.  By  the 
firomise  of  this  delicacy  he  disarmed  the  anger  of  the 
lawyer,  who  had  scolded  him  for  getting  bis  little  valet 
tipsy.  Ulpliilas,  besides,  swore  be  did  not  know  what 
SI.  Goefle  meant,  and  perhaps  in  good  faith,  consideriog 
the  steady  coolness  with  whicb  he  himself  carried  all 
kinds  of  liquors. 

By  six  o'clock.  Christian  bad  completed  his  task, 
■while  M.  Goefle,  who  seemed  restless  and  agitated,  was 
still  at  work.  As  Christian  happened  to  look  towards 
him,  he  noticed  the  fixed  and  abstracted  expression  of 
bis  eyes.  Supposing  that  this  might  be  the  lawyer's 
usual  appearance  while  at  his  work,  he  abstained  for  a 
time  from  interrupting  him,  but  finally  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  ask,  which  he  did  a  little  uneasily,  if  Ite  would 
not  read  ihe  outline  of  the  piece. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  M.  GToefle  ;  "but  why  not  read 
it  over  to  me  ?  " 

'^  Impossible,  M.  Goeûe.  I  must  select  my  actors, 
arrange  tbeir  costumes  in  some  sort  of  harmony,  collect 
my  scenes,  load  my  ass,  and  hurry  over  to  tbe  new  cha- 
teau, so  as  to  take  possession  of  the  quarters  intended 
for  OS,  set  up  the  theatre,  arrange  the  lights,  etc.  I  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  we  must  begin  at  eight  o'clock/' 

"Eight  o'clock?  The  devil!  WTiat  a  detestable 
hour  !  They  don't  hare  supper  at  the  chateau  until  ten 
o'clock,  and  pray  when  shall  we  have  our  supper?" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  !  The  fifth  meal  of  the  day  !  "  cried 
Christian,  in  despair,  but  rapidly  coniiuuing  his  prepa- 
rations. "For  heaven's  sake,  BI.  Goefle,  have  your 
supper  now,  and  be  ready  an  hour  from  tliis  time  1  You 
can  read  over  the  piece  while  you  are  eating." 

"Oh,  of  course!  A  fine  regimen  you  propose!  To 
eat  without  an  appetite,  and  to  read  in  the  meanwhile, 
BO  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  digest  ray  food." 

"Very  well  ;  then  let  us  thiidt  no  more  about  il  * 
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try  to  get  along  by  myself.     I'D  do  my  beat  I     Pshaw  1 
Some  good  angel  or  other  will  come  to  ray  resuno," 

"No,  no!"  cried  M.  Goefle  ;  "by  no  means!  I'll 
be  the  good  angel.     I  promised  you  ;  and  I'm  a  man  of 

"No,  M.  Goefle  ;  I  thank  you,  however,  all  the  same. 
Tou  are  not  used  to  the  business.  It  will  not  suit  a 
reasonable  man  like  you  to  interrupt  your  important 
business  to  put  a  fool's  cap  on  your  head  !  It  was  indis- 
creet in  me  to  thiiik  of  such  a  thing." 

"Wliat!"  exclaimed  M.  Goefle.  "Pray  what  do 
you  take  me  for?  A  mere  babbler,  who  makes  prom- 
ises that  he  knows  he  can't  keep  ;  or  an  old  pedant,  who 
don't  know  enough  to  talk  good  nonsense?" 

Christian  saw  that  the  beat  way  to  keep  the  lawyer 
up  to  the  enterprise  was  to  oppose  him,  and  that  the 
worthy  gentleman  was  really  very  much  in  earnest  in  his 
scheme  of  transforming  himself  into  a  merry-andrew, 
without  any  more  preparation  than  Christian  himself 
required.  He  continued,  therefore,  to  maintain  his  show 
of  reluctance  as  to  accepting  his  services,  and  did  Dol 
leave  him  until  he  was  almost  vexed  at  Christian's 
doubts,  besides  being  fully  resolved,  and,  indeed,  all  on 
fire  to  fulfil  his  engagement  ;  even  although  he  should 
have  to  eat  bis  milk-and-beer  soup  without  an  appetite, 
and  DO  matter  how  tremendous  the  violation  of  all  his 
customary  habits. 

Christian  had  proceeded  half  way  from  Stollborg  to 
Waldemora,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  a  sort  of  black  phantom,  speeding  over  the  ice 
with  uneven  leaps.  It  required  but  a  moment's  thought 
to  recognize  M.  Slangstadius,  who,  tike  himself,  was  car- 
rying a  small  dark  lantern,  and  who  was  evidently  pre- 
paring to  accost  him.  Feeling  very  confident  that  bo 
would  not  be  recognized  by  a  person  so  oblivious  of 
others,  be  thought  it  unnecessary  to  put  do\vn  his  mask, 
or  to  change  his  voice  in  answering  him. 

"  Hallo,  my  friend  1  "  called  out  the  man  of  science, 
without  even  condescending  to  look  at  him;  "do  you 
"•ome  from  Stollborg?" 
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"  Did  you  see  Dr.  Goefle  Ihere?" 

"  No,  mODsieur,"  replied  Christian,  who  saw  at  onco 
bow  dangerous  to  hia  colleague's  good  résolutions  the  pro- 
fessor's visit  might  prove. 

"  What  !  "  said  Stangstadius  ;  "  Dr.  Goefle  not  at  StoIt>i 
borg?     He  told  me  he  was  lodging  there." 

"  He  was,"  said  Christian,  with  great  coolness,  " 
he  left  for  Stockholm  two  hours  ago." 

"  Left  ?     Leiï  without  waiting  for  my  visit,  when  I  tt 
him  this  very  morning  that  I  would  come  and  take  sup- 9 
per  with  him  at  the  old  tower?     It's  impossible." 

"  He  must  have  forgotten  it." 

"  Forgotten  !     Forgotten  that  /was  coming  to  st 
That's  a  likely  story,  indeed  !  " 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Christian,  "  you  can  go  over  there  if 
you  choose.     Tou  will  find  neither  supper  nor  company.** 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  give  it  up.  But  it's  the  most  es»  ■ 
traordinary  thing.     That   poor  Goefle  must  have    gone  I 

Turning  about,  M,  Stangsladlua  walked  along  by  the 
side  of  Christian,  who  continued  on  towards  the  chateau  j 
but  in  a  few  seconds  tho  philosopher,  on  reflection, 
changed  his  purpose,  and,  talking  aloud  to  himself  after 
his  fashion,  said  : 

"  So,  Goefle  has  gone  off!    Well,  he's  a  scatter-brained, 
extravagant  fellow.     But  there's  tliat  nepliewof  his  —  fo 
he  has  a  nephew  —  a  charming  young  man  and  a  capital  ^ 
talker.     He  must  have  told  him  that  I  was  coming,  and  i 
he  no  donbt  is  waiting  for  me.     1  must  go  over  ;  certainly  J 
I  must  !  " 

Stopping  aliruptly,  he  turned  to  Christian  : 

"  See  here,  friend,"  h«  cried,  "  I  have  made  up  my  j 
mind  to  go  to  Stollborg  after  all,  and  as  I  have  been  1 
walking  a  great  deal  to-day  in  the  snow,  I  am  estremely  \ 
tired.     Lend  me  your  pony,  will  you?" 

"  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  lo  do  so,  monsieur  ]  I 
but  if  you  are  proposing  to  go  there  after 
nephew  —  " 

"  Certainly,  yes  ;  Christian   Goefle,  that's  his  name. 
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P  Did  yoii  see  him?  You  are  one  of  the  scrvantB  at  Sloll- 
1  borg,  I  Buppcae.  Very  well,  go  back  ihere  with  me. 
"'  e  me  the  bea?t,  walk  on  ahead,  aad  tell  them  to  pre 
pare  supper.     Thai's  a  good  idea." 

Thereupon  M.  Staugstadius,  without  troubling  himself 
to  wait  for  leave  from  Christian,  undertook  to  mount 
Jean,  whom  lie  pereisted  in  taking  foi-  a  horse,  and  whose 
small  eluture  and  quiet  pace  had  impressed  him  very 
iavorably.  As  to  hia  load,  he  paid  uo  Eort  of  attentioti 
to  that,  although  it  was  very  effectually  in  his  way. 

"  Let  the  beast  alone,  will  yon  !  "  said  Cbrbtian,  an- 
noyed at  hie  obstinacy,  "  M.  Gocfle's  nephew  weut  away 
with  his  uncle,  aad  Stollborg  is  shut  up  like  a  prison." 

"  The  young  man  gone  loo  !  "  cried  Stangstndius,  in 
the  greatest  amazement.  '•'•'Mon  Dteu  I  somo  great  mis- 
fortune must  have  happened  in  that  family,  or  both  uncle 
and  nepbew  would  never  have  forgotten  my  promise. 
But  they  must,  anyhow,  have  left  a  letter  for  me,  and  I'll 
go  and  get  it." 

"  They  did  not  leave  any  letter,"  said  Christian,  he- 
thinking  liim  of  a  new  expedient  ;  "  they  directed  ma  to 
iay  to  some  person  of  the  name  of  Stangstjidiua  at  the 
new  cijiiteau  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  go  away. 
That  is  why  I  am  going  to  the  new  chateau." 

"  Person  of  the  name  of  Stangsladiua  !  "  cried  the  in- 
tuited phiLoBopher  ;  "  is  that  what  they  said  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur  ;  that  is  what  I  said.  I  don't  know 
this  M.  Stangstadius,  myself." 

"  Ah,  you  said  it,  did  you,  you  idiot?  Person  of  the 
name  of  Siangstadins,  indeed  I  Don't  know  him  your- 
iclf.  you  great  beast  !  Good,  bj  George  !  1  like  that  1 
Very  well,  leam  to  know  me,  then.  I  am  the  first  nat- 
nrahst — But  what's  the  use?  Such  monstrous  ignoi'a- 
muses  aa  one  finds  on  tliis  poor  earth  I  Stop  your  horse, 
you  animal  !  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  wanted  to  ride  ?  I'm 
tired,  I  say.  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  how  to  man- 
age any  kiud  of  beast  whatever?  " 

"Come,  ccme,  M.  Naturalist,"  said  Christian,  with 
perfect  coolness,  although  feeling  very  much  annoyed  at 
this  interview,  which  was  delaying  him  so  unexpeclodly  j 
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"  don't  you  see  that  the  poor  creature  is  loaded  up  lo  hia 
eyes  already?" 

"What  of  that?  Unload  him,  I  say  !  you  can  comg 
back  for  your  load." 

"  Impoaaibîe.     I  oan't  spare  the  time." 
"What!  you  disobey  me?     What  sorl     " 
you?     You  are  the  first  Swedish  peasant  who  e 
fused  to  assist  Dr.  Stangstadius.     I  will  inform  i  _ 
you,  miserable  rascal,  I  give  you  my  word.     I'll  com-   ] 
plain  of  you  I  " 

*'To  whom?     The  Baron  de  Waldemom?" 
"  No,  for  he  would  have  you  buag  ;  and  good  euougli   I 
for  yon,  too.     But  I  am  kind-hearied  ;  I  want  you  to  un- 
dersland  that.     I  am  the  best  man  aliye,  and  I  forgive  \ 

"Nonsense  !"  said  Christian,  who   could  not  help  at    , 
times  diverting  himself  a  little  with  the  strange  persona 
whom  he  encountered  in  hia  wandering  life.     "  I  don't  j 
know  you,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  you  t 
person  you  claim  to  be.     You  a  naturalist  !    Out  upon  1 
you  I   You  can't  even  tell  a  horse  from  an 

"An  ass?"  said  Staogstadiaa,  diverted  at  once,  fop-  J 
tunately,  from  his  whim  of  equitation  ;  "  do  you  pretend 
to  have  an  ass  there?" 

He  inspected  Jean  with  his  lantern  ;  but  thanks  to 
Christian's  solicitude,  the  animal  was  so  well  wrapped 
up  in  skins  of  various  kinds,  that  it  presented  a  most  fan- 
taalic  appearance. 

"An  asa?  It  can't  be  !  An  ass  could  not  live  in  this 
latitude.  What  you,  in  your  brutal  ignorance,  call  an 
ass,  is  nothing  more  than  some  kind  of  mule  at  the  most  I 
Come,  let  mo  see  it  ;  —  take  off  those  borrowed  skins — " 

"  Hold,  monsieur  !"  said  Christian  ;  "  whether  Stang- 
stadius or  not,  you  have  tired  me  out.     I  can't  talk  with   \ 
you  any  longer.     Good-evenÎDg." 

With  that,  he  tickled  the  legs  of  the  faithfiil  Jean  with  ] 
a  switch  ;    the  animal   broke  into  a  trot,  and  the 
quickly  lefl  the  philosopher  behind  them. 
Christian,  who  was  always  good-notured,  felt  a  sort  of  r^  I 
morse  for  bis  rudeness.     As  he  reached  the  edge  of  ths  1 
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lake,  be  looked  back,  and  saw  the  poor  doctor  of  sciences 
followiBg  ou  willi  much  difficulty,  iknd  many  slips  and 
tumblea.  He  must  really  havo  been  very  much  fatigued 
to  have  been  at  all  conBcious  of  it,  for  his  identity  was 
jDtrated  in  bis  brains  and  in  his  tongue;  and  still 
o  have  confessed  it  :  for  he  claimed  to  be  the  moat 
robust  man  of  the  age. 

"  If  his  streagth  should  fail  him,"  thought  Christian, 
"  he  might  lie  down  there  on  the  ice,  and,  in  this  region, 
a  moment's  sleep  out  of  doora  on  such  a  night  as  this 
would,  perhaps,  be  fatal — particulary  lo  a  feeble  being 
like  that.     Come,  stand  still,  Jean  I  wait  for  me." 

He  hastened  towards  M.  Stangstndius,  who  had,  in  fact, 
a  halt,  and  waa  perhaps  revising  his  delermina- 
lion  of  going  lo  dine  at  Stollborg.     At  tiiis  idea,  Chris- 

a  redoubled  his  speed  ;  but  Stangstadius,  who  was  not 
always  so  brave  as  he  pretended,  and  who  had  conceived 
fitrong  prejudices  against  a  person  bo  little  inclined  to 
bow  down  before  his  greatness  as  bis  late  companion,  iu- 
etanlly  snspected  him  of  the  worst  designs  against  his 
own  person  ;  and,  recovering  his  strength,  he  set  off  to- 
wards Stollborg  as  hard  as  he  could  go.  But  this  did 
not  suit  Christian  at  all,  and  iie  began  loruu  also,  and 
quickly  came  up  with  him, 

'■Wretch  !"  cried  the  learned  man  in  a  broken  voice, 
for  his  terror  and  exhaustion  had  reached  a  climax,  "you 
mean  to  kill  me,  I  know  !  Yes,  my  enemies  have  hired 
you  lo  extinguish  the  very  light  of  the  world  !  Let  me 
alone,  you  miserable  scoundrel  !  don't  touch  me  I  Think 
who  it  is  that  3'oa  are  about  lo  lay  hands  on  !  " 

"  Come,  come  !  compose  yourself,  M.  Stangstadius, " 
said  Christian,  laughing  at  his  terror  ;  •'  and  have  a  bet- 
tor appreciation  of  people  who  want  to  do  you  a  service  ! 
Come,  getou  my  back,  and  he  quick  about  it  ;  1  am  all 
in  a  perspiration  with  running  after  you,  and  I  don't 
want  to  stay  here  and  take  cold." 

Stangstadius  complied,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  re- 
luctance, but  lie  was  relieved  when  he  saw  bow  easily 
I  lifted  him,  nnd  carried   hira 


the  powerful  youi  ^ 

ashore.     There,  Christiao  placed  him 


1  his  f(:e 
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hastened  forward,  to  escape  his  generoâtj  ;  for,  in  hû 
gratitude,  the  worthy  Stangstadins  was  mmmaging  hia 
pockets  for  a  two-son  piece,  convinced  that  this  would  be 
a  ro jal  gift  for  one  who  had  had  the  happiness  of  ren- 
dering him  a  senrice. 


IX. 

/CHRISTIAN  left  the  professor  to  proceed  towards  tho 
^^  main  entrance  of  the  chateau,  while  he  himself 
sought  the  side  door,  which  in  all  feudal  manors  leads 
to  the  courts  and  outer  buildings.  Drawing  down  his 
mask,  he  called  a  servant,  who  helped  him  unload  ;  and 
then,  after  seeing  that  his  ass  was  suitably  aceonmiodated, 
he  ascended  a  private  staircase  leading  to  the  apart- 
ment of  M.  Johan,  the  major-domo  of  the  new  chateau. 
The  latter  did  not  wait  for  him  to  announce  himself. 

^*Ah  !  Ah  I  The  man  in  a  black  mask,"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  benevolent  and  patronizing  tone.  ^^  So,  you  are  the 
famous  Christian  Waldo  !  Come  along,  my  good  fellow, 
I'll  take  you  to  your  quarters  myself,  and  you  can  make 
all  your  preparations  at  your  leisure;  you  have  a  full 
hour  yet." 

Assistance  was  now  given  to  transfer  Christian's  bag- 
gage to  the  room  which  was  to  serve  him  as  a  green- 
room, and  at  his  request  the  keys  were  put  into  his 
hands.  Then  he  shut  himself  up  alone,  and  having  re- 
moved his  mask  to  be  more  at  his  ease,  set  to  work  to 
mount  his  theatre,  though  not  without  some  rubbing  of 
his  shoulders.  M.  Stangstadius  was  not  very  heavy,  but 
his  deformed  body  was  so  singularly  angular,  that  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  been  carrying  a  great  bundle  of  crooked 
sticks. 

He  had  been  shown  into  a  small  saloon,  in  which  there 
were  two  doors,  one  opening  upon  a  passage  leading  to  the 
private  staircase  by  which  Christian  had  just  entered,  es- 
corted by  the  affable  major-domo,  and  the  other  upon  the 
end  of  a  large  and  richly-decorated  gallery,  called  tho 
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HuDtiag-gullurj',  where  Christian  had  met  Margaret  the 
night  befure.  Tbe  theatre  was  to  stand  just  withia  the 
gfillery  betbre  thïa  door  (it  was  a  large  folding-door),  and 
tliQ  spectators  were  to  be  accommodated  tvithin  the  gal- 
lery itself.  Christian,  upon  meiisnring  the  width  of  the 
door-way,  found  that  tLe  theatre  would  just  extend  across 
it  ;  eo  that  when  the  whole  wua  in  order,  he  would  be  per- 
fectly isolated  fi-om  his  audience,  and  quite  at  home  in  hia 
iittle  saloon.  This  orrangemcul,  therefore,  was  an  excel- 
lent one  for  securing  his  own  freedom  of  movement,  and 
his  iacognito,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Goefle. 

From  the  number  of  arm-chairs  and  other  seats  dis- 
posed iu  front  of  the  theatre,  Christian  judged  by  a  short 
estimate,  without  counting  in  detail,  that  his  audience 
would  consist  of  about  a  hundred  persons  conveniently 
seated,  ladies  probably — and  of  a  hundred  gentlemen, 
more  or  less  of  whom  would  have  to  stand  behind  them. 
The  gallery  was  wide,  and  of  unusual  depth,  so  that  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenient  place  in  which 
Cliristian  had  ever  exhibited.  The  vaulied  nnd  frescoed 
ceiling  made  its  acoustic  properties  perfect  ;  the  chan- 
deliers, wiiich  were  already  burning,  gave  an  excellent 
light,  and  by  merely  hghting  up  the  wings  of  the  portable 
theatre,  the  dimensions  of  its  little  stage  assumed  exactly 
the  appearance  of  depth  wliich  it  required- 
Christian  made  all  hia  preparations  with  the  most  crit- 
ical care.  He  was  really  fond  of  his  little  theatre,  and 
had  adapted  to  it  a  number  of  ingenious  contrivances 
which  made  it  something  like  a  miniature  of  a  real  the- 
atre. Uo  would,  in  fact,  have  been  successful  as  a 
painter  of  interiors  and  of  landscape,  if  the  love  of  the 
natnral  sciences  had  not  occasioned  him  to  conflae  him- 
self mostly  to  mere  decorative  work  ;  but  his  natural 
gifts  were  so  good,  that  he  could  scarcely  execute  even 
work  iniriusically  frivolous,  without  giving  it  the  distinct 
impress  of  bis  own  graceful  and  tasteful  originality. 
His  little  scenes  were  accordingly  fresh  and  charming  in 
design,  and  always  produced  an  agreeable  eiiect.  He 
took  the  greatest  pains  with  them,  especially  when  ho 
was  going  to  exhibit  before  au  intelligent  audience  ;  and 
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if  he  occasionally  felt  impatient  at  having  to  spend  so 
mnch  time  over  sach  details,  he  consoled  himself  by  re> 
calling  the  favorite  axiom  of  Goffi-edi  :  ^^  Whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  as  well  as  possible, 
even  if  it  is  only  whittling  toothpicks." 

Christian,  therefore,  was  completely  absorbed  in  mak* 
ing  his  preparations.  Having  cast  a  precautionary  glance 
around  the  deserted  gaUery,  he  set  up  the  frame  of  liis 
theatre  experimentally  in  the  door-way  with  all  the 
scenery  and  lights,  and.  stepping  out  into  the  audience- 
room,  he  seated  himself  in  the  best  place  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  his  perspective,  so  that  he  might  adjust  properly 
the  entrances  and  movements  of  his  actors. 

The  two  or  three  minutes'  rest  thus  obtained  was  very 
welcome  to  him.  He  was  more  or  less  hardened  to  the 
extremes  of  all  climates,  but  he  found  that  in  the  over- 
heated rooms  of  the  houses  of  the  north,  he  quickly  felt 
fatigued.  He  had  slept  the  night  before  only  a  few 
hours,  in  his  arm-chair  ;  and  either  from  the  exhausting 
experiences  of  the  day,  or  from  his  walk  on  the  ice  with 
a  professor  of  geology  on  his  shoulders,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  sudden  and  irresistible  drowsiness,  and  sank  into 
one  of  those  brief  naps,  in  which  the  transition  from  the 
world  of  reality  to  dream-land  is  so  sudden  as  to  be  im- 
perceptible. He  seemed  to  be  in  a  garden,  on  a  warm 
summer's  day,  and  to  bear  the  sand  in  one  of  the  paths 
near  him  crackling  under  a  stealthy  tread.  Some  one 
was  cautiously  approaching  ;  and  although  he  could  not 
see  the  person,  he  felt  an  intuitive  certainty  that  it  was 
Margaret.  He  awoke  without  being  startled,  on  feeling 
what  seemed  to  be  a  breath  stirring  in  his  hair.  Quickly 
recovering  himself,  he  jumped  up  and  found  that  his 
mask  had  fallen  off  and  lay  at  his  feet.  He  stooped  to 
pick  it  up,  without  turning  round  to  see  who  had  wakened 
him,  and  was  startled  in  good  earnest,  when  a  man's 
voice,  only  too  well  known  to  him,  remarked  : 

"It  is  perfectly  useless  to  hide  your  face.  Christian 
Waldo  ;  I  have  recognized  you.  You  are  Christian 
Goffredi." 

Christian,  astonished,  turned,  and  saw  standing  before 
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bîm,  in  good  condition,  well-dressed,  and  fi-eah  shaved, 
no  othei'  than  Gutdo  MassarcUi. 

"Wliatl  Is  this  you?"  he  exclaimed.  "Wliataro 
you  doing  here,  when  you  ought  to  be  dangling  at  the 
end  of  a  rope,  at  the  meeting  of  four  cross-roads,  in  some 

"  I  am  one  of  the  household,"  said  Guido,  smiling 
calmly  and  disdainfully, 

"You  one  of  the  baron's  household?  Ah,  to  be  sure  I 
It  docs  not  surprise  me.  After  being  a  swindler,  and  a 
highway  robber,  what    remained  except  for  you  to  be- 

"  I  am  not  a  lackey,"  replied  Massarelli,  with  tiio 
eame  composure  ;  "I  am  a  friend  of  the  family.  Qnile 
Ba  intimfile  friend,  Christian,  and  you  would  do  well, 
moreover,  to  try  and  be  on  good  terms  with  me.  It 
would  be  the  gi-eatest  piece  of  good  fortune  that  could  be- 

"  Master  Guido,"  said  Christian,  as  he  moved  his 
theati'e  back  inio  the  inner  saloon,  "  it  is  nnnccessary  to 
have  an  explanation  now  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
you  are  staying  here,  where  I  shall  be  able  to  find  you." 

"  Is  that  ft  tlireat,  Christian  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  a  promise.  I  am  in  your  debt,  as  you  know 
very  well,  my  dear  friend,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  paid  off 
my  indebtedness  here — that  will  be  done  as  soon  as  I 
have  given  an  exhibition  of  marionettes  an  hour  from 
this  time  — I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  settle  my  ac- 
count with  you,  by  giving  you  the  very  best  flogging  you 
ever  had  in  your  life." 

While  speaking.  Christian  passed  back  into  the  green- 
room, and  begau  puttiog  out  his  liglila  and  dropping  his 
curtain.  Massarelli  followed,  closing  the  doors  of  the 
gallery  as  he  did  bo  ;  and  Christian,  whose  back  was 
necessarily  turned  towards  him  at  that  moment,  said  to 
himself  that  this  bandit  would  be  very  likely  to  make  use 
of  his  advantage  to  try  and  assassinate  him.  Still,  he 
despised  him  loo  much  to  show  any  distrust,  and  he  went 
on  threatening  him  with  ft  severe  cha'*tiscment  for  his 
crimes,  in  a  fooe  as  calm  as  that  assumed  by  the  rascal 
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himself.  Forlunately  for  the  imprudent  Cliriatîan,  Guido 
waa  bj  no  moans  a  courageous  mitu,  and  kept  bis  di»- 
tance,  ready  to  retreat  îo  case  his  adversary  should  seem 
disposed  to  make  a  present  payment  on  account, 

"  Come,  CliriBtian,"  he  began  again,  when  he  supposed 
the  young  man  might  have  given  vent  to  his  first  out- 
break of  resentment.,  "let  us  have  a  reasonable  conversa- 
tion before  proceeding  to  extremities.  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  give  you  satisfaction  for  all  my  transactions  with 
you,  and  you  have  no  right  to  insult  with  idle  words  a  j 
man  whom  you  know  you  cannot  terrify."  ■ 

"  What  a  pitiful  fellow  you  are  I  "  said  Christian,  be-  I 
ginning  to  be  aogry,  and  walking  straight  up  to  him.  J 
"Satisfaction  from  you,  you  prince  of  cowards?  Ohna,;| 
Guido  !  the  way  to  do  with  a  fellow  like  you  is  to  slap,! 
him  in  the  face,  and,  if  ho  resists,  tn  beat  him  like  a  A 
nobody  ever  fights  with  him  ;  you  must  know  that, 
drop  your  high  tone,  you  scoundrel,  aud  don't  dare  look  1 
me  in  the  face  !  Down  with  you,  on  your  knees,  before 
me,  or  I'll  strike  you  this  very  moment  !  " 

Guido,  as  pale  as  death,  lell  on  his  knees  without  &  ' 
word,  while  great  tears,  either  of  fear,  or  shame,  or  rage,  ' 
rolled  down  his  clieeks.  i 

"  Very  good,"  said  Christian,  half  in  disgust  and  half  ( 
îa  pity  ;  "  now  get  up  aud  go.     I  pardon  you,  but  never   ' 
voluntarily  cross  my  path  again  ;   and  if  we  chance  to 
meet,  no  matter  where,  don't  venture  to  speak  to  nie. 
For  me,  you  are  dead.     Out  with  you,  lackey  !     Thia 
room  is  mine  for  two  or  three  hours,"  I 

"  Christian,"  cried  Guido,  rising,  and  speaking  with  ft  I 
vehemence  affected  or  sincere,  as  the  case  maybe,  "beaï* 
me  I'or  only  five  minutes."  \ 

"No." 

"  Christian,  listen  lo  me  !  "  persisted  the  bandit,  step- 
ping before  the  door  of  the  staircase,  which  Christian  waa 
about  to  throw  open  ;  "  I  have  something  of  importance 
to   tell  you  —  something  upon  which  your  fortune  aodJ 
your  life  depend."  F 

"My  fortune,"  said  Christian,  laughing  contempta«J 
ously,  "  went  into  your  pocket,  you  thief  I     It  was  so  Iittl«  I 
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that  I  don't  care  much  about  it,  eilher  way.  And  as  to 
JDj  life,  try  and  taltc  it,  if  you  think  best." 

"  It  has  been  in  nky  bauds,  Christian,"  said  Guido, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  his  enemy's  generosity, 
had  recovered  all  his  assurance  ;  "possibly  it  may  be  so 
again.  You  bad  outraged  me,  and  I  was  strongly  tempted 
by  opportunity  to  revenge  myself;  but  I  coulj  not  forget 
that  I  bad  once  loved  you  ;  and  even  now,  in  apite  of  your 
additional  insults,  it  only  depends  upon  you  to  have  me 
love  you  as  much  as  ever." 

"  Many  thanks,"  replied  Christian,  shruggiug  his 
shoulders  ;  "come,  away  with  you!  I  have  no  time  to 
listen  to  your  pathetic  drivelling  ;  I  have  known  it  by 
heart  thb  long  time." 

"  I'm  not  BO  guilty  as  you  think,  Christian.  Wien  I 
robbed  you  in  the  Carpathians  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 

"  That  is  just  what  everybody  says  who  has  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  devil." 

"  I  had  surrendered  mjraelf  to  the  devil,  it  is  very  true, 
for  I  was  the  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers.  My  comrades 
had  marked  you  out  for  a  victim  ;  their  eyes  were  upon 
us,  and,  if  I  had  not  taken  good  care  to  drug  you,  so  as 
to  prevent  a  useless  resistance,  they  would  have  killed 
you." 

'•  Then  I  am  under  obligations  to  you.  Is  that  what 
yon  are  driving  at?" 

"  That  ia  it,  exactly.  I  am  now  in  a  fair  way  to  make 
my  fortune.  Even  to-raorrow  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
restore  all  that  I  took  from  you  —  forced  to  do  ho  by  men 
whom  I  could  not  control  as  I  wished,  A  few  days  later 
they  robbed  me  myself,  and  leit  ma  in  exactly  the  same 
case  in  which  you  were  left." 

"  They  did  quite  right.     You  richly  deserved  it  " 

''  Christian,  do  you  remember  the  amount  that  waa 
taken  from  you  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  And  shall  you  be  at  StoUborg  to-morrow?" 

"  I  don't  know.    It  does  not  concern  yon,  either.'' 
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a  at   home  at  Stoll- 


"  As  you  please.     But  to-morrow  I  sball  bring  you  thn  J 
money," 

"  Kpare  yourself  tLe  trouble, 
borg,  and  /  do  not  receive." 

"  But  yet  —  " 

"  Silence  I  I  have  heard  you  long  enough,"  1 

"  But  if  I  bring  you  the  money — " 

"  The  same  sum  that  you  took  from  me?  No,  I  pre-  I 
Bume  not  !  You  drank  that  out  a.  long  time  ago.  Well,  ' 
then,  as  the  money  you  speak  of  caa't  be  the  same,  and 
as  it  must  be  the  proceeds  of  some  theft,  or  of  something 
worse,  if  possible,  I  don't  want  it.  Please  to  lake  that 
for  granfed,  and  don't  trouble  yourself  with  any  more 
talk  about  restitution.  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  believe 
you,  and  if  I  did,  I  should  promise  you  just  as  faithfully 
as  I  now  do,  to  throw  the  price  of  your  vile  exploita  into 
your  face." 

Christian  was  on  the  point  of  thrusting  Guido  out,  but.  . 
the  latter  yielded  at  last,  and  went.     The  exhibitor  was  1 
about  to  close  the  door  again,  when  M.  Goefle,  all  cov-  ' 
eredupin  furs,  appeared,  ascendiDgthe  stairs,  manuscript 
in  hand.     The  lawyer  had  either  eaten  very  quickly,  or 
not  at  all  ;  he  had  devoured  the  play,  which  ho  rapidly 
mastered,  and,  fearing  that  he  would  not  have  time  eaough 
to  rehearse,  bad  hurried  over  from  Stollborg  on  foot,  by 
the  light  of  the  stars.     He  had  concealed  hia  face  and 
disguised  his  voice,  in  order  to  inquire   for  Christian 
Waldo's  room  ;  and,  in  short,  bud  used  all  the  precau- 
tions ofa  young  lover  stealing  to  a  mysterious  reudezvoua. 
Hia  head,  for  the  present,  was  foil  of  nothing  but  the  ha 
raltini;  he  had  forgotten  the  mysteries  of  StoUboi^  as  t 
completely  as  if  ho  had  uever  troubled  himself  on  tho  f 
subject.     However,  as  ho  was  running  tightly  up   the  J 
stairs,  he  found  himself,  for  the  second  time  that  day,  , 
ohligod  lo  paes  a  man  of  eril  countenance,  who  was  rap-   1 
idly  descending.     This  second  meeting  brought  back  to  J 
his  mind  the  strange  fancies  in  which  he  had  been  ii 
dulging  about  Baron  Olaus,  Stenson,  and  the  deceased  I 
Hilda. 

"  Stay,"  he  said  to  Christian,  who  gayly  congratulated  ] 
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him  on  faia  eeal  ;  "  look  at  that  man  who  just  pnsscd  n 
aad  who  U  bow  going  along  the  corridor  below.  Did  he 
come  from  this  room?  Is  he  a  servant  of  the  baron's? 
Do  you  know  him?" 

"  I  know  him  a  great  deal  too  well,  and  I  was  just 
under  the  necessity  of  telling  him  my  opinion  of  him," 
Baid  Christian.  "  That  man  — whether  a  servant  or  not 
—  is  the  very  Guido  Masaarelli  whose  adventures  I  told 
you  something  about  this  morning,  in  relating  my  story." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  WcU,  that  is  a  strauge  encounter, 
on  my  word  1"  cried  M.  Goefle  ;  "and  it  may,  perhaps, 
give  you  some  trouble.  You  are  enemies,  and,  if  you 
have  treated  him  as  he  deserves,  he  will  injure  you  as 
much  as  possible." 

'' How  can  he  injure  me?  He  is  sueh  a  coward!  I 
made  him  go  down  on  bis  knees  to  me." 

"  In  that  case —  well,  I  don't  know  what  he  will  do,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  he  has  discovered  some  important  secret." 

"  A  secret  concerning  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  M.  Goefle,  who  was  on  the  point  of  speak- 
ing freely,  when  he  remembered  hia  resolution  not  to  re- 
Teal  any  thing  relating  to  Sleason  ;  "but,  at  any  rate,  you 
are  hiding  Ghristiao  GofTredi  under  the  mask  of  Christian 
Waldo,  and  he  will  betray  you." 

"  What  if  he  does?  I  have  not  dishonored  the  name 
of  Goffredi,  and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  my  sin- 
gular adventures  will  redound  to  my  honor,  rather  than 
to  my  discredit.  Pray  what  have  1  to  fear  from  any  one'a 
opinion  7  Am  I  either  idle  or  debauched?  I  despise  all 
the  Massarellis  in  the  world  !  Have  I  not  already  made 
even  a  chivalrie  reputation  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere, 
under  my  buffoon's  mask?  More  good  actiona  are  at- 
tributed to  me,  indeed,  than  I  have  performed,  and  I  have 
become  a  sort  of  hero  of  romance.  Was  I  not  last  night 
the  Prince  Eoyal  of  Swedea?  Ai(d  if  this  reputation  of 
mine  should  become  too  fantastic,  cannot  I  change  my 
name  whenever  I  shall  tliink  proper,  and  adopt  a  se- 
rious professioQ?  It  is  important  upon  your  account 
(and  tnat  is  the  only  reason  I  give  it  a  thought,  M. 
Goefle)  to  prevent  your  pretended  nephew,  who  attended 


the  ball  lust  ciglit,  from  being  recognized  under  the  maelc  I 
of  Chi'isiiau  Waldo  ;  but  this  is  tlie  only  thing  we  need  \ 
trouble  ouraelvea  about.     Now  Massarelii  was  not  here 
last  night,  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  be  knows  nothing  about  , 
that  adventure;     otherwise  I  should  have  heard  of  it. 
However,  ia  any  event,  you  will  only  need  to  repeat  what 
is  the  truth,  and  adhere  to  it,  that  you  have  never  had 
cither  nephew  or  natural  child,  and  that  you  are  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  practical  jokes  of  a  professional 
jealer  like  Christian  "Waldo," 

"  After  all,  I  am  as  indifferent  upon  the  subject 
yourself,"  replied  M.  Goefle,  taking  off  his  wig,  and  ci 
ering  his  bead  with  a  light  black  cap  which  Christian 
gave  him  ;  "  do  you  suppose  I  am  such  a  coward  as  to 
bo  afraid  of  tJie  ogre  of  this  castle?  Christian,  I  am 
about  to  make  my  first  appearance  as  an  exhibitor  of 
marionettes.  Well,  if  you  should  ever  bo  reproached 
with  having  earned  your  living  as  a  showman,  so  as  to  I 
devote  yourself  to  science,  yon  can  reply  that  you  knew  a 
man  holding  an  honorable  position  in  a  dignified  profes' 
sioD,  who  became  yonr  fellow-performer  for  his  own 


"  Or  rather  out  of  kindness  to  me,  Monsieur  Goeilc." 
"  Kindness  for  you,  if  you  choose,  for  I  really  like  | 
you  ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  I  feel  any 
dislasie  for  this  performance.     On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  will  be  immensely  diverting.     In  the  first  \ 
place  the  piece  is  charming,  comic  to  ibe  highest  degree, 
and  at  the  same  time  pathetic,  in  certain  parts.     Yoq  ! 
showed  your  wisdom  in  avoiding  all  allusions  in  the  present  J 
arrangement.     Coma.  Christian,  let  ua  rehearse  1     Wa  1 
luwen't  more  ihan  half  an  hour.     Let's  be  quick  1     Are  1 
we  all  safe  here?     Can  no  one  either  hear  us  or  see  v 

Christian  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  M.  Goeffé  1 
from  fatiguing  his  voice  and  exhausting  himself  in  the  ' 
rehearsal.     The  successive  scenes  were  briefly  indicated 
upon  the  schedule,  and  two  or  three  questions  and  replies 
devoted  to  each  of  them  were  quite  sufficient  to  give 
command  of  the  principal  situations,  which  were  t< 
the  basis  of  the  public  improvisation.     What  was  most  J 
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important  was  to  lay  the  mariooettea  in  the  proper  order 
on  ihe  platform  behind  the  aceuea  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  OS  to  find  tliem  witliout  confusion,  when  they 
ahonid  be  required  on  the  stage  ;  to  briag  them  forward 
correctly  ia  their  turns  ;  and  to  have  a  good  understand- 
iog  about  their  entries  and  exits,  and  the  main  tenor  of 
the  Btory.  The  dialogue  itself  tbey  left  to  ihe  iaspiration 
of  the  moment.  M,  Goefle  was  the  moat  delightful  and 
intelligent  associate  Christian  had  ever  had.  He  was 
quite  electrified  by  the  collision  of  their  wits,  and,  when 
eight  o'clock  struck,  he  was  in  a  brilliant  flow  of  spirits, 
such  as  he  bad  not  experienced  since  playing  with  Massa- 
relli,  tliea  so  agreeable  and  attractive.  That  distant  and 
now  sadly  faded  remembrance  caused  him  a  momcut'a 
melancholy,  which,  however,  he  quickly  shook  ofi^  as  he 
remarked  to  M.  Goefle  ; 

"  There,  I  hear  them  coming  into  the  gallery.  Bo  all 
ready,  my  dear  comrade,  and  good  luck  to  us  !  " 

At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  at  the  further  door, 
and  Ihe  voice  of  Johan,  the  major-domo,  asked  for  Chris- 
tian Waldo. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  called  out  Christian,  "  but  you  can't 
come  in  now.     Speak  through  the  door  ;  I  can  hear." 

Johan  answered  that  Christian  was  to  be  in  readiness 
to  open  the  performance  ;  and  that  three  raps  on  the  door 
would  notify  him  when  to  begin.  At  that  signal  the  door 
would  be  opened  to  allow  the  theatre  to  be  sot  forward. 

This  being  agreed  upon,  still  another  quarter  of  im 
hour  had  to  pass  before  the  ladies  could  all  be  suited  with 
seats,  where  their  dresses  and  graces  could  be  properly 
displayed,  and  where  each  should  be  near  the  cavalier 
most  agreeable  to  herself,  or  to  whom  she  most  wished 
to  be  agreeable.  Christian,  who  was  used  to  such  delays, 
busied  himself  with  arranging  the  refreshments  that  ho 
had  found  in  the  little  saloon  upon  a  table,  where  it  would 
be  conveniently  at  hand,  in  case  he  or  his  companion 
shonld  want  to  clear  their  voices  between  the  acts.  When 
ho  bad  done  this,  both  he  and  M.  Goefle  stepped  into  the 
theatre,  which  was  covered  in  with  curtains  securely  fast- 
ened in  front  and  at  the  sides.     The  back,  which  was 


movable,  was  set  far  enough  to  the  rear  to  allow 
for  several  side-aoenes. 

Ttie  two  operutnra  cow  await«d  the  three  rapa,  Chria- 
tiuQ  calmly,  M.  Goeflo  with  an  almost  feverish  impatieui 
which  he  expressed  openlj. 

"  What,  do  you  feel  vexed?"  said  Christian.  "  Well, 
thiit  shows  that  you  are  excited  ;  it  is  a  good  sign.  Ton- 
will  be  brilliant." 

'■  I  hope  so,"  replied  the  lawyer  ;  "  though,  to  tell  yoa 
the  truth,  it  seems  to  me  Just  aow  as  if  I  should  not  be 
able  to  say  a  single  word,  and  should  break  down.  That 
would  be  extremely  agreeable  ;  it  makes  me  dizzy  to 
think  of  it.  No  case  that  I  ever  argued  before  line  moat 
aii,^'UBt  assembly,  no  question  involving  Ihe  life  and  honor 
of  a  client,  or  my  own  suceesa,  ever  agitated  my  mind 
and  strniued  my  nerves  aa  this  farce  is  doing.  Will  those 
chatterboxes  of  women  that  I  hear  cackling  ihrough  the 
doors  never  be  quiet?  Do  they  want  to  smother  ns  in 
this  box  Î    I'll  break  out  and  abuse  ihem  if  this  continues." 

Finally  the  ihrce  blows  were  slnick.  Two  footmen, 
etationed  in  the  gallery,  opened  simultaneously  the  two 
sides  of  the  door,  and  the  little  theatre  was  seen  to  move 
forward  lightly,  as  if  of  its  own  accord,  and  to  take  iM 
plnce  before  the  door-way,  which  it  entirely  filled.  Four 
musicians,  whom  Christian  had  stipulated  for,  played  a 
brief  quartette  in  the  Italian  style.  The  curtain  rose,  and 
the  applause  which  was  given  to  the  scenery  afforded  the 
operators  time  to  place  their  marionettes  in  position  for 
appearing  upon  the  stage. 

Christian  never  began  his  performances  without  inspect- 
ing his  audience  Ilirough  a  little  peep-hole,  which  he  had 
contrived  for  the  purpose.  The  first  person  he  saw  hap- 
pened to  be  the  very  one  he  was  looking  for.  Margaret 
was  sealed  next  Olga,  in  the  front  row.  She  was  in  a 
delicious  toilet,  and  looked  positively  ravishing.  Chris- 
tian next  noticed  the  baron,  who  was  iu  the  front  row  of 
the  gentlemen's  seats,  behind  those  of  the  ladies,  and 
whose  lofty  slnture  made  him  at 
was  even  paler,  if  possible,  than  the  evening  before, 
sarelli  '!id  nut  seem  to  be  present,  but  Christian 
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pleasure  Major  Larrson,  Lieutenant  Erwin  Osburn,  and 
the  other  young  officers  wlio,  on  the  prerioiis  evening, 
during  the  ball  and  after  it,  had  shown  him  such  cordial 
sympathy,  and  whose  ruddy  countenances,  already  lighted 
up  with  the  expectation  of  pleasure,  were  full  of  kindly 
interest.  At  the  same  time,  Christian  could  hear  ihem 
praising  the  scene. 

"Wl]y,  that  is  Stollborg!"  said  several  voices. 

"True,"  said  Baron  Olaus,  in  his  metallic  voice,  "I 
really  believe  that  they  have  tried  to  represent  old  Stoll- 

As  for  M.  G-oefle,  he  could  neither  hear  nor  see  ;  he 
was  for  the  moment  horribly  discomposed.  To  give  him 
time  to  recover  himself.  Christian  began  with  a  scene  be- 
tween two  actors,  which  he  played  alone.  His  voice 
I  ilaelf  with  singular  ease  to  the  different  utter- 
3  of  the  beings  he  was  representing  ;  and  not  ouly  did 
Le  vary  his  intonations,  he  made  each  character,  at  the 
same  time,  use  just  the  language  which  was  best  suited  to 
its  part  and  position  in  the  littl-e  comedy.  From  the  very 
ouiset  the  audience  were  eharmed  with  hia  natural  and 
truthful  style.  M.  Goefle,  whose  duty  it  was  for  ihc  mo- 
ment to  represent  an  old  man,  very  soon  came  in  with  hia 
part.  At  first  he  did  uot  succeed  very  well  in  disguising 
his  voice,  hut  the  audience  were  so  far  from  suspecting 
his  presence,  and  were  so  thoroughly  convinced  that 
Christian  did  all  the  talking,  that  there  was  the  greatest 
amazement  at  the  infinite  resources  of  the  operator. 

"  Wouldn't  you  be  willing  to  swear,"  said  Larrson, 
"  that  there  were  a  dozen  persons  in  there  ?  " 

"  There  must  be  four,  at  least,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"No,"  replied  the  major,  "there  are  only  two,  the 
master  and  his  assistant.  But  the  assistant  is  a  mere 
brute,  who  very  seldom  speaka,  and  who  has  not  opened 
his  mouth,  so  far." 

"  But  hark  !  there  are  two  persons  speaking,  I  dis- 
tinctly hear  two  different  voices." 

"  Pure  delusion  !  "  replied  the  enthusiastic  Larrson  ;  "  it 
la  Christian  Waldo  all  alone.  He  can  represent  two  or 
three  or  four  persona  all  at  the  same  time,  and  more  too, 
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perhaps  ;  who  knows  ?  He  is  the  very  devil.  But  attend 
to  the  piece  ;  it  ia  wonderfullv  entertaining.  One  would 
like  to  commit  his  plays  to  memory,  so  as  to  write  them 

In  spite  of  all  this  praise,  however,  we  shall  not  under- 
take to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  play  for  the  reader's 
henelit.  Such  fugitive  composiliona  are  like  all  oral  or 
musical  improvisations  ;  it  ia  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
they  would  appear  so  well  if  transcribed  and  preaerved. 
Their  unexpeciedneas  ia  a  chief  part  of  their  attractive- 
ness, and  it  is  just  because  we  can  only  recall  them  indis- 
linutly,  and  that  the  imagination,  therefore,  has  full 
opportunity  to  embellish  them,  that  we  remember  them 
as  so  charming.  Whatever  Christian  produced  in  these 
extempore  efforts  had  always  spirit,  character,  and  taste. 
And  as  for  the  imperfectiona  inseparable  from  an  im- 
promptu recitation,  the  rapid  movement  of  the  piece,  and 
the  artist's  adroitness  iu  iutroducing  new  characters  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  growing  weary  of  those  already 
upon  the  stage,  caused  them  to  he  entirely  overlooked. 

As  for  M.  Goefle,  his  geuuine  natural  eloquence,  his 
ready  wit,  when  excited,  and  extensive  and  varied  infor- 
mation, made  it  very  easy  for  him  to  do  his  part,  when 
he  had  once  recovered  &om  hia  fright.  Hia  prompt- 
ness in  seizing  any  fancy  of  his  interlocutor,  and  making 
the  most  of  it,  gave  rise  to  the  most  entertaining  digres- 
sions ;  and  the  usual  amazement  at  the  variety  and 
knowledge  displayed  in  Waldo's  dialogue,  was  greater 
than  ever. 

Although  declining  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
Christian's  comedy,  we  must  at  least  explain  how  it  was 
he  had  changed  the  first  act  ;  with  which,  in  its  original 
form,  M,  Goefle,  it  will  he  remembered,  had  been  so 
deeply  impressed. 

Restrained  by  the  fear  of  really  compromising  the 
advocate  by  some  uninteottonal  allusion,  he  had  made 
the  villain  of  the  piece  a  comic  character,  a  sort  of  Cas- 
aandre,  deceived  by  hia  ward,  and  constantly  seeking  the 
eorput  delicti  —  the  Child  of  Mystery — but  without  any 
criminal  designs  against  him.     Christian  was  very  mucb 
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Borjirised,  therefore,  aa  he  began  the  last  Bceoe  of  tbe 
first  act,  to  hear  a  movement  ia  the  audience,  as  it'  a  sort 
of  shudder  had  passed  over  it,  and  ti  general  whispering, 
which,  to  his  practised  ear,  skilled  in  delecting  the  eenti- 
menta  of  his  spectators,  even  while  he  himself  was 
speaking,  seemed  to  express  blame  rather  than  praise. 

"What  can  have  happened?"  he  asked  himself. 

Glancing  at  M.  GoeBe,  he  saw  that  he  looked  trou- 
bled, and  was  tapping  the  floor  with  one  foot,  as  if 
vexed,  while  he  moved  Lis  marionette  nervously  about 
upon  the  stage. 

Christian,  imagining  that  he  had  forgoLteu  some  part 
of  the  plot,  hastened  to  relieve  him  by  bringing  forward 
the  boatman,  and,  hurrying  up  the  conclusion  of  the  act, 
bo  lowered  the  curtain.  This  was  followed  neither  by 
applause  nor  hisses,  but  there  was  a  general  rush  in  the 
andieuce,  as  if  they  were  hurrying  out,  to  avoid  bearing 
anything  further.  Peeping  through  his  eye-hole,  before 
withdrawing  the  theatre  behind  the  door  for  ihe  inter- 
mission, he  saw,  in  fact,  that  his  whole  audience, 
although  not  yet  dispersed,  had  riaea  ;  and,  with  their 
backs  turned  towards  the  theati'e,  were  discussing  some 
event  in  low  voices.  The  only  words  he  could  distin- 
guish were:  '■^  Gone  out  I  St  has  gone  out!"  And 
glancing  round  the  room  to  see  who  could  be  meant,  be 
saw  that  the  baron  was  no  longer  in  the  gallery. 

"  Come,"  said  M.  Goefle,  nudging  bim  with  bis  elbow, 
"let's  move  back  iulo  the  green-room.  Why  are  you 
waiting?     It's  the  intermission." 

Tbe  theatre,  therefore,  i-oUed  back  within  the  saloon, 
the  doors  were  closed  ;  and  as  be  rapidly  shifted  his 
scenes  for  the  second  act.  Christian  asked  M.  Goefle  if 
be  had  noticed  anything  in  particular. 

"The  deuce!"  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  ;  "  I  bave  done  it  finely  this  time  I  What  do 
you  say?" 

'•■  Toiir  performance?     It  was  excellent,  M.  Goefle." 

"I  was  stupid,  crazy!  It  is  inconceivable  that  a 
mftû  accustomed  to  speak  in  public  on  the  most  del- 
icate subjects,  and  about  the  most  involved  and  doubtful 
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caaea,  should  have  been  overtaken  by  such  an  accident  ! 
Can  you  uuderstand  it?  " 

"But  what  accident,  for  heaven's  sake,  Monsieur 
GoeSe?" 

"What,  are  you  deaf?     Did  you  not  heai 
three  most  frightful  blunders?" 

"  Faliaw  !     I  probably  made  a  hundred  ; 
every  day.     Nobody  notices  them." 

"You  think  so?  Nobody  notices  tliem?  I'll  ^ 
Bomelhing  that  the  baron  left  the  room  before  we 
through." 

"He  did,  that's  the  fa«t  !  Is  he  so  vety  critical  that  e, 
careless  connective  or  an  ill-chosen  word — " 

"  What  !  A  thousand  devils  !  That  ia  not  the  matter 
at  all  I  I  would  rather  have  had  my  tongue  cut  out  than 
to  have  said  what  I  did.  While  you  were  stooping  down 
to  bring  the  boat  under  the  rocks,  and  I  was  making  the 
men  on  guard  talk,  only  imagine  that  I  slid  three  times, 
'the  baron,'  instead  of  'Don  Sancho' 1  I  did,  three 
times  I  Once  by  mere  oversight,  again  when  I  Lad  no- 
ticed it,  and  meant  to  correct  mysel*";  and  a  third 
time — I  never   heard  of  such  a  thinf.  Christian — to 


say  exactly  the  vei'y  word  that 
There  was  some  fatality  about 
believe,  as  our  peasants  do,  tiia 
with  our  doings  !  " 

"It  is  very  curious,  really,' 
might  have  happened 
much  annoyed  about 
r  suspect  thi 


t  ;  I  am  almost  ready  to 
evil  spirits  intermeddle 

said  ChrÎBtîttQ,  "but  it 

Dae,     Wh»  are   yon    so 

,   M,  Goefle?     The   haron  can 

done  on  purpose.   And  Besides, 


is  he  the  only  baron  ii 
dozen  of  tliem,  perhaps, 
Come,  let  us  attend  to 
and  they  may  call  f 

"  If  they  don't  send  I- 
There,  some  one  is  knockragl" 

"It  is  the  major-domo  again.  Step  in  under  \hs 
frame,  M,  Goefle  ;  I  will  put  on  my  mask  and  opet  iha 
door  ;  he  must  see  what  is  going  on." 


1  the  world?     Are  there  i 
in  the  very  audience  betbr"  us? 
the  second  act  ;  time  is  posting, 
a  at  any  moment." 
o  countermand  the  performr'ixce. 
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When  M.  Goeflo  waa  out  of  sight,  and  ClirÎ3tiu.n 
masked,  the  door  waa  opened  to  M.  Johan. 

"What  ia  the  matter?"  asked  Christian,  going 
promptly  to  Ihe  point,     "Shall  wo  go  on?" 

"Why  not,  M.  Waldo?"  said  the  major-domo. 

"I  fancied  that  hia  lordship  waa  indiaposed." 

"  Oh,  he  ofien  Buffers  from  nervousness,  when  he 
remains  loag  in  one  place.  It  ia  nothing,  however.  He 
iiaa  jiiat  aent  me  to  tell  you  that  you  are  to  go  on  whether 
he  returns  or  not  ;  he  would  regret  to  have  the  company 
disappointed  o£  their  entertainment.  But  what  an  odd 
idea  that  was  of  yours,  M.  Christian,  to  represent  our 
old  Stollborg  in  your  theatre  !  " 

"  I  hoped  it  might  please  hia  lordship  the  baron," 
said  Christian,  with  effrontery.     "Waa  I  mistaken?" 

"Hia  lordship  is  enchanted  with  the  idea;  he  said 
over  and  over,  'Capital  !  How  good  it  is  I  Yon  would 
think  it  waa  the  old  donjon  itself.'" 

"  I'm  very  glad  indeed,"  returned  Christian  ;  "  in 
that  case  we'll  continue.  Your  servant,  M.  Major-domo  1 
Come,  M.  Goefle,  take  courage,"  he  said,  when  Johan 
had  gone;  "you  see  it'a  all  correct,  and  that  we  have 
been  only  dreaming  all  day.  Now  I  wuger  that  the 
barou  ia  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  you  will  see  that 
he  will  be   converted,  and  we  shall  have  to  canonize 

The  baron  concluded  to  return,  after  all,  aiid  the  sec- 
ond ael,  which  was  short  and  lively,  seemed  to  amuse 
liim  extremely,  Don  Sancho  did  not  appear.  M.  Goefle 
made  no  more  slips  of  the  tongue,  and  succeeded  so 
well  in  disguising  hia  voice,  that  nobody  suspected  his 
presence.  Ia  the  uext  intermission  be  drank  sundry 
glasj^s  of  port  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  during  the 
third  and  last  act,  which  waa  oven  more  successful  than 
the  two  preceding  ones,  he  was,  perhaps,  a  little  elevated. 

The  comic  aceaea  in  which  Stentarello  entertained  the 
public.  Christian  varied  with  a  aeatimeatal  by-plot  be- 
tween other  characters.  In  the  last  act,  Alonzo,  the 
child  of  the  lake,  discovered  that  Roaita,  the  daughter  of 
the  worthy  couple  who  had  adopted  and  brought  him  up, 
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was  not  his  sister,  wliereupon  he  avowed  his  love  lo  her. 
This  well-kaowQ  dramatic  aitoation  is  always  a  delicalo 
one  to  manage.  There  is  somethiog  unwekome  in  B 
ing  a  brother  pasa  suddenly  from  a  sucred  friendsliip  ti 
passion  which,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  ci rcura stances, 
persista,  as  it  were,  in  seeming  unholy.  This  young  girl 
and  AloQzo  were  the  only  two  of  his  characters  wliom 
Christian  had  not  burlesqued.  He  had  represented  the 
latter  as  a  good-hearted  young  man,  with  views  and  pur- 
Baila  like  hla  own.  The  audience  felt  a  sympathy  for  Ilia 
generous  and  adventurous  qualities,  and  the  ladies,  quiie 
forgetting  that  it  was  only  a  marioifetta  which  ihey  be- 
held, were  charmed  with  the  pleasant  voice  which  dia- 
conrsed  to  them  of  love  with  a  certain  chaste  tenderness, 
and  in  a  frauktone,  far  different  from  the  mannerisms  of 
the  fashionable  French  pastorals  of  the  day. 

Christian  was  familiar  with  Marivaus,  whose  works 
present  such  a  striking  union  of  elaborate  thought,  with 
simplicity  of  feeling  and  passionate  emotion.  He  had 
been  deeply  penetrated  witli  all  that  is  true  and  great  in 
this  charming  genius,  and  ho  i-eally  excelled  in  represent- 
ing the  part  of  a  lover.  The  scene  was  loo  short.  It 
was  encored  vehemently,  and  Christian,  yieldin,^  to  the 
wish  of  the  public,  picked  iip  Alonzo  again  —  lie  had  al- 
ready pulled  him  off  bis  fingers — and  brought  him  back 
upon  the  stage  in  a  manner  at  once  ingenious  and  natural. 

"Did  you  call  me?"  he  said  to  the  young  girl,  and 
this  simple  phrase  was  uttered  with  an  expression  so 
timid,  so  profoundly  loving,  and  so  heartfelt,  that  Marga- 
ret hid  her  face  behind  her  hand,  to  conceal  a  deep  blush. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  young  girl  was  passing  through  a 
strange  experience.  Out  of  all  the  audience,  she  alone 
had  recognized  in  the  voice  of  Alonzo  that  of  Christian 
Goefle  ;  perhaps  because  she  alono  had  conversed  with 
him  sufficiently  to  remember  hia  voice  distinctly.  It  is 
true  that  Christian  Waldo  made  bis  young  lover  tjilk  in 
a  higher  key  than  his  own  natural  intonation,  but  still 
there  were  certain  inflections  and  vibrations  that  startled 
Margaret  every  moment.  When  the  love  scene  came, 
BJie  was  absolutely  certain  ;  and  yet  Christian  Goefle  hod 
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not  said  a  single  woril  of  love  to  her.  She  kept  her 
thought»  to  herself,  however  ;  and  when  Oiga,  who  was 
cold  and  earcaâtîu,  uudgud  her  with  her  elbow,  and  asked 
if  she  was  orying,  the  innocent  child  replied  with  artless 
hypocrisy  that  she  had  cauglit  a  bad  cold,  and  was  try- 
ing to  smother  her  cough. 

As  for  Olga,  she,  too,  was  dissimulating,  though  in  a 
TCry  diSereut  way.  When  the  play  was  over,  she  pre- 
tended to  feel  a  great  contempt  for  the  little  gentleman, 
who  was  such  a  "  bashful  lovar,"  and  yet  her  heart  had 
been  beating  violently.  In  fact,  there  are  some  Russian 
women  who  are  habitually  heartless  and  calculating,  but 
who,  nevcrlhelesa,  have  very  ardent  passions.  Olga  had 
resolutely  committed  henjclf  to  an  interested  marriage  ; 
and  yet,  iii  spite  of  herself,  she  could  not  help  feeling  a 
secret  horror  of  the  baron,  ever  since  she  had  been  en- 
gaged to  him.  When  he  spoke  to  her  afer  the  play,  hia 
harah  voice  and  icy  look  gave  her  a  chiU,  and  she  remum- 
hered  without,  or  even  against  her  intention,  the  soft  tones 
and  vivid  expressions  of  Cliristian  Waldo. 

Upon  his  side,  the  baron  seemed  to  be  in  escelient  hu- 
mor. The  unfortunate  Don  Saucho,  who  was  to  have 
made  his  appearance  again  towards  ihe  close  of  the  piece, 
had  prudently  heen  suppressed  by  M.  Goefle.  Between 
the  first  and  second  acta,  he  and  Christian  had  agreed 
together  as  to  this  modification.  They  arranged  to  make 
Kosila  the  daughter  of  Don  Sancho,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  died  during  the  iatermiasiou.  She  turned  out  to 
be  the  heiress  of  his  vast  fortune,  and  marries  Alonzo  at 
the  end  of  the  play,  so  as  to  make  np  for  the  spoliation 
which  he  had  suffered.  Adventures,  blunders,  romautic 
incidents,  and  comic  scenes,  and  most  of  all  Stontarcllo, 
with  his  ingennoua  selfishness  and  his  cowardice,  filled 
oat  the  slender  framework  of  the  little  comedy,  which 
was  received  with  general  enthusiasm,  notwithstanding 
the  dissent  of  M.  Stangsladius,  who  did  not  listen  to  a 
single  word,  and  pooh-poohed  everything  from  beginning 
lo  end.  He  was  quite  ont  of  patience  to  thiak  that  any- 
body could  be  interested  ia  a  frivolous  alTair  in  which 
there  was  nothing  scientific. 
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MennwhilQ,  M.  GooUc  had  throwa  himself  into  an 
arm-chair  iu  the  greBU-room,  where  he  was  aliut  up  whh 
Chriatiaa  ;  and  while  the  latter,  alwiiys  active  and  indu&- 
liioua,  busied  himself  with  takiug  dowu,  arranging,  and 
folding  all  the  different  parts  and  implements  of  his  the- 
atre—  packing  the  dramatis  persome  into  their  box, 
and  folding  the  theatre  ilaelf  into  one  bundle,  which, 
although  heavy,  could  easily  be  carried — the  advocata 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  aipped  his 
Spanish  wine,  and,  in  short,  gave  himself  up,  licart  and 
soul,  to  enjoyment  and  relaxation,  as  be  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing  at  home  when  he  took  off  bis  professional  robe 
and  cap,  to  retire,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  piirase  it,  into 
the  bosom  of  private  life. 

This  charming  man  had  experienced  few  disappoint- 
ments in  public  life,  and  few  private  troubles.  What  ho 
had  really  felt  the  want  of,  since  he  had  settled  dowu  to 
tlie  sober,  tranquil  career  of  a  middle-aged  man,  was 
novelty,  the  element  of  adventure.  This  he  pretended  to 
hate,  and  thought  he  did  hate  it;  and  yet  he  suffered  from 
the  monotony  of  his  existence,  because  he  possessed  a 
vivid  imagination,  and  great  versatility  of  talent.  Nat- 
urally, therefore,  at  the  present  moment,  he  was  in  un- 
usually high  spirits,  without  knowing  why.  Although 
fatigued,  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  he  was  sorry  that  the 
play  was  over  ;  for  at  least  ten  additiooal  acta,  ready  for 
performance,  were  floating  iu  hia  mind. 

"  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,"  he  said  ;  "  here  am 
1  resting,  while  yon  are  hard  at  work  setting  things  to 
rights.     Cannot  I  help  you?" 

"No,  no,  M.  Goefle,  you  would  not  know  how.  Be- 
sides, I  have  done  already.  Are  you  atill  too  warm  to 
tliiak  of  walking  back  to  Stoliborg  ?  " 

"  To  Stoliborg  1  Must  we  return  there,  and  go  off 
stupidly  to  bed,  excited  as  we  are?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  M.  Goefle,  it  rests  with  you  to  step 
out  of  the  door  at  the  foot  of  this  side  stairway,  and  then 
go  round  to  the  main  ealraace  and  take  supper  (they  have 
just  rung  the  bell),  au d  enjoy  the  amusements  which,  I 
presume,  have  been  prepared  for  the  remainder  of  Û19 
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evening.  But  my  part  is  played.  Since  you  liave  i 
your  own  blood,  since  I  can  do  louger  appear  by  your  sïiïo 
under  the  name  of  CbriKtiau  Goeile,  I  must  go  and  take 
something  or  other  to  eat,  aad  Study  a  little  miaeralogy 
until  I  grow  sleepy." 

''  Sure  enough,  my  poor  boy,  you  must  be  tired." 
"I  was  before  we  began;  now  I  am  excited,  just  as 
you  are,  M.  Gocfle.  In  improvisin;;,  one  is  always  most 
wound  up  when  it  is  time  to  stop,  Exactly  when  the  cur- 
tain falls  is  just  the  riglit  time  to  begin  ;  you  are  full  of 
fire,  of  feeling,  of  wit." 

"Very  true,  and  I'll  stay  with  you  for  that  reason,  for 
you  would  be  uncomfortable  enough  by  yourself.  I  un- 
derstand all  about  that  state  of  mind.  It  is  just  so  when 
one  ha9  concluded  an  argument  ;  but  this  is  even  more 
slimnlating.  I  would  like  myself  to  do  I  don't  know 
what,  this  very  minute  :  recite  a  tragedy,  compose  n  poem, 
set  tlie  house  on  fire,  get  drunk — anything  to  satisfy  this 
craving  of  the  mïud  after  something  out  of  the  ordinary 

"Take  care,  M,  Goofle,"  said  Christian,  laugliiug, 
''the  last  may  happen  to  you." 

"  To  me  ?  Never  1  never  !  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
am  sober  to  excess  —  stupidly  so,  in  fact." 

"  But  see  there  — that  bottle  is  half  empty  !  " 

"  Half  a  bottle  of  port  for  two  —  tliere  is  nothing  scan- 
daions  in  (hai,  I  hope?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  haven't  touched  it.  I  drank 
nothing  but  lumonade." 

"  If  (hat  is  80,"  a.iid  M.  Goeflc,  pushing  away  the  glass 
he  was  about  to  fill,  "  hence,  pcrQdious  beverage  !  To  get 
tipsy  alone  is  the  most  melancholy  business  in  the  world. 
Will  you  come  over  to  Stollborg  and  drink  with  me? 
Or — stay,  wlien  I  was  here  this  morning  I  he;ird  some- 
body saying  that  there  was  lo  be  a  race  by  torchlight  on 
the  lake  lo-uigiit,  unless  there  should  be  more  snow  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  weather  was  magniflceat  when  I 
came  over.  Let  us  join  the  party.  Every  one  is  priv- 
ileged, you  know,  to  appear  disguised  during  the  Christ- 
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mas  entertaimneiits,  and  faith  !  I  remenabor  this  moment 
iliat  Countess  Elveda  said  something  about  a  masquerade." 

"  A  good  idea,"  said  Chi'istiau,  "and  exactly  in  my 
line  —  the  man  in  the  mask  1  But  Tvhat  shall  we  do  for 
costumes?  I  bave  a  hundred  or  more  there  in  my  box, 
but  neither  of  ua  could  very  well  bring  himself  down  to 
the  size  of  a  marionette." 

"  Oh,  perhaps  we  ean  find  something  over  at  StoUhorg." 

"  Not  in  my  wardrobe  then,  most  assuredly." 

"Well,  in  mine,  perhaps.  It'  we  can't  do  anything 
else,  we  can  put  on  our  clothes  wrong  side  out.  But  a 
littie  imagination — " 

"Very  well!  Go  on,  ihcn,  M.  Gocflo,  I  will  follow 
you.  I  have  still  to  load  up  Jean  and  receive  my  money. 
Take  this  mask  ;  I  have  another.  Possibly  there  maybe 
some  inquisitive  fellows  on  the  stairs." 

"Or  some  inquisitive  ladies  —  on  your  account.  Bo 
quick,  Christian  !  I'll  go  on  in  advance." 

And  M.  Goefle,  as  sprin-jy  and  active  as  if  but  twenty 
years  old,  dart«d  down  stairs,  pushing  his  way  past  the 
servaats,  and  even  jostliag  certain  ladies,  very  carefully 
wrapped  up,  who  had  quietly  crept  in  to  try  and  see  the 
famous  Christian  Waldo  as  he  should  pass.  Christian 
himself,  consequently,  attracted  no  attention  at  all,  and 
met  comparatively  few  persons,  ivhen  a  moment  after- 
wards he  followed,  carrying  his  box  and  his  great  bundle. 

"  That  must  be  the  assistant,"  they  said,  "  since  he's 
carrymg  the  things.  He  must  needs  wear  a  mask  too, 
the  boahy  !" 

And  they  lamented  their  ill-auceesa  in  failing  to  catch 
the  least  glimpse  of  the  face  or  even  of  the  figure  of 
Waldo  himself,  who  had  shot  ofi"  like  lightning. 

When  Christian  had  finished  loading  his  ass,  be  returned 
to  the  green-room,  and  had  scarcely  entered  it  when  M. 
Johau  made  an  effort  to  take  him  by  surprise,  so  as  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  about  him.  The  major-domo  tried 
the  door  stealthily,  hopiug  to  enter  without  knocking,  on 
the  pretext  of  paying  the  amount  duo  for  the  exhibilion. 
Christian,  conjecturing  who  his  visitor  was,  resolved  to 
have  a  liltio  amusement  at  the  expense  of  this  iusiuuating 
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gentleman.  AccordiDgly,  he  masked  himself  carefully, 
and,  leaving  but  one  candle  burning,  opened  the  door, 
ivhich  ho  Lad  not  forgotten  to  lock,  with  a  great  deal  of 
politeness. 

"Ilave  I  the  pleasure  of  speaking  with  M.  Christian 
Waldo  himself?"  asked  the  major-domo,  as  he  handed 
him  the  sum  agreed  on. 

"  The  same  !  "  said  Christian  ;  "  you  must  surely  re- 
meniher  my  voice  and  dress,  since  you  saw  me  only  a 
litlle  while  ago." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow,  but  your  assistant  masks 
himself  too,  it  seems  ;  be  passed  me  a  while  ago  on  the 
stairs,  looking  as  mysterious  as  yourself,  aud  wrapped  up 
in  much  better  style,  by  George  !  than  he  was  yesterday, 
when  yon  arrived." 

"The  fact  is  tliat  the  rascal,  instead  of  carrying  my 
cloak  oti  his  arm,  takes  the  liberty  of  putting  it  on  Lis 
back.     I  let  him  do  it,  for  he  is  a  chilly  sort  of  fellow." 

"Ah,  indeed  I  Well,  there  is  one  thing  about  this 
chilly  fellow  that  surprises  me  greatly.  That  is,  that  yes- 
terday he  was  a  full  head  shorter  than  you." 

"  Does  that  surprise  you?  "  said  Christian,  drawing  on 
his  powers  of  improvisation  ;  "  then  you  cannot  have  no- 
ticed his  feet  to-day." 

"  Why  no,  really.     Was  be  on  stilts  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,  but  on  pattens  four  or  five  inches  high." 

"But  what  for?" 

"  Why,  M.  Majoi^domo  I  How  can  a  man  as  intelli- 
gent as  yourself  ask  such  a  question  as  that?" 

"I  confess  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Johan,  biting 
hia  lips. 

"  Well,  then,  M,  Major-domo,  you  will  easily  see  that 
if  the  two  operators  in  a  theatre  like  mine  are  not  pretty 
nearly  of  the  same  height,  one  of  them  wonid  have  to  let 
his  head  appear,  which  would  not  produce  a  good  effect 
among  the  buTailini,  hut  would  rather  look  as  if  an  inhab- 
itant of  Saturn  bad  come  amongst  them  ;  or  else  the  other, 
the  shorter  of  the  two,  would  have  to  stretch  his  arms  up 
so  high,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  fatigue  through  iyta 
scenes." 
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the  cheat.     And  what  a  face  was  thus  disclosed — flal-    ' 
iiosed,  ealiow,  and  horribly  blemialied  by  a  great  wine-    ; 
colored  birlb-mark  1     Johan,  to  spite  of  bis  euspii:ioua  I 
nature,  was  deceived,  and  cotild  not  refrain  from  an  ex- 
clamation of  disgust. 

''1  really  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  friend,"  he  ex- 
claimed, recovering  himself,  "you  are  much  to  be  pitied  ; 
and  yet,  your  talent  and  your  wit  are  advantages  which  I 
envy  you." 

The  major-domo  was  himself  so  ugly  that  Christian 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  bursting  into  a  laugh  at  the  . 
idea  tliat  he  should  consider  himself  so  much  handsomer  | 
than  tho  niiisk. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  after  replacing  the  black  mask,  ] 
"  tell  me  frankly  why  you  were  so  anxious  to  know  the  ' 
extent  of  my  ugliness." 

'■  Man  Dieu  I  "  exclaimed  Johan,  afler  a  moment's  has-  | 
itation,  assuming  a  confiding  air,  "  I'll  tell  you.  And,  by  '] 
the  way,  if  you  would  help  me  to  find  out  a  c 
cret  —  a  foolish  joke  which  more  thao  one  person  here  J 
is  interested  in  discovering,  you  would  confer  a  great  ob-  J 
ligation — you  know  what  I  mean  —  an  obligation  that,  I 
would  bo  munificently  rewarded  by  the  master  of  the- 1 
house.  It's  a  mere  piece  of  pleasantry  ;  thcr 
about  it." 

"I  would  like  nothing  better,"  answered  Christian,  J 
curious  to  hear  the  commun icaiion,  whose  nature,  how-> 
ever,  he  anticipated  ;  "  what  is  it?  " 

"  Ton  are  lodging  at  Stollborg,  are  you  not?  " 

"Yea  ;  you  would  not  take  me  in  here." 

"  Where  did  you  sleep  —  in  the  bear-room?" 

"  I  did,  and  capitally  too." 

"  Capitally,  did  you?     The  ghost  they  talk  about  —  " 

"It  is  not  about  a  ghost  that  you  want  to  question  me.. I 
You  don't  believe  in  them  any  more  than  I  do." 

"  True  ;  but  there  was  a  strange  apparition  he: 
ball,  whom  nobody  knew.  This  you  might  havi 
Stollborg." 

"  So,  I  have  seen  no  apparition." 
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*'  But  when  I  say  an  «.pparition  — 
lawyer  there,  one  M.  Goefle,  a  very  able  man?  " 

"  Yea  ;  I  had  the  honor  of  conversing  with  him  this 
morning.     He  occupiea  the  room  there  with  two  beds  in 

"With  his  nephew?" 

"  I  saw  nothing  of  any  nephew." 

"  Nephew  or  not,  a  yoiiag  man  of  about  your  height, 
whose  voice  1  did  not  notice  pai-ticularly,  but  with  a  very 
agreeable  face,  dressed  in  a  black  suit  thronghout  —  a 
very  good-looking  young  ieliow  —  " 

"  Good-looking?  1  wish  to  heaven  it  could  have  been 
myself,  M.  Johan  !  But  I  was  so  very  sleepy  that  I 
should  hardly  have  known  it  even  if  he  had  been  there. 
1  only  saw  a  drunken  fellow  whom  they  call  Ulphilas." 

"And  didM.  Goefle  see  nothing  of  this  stranger?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  did." 

"  Did  he  know  nothing  of  him?" 

"  Ah  I  that  reminds  me — yes,  I  recollect.  I  heard 
M,  Goefle  complaining  about  some  person  who  had  made 
use  of  his  namo  to  attend  the  ball.    la  that  it?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  But,  M.  Major-domo,  if  you  were  so  puzzled  about 
this  unknown,  why  didn't  you  have  him  followed?  " 

"  We  were  not  puzzled  at  the  time.  He  had  given 
hiinaelf  out  for  a  near  relative  of  llie  advocate,  aud,  as 
n  matter  of  course,  we  expected  to  see  him  again.  It  was 
only  this  morning,  when  the  lawyer  had  disavowed  him, 
that  the  baron  thought  of  ioquiriag  who  the  unknown 
could  be,  who,  under  a  feigned  name,  had  ventured  to  in- 
troduce himself  into  the  house.  No  doubt  it  was  some  im- 
pertinent fellow  who  had  laid  a  wager  about  it  ;  one  of 
the  students  from  the  Falun  Mining-school,  perhaps — 
unless,  indeed,  he  really  should  be  a  natural  son  ot  the 
advocate — as  he  himself,  it  seems,  intimated — whom  his 
iather,  however,  does  not  permit  to  assume  his  name." 

"  All  that  seems  to  me  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 
BO  much  inquiry,"  observed  Christian,  with  an  air  of 
indiifcrenco.  "  Will  you  allow  me  now,  M,  Majur-domo, 
10  go  and  have  some  supper?'" 
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"Y  by  1!  03.  Tou  sliall  come  and  take  supper 
with  m 

"  N      h     k  }  I  am  very  much  fatigued  ;  I  must 

"h    y  going  back  to  StoOborg.     You  must 

be  V    y  p      1  mmodated  there." 

"■\     y  w  II,         he  contrary." 

"But  have  you  a  bed,  even?" 

"1  am  to  have  one  to  night." 

"Does  that  druakeu  Ulphilaa  provide  you  a  decent 
table?" 

"It  could  not  be  better." 

"  Will    you    repeat    your    performance    for    us    to- 

"At  what  time?" 

"The  same  as  this  evening." 

"With  great  pleasure.     Your  obedient  servant!  " 

"Ah,  a  single  word,  M.  Waldo.  Would  it  be  nu 
Indiscretion  to  inquire  what  is  your  real  name?" 

"By  no  means,  M.  Jojian.  My  real  name  is  Stenta- 
rello,  very  much  at  your  service." 

"  You  are  a  wag.  I  suppose  it  is  you  who  always 
play  that  part  in  a  comedy?" 

"Always,  except  when  it  is  my  assistant." 

"  You  are  mysterious  I  " 

"Certainly,  in  matters  that  relate  to  the  secrets  of  my 
theatre.      Otherwise,  I  should  have  neither   reputiition 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  why 
you  named  one  of  your  characters  the  baron?" 

"  Ah,  as  to  that,  you  must  ask  the  footman  who  made 
Puffo  drunk.  For  my  part,  I  am  used  to  his  blunders, 
and  I  should  never  have  noticed  it,  if  he  had  not  told  me 
about  it  himself,  in  a  great  fright." 

"Had  be  perhaps  picked  up  some  foolish  gossip  or 
other?" 

"  About  what  ?     WUl  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  ?  " 

"No,  no,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble,"  replied  Joban, 
who  saw — thanks  to  Christian's  adroitness,  or  perhaps 
his   carelessness — that  their  relative  positions  had   be- 
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come  inverted,  and  tliat  he  himself,  instead  of  askiug 
questions,  was  being  compellod  to  answer  tliem.  But 
still  he  codld  not  help  returning  to  a  subject  to  which  he 
had  already  referred. 

"So,  then,"  he  said,  "it  seems  you  have  a  scene  so 
much  like  StoUborg  as  to  bo  mistakea  for  it," 

"I  had  one  that  happened  to  look  a  little  like  StoU- 
borg, yes,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  completed  the  resemblance 
on  purpose." 

"Why?" 

"Why,  as  I  told  you,  by  way  of  a  compliment  to  the 
ba.ron.  I  always  make  a  point  of  representing  some 
locality  in  the  oeighborhood  wherever  I  may  happen  to 
be  performing,  so  as  to  add  lo  the  attractiveness  of  my 
exhibitions.  At  my  next  stoppiug-piace  StoUborg  will 
be  changed  again,  and  a  new  scene  displayed.  Did  the 
baron  think  it  poorly  painted?  No  wonder,  1  had  ao 
very  little  time." 

While  talking.  Christian  had  amused  himself  by  study- 
ing the  disagreeable  countenance  of  Johan.  He  was  a 
man  of  about  filly,  rather  stout,  vulgar  in  manner,  and 
with  features  whose  expression  seemed  at  first  good- 
natured  and  apathetic.  But  even  the  night  before,  Chris- 
tian, as  he  handed  him  the  letter  of  invitation  found  in 
M.  Gocde's  pocket,  had  detected  a  sort  of  inquisitorial 
watchfulness,  veiled  by  an  assumed  indifference,  in  his 
oblique  glance.  He  was  stiU  more  struck  at  present  by 
these  indications  of  a  false,  hypocritical  character — 
A  soil-  oi'  caricature,  as  it  eeemed,  of  his  master's, 
the  baron.  Still,  as  Johan  was  nothing  after  all  but 
an  upper  Bervaut,  without  education  or  real  finesse, 
Christian  bad  no  difficulty  in  playing  a  better  comedy 
than  he,  and  in  effectually  perauadiug  him  of  the  perfect 
innocence  of  his  intentions.  And  in  the  meanwhile,  for 
his  own  part,  he  obtained  from  the  interview  a  quasi- 
certitude  in  regard  to  the  story  of  Baroness  Hilda,  It 
seemed  to  him  perfectly  evident  that  a  drama  of  some 
kind  had  been  enacted  at  StoUborg,  and  that  the  baron 
had  either  been  terrified  or  enraged  at  witnessing  his  per- 
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formaace;  since  it  had  represented  in  dramatic  form, 
00  matter  with  what  inteotion,  this  triple  conjunction: 
a  prison,  a  victim,  and  a  jailer. 


X. 

A  S  for  Jolian,  he  was  assuredly  the  baron's  confidant, 
■^  and  perhaps  had  been  one  of  the  actors  in  this 
drama.  He  had  tried  to  discover  how  far  Christian 
Waldo,  as  a  wandering  story-teller,  bad  become  ae- 
(juainted  with  the  mystery  ;  htit  Christian  bad  adroitly 
insinuated  that  the  servauts  of  the  chateau  had  been 
guilty  of  an  indiscretion,  and,  for  the  present  at  least, 
had  freed  both  himself  and  M.  Goefle  from  any  sup- 
posed participation  in  the  matter. 

We  will  now  leave  Christian,  who  proceeded  phil- 
osophically to  drive  the  heavily-laden  Jean  from  the  new 
chateau,  and  revert  to  certain  matters  that  had  bcea 
occurring  during  hia  interview  with  the  major-diimo. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  moment  when  M.  Goefle  set  out 
for  Slollborg  ;  the  moon  was  rising,  and  the  aurora 
borealis  beginning  to  shine  with  renewed  splendor,  and 
lighted  on  hia  way  by  their  combined  efiulgentre,  ho 
walked  rapidly  across  the  lake,  humming  a  tune,  and 
every  now  and  then  imconscionsly  gesticulating. 

By  tbis  time  supper  had  been  served  to  the  guests  at 
the  new  chateau,  aud  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  splendid 
Christmas-cake,  which,  according  to  the  Norwegian 
usage,  was  to  remain  uncut  upon  the  tabic  until  the  sistb 
of  January,  was  attracting  Che  admiration  of  the  ladies. 
It  was  a  masterpiece  of  confectionery  ;  and,  with  due 
respect  to  the  gallantry  of  the  period  as  well  as  to  the 
observances  of  a  religious  festival,  it  had  been  made  to 
resemble  tlio  temple  of  Paphoa.  It  was  ornamented 
with  monuments,  trees,  fountains,  people  and  animals. 
The  pastry-work,  and  crystallized  sugar  of  all  colors, 
imitated  the  most  precious  materiab,  and  were  ehib- 
oratcly  wrought  into  the  most  fantastic  forms. 
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The  baron,  on  the  plea  of  having  important  letters  to 
read  and  answer,  had  intrusted  the  duty  of  doing  the 
honors  of  the  supper-lable  to  un  elderly  single  lady  of 
his  family,  a  person  thoroughly  aecompliahed  in  the 
duties  of  the  mistress  of  tiie  houiic,  and  a  eomplete 
cipher  in  all  other  respet^ts.  Tlie  truth  was,  that  the 
baron,  who  uever  lacked  excuses  lor  excluding  hiraaelf 
when  he  happeued  to  feel  preoccupied,  was,  at  the 
present  moment,  shut  up  in  his  private  cabinet  with  a 
mau  with  a  pale  face,  who  called  himself  Tebaldo,  and 
who  was  no  other  than  Guido  Massarelli.  Guido  had 
not  obtained  this  tête-K-téte  without  effort.  Johan, 
who  was  very  jealous  of  his  master's  confidence,  had 
tried  to  extract  bis  secret  from  him,  so  as  to  turu 
it  to  his  own  advantage  ;  but  Massarelli  was  not  the 
man  to  be  deceived  in  that  way.  He  had  ïusistcd  ; 
and  afier  waiting  about  the  chateau  Tor  the  wliole  day, 
be  had  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  interview, 
whose  results  he  had  anticipated,  when  be  had  boaated 
in  advance  to  Christian  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
family.  The  eoaversatioa,  which  was  carried  on  in 
French,  begun  with  a  strange  narrative,  to  whicli  the 
baron  hatened  with  a  sarcastic  and  contemptuous  es- 
preaaion, 

"Ton  have  made  a  very  startling  statement,"  he 
observed,  at  last,  to  Massarelli;  "and  I  should  even 
say,  if  I  could  believe  what  I  have  heard,  a  very  im- 
portant revelation.  But  I  have  so  often  been  deceived 
in  miiiters  of  a  delicate  nature,  that  I  must  insist  on  other 
proofs  than  mere  verbal  ones,  before  trustiug  you.  The 
story  you  Lave  related  is  strange,  romantic,  improb- 
able—  " 

"And  yet  M.  Stenson  acknowledged  ils  accuracy; 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  deny  it,"  replied  the  Italian. 

"  So  you  say,"  coldly  answered  the  baron  ;  "  nnfor- 
tunately,  I  am  unable  to  corroborate  your  assertions. 
If  I  should  interrogate  Slenson,  ho  would  certainly 
deny  it,  whether  it  be  true  or  imaginary." 

"Very  probably,  your  lordship.  A  man  so  capable  of 
dissimulation  as  to  bave  imposed  upon  you  for  twenty 
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years,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  falsehood  now  ;  but,  if 
you  will  contrive  to  overhear  a  conversation  between  u», 
you  can  learn  tbe  truth.  I  will  uudertake  (o  make  him 
udmit  it  again,  and  in  your  hearing,  provided  he  ha» 
no  suspicion  of  your  preaence." 

"It  would  not  be  difficult,  so  deaf  as  he  is,  to  inlro- 
duce  one's  self  into  his  premises  ;  but  since,  according 
to  him,  the  person  is  dead,  why  need  I  concern  myself 
about  the  past  life  of  old  Stcnson?  Ue  must  neces- 
sarily have  acted  in  good  faith  ;  and  though  he  had  done 
mo  a  great  wrong  by  keeping  silence,  and  thus  perniilr 
[mg  odious  suspicions  to  rest  upon  me,  yet  —  since  time 
has  roctiiied  former  prejudices — " 

"Not  so  entirely  aa  your  lordship  seems  to  believe," 
observed  the  Italian,  wiio  was  scarcely  inferior  to  tho 
baron  himself  in  cool  audacity.  "The  story  is  current 
throughout  the  country,  and  Christian  Waldo  must  cer- 
tainly have  heard  it  on  his  way  here." 

"If  tiat  were  the  case,"  said  the  baroii,  willi  a  look 
betraying  his  secret  rage,  "that  juggler  would  never 
have  dared  introduce  it  in  public,  and  before  my  very 
face,  into  a  scene  of  his  comedy." 

"And  yet  one  of  his  scenes  did  really  represent  the 
old  donjon.  I  examined  the  locality  to-day,  and  Chris- 
tian Waldo,  who  is  lodging  at  Stollborg,  must  certainly 
have  done  the  same.  The  Italians — tbey  are  very  bold 
fellows,  your  lordship,  these  Italians  !" 

"I  see  tliey  are,  M.  Tebaldo.  You  say  that  this 
Waldo  is  lodging  at  Stollborg,  and  therefore  must  have 
painted  this  scene  on  purpose,  and  from  nature.  Jt  is 
hardly  probable  that  he  could  have  done  it  so  quickly. 
The  reserablaDce  between  his  decoration  and  the  old 
tower  must  have  been  accidental." 

"I  think  not,  your  lordship  ;  Waldo  has  great  facility, 
and  paints  as  rapidly  as  he  improvises," 

"You  know  him,  then?" 

"Yes,  your  lordship." 

"What  is  his  real  name?" 

''That  is  what  I  proposed  to  communicate  to  yoni 
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iQtioDcd  does  not  seem  to 


1  lee 


Id  g  his  real 


lordship,  if  the  s 
you  exorbitaDt," 

■'But  what  interest  < 

"  Aq  interest  that  is  immense  ;  all  important." 

The  emphasis  with  which  the  pretended  Tebaldo  pro- 
nounced tliese  last  words,  seemed  to  make  some  impres- 
sion on  the  baron, 

"You  eay,"  he  resumed,  after  a  pause,  "that  llie 
person  referred  to  is  dead?" 

"  Stenson  afËrme  that  it  is  so." 

"And  your" 

"1  doubt  it." 

"Perhaps  Christian  Waldo  knows?" 

"He  kaows  nothing  at  al!  about  it." 

"You  are  certain  of  that?" 

"I  ain'certaia." 

"But  you  are  trying  to  give  mo  to  understasd  that 
this  person  is  the  same  with — " 

"I  did  not  say  that,  your  lordship." 

"Then  you  are  trying  to  say  it  and  not  to  say  it. 
You  wish  to  be  paid  in  advance  for  information  probably 
chimerical." 

"No,  I  have  only  demanded  your  lordship's  signature, 
to  be  used  in  case  you  shall  afterwards  be  satisfied  with 
what  you  receive  from  me." 

"  I  never  give  my  signature.  If  any  one  doubts  mo, 
ao  much  the  worse  for  him." 

"In  that  case,  your  lordship,  I  will  carry  my  secret 
away  with  me  again.  He  whom  it  concerns,  at  least  as 
much  as  it  does  yourself,  shall  have  it  for  nothing." 

Tebaldo  was  going  resolutely  out  of  the  cabinet, 
when  the  baron  recalled  him.  These  two  men  were 
both  secretly  agitated,  and  for  a  similar  cause  :  they 
were  afraid  of  each  other.  Before  Guido  had  had  time 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  knob  of  the  door,  he  said  to 
himself:  "lam  crazy;  the  baron  will  have  me  assas- 
sinated to  secure  my  silence."  Upon  his  side,  the  baron 
reflected:  "Perhaps  he  has  already  spoken;  he  alone 
can  tell  me  what  I  really  have  to  fear." 
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tQll 


M.    Tebaldo,"   said  the    baron, 
you  that  I  hare  knowa 


"I  should  be  delighted  on  your  account,  your  lord- 
sbip,"  answered  the  Italian,  with  audacity, 

"This  person  is  not  dead.  He  ia  here — or  at  least 
lie  was  here  yesterday.    I  saw  him,  and  recognized  him," 

"Eecognized  him?"  said  Maasarelli,  with  surprise. 

"Yea,  recognized.     I  know  what  I  am  saying.     He 
called  himself  by  the  name  of  Goefle,    either  i 
without  the  permission  of  a  respcclnble  gentleu 
tliat  name.     You  can  therefore  speak  freely.     You  bi 
tliat  I  am  on  the  right  track,  and  thiit  it  is  simply  p' 
erile  to  endeitvor  to  direct  my  suspicions  upon  tliia  n 
to  hank,  Waldo." 

The  Italian,  astonished,  was  silent.     He  had  arrived 
only   that    morning,   and  know  notliing  of    what  liad 
passed  the  evening  before.     Ho  had  met  M.  Goefle,  but 
without  knowing  who   he  was.      He   could   not  speak 
Swedish,  Qnd  still  less  Dalercarlian  ;  and  had  found  m 
to  talk  to  except  the  major-domo,  who  could  speak  i 
little   French,   but   was   very  distrustful.      Accordingly 
be  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  appearance  of  Christian   | 
Gocfle  at  the  ball,  and  really  did  not  know  what  tha    i 
baron  was  speaking   about.     The  latter,  on  seeing  bin.  | 
eurpri^e  and  discomfiture,  imagined  that   ho  i 
fouuded,  by  finding   him   already  in  possession  of  tha  J 
truth. 

"Come,"  be  said,  "speak  out,  and  make  an  end  of  \ 
it.     Tell  me  the  whole.     You  may  rely  upou  t 
pense  correspoudiag  to  the  service  which  you  may  ren-    I 

But  (he  Italian  had  already  recovered  his  assurance. 
Persuaded  that  tlie  baron  was  on  a  false  scent,  and 
resolved  not  to  surrender  his  secret  for  an  iuadequato 
recompense,  his  only  thought  at  present  was  to  gain 
lime,  and  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  tjiis  man  who 
was  reputed  so  terrible,  and  who  might  play  him  an  ill 
turn  in  case  of  a  peremptory  refusal  to  explain  himself. 

"Is  your    lordship  willing,"    be    said,    "to   given 


Iwenty-four  thousand  crowns,  und  allow  me  tweaty-foui 
liOUFB  to  placB  in  your  presence,  and  within  yonr  power, 
the  person  whom  it  is  so  much  for  your  interest  to 
know?" 

"Tweuty-four  Ihousaud  crowns  is  little,"  replied  the 
baron,  ironieally  ;   "  twenty-four  houra  ia  a  great  deal." 

"It  is  but  little,  for  a  mau  who  is  alone." 

"Are  you  in  want  of  assiataace?  I  have  very  adroit 
and  trustworthy  people  in  my  employment." 

"If  I  am  to  sliate  the  twenty-four  thousand  crowna 
wiili  ihem,  I  would  rather  act  alone,  at  my  own  risk  and 
peril." 

"But  which  is  it  that  you  propose  to  do?" 

■'  Whatever  your  lordship  shall  direct." 

"Indeed  !     You  seem  to  be  suggesting — " 

At  this  moment,  the  baroa  was  interrupted  by  a  sort 
of  scratching  upon  the  outside  of  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
cabiucL 

'■  Wait  here  for  me,"  he  said  to  Maasarelli,  and  went 
out  into  another  room. 

Guido  now  rapidly  reviewed  the  situation.  He  waa 
terrilied  by  the  baron's  calmness,  and  began  to  tliiuk  that 
correspondence  would  be  a  more  prudent  mode  of  trans- 
acting the  business.  Hoping  to  escape,  he  crossed  the 
room,  and  tried  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered.  It 
was  shut  and  latched  by  some  secret  device,  which  he 
could  not  detect,  notwithstanding  a  certain  degree  of  me- 
chnnictU  skill.  Ho  looked  out  of  the  window  ;  it  was 
eighty  feet  from  the  ground. 

He  noiaelesaiy  tried  the  door  by  which  the  baron  had 
gone  out  ;  it  waa  as  cloae  shut  as  the  other.  The  desk 
stood  open,  and  within  it  waa  visible  a  delectable  assem- 
blage of  rouleaux  of  gold. 

''  A.h  !  "  said  Massareli  to  himself,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  the 
doors  must  needs  be  strong,  and  the  locks  good,  if  they 
trust  me  here  alone  with  ail  those  bright  pieces." 

His  position  began  to  seem  to  liim  serious,  and  even 
alarming.  He  listened,  hoping  to  calch  what  waa  said  in 
tha  next  room,  but  could  not  distinguish  a  single  word 
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However,  we  shall  taka  the  liberty  of  reporlin 
versation  that  was  held  there  : 

"Well,  Johan,"  said  the  baron,  "did  you  succeed? 

Did  you  aeo  tliia  Waldo's  face  ?  " 

'■  Yee,  your  lordship.     He  ïa  not  yesterday's  mau  ;  he 


"  Worse  looking  than  you?  "  J 

"  I  am  a  beauty  compared  with  htm."  H 

"  Did  you  have  a  good  look  at  him  ?  "  ^Ê 

"  Ab  distinct  as  I  have  of  you,  at  the  pressât  moment." 

"Did  you  take  him  by  BUrprise?" 

"  Not  at  alt.  I  said  I  was  curious  to  see  him,  and  he 
was  so  obliging  as  to  unmask." 

"And  how  about  the  other,  the  false  Goeflo?" 

"Nouews." 

"  Very  singular.  Has  nobody  seen  anything  of  him 
anywhere  î  " 

"  ïhia  Waldo  did  not  meet  him  at  StoHborg,  and  M. 
Goefle  knows  nothing  at  all  about  him." 

"  Perhaps  Ulphîlas  may  have  seen  him?" 

"  Ulphilas  declares  that  nobody  has  been  at  Stollborg 
but  M.  Goeflo,  his  domestic,  and  this  frightful  looking 
fellow,  whom  I  just  now  saw  myself." 

"  M.  Goefle  has  a  domestic,  has  ho  ?  That  is  our  un- 
known in  disguise." 

''  It's  a  child  of  ten  years  old."  I 

"Then  I  am  quite  at  a  loss."  f 

"  Has  your  lordship  received  any  inlbrmation  from  this 
Italian?" 

"No;  he  is  either  a  liar  or  a  lunatic.  But  in  aoy 
event,  I  must  discover  the  incognito  fellow  who  insulted 
mo.  You  say  he  smoked  and  talked  with  Major  Larrson 
and  his  friends?" 

"Yes,  in  the  lower  saloon," 

"  Then  those  youDg  men  are  biding  him  ;  be  is  at  the 
major's  bostoelle  1  " 

"  I  will  have  it  watched.  The  major  is  not  the  man  to 
keep  a  secret,  with  that  careless  way  of  his.  He  came 
huro  this  morning,  and  has  not  been  home  to-day.  His 
lieuteauul — " 
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*'  Is  au  aBs  !     But  these  young  people  hate  me." 

"  What  have  you  to  fear  ironi  this  unknown  ?  " 

"Everything,  and  nothing.  What  do  you  think  of 
IhiaTebaldo?" 

"  A  blackguard." 

"  Then  we  must  not  let  go  of  bim.     Tou  uoderetand  ?  ' 

"  Perfectly." 

"  How  far  are  they  with  supper?  " 

"  The  dessert  will  be  served  shortly." 

"  1  must  go  and  show  myself.  Give  orders  to  get  out 
my  handsomest  sloigh  and  the  best  ibur-horse  team." 

"Do  you  join  the  race  on  the  lake?" 

"  No  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  try  and  rest.  But  I 
want  the  people  here  to  think  me  remarkably  well  ;  I  shall 
be  detained  by  public  business.  Have  a  courier  all  ready 
and  booted,  and  be  sure  that  he  is  Been,  Give  orders 
and  counter-orders  about  him.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
1  am  very  busy,  and,  of  course,  in  good  health." 

"Then  you  want  your  beloved   heirs  to  burst  with 


"  I  want  to  bury  them,  Johan." 

"  Amen,  my  dear  master  I  Shall  I  wait  on  yon  aa  far 
OS  the  Buppcr-room  ?" 

"  No,  I  like  to  go  silently  and  take  my  company  by 
surprise;  just  now,  especially." 

The  baron  accordingly  departed  for  the  supper-room, 
and  Johan  went  into  the  cabinet,  where  Massaielli,  who 
was  waiting  with  great  anxiety,  found  the  time  pass 
very  slowly. 

"Come,  my  hoy,"  said  Johan,  with  his  most  gracious 
air,  "  it's  supper-time." 

"  But —  am  I  not  to  see  the  baron  again  this  oveniug? 
He  told  roe  to  wait  here." 

"  He  sends  you  word  by  me  to  have  a  quiet  supper, 
and  wait  for  further  orders.  Do  you  suppose  you  are  the 
only  person  ho  has  to  listen  to?  Come  along.  Are  you 
afraid  of  me?     Do  I  look  liko  a  bad  sort  of  fellow?  " 

"■  You  do,  upon  my  word,"  said  Guido  to  himself,  6a 
he  slipped  a  stiletto,  which  he  knew  how  to  handle  very 
skillully,  into  his  sleeve. 
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Johaa  espied  tlie  performaotîe,  and  hurried  out  of  th«  J 
room.  Guido  endeavored  to  follow,  but  he  waa  seized  by  1 
two  eoloBsai  fellowa,  who  were  stationed  at  the  door,  and  ' 
who  led  him,  with  a  piatol  at  liis  head,  to  the  prison  erf 
the  chateau.  There  he  was  searched  aod  disarmed,  and 
Ihea  haoded  over  to  the  guardiao  of  the  place,  a  sort  of  | 
bravo  and  adventurer,  in  short  a  professional  villain,  who  j 
waa  known  in  the  chateau  as  "the  captain,"  but  who  j 
never  made  bis  appearance  in  the  saloons. 

Johan,  who  bad  followed,  supervised  the  examination 
that  was  made  of  Guido's  pockets  and  clothes  with  a  be- 
uign  air.  When  certnin  that  be  had  no  papers  concealed 
about  htm,  he  withdrew,  saying  :  I 

"  Good-uifçht,  my  young  friend.  Next  time,  don't  try  I 
liny  Iricts,"  I 

He  added  to  himself:  I 

"  He  said  he  bad  the  proofs  of  a  great  secret.  Eitheif  ] 
he  has  lied  like  an  idiot,  or  he  has  been  cautious,  Uk«  I 
a  man  ILat  uuderstands  busineSB  ;  but  he  was  not  cautious  | 
enough.  So  much  the  worse  for  him.  A  small  dose  of  I 
imprisonment  will  fetch  either  the  proofs  or  the  con-  \ 
fessioo."  I 

Meauwliile  the  haroii,  althouf^h  in  great  physical  pain,  I 
quietly  entered  the  8upper-room,  ate  a  little  ivith  aa  air  I 
of  appetite,  and  was  as  gay  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  be.  I 
That  is,  he  stated,  with  an  icy  smile,  sundry  proposiliona  1 
of  a  frightfully  atheistical  kitid,  and  indulged  io  various  I 
odious  and  cruel  insinuations  about  sundry  persooB  wlto  I 
were  absent.  I 

When  Cfilumniating  his  neighbors,  it  was  the  practice  I 
of  this  amiable  gentleman  to  speak  in  a  low  voice,  ana  ' 
with  an  air  of  indifference  ;  but,  oo  sui-h  occasions,  his 
heirs  itud  flailercrs  were  only  too  ready  to  repeat  his 
witty  sayings  with  much  noise  and  laughter.  As  waa 
natural,  many  persons  present  would  be  shocked  by  these 
remarks  ;  but,  by  accepting  iheir  host's  invitation,  they 
had  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  contradict  him  boldly, 
and  such  timid  defence  of  the  absent  as  they  ventured 
upon  only  served,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lo  make  their 
case  IJie  worse.     The  burou  would  reiieai  his  remark! 
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with  an  air  of  disdainful  bravado,  and  would  be  eagerlj 
Busiained  by  his  satellites.  Tliose  of  his  ;^ests  ^ 
really  right-minded  could  only  aigh  and  hlush  at  Iheir  o 
weakness  in  having  allowed  themselves  to  bo  dragged  into 
such  an  ogre's  den.  But  the  master  of  the  house  never 
protracted  any  discussion.  After  burling  some  bitter  bat- 
cosm  at  good-natured  and  timid  people,  he  would  rise  and 
go  out,  leaving  it  quite  nncortain  aa  to  whether  or  not  he 
iuteuded  to  return.  A  nniversal  sense  of  constraint  would 
prevail,  until  it  became  evident  that  he  was  not  going  to 
return,  nnd  then  everybody  would  take  breath,  even  his 
most  unscrupulous  dependents,  who  were  quite  as  uneasy 
in  his  presence  as  the  rest  of  tbe  company. 

On  this  evening,  however,  Baron  Olaus  lost  a  good  op- 
portiiniiy  of  revenging  himself,  and  inflicting  pain  upon 
another.  Had  he  known  of  Slargaret's  two  visits  to  Stolt' 
borg,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  proclaim  the  fact  in 
some  bitterly  satirical  way.  Fortunately,  Providence  had 
guarded  the  youug  prl's  innocent  secret.  Her  enemy, 
who  would  have  read  in  her  conduct  conclusive  proofs 
that  the  counterfeit  Goeflo  was  at  StoUborg,  had  not  re- 
GÙved  the  slightest  hint  on  the  subject.  Johau  had 
caused  Ulphilas  to  be  closely  questioaed  about  all  the  per- 
sons who  had  visited  tbe  old  tower  in  the  conrso  of  the 
day  ;  but  Ulphilas  had  not  seen  Margaret,  and  he  had  a 
BulRcicDt  reason  for  making  a  singularly  appropriate  reply 
to  all  inquiries  about  Christian's  appearance  ;  to  wit,  the 
terror  with  which  he  had  been  inspired  by  the  young 
man's  grimaces  and  threats  in  an  uuknon'n  tongue.  To 
Ulphilas  he  had  appeared  even  more  frightful  withont  a 
mask  tliau  he  had  seemed  to  Johau  with  one  ;  the  asser- 
tions of  the  boor  satisfied  the  major-domo  thiit  his  opiu- 
ioa  was  correct,  and  led  him  to  confirm  the  baron  in  bis 
error.  Tbe  result  of  the  investigation  was,  therefore, 
that  the  handsome  Christian  GroeQe  had  disappeared,  and 
that  the  real  Christian  Waldo  was  a  monster. 

The  baron  communicated  this  latter  piece  of  intelligence 
to  the  party  at  the  supper-table  with  a  kind  of  satisfaction  ; 
fur,  just  as  he  came  in,  they  were  praising  the  artist,  and 
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will  break  It  off,  and  begin  to  think  of  jou 
cially  since  be  has  never  ceased  to  do  so." 

"And  that  is  what  you  are  crying  for?  Why  then, 
yoti  loye  hini,  do  you  not?  Well,  my  dear  friend,  how- 
ever etracge  your  prefereDC©  seenas  to  me,  it  sets  you 
right,  ia  my  opinion.  I  thought  that  yon  were  merely 
ambitions.  If  you  love,  I  love  yoa — and  I  am  aorry  for 
you  !  " 

"Ah!"  said  Olga,  "you  are  sorry  for  me,  are  yoa 

Drawing  Mai^aret  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  she  sobbed 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  could  scarcely  keep  from  breaking 
out  into  violent  liysterieal  cries.  Margaret  carried  her 
away  to  her  own  room,  where,  after  a  time,  she  quieted  her. 

"  There,  I  am  well  again  now,"  said  Olga,  rising  ;  "  I 
have  had  two  or  three  such  attacks  since  yesterday,  but 
this  13  the  last  ;  I  feel  it.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  ;  I  io- 
tend  to  be  calm.  I  can  trust  you,  and  I  will  not  be  weak, 
I  will  not  be  afraid,  I  will  not  suifer  any  longer." 

She  took  the  ring  from  her  pocket,  put  it  on  her  finger, 
and  turned  pale  again  as  she  gazed  upon  it,  w-ith  a  raelan- 
dioty  expression.     Then,  taking  it  oiT,  she  said  : 

"  I  must  not  wear  it  yet." 

And  she  replaced  it  in  the  box,  and  in  her  pocket. 

Margaret  left  her  without  understanding  what  was 
really  passing  in  her  mind.  This  strange  passion  for  a  man 
of  the  baron's  age  and  character  seemed  to  her  inexplicable, 
but  she  was  so  generous  and  so  simple-hearted  that  she 
believed  in  it  ;  while  the  truth  was  that  Olga,  seized  with  a 
sudden  hatred  for  ber  betrothed  husband,  and  disgust  at 
her  betrothal  ring,  was  struggling  against  what  she  called 
lier  human  weakness — was  trying  hard  to  quell  the  revolt 
of  her  heart,  her  mind,  her  whole  being,  so  that  she  might 
consummate,  without  shrinking,  her  unhappy  and  dan- 
gerous conquest  of  a  great  name  and  a  high  social  position. 

During  this  scene  the  baron  had  been  giving  ordera  for 
the  race  and  masquerade,  aa  if  he  had  cxpettod  to  bo 
present  ut  them  himself.  But,  having  done  (his,  he  left 
hia  guests  to  make  Ihcir  preparations  for  the  evening's  en* 
tertainmcnt,  and  retired  to  his  own  room,  worn  out  with 
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&tîgaQ  and  pain.  In  the  meanwhile  his  horses,  magni- 
ficently liaraessed,  and  restrained  with  difficulty  by  the 
uoachman,  who  pretended  to  bo  waiting  for  his  master, 
were  gayly  prancing  before  his  private  door. 

He  was,  in  fact,  ehut  up  with  his  physician,  a  young 
man  of  larger  atlainiuents  than  esperieace,  who,  for  a 
year  past,  bad  been  attached  exclusively  to  hia  service. 

"  Doctor,"  said  he,  putting  aside  a  dose  which  the 
young  man  offered  liim  in  a  timid  and  apprehensive  man- 
ner, ^'you  are  not  treating  me  properly  1  More  opium, 
ril  venture  I  " 

"Tour  lordship  requires  quieting  medicines  ;  your  nerv- 
ous system  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation." 

''Bytïovel  I  know  that  perfectly  well  ;  but  pray  soothe 
without  weakening  me,  Kelieve  me  from  this  coavul- 
sive  tremor,  bnt  do  not  deprive  ma  of  my  strength." 

The  sick  man  was  demanding  an  impossibility,  but  the 
physician  dared  not  tell  him  so. 

"  I  am  in  hopes,"  he  said,  "  that  this  draugjit  will  quiet 
without  enfeebliof;  you." 

"Well,  but  will  it  act  quickly?  I  want  to  sleep  two 
or  three  hours,  and  then  get  up  and  attend  to  some  busi- 
ness. Can  you  guarantee  that  I  shall  regain  my  usual 
Oommiind  of  my  faculties  in  the  course  of  the  night?" 

"  Your  lordship  is  driving  me  to  despair  !  Do  you 
propose  to  go  to  work  again  to-night  after  yesterday's  at- 
tack, and  to-day's?     You  cannot  go  on  in  that  way.'' 

"But  have  I  not  an  uncommon  constitution?  And 
have  you  not  told  me  a  hundred  times  that  you  would  cure 
me?  Have  you  been  deceiving  me?  Are  you  making 
sport  of  mc  ?  " 

"Ah!"  replied  the  physician,  with  a  distressed  es- 
pression,  "you  surely  could  not  believe  such  a  thing!  " 

"  Well,  well,  give  methedrauglit.  Will  it  act  at  once?" 

"  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  provided  you  do  not  destroy 
its  effect  by  your  agita,tton." 

"  Give  me  my  watch.  There,  put  it  by  my  side.  I 
want  to  see  if  you  are  sure  of  the  effect»  of  your  own 
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The  baron  tirant  off  the  potion,  seated  himself  ÎQ  liis  | 
great  arm-chair,  and  rans;  for  his  valet-Je-ch ambre 

"  Go  and  find  Major  Larraon,"  he  said,  "  and  saj-  to 
him  from  me  that  I  beg  him  to  superintend  the  race.  lia 
understands  aboot  such  matters  belter  than  any  one  else." 

The  valet  went  out,  but  the  baron  recalled  him  al- 

'■TcU  Johaa  to  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  I  shall  want 
him  at  three  o'clock  io  the  morning.  Let  him  come  him- 
self, and  wake  me  up.  Go  now — no,  wait,  I  am  to  hunt 
to-morrow.  Is  everything  ready?  Yes?  Very  good. 
Now  yon  may  go." 

The  valet  really  went  this  time  ;  and  the  young  phy- 
aioiao,  who  was  very  much  agitated,  remained  alone  with 
Ilia  patient. 

"  ïour  draught  has  no  effect  at  all,"  said  the  latter, 
impatiently.      "  I    ought  to  have   been   asleep   by   this    : 

"  If  your  lordship  will  persist  in  tormenting  yourself 
about  a  thousand  and  one  details — " 

"  The  devil  !  my  dear  sir,  if  I  were  not  obliged  to  tor-   | 
ment  myself,  I  should   not  need   a  physician.     Come, 
take  a  seat.     Let  us  have  a  little  quiet  conversation." 

"If,  instead  of  talking,  your  lordship  would  reflect 
quietly." 

"  Reflect  1  I  reflect  a  great  deal  too  much  as  it  ia. 
It  is  that  that  makes  me  so  feverish.  No,  no,  let  us  talk, 
as  we  did  last  night.  I  fell  asleep,  you  know,  talking. 
You  are  aware,  doctor,  that  I  have  resolved  definitely  to 
marry  ?  " 

"That  pretty  Countess  Margaret?' 

"  Not  at  all  ;  she's  a  little  fool.  I  am  going  to  marry  I 
the  stately  Olga.     I  mean  to  have  some  Russian  cbildrc 

"They  will  bo  handsome,  that  is  certain." 

"  Yes,  if  my  wife  has  good  taste  ;  for  I  don't  believQ  J 
one  word  of  your  flatteries,  doctor.  My  wife  will  nol  be  1 
faithful  to  me.  What  diScrence  does  it  make,  provided  I 
that  I  have  an  heir  ;  provided  all  my  hopeful  Telatioas,  I 
cousins  and  second  cousins,  are  baflled  and  infuriated*  I 
Doctor,  I  insist  upon  living  long  enough  to  see  that  ;    do  1 
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you  auderstand?  Now  see  to  it; — remember  I  don't 
bequeath  you  a  single  ducat.  I  shall  pay  you  exor- 
biiautly  as  long  afi  I  live,  bo  aa  to  moke  it  your  interest  lo 
do  well  by  me  ;  but  that  is  all.  As  for  my  wife,  I  shall 
treat  her  in  the  same  way.  During  my  life,  she  shall 
have  all  tlie  luxury,  all  the  jewels  she  wants,  and  more 
and  more  every  yeaj.  After  my  death,  unless  she  has 
saveil  something,  she  will  have  nothing  at  all  ;  I  won't 
leave  her  evea  the  guardianship  of  her  own  child.  Far 
from  it  ;  I  don't  want  to  be  poisoned." 

"  You  are  feeding  your  mind  on  gloomy  ideas,  your 
lordship  ;  that's  a  bad  diet." 

"What  nonsense  that  is,  doctor!  It  is  as  if  you 
should  tell  me  that  I  did  wroog  to  have  too  much  bile  in 
my  liver.     Is  it  my  fault?" 

"  But  can't  you  force  yourself  to  dwell  on  cheerful 
ideas  ?  There's  that  comedy  of  marionettes,  for  instance. 
It  was  very  amusing." 

"Think  about  a  set  of  puppets?  Do  you  want  to 
turn  me  into  an  idiot?" 

"  For  the  time  being,  certainly,  if  I  could  quiet  down 
the  lire  of  your  thoughts — " 

"No  compliments  about  my  intellect,  I  beg  you.  I 
am  conscious  that  it  is  failing,  decidedly." 

"  Your  lordship  is  the  only  one  who  perceives  it." 

The  baron  shrugged  his  shoulders,  yawned,  and  was 
silent  for  a  few  minutes.  His  eyes  seemed  lo  grow  larger, 
the  pupils  dilated,  and  his  lower  lip  drooped  a  httle. 
Sleep  was  approaching. 

Suddenly  he  started  np,  and  pointed  to  the  wall. 

"There  it  is  again,"  he  cried,  "just  as  it  was  yester- 
day !  It  was  a  man  at  first,  and  then  the  face  changed  — 
Thare,  she  is  looking  out  of  the  window — she  bends 
over — run,  rim,  doctor  !  They  have  deceived  me!  be- 
trayed me  !  I  have  been  fooled  like  a  child  —  A  child? 
No,  there  was  no  child  !  —  " 

By  this  time  he  was  wide  awake,  and  sitting  down 
again,  he  added,  with  a  gloomy  smile  : 

"It  was  in  Christian  Waldo's  comedy; — a  juggler's 
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trick  !  You  see,  doctor,  I  am  thinkiog  about  the  puppets, 
119  you  wished.     I  feel  heavy — do  not  leave  me." 

Âud  even  aa  he  spoke,  the  baroa  fell  asleep,  with  hia 
eyes  open  like  a  corpse. 

In  a  lew  momenta,  his  eyelids  relaxed  and  then  closed. 
The  doctor  felt  his  pulse.  It  was  too  full  and  heavy. 
In  his  opinioB  the  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  but  how 
could  be  induce  Lim  to  allow  it? 

"  A  thankless,  odious,  impossible  task  to  be  keeping 
this  man  alive,  in  spite  of  hearen  and  himself!"  Thus 
reâected  the  poor  doclor.  "Either  he  has  constant  at- 
tacks of  iusanity,  or  else  he  is  tormeoted  by  remorse.  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  go  crazy  myself  from  being  with  him  ; 
the  terrors  of  hia  imagination  seize  upon  me,  too,  as  if 
I  were  becoming  the  accomplice  of  some  crime,  by  try- 
ing to  Baye  his  life  !  " 

But  the  young  man  had  a  mother,  and  a  betrothed 
sweetheart  ;  and  as  a  few  years  of  lucrative  employment 
would  enable  him  to  many  the  one,  and  save  the  other 
from  poverty,  he  bad  consented  to  be  nailed  to  this 
corpse,  incessantly  galvanized  into  a  seeming  life  by  the 
resources  of  his  art.  Sometimes  he  was  full  of  devotioa 
tu  bia  task,  and  again  felt  so  broken  down  with  fatigue 
and  disgust,  that  be  scarcely  knew  whether  he  would  pre- 
fer to  have  his  patient  die  or  recover.  The  young  man 
was  of  a  kiudLy  disposition  aud  an  excellent  heart.  This 
coQstant  intercourse  with  an  atheist  was  freezing  him  ; 
aud  he  had  noteyentheprivilegoof  defending  his  opinions, 
ibr  contradiction  irritated  the  patient.  île  was  sociabla 
and  cheerful,  while  tlia  eick  man,  uudcr  his  outward 
habit  of  sour  and  cynical  raillery,  was  gloomy  and  mis- 
anthropic. 

While  the  baron  lay  there  asleep,  moreover,  the  plea^ 
ores  of  the  night  were  under  full  headway.  The  sounda 
of  fireworks  and  music,  the  barking  of  the  dogs  roused 
out  of  their  kennels  by  the  stamping  of  the  horses  that 
were  being  harnessed,  the  laughter  of  the  ladies  in  the 
corridors  of  the  chateau,  the  gleaming  lights  that  could 
ba  seen  moviog  upon  the  lake,  everything  that  was  going 
on  outside  of  the  silent  and  gloomy  chamber  where  the 
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BÎek  man,  immovable  and  livid,  lay  in  heavy  slumber,  in- 
tensified the  young  man's  sensie  of  isolatioQ  and  servitude. 

Tlie  Countess  d'Elveda,  in  tlie  meanwhile,  was  ab- 
Borbed  in  conspiring  with  the  Russian  ambassador  against 
the  nationality  of  Sweden  ;  while  the  cousins  and  second 
oonsins  of  the  baron  were  keeping  watch  upon  the  door 
of  bis  apartments. 

"  He  will  go,"  ihey  whispered  to  each  other  ;  "  no,  he 
mil  not  be  able.  He  is  move  ill  than  he  will  confess. 
He  is  better  than  people  think." 

How  were  they  to  ascertain?  The  servants,  perfectly 
devoted  to  the  absolute  will  of  this  master,  who  paid  well, 
and  punished  well  too — for  in  Sweden,  servants  at  this 
period  were  Mill  liable  to  corporal  punishment — invari- 
ably replied,  when  questioned,  that  the  baron  had  never 
been  better.  And  as  for  the  doctor,  the  baron,  oa  en- 
gaging him,  had  required  him  to  give  his  word  of  honor 
that  he  would  ueverreveal  the  serious  nature  of  his  malady. 

As  the  reader  has  already  been  told,  the  baron,  to  ac- 
count for  his  frequent  disappearances  from  his  entertain- 
ments, had  caused  it  to  be  generally  understood  that  he 
was  always  liable  to  be  called  away  by  some  one  or  other 
of  his  numerous  and  important  engagements.  This  was, 
moreover,  to  a  certain  extent  true  ;  he  was  accustomed 
to  supervise  the  details  of  the  political  intrigues  in  which 
he  was  concerned  ;  and  his  private  affairs  were  embar- 
rassed with  the  lawsuits  to  which  bis  restless  disposition 
and  despotic  claims  were  constantly  giving  rise.  Now, 
however,  superadded  to  all  these  eauses  of  excitement, 
was  a  strange  trouble,  indistinct  as  yet,  but  which  pro- 
duced more  effect  upon  his  bodily  health  thnti  all  his 
ordinary  annoyances  together.  Forgotten  suspicions,  ap- 
prehensions long  ago  quieted,  had  been  reawakened  in 
his  mind  since  the  ball  of  the  evening  before,  and  still 
more  since  the  exhibition  of  marionettes.  The  result 
had  been  one  of  the  nervous  attacks  to  which  he  was 
liable,  whose  effect  was  to  distort  his  moutli,  and  give  a 
distinct  east  to  one  of  his  eyes.  As  he  was  very  vain  of 
lis  henuty — hia  face,  although  wasted,  was  still  noble 
and  regular  —  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  he 


was  propoaiug  to  he  married,  he  had  shut  himself  up  aa 
much  as  possible  since  this  disfiguratloTi  came  on,  and 
was  receiviog  medical  treatment,  to  cany  him  tlirough 
the  attack  as  rapidly  aa  possible. 

As  Boon  as  he  awoke  from  his  siumher,  his  first  care 
was  to  look  in  a  glass  which  was  placed  near  him. 
Pleased  to  find  that  he  had  recovered  his  natural  eiprea- 
eion,  he  said  to  the  physician  : 

->  "  Come,  there's  another  one  over  !  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
slept  well.     Did  I  dream,  doctor?" 

''No,"  replied  the  young  man,  but  with  some  embar- 
rassment at  the  falsehood  he  was  telling. 

"Ton  don't  say  that  Tery  frankly,"  answered  the 
baron.  "Now,  if  I  talked  in  my  sleep,  you  must  tell  me 
exactly  what  I  said.     You  know  I  insist  upon  it." 

''  YoQ  only  uttered  discoTineeted  words,  without  mean- 
ing.    They  did  not  indicate  any  distinct  thoughts." 

"Then  your  prescriptions  must  really  be  having  a 
good  effect.  The  physician  whom  I  employed  formerly, 
used  to  tell  me  my  dreams.  They  were  strange  enough 
—  frightful  !    I  aeem  to  have  none  now  but  insignificant 

"Are  you  not  aware  of  it  yourself,  your  lordship? 
Don't  you  feel  less  fatigued  on  waking  than  formerly?" 

"No,  I  can't  say  that  I  do." 

"That  will  come  in  time." 

"I  hope  so!  Now,  doctor,  yon  may  leave  me,  if 
you  please  ;  you  can  go  to  bed.  If  I  need  you,  I  will 
send  and  have  you  waked  up.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  sleep 
ft  while  longer.  Send  me  my  valet-de-chamhre  ;  I  will 
try  and  got  into  bed." 

"  My  predecessor,"  said  the  young  doctor  to  himself, 
as  he  went  out,  "heard  too  much,  and  repeated  too  freely 
what  he  heard.  The  baron,  in  consequence,  was 
ofi'iicded  ;  they  quarrelled,  and  the  doctor  was  perse- 
cuted, until  he  had  to  leave  the  country.     A  good  lesson 

Christian,  meanwhile,  had  rejoined  M.  Goofle,  al 
Stollborg.  The  doctor  of  laws  was  in  great  triiim]ih. 
He  had  forced  the  lock  of  one  of  the  great  wardrobes  in 
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the  guard-room,  and  had  foand  BOrne  femîn 
which  were  qiiite  magnificent, 

"These  Ihinga,"  he  said  to  Christian,  "must  cer- 
tainly he  a  remoant  of  the  wnrdrobo  of  the  Baroness 
Hilda  ;  either  forgotten,  or  religiously  preBerved  by  Sten- 
8on.  They  will  do  nicely  for  costumes,  they  are  so 
thoroughly   old-fashioned.     They  belong  twenty  years 


into  one  of  them. 
.  no  harm  if  your  dress 
a  to  contrive  a  Bultan'a 
e  and  a  tarhan  of  some 
Î  up,  Christian  ;  you  are 
know   how   to   make   a 


hack,  at  least.  See  if  yoi 
The  baroness  was  laU,  and 
Fihould  he  a  little  short.  1 1 
dress  for  myself,  with  my  pe 
kind,  Tou  can  help  me  get 
an  artist.  Every  artist  mi 
turban." 

Christian  was  not  at  all  intoxicated,  and  tlie  burgla- 
rious performance  of  M.  Goefle  rather  disturbed  hira. 

"People  are  always  accusing  persons  in  my  lino  ol 
such  things,"  he  said,  "  and  generally  with  some  rea- 
son.    You  will  see  that  this  will  make  me  trouble." 

"Bah  !  bah  !  I  am  here,"  cried  M.  Goefle  ;  "  I  will 
take  all  the  responsibility.  Come,  Christian,  put  on  this 
dreHS  I     Try  it,  at  any  rate  !  " 

"My  dear  M.  Goefle,"  said  Christian,  "jtist  let  me 
swallow  something  or  other,  no  matter  what  ;  I  am  dying 
of  hunger." 

"  Sure  enough  !     Eut  be  qnick." 

"  Besides,"  said  Christian,  who,  standing  as  he  was,  be- 
gan at  the  same  time  to  eat  his  supper  and  to  examioe  the 
clothes  that  were  displayed  before  him,  "  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  I  feel  a  sort  of  reluctance  to  touch  those 
old  relics.  The  fate  of  that  poor  Bi 
such  a  sad  one  !  Do  you  know  tbî 
more   and  more  suspicious  ahou 

"Go  to  the  devil!"  answered  M,  Goefle.  "I  am  not 
in  the  mood  for  figuring  over  all  those  old  stories  now.  I 
want  to  laugh  aud  fly  about.  Come,  come,  Christian. 
to  work  !  let  those  melancholy  notions  go  over  until 
to-morrow.      See — put   on    this    polonaise    dresa;   it'» 


Hilda  was 
been  growing 
■f   her 
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splendid.  If  you  can  only  get  your  shoulders  through 
it,  the  rest  will  come  right  of  itself." 

"I  don't  helieve  I  can,"  said  Christian,  aa  he  put  hia 
hand  into  one  of  the  pockets.  "But  what  a  little  hand 
she  must  have  had,  to  go  into  such  a  small  place  as  that." 

"And  you  as  well,  it  seems  !" 

''Yes,  but  I  can't  draw  mine  out  again.  Stay,  what's 
this  !     Why,  a  note  !" 

"  Let's  see,  let's  see  !  "  cried  the  doctor  of  lawa  ;  "  tlial 
must  be  very  curious  I  " 

"No,"  said  Christian,  "we  ought  not  to  read  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  know — it  aeemB  like  a  profanation." 

"In  that  pasc,  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  many — 
it^a  part  of  my  trade  to  rummage  secret  family  archives." 

And  M.  GoeSe  seized  the  old  yellow  paper,  and  read 
as  follows  : 

"Mï    DEAHLT    BELOVED    HlLDA  ! 

"  I  have  just  reached  Stockholm,  and  find  the 
Count  de  Rosenatein  here.  I  shall  not  be  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  go  on  to  Colmnr,  and  shall  sat  out  nn  my  return 
on  the  10th  inalaut,  to  embrace  you  again,  and  comfort 
you,  and  take  care  of  you,  and  to  indulge  with  you  in 
new  drcama  of  happiness,  since  God  has  once  mor« 
blessed  our  union.  I  send  you  this  by  express,  to  put 
you  at  ease  about  my  journey,  which  was  not  all  un- 
pleasant, though  so  fatiguing  that  I  congratulated  my- 
self more  than  once  upon  mv  prudence  in  not  bringing 
you  with  me,  in  the  situation  in  which  you  are.  As  far 
as  to  Falun,  I  had  to  ride  on  horseback  the  whole  way. 
Farewell,  then,  my  love,  until  the  15th  or  16lh,  at  latest. 
We  shall  have  no  lawsuit  with  Eoaenstein  ;  it  will  be  all 
arranged. 

"I  love  yon, 

"Adelstas  de  Waldbimoba." 

"M.  Goefle,"  said  Christian  to  the  la.wyer,  who  wag 
silently  refolding  the  dress,  **doei  it  not  seem  to  yoa 
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horribly  Bad  to  fmd  this  letter  of  love  and  conjugal  Imp- 
piuesB  among  the  clothes  of  this  dead  lady?" 

"  It  18  melancholy  !  "  replied  M.  Goefle,  tiiking  off  his 
spectacles  and  his  extempore  turban.  "  And  so  very 
strange  !  Do  you  kuow^  that  this  letter  has  set  ms  to 
thinking?  But  the  poor  baroness  was  mistaken i  she 
was  not  pregnant,  for  she  made  a  volantary  declaration 
to  that  edect  ;  Stenson  told  me  bo  to-day.  [lo  was 
present  when  she  signed  it.  But  let's  see  the  date  of 
ihftt  letter." 

M.  Goefle  replaced  his  spectacles,  and  read  :  "Stock* 
holm,  5tb  March,  1746." 

"Yea,"  he  continued,  "tbat  agrees,  if  I  remember 
right.  Pshaw  !  That  story  is  too  sad  for  a  man  who 
wants  to  ainuBe  himself.  But  I  will  keep  the  note,  how- 
ever ;  it  might  suggest  Bomething.  I  will  examine  Toy 
fiither's  papers  again.  But  come.  Christian,  have  you 
gives  np  the  idea  of  disguising  yourself?" 

"With  those  old  clothes  that  smell  of  the  grave?  Yea 
indeed  !  they  have  chilled  me  to  the  marrow  of  my 
boaea.  She  waa  virtuous,  cultivated  and  beautiful,  you 
told  HLe  this  morning  ;  the  pearl  of  Dalecarliu  I  And 
she  died  quite  young,  did  she  not?" 

"At  Iwenty-flve  or  twenty-sii  ;  about  ten  months  after 
the  date  of  this  note:  it  was  in  March,  1746,  that 
Baron  Adelstan  was  assassinated.  These  are  probably 
the  last  words  he  ever  wrote  lo  his  wife,  and  probably 
tbat  is  the  reason  she  carried  the  letter  in  her  pocket 
until  her  death." 

"How  unfortunate  she  wasl"  said  Christian.  "A 
young  wife,  a  young  mother,  suddenly  left  a  tvidow  mid 
childless  ;  and  then  to  die  a  victim  to  the  baron's  liu- 
tred— " 

"Oh,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  that  I  But  hark 
to  the  firing  !  The  race  is  beginning,  and  here  we  .ire 
talking  over  matters  tliat  have  no  interest  for  anybody, 
and  which,  after  all,  are  none  of  our  business.  If  you 
feel  melancholy  this  evening,  my  boy,  stay  at  home  ; 
for  my  part,  I  want  to  run  about.  I  must  get  out  int« 
the  air,     I  have  done  too  much  dreaming  to-day." 
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Christian  would  really  have  preferred  to  i 
lioine,  hut  M.  Goeflo  waa  so  excited  that  he  ti 
afruid  to  let  him  go  alone  ;  BO  he  said  : 

"Come,  let  us  give  up  the  disguises.  It  will  not  do 
for  us  to  be  seen  together  with  our  faces  uncovered,  so 
let  US  both  go  masked.  You  shall  be  Christian  Waldo, 
a!i  you  are  the  best  dressed  ;  and  as  I  Lave  been  taken 
for  my  assistant  once  already  to-night,  I  will  be  Puffo." 

•'Very  well  imagined  1"  cried  M.  Goefle.  "Come 
along  !  By  the  way,  we  will  leave  the  light  burning  for 
Master  Nils  ;  he  may  wake  up,  and  tliea  he  will  be 
frightened,  and  perhaps  hungry.  I  will  leave  a  leg  of 
chicken  here  under  his  nose." 

"  Little  Nils  1     Is  he  here  again  ?  " 

"  Why  yes,  certainly  1  The  first  thing  I  did,  on  return- 
ing, was  to  go  and  hunt  him  up  in  the  stable,  bring  him 
in  here,  undress  him,  and  put  him  to  bed.  The  young 
monkey  would  have  frozen  before  morning,  out  in  that 

"  Had  he  come  to  his  senses 

"  Oh,  perfectly  ;  at  least  i 
troubled  him  dreadfully,  and  ti 
ting  him  to  bed." 

*"  And  where  can  FuSb  be?  I  did  not  see  bim  in  the 
stable  when  I  put  Jean  in  there  again." 

"  I  did  not  see  him,  either  ;  ho  must  have  gone  to  get 
drimk  again  with  Ulpliilas.  Well,  much  good  may  it  do 
them  !  It  is  ahaiost  midnight  ;  let  ua  go.  You  will  help 
me  harness  my  horse.  Ah  1  you  may  be  sure  that  my 
good  Loki  will  not  come  in  last." 

"Bui  will  they  not  recognize  you  from  your  horse  and 
sleigli?" 

"  No,  there's  nothing  particular  about  the  sleigh.  It  ia 
true  that  I  bought  the  horse  in  this  neighborhood  only  last 
year  ;  but  we  wiU  cover  him  up  with  his  travelling-cloth." 

The  goal  selected  for  the  race  proposed  by  the  baron, 
and  intrusted  to  the  superintendence  of  Major  Larrson, 
was  the  Kogar  which  stood  at  the  further  end  of  the  lake, 
about  half  a  league  from  Stollborg  and  the  new  chalean. 
These  two  buildings,  as  we  have  said,  were  quite  neni 
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each  other,  the  oue  being  built  ou  aa  ialfiud  not  far  from 
the  shore,  and  tlie  other  on  the  sliore  itself.  A  hogar  id 
a  tumuluB,  or  mound,  such  as  are  supposed  to  have  beea 
used  as  burial-places  by  the  aucieut  Scandinavian  chiefs. 
They  are  usually  round,  and  very  steep.  The  top  is  flat, 
and  formerly,  it  is  said,  platforms  were  erected  upon 
them,  where  the  barbarian  kings  pronounced  judgment, 
using  them  as  courts  of  justice.  They  are  met  wiih 
iu  all  parts  of  Sweden,  and,  indeed,  are  exceedingly 
numerous. 

The  one  at  which  the  race  was  to  terminate  presented 
t>  lantastie  appearance;  it  had  been  crowned  with  a 
triple  row  of  torches  of  resin,  and  through  their  dark 
red  flames,  and  clouds  of  smoke,  a  gigantic  white  âgure 
was  visible,  towering  oa  high.  This  was  a  statue  of 
snow,  formless  aad  colossal,  which  the  peasants  had  butlt 
ap  during  the  day,  by  order  of  the  baron.  Knowing  per- 
fectly well  the  surname  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him, 
he  had  banteringiy  promised  the  ladies  to  show  them,  by 
way  of  a  surprise,  a  portrait  of  himself  upon  the  top  of 
the  mound.  The  rudeness  of  the  work  harmonized  with 
the  savage  features  of  the  hindscape,  and  recalled  the  idols 
of  former  ages,  with  their  large  heads  and  short  rough  gur- 
meuts,  which,  according  to  tradition,  represented  Thor, 
the  Scandinavian  Jupiter,  holding  the  terrible  hammer 
above  his  crowned  head. 

This  white  colossus,  seeming  to  float  up  in  the  iiir,  had 
a  very  impressive  affect,  and  no  one  regretted  having  ven- 
tured out  into  the  cold  night  air  to  enjoy  so  strange  a 
spectacle.  There  u'as  an  aurora  borealis,  pale,  and  con- 
tending wi[h  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  .but  the  alternations 
of  color,  and  the  waves  of  rising  and  falling  light,  which 
characterize  this  phenomenon,  gave  the  landscape  a 
Hhifting  uncertainty  of  outline,  and  cast  Over  il  a  chang- 
ing play  of  lights  and  shadows  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  Christian  fancied  that  he  was  dreaming  ;  and 
he  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  M.  Goefle  that  this 
strange  scenery,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
climate,  appealed  to  his  imagination  more  powerfully  than 
anything  lie  had  seen  in  all  his  travels. 
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s  of  the  race  had  already  begun  when  ou( 
two  friends  joined  the  party,  and  they  drove  aloug  the 
flank  of  ihe  other  vehicles,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their 
prearranged  order.  The  ïce  had  heen  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  ihe  road,  marked  out  by  colossal  torchea, 
wound  past  the  points  of  rock  and  islets  covered  with. 
pines  and  birch-trees,  which  dotted  the  surface  of  the 
Iitke.  A  phalanx  of  richly-omamented  sleighs,  foar 
abreast,  flew  along  the  course  like  arrows  ;  the  skill  of  tha 
drivers,  aod  the  perfect  training  of  the  horses,  maintain- 
iug  them  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from  each  other. 

Towards  the  shore  where  the  bogar  stood  the  lake  was 
deeper  than  elsewhere,  aod  presented  a  broad  expaTise, 
pert'ectlj  level  and  unobstructed.  On  reaching  this,  all 
the  sleighs  came  to  a  halt  In  a  semicircle,  and  the  young 
people  who  were  to  compete  for  the  prize  took  their  places 
in  a  line,  ready  for  the  signal.  The  ladies,  and  older  gen- 
tlemen, left  their  vehicles,  and  ascended  a  little  island,  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  by  being  thickly  laid  with  pine  boughs, 
where  they  would  be  able  to  behold  and  judge  the  prowess 
of  the  competing  parties  without  danger  of  freezing  their 
feet.  A  great  fire,  built  upon  the  rocks  behind  the  nat- 
ural gallery  where  the  audience  was  thus  assembled,  cast 
a  powerful  red  glow  over  the  whole  scene. 

The  picture  presented  by  the  assembled  company  waa 
not  leas  strange  than  the  landscape  which  siTved  as  its 
frame.  Everybody  wore  masks,  and  found  them  a  com- 
fortable defence  against  tha  colduess  of  the  air.  For  a 
similar  reason,  all  the  costumes  were  heavy,  and  well 
furred  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  a  great  display  of  gold, 
embroidery,  and  glittering  weapons.  The  racers  wore 
plainly  visible  in  their  light,  uncovered  sleighs,  whichrepre- 
sented  fantastic  imagesof  different  animals  :  gigantic  silver 
swans  with  red  beaks,  dolphins  of  green  and  gold,  Oshes 
with  tails  curved  over  their  backs,  and  so  ou.  Major  Larr^ 
son  was  mounted  on  a  frightful  dragon,  and  was  himself 
disguised  as  a  monster,  crowned  with  glittering  thunder- 
bolts. The  judges  who  were  to  award  the  prize  could  ha 
seen  moving  to  and  fro  on  the  top  of  the  hogar,  costumed 
as  antique  warriors  with  winged  helmets,  or  with  hooda 
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baving  a  faora  over  each,  ear,  as  Odin  is  repfesented  in  hia 
costome  of  ceremoDy  ;  that,  is  to  say,  in  all  tbe  apleudor 
of  his  divioity. 

ChriatittE  tried  to  recogoize  Margaret  among  the  ladies, 
who  were  diaguiaed  as  sibyls,  or  barbarian  queens.  He 
could  not  succeed;  and  from  that  moment  the  whole 
ceremonial,  wiihout  losing  its  brilliancy,  lost  all  interest 
for  !iim,  except  as  a  mere  spectacle.  M.  Goefl«,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  feel  the  same  disappointment,  continued 
very  much  c 


•'  Christian,"  he  cried,  ' 
}  costumes,  and  <: 


'  in  spite  of  our  costumes,  which 
;  sleigh,  which  is  only  a  sleigh, 
why  should  we  not  take  a  place  in  the  line  ?  Because  my 
brave  Loki  hag  no  plumes,  nor  stuffed  birds,  nor  horns  on 
Lis  head,  will  that  make  hla  legs  any  the  worse?  " 

"  That  is  for  you  to  say,  doctor,"  replied  Christian  j 
"  you  know  him  ;  you  can  tell  whether  he  will  cover  us 
with  glory  or  with  shame." 

"  It  will  be  wiLh  glory  ;  I  know  it." 

"  Go  on,  then." 

"But  the  poor  fellow  will  be  tired.  He  will  get 
heated,  and  God  only  knows  whether  lie  will  not  have 
inflanmiatjoa  of  the  lungs  !  " 

"  Don't  go,  tlien."  ■ 

'■  The  devil  take  your  indifference.  Christian  !  For  my 
part,  my  hands  are  bmning  to  try  it." 

"  Try  it,  then  !  " 

"  But  for  a  sensible  man  like  me  to  run  his  horse's  legs 
off,  just  to  beat  a  parcel  of  hoys  1  It's  absurd,  Christian, 
isn't  it?" 

"  It  is,  if  you  think  so  ;  it  all  dependa  upon  the  degree 
of  intoxication  with  which  we  go  into  such  amusements." 

"We'll  go  !  "  exclaimed  M.  Goefle  ;  "  to  resist  the  sug- 
gestions of  intosication  is  to  be  reasonable  ;  that  is,  to  be 
stupid.     Get  up,  Loki  1  " 

"Wait  I"  cried  Christian,  jumping  out  of  the  sleigh. 
"  Let  me  take  off  his  head-cover.  How  can  he  run  with 
his  nose  muffled  up  like  that?  " 

"'Very  true,  Christian  ;  thank  you,  my  boy,  but  bt 
quick  !  they  are  all  ready." 
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■ccly  bad  tho  doctor  of  laws  epoki 


etartiug. 

■'  Go  OD  !  go  on  !  "  cried  Christian  to  M.  GoeBe,  who 

would  have  held  in  Loki  until  the  young  man  had  rcaumed 
his  seat  ;   "  you  are  losing  time  !  " 

[Je  encouraged  the  horse,  who  set  oS*  oX  the  top  of  his 
i^pecd,  while  Christian  remained  with  the  head-cover  in 
lijs  hand,  watching  the  career  of  the  advocate  and  his 
fiiithl'ul  Loki.  He  did  not  look  after  them  very  long, 
however.  As  be  moved  a  little  to  one  side  to  get  out  of 
tho  way  of  the  remaioiog  horses,  who,  ea  ci  ted  by  the  fire- 
works and  the  example  of  their  companioDs  who  had  joined 
in  the  race,  were  stepping  aboat  in  a  very  lively  way,  ha 
Ibund  himself  close  to  ablueaud  silver  sleigh,  which  he  rec- 
ognized as  Margaret's.  This  light  vehicle  was  modelled 
in  the  spreading  shape  of  a  carriage-body  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  was  mounted,  or  rather  set  down  upon 
ruQDers,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  look,  without  any  effort 
whatever,  directly  through  the  glasses,  which  were  no\y 
slightly  iaorusled  by  frost.  Supposing,  of  course,  that 
Margaret  was  upon  the  rocky  audience  gallery  with  her 
companions.  Christian  did  not  e>:pect  to  find  her  within. 
Still  he  looked,  all  the  same,  aud,  to  his  surprise,  beheld 
her  in  her  usual  costume,  and  without  a  mask.  A  little 
indisposed,  or  preteoding  to  be  so,  she  had  remained  alone, 
and  was  watehiug  the  race  through  the  door  of  the  sleigh. 
The  driver  had  taken  a  place  a  little  aside  from  the  rest, 
and  had  turned  the  sleigh  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  Mar* 
garet  a  good  view  of  the  course  ;  and  this  also  enabled 
Christian  to  gaze  at  Margaret  and  to  he  quite  near  her, 
without  being  seen  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  were, 
besidea,  absorbed  in  gazing  at  the  race. 

Ha  would  not  have  ventured  to  speak  to  her,  and  ha 
took  pains  to  assume  a  careless  attitude,  as  if  his  being 
there  was  quite  accidental,  when  she  suddenly  lowered  the 
glass  to  speak  to  him.  He  wasstill  holdingthe  head-gear 
of  the  horse,  and  she  took  him  for  a  servant, 

"  Tell  me,  my  friend,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  though 
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withont  any  affectation,  "  who  is  that  man  in  a  blatk 
mask  like  yours,  who  just  passed,  and  who  is  racing  now  Î 
It  is  your  master,  is  it  not,  Christian  Waldo?" 

"No,  mademoiselle,"  replied  Christian,  in  French,  and 
without  changing  his  voice  or  accent,  "  I  am  Christian 
"Waldo  !  " 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  I  how  fortunate  I  "  replied  the  young 
girt,  wiih  an  intonation  of  joy  that  she  could  not  repress  ; 
and  lowering  her  voice  still  more,  for  Christian  had  come 
close  up  to  the  door,  "is  it  you,  M.  Christian  Goefle? 
What  suggested  to  you  to   assume  that  character   this 

'•  Perhaps  it  was  ia  order  to  remain  here  without  com- 
promising laj  uncle,"  he  replied. 

■'Then  you  did  care  a  little  ahout  staying?"  she 
rejoined,  in  a  tone  that  made  Christian's  heart  heat. 

lie  had  not  the  courage  to  reply  that  he  did  not  care  ; 
it  was  more  than  he  could  do  ;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  time 
to  put  an  end  to  a  comedy  so  dangerous,  if  not  to  the 
young  countess,  at  least  to  himself,  and,  with  an  effort 
of  truthful  self-sacrifice  that  made  him  dizzy,  he  said 
promptly  : 

"  I  wanted  to  stay  so  as  to  undeceive  you.  I  am  not 
the  person  you  supposed.  I  am  what  I  tell  you.  Christian 
Waldo." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  she  said  ;  "  is  it  not  enough  to 
have  mystified  me  ouce  ?  Why  do  you  wish  to  play 
another  part?  Do  you  suppose  I  did  not  recognize  your 
voice  when  you  were  perlbi-ming  with  Christian  Waldo's 
marionettes  with  so  much  spirit  ?  I  saw  very  plainly  that 
you  were  more  brilliant  than  he  —  " 

"But  what  makes  you  beheve  that?"  said  Christian, 
astonished  ;  "  to  whom  do  you  suppose  you  were  listening 
this  evening?" 

"  To  you  and  to  him.  There  were  two  voices,  I  am 
sure,  perhaps  three — yours,  Waldo's,  and  thfat  of  his  as- 


"  There  were  only  two,  I  give  you  ray  word, 
"  Very  well,  what  then  ?    I  tell  y 
uu  cannot  deceive  me  as  to  that.' 
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"  Wiiy,  no  ;  my  voice  is  my  voice  ;  I  do  not  deny  that  j 
but  I  must  tell  you —  " 

'■Listen!  listen  !"  exclaimed  Margaret  ;  "  do  you  hear? 
They  are  proclaiming  tho  name  of  the  vietor.  It  is  Chris- 
tian Waldo,  I  think  —  yea,  yee,  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  hear 
it  diHiiaetly,  and  I  can  plainly  see  tho  man  in  the  mask,  ^^ 
standing  up,  in  hia  littla  black  sloigh.  That  is  he  I  He 
is  the  real  one.  Yon  are  only  a  connterfeit  Waldo.  Bat 
really,  M.  Goefle,  yon  ought  to  take  lus  place  ;  tho  best 
ihings  in  the  whole  play,  and  the  best  delivered  —  and, 
above  all,  tho  entire  part  of  Alonzo — were  youra  1  Coma 
now,  let  me  hear  you  venture  to  assert  tliat  I  am  mis- 

"  As  to  the  part  of  Alonzo,  I  cannot  deny  tliat." 

"  Shall  you  play  again  to-morrow,  M.  Goefie  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"That  will  be  very  kind  of  you!  For  my  part,  1 
thank  you  ;  but  are  you  quite  sure  tliat  no  one  will  auspeet  " 
who  you  are  ?  You  must  keep  yourself  well  hiddeu  at 
Stollborg.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  so  prudent,  and 
know  so  well  how  to  disguise  yourself.  No  one  could 
recognize  you,  dressed  as  you  are  now.  But  yon  must 
go  away,  please  !  They  are  all  getting  iuto  their  gleighs 
lo  drive  to  the  bogar  and  compliment  the  victor.  My 
aiiut  will  certainly  join  me.  No,  she  is  going  in  the  Rua- 
aian  ambassador's  aleigh.  She  leaves  me  aloae  !  A 
mother  would  not  have  done  that,  M.  Christian.  An 
aunt,  and  so  young  and  handsome  —  well,  certaioly,  she 
ia  not  much  like  a  mother  I  Stay  ;  she  will  surely  send 
M.  Stangstadius  io  keep  me  company  !" 

"M.  Stangstadius  I  "  exclaimed  Christian,  "where  îa 
lie?     I  do  not  see  him — " 

"  He  was  simple  enough  to  put  on  a  mask,  but  nobody 
can  mistake  himj  if  he  were  anywhere  wilhin  sighl,  you 
would  ceilainly  recognize  him.  No,  he  ia  not  coming, 
and  they  are  all  setting  oS'." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Margaret's  driver,  in  Dalecar- 
lian,  to  his  young  mistress,  "  her  ladyship  your  aunt  is 
making  me  a  sign  to  follow." 

"  Oo  so,  then,"  she  said  ;    "  but  you  ai'o  on  foot,  M, 
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Goefie  I  Jump  up  on  the  driver's  seat  ;  jro»  cannot  ga 
with  UB  otherwise." 

"What  will  your  aunt  say?" 

CbrixliaD  aaked  the  question,  but  he  jumped  up  on  (ho 
Beat  nevertheless,  though  not  without  regret  that  the  con- 
verflfltion  was  ended.  But  Margaret  closed  the  side  win- 
dow and  opened  the  one  in  front,  which  was  almost 
even  with  his  face.  The  sleigh  flew  noiselesaly  over 
the  enow,  over  which  Peterson  was  driving  just  outside 
the  beaten  track,  for  he  had  lost  his  plaoe  in  the  regular 
array.  The  good  fellow  did  not  understimd  a  single  word 
of  French,  and  the  conversatioa  continued  : 

"  What  is  happening  at  the  chateau  Î  "  asked  Christian, 
hoping  to  divert  Margaret's  attention  from  himself.  "  I 
have  not  seen  the  baron  here  ;  I  should  have  thought  he 
would  have  been  as  easily  recognized  by  his  height,  as 
Stangsiadius  by  his  gait." 

"  He  has  shut  himself  up,  under  the  pretence  of  press- 
ing and  unexpected  business.  That  means  that  he  is 
worse  ;  do  one  is  deceived  by  it.  Everybody  saw  his 
mouth  drawn  to  one  side,  and  bis  eye  distorted.  Don't 
you  think  he  is  an  extraordinary  man,  after  ail,  to  battle 
so  with  death?  He  meant  to  have  raced  to-night,  wilh 
the  young  men,  and  he  would  certaiuly  have  won  the 
prise,  he  has  such  spleudid  horses  I  There  is  to  be  a  beiir- 
iiunt  to-morrow,  and  either  the  baron  will  be  at  the  hunt 
and  will  kill  his  bear,  or  ho  will  be  buried  before  any  one 
has  liiought  of  countermanding  the  sport.  One  is  just  as 
possible  as  the  other.  Does  not  that  make  the  siiualion 
here  very  singular  for  all  of  us  ?  It  seems  as  if  the  Snow 
Man  took  pleasure  in  seeing  how  few  friends  he  bits,  since 
we  all  go  on  amusing  ourselves  in  his  house,  as  if  nothing 
were  the  matter." 

"  But, Margaret,  you  admire  bis  resolution,  and  he  suc- 
ceeds in  producing,  even  upon  you,  the  effect  he  desires," 

"My  dear  confidant,"  said  Mai^aret,  gayly,  "  you  must 
know  that  my  aversion  for  the  baron  has  almost  entirely 
ceased.  He  has  become  qnite  indifferent  tome;  he  is 
going  to  marry — but  that  is  a  secret  that  I  discovered 
accidcQlally,  and  have  promised  to  keep.     lie  is  not  going 
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to  marry  me,  at  all  events,  aud  I  shall  have  the  happineaa 
of  remainiiig  free  — and  poor  —  " 

"  Poor  1  1  thought  you  were  at  least  very  well  o 
"  Well,  it  turns  out  that  I  have  nolhiug.  I  have  had  a 
quarrel  with  my  aunt  lo-day — as  usual,  about  the  barou; 
and  she  has  declared  that  she  would  give  me  no  portion, 
and  that  she  should  take  possessioQ  of  the  little  inher- 
iiaoce  which  my  father  letl  me  ;  she  clnima  to  have  a 
right  to  it  on  account  of  some  loan  that  she  made  him,  of 
I  don't  know  how  many  ducats.  I  did  not  understand 
anything  about  it,  escepi  that  I  am  ruined  !  " 

"  Ab,  Margaret  !  "  exclaimed  Christian,  involuntarily, 
"  why  am  I  not  rich  and  well  born  ?  Understand  me," 
lie  continued,  taking  her  hand,  for  she  started,  and  seemed 
indined  to  throw  herself  upon  the  further  seat  of  the 
sleigh,  "  this  Ja  not  a  declaration,  I  am  not  so  audacious 
as  to  address  you  in  any  such  way.  It  would  be  an  act 
of  madness  in  me,  lor  X  have  nothing  in  the  world,  and 
neither  family  nor  position.  But  you  have  permitted  ma 
to  be  your  friend.  May  I  not  tell  you  that,  if  I  wera 
rich  and  noble,  I  would  divide  with  you  as  I  would  with 

"  Thank  you,  Christian,"  answered  Margaret,  still 
trembling,  although  reassured  ;  "  I  see  how  good  your 
heart  is,  and  I  know  how  kindly  you  feel  towards  me. 
But  why  do  you  say  that  you  have  no  family,  when  your 
uncle's  reputation  is  so  high —  " 

She  paused,  and  added,  with  a  forced  laugh  : 
"  You  must  not  suppose  I  meant  to  say — what  cer- 
tainly I  had  no  thought  of.  But  no,  you  will  not  think 
anything  of  the  kind  ;  you  have  too  much  good  sense. 
You  are  straightforward  and  confiding,  like  me  ;  and  yon 
will  understand  that,  if  I  question  you,  it  is  because  I  am 
interested  about  your  future  prosperity — no  matter  who 
may  share  it  with  you.  Tell  me,  then,  why  do  you  tor- 
ment yourself  about  your  birth,  which  many  people  would 


"  Ab,  Margaret,"  said  Christian,  "  you 
know,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  tell  you.  Here  ■ 
the   end  of  our  ride,  and  I  shall  leave  you, 
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forever.  I  will  cot  secure  n  place  in  your  memory  at 
the  price  of  a  lie.  To  be  despised  and.  forgotten  is  all 
I  deserve  from  you,  and  I  accept  my  fate — so  much  the 
■worse  for  me.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  sucli  person  as 
Christian  Goefle.     M.  Goefle    never  had   either  son  or 

"  That  is  not  true  !  "  exclaimed  Margaret.  "  Ha 
Bftid  so  to-day  at  the  chateau  ;  aud  everybody  was  talk- 
ing about  it,  but  uobody  believed  him.  Tou  are  hia 
sou — by  a  secret  marriage.  Ho  will  acknowledge  and 
cherish  you.     He  cannot  help  doing  it." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  upon  my  honor,  that  I  am  absolutely 
nothing  to  him  ;  and  that  yesterday  morning  ho  knew  no 
more  of  me  than  you  know  now  !  " 

"■Upon  your  honor!  You  swear  upon  your  honor? 
But  if  you  are  not  Christian  Goefle,  I  do  not  know  you 
at  all  1  Nor  ia  there  any  reason  why  I  should  believe 
you.  If  you  are  Christian  Waldo,  who,  they  say,  can  a*- 
Bume  any  human  voice — ah,  I  cannot  understand  it  !  But 
it  distresses  me  very  much.    Thank  God  1  I  still  doubt — " 

"Doubt  no  longer,  Margaret  !"  said  Christian,  jump- 
ing down  from  his  seat  as  the  sleigh,  at  that  moment, 
stopped.  "Look  at  me,  and  know  me  for  what  I  reaUy 
am  ;  a  man  who  has  dedicated  to  you  the  profoondest  re- 
spect, the  most  absolute  devotion  of  his  heart,  and  who 
swears  to  you,  upon  his  honor,  that  he  is  the  real 
Christian  Waldo!" 

As  he  spoke,  Christian  lifled  his  silken  mask  from 
his  forehead,  moved  resolutely  into  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern, and  showed  his  face  plainly  as  he  bent  towards  the 
door.  Margaret,  recognizing  her  friend  of  the  previous 
evening,  uttered  a  cry  of  grief,  perhaps  even  too  espres- 
sive,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  while  Chris- 
tian, lowering  his  mask  once  more,  disappeared  in  the 
ctowd  of  servants  and  peasants  who  were  assembled  to 
look  at  the  sport. 

He  very  soon  approached  M.  Goefle,  whom  they  were 
talking  of  carrying  in  triumph;  not  because  he  had 
reached  the  goal  first — he  was,  in  fact,  the  last  to  arrive 
' — but  for  performing  a  brilliant  and  unexpected  feat. 
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He  had  eaua;ht  with  his  whip,  while  going  at  full  epeed, 
the  wig  of  M,  Stangatadius,  who  had  deposited  himself, 
in  spit©  of  his  opposition,  upon  Major  Lairaon'a  sleigh. 
M.  GooSe  had  not,  of  couree,  done  this  intentioaaUj. 
Tho  end  of  his  whip-lash,  as  he  was  tracking  it  in  the 
sir,  had  happened  to  entaogle  itself  around  the  queue  of 
tha  wig,  by  one  of  those  chaaces  which  wq  call  improb- 
able, beoHuae  they  happen  say  only  once  io  a  thousand 
times.  Tlie  learned  man's  hat,  jerked  off  by  M.  Goefle'a 
efforts  to  free  his  whip,  had  flown  off  and  soltlod  down 
like  a  great  black  bird  in  the  anow  ;  the  wig  had  held  fast 
to  the  queue,  the  qneue  had  refused  lo  part  with  the  whip- 
lash, and  the  whip,  which  M,  Goeflo  could  not  stop  to 
adjust,  thus  ending  in  a  mass  of  hair  heavy  with  powder, 
lost  all  its  effect  npon  the  sides  of  the  spirited  Loki.  In 
the  first  moments  of  his  triumph,  the  victorious  Larrsoa 
had  seen  nothing  of  this  ;  but  the  outcries  and  com* 
plaints  of  Stangstadius,  who,  with  his  head  tied  up  m  a 
handkerchief,  was  demanding  his  wig  from  every  one  ha 
could  see,  soon  attracted  his  attention. 

"  He's  the  man  I  "  shouted  the  insulted  geologist,  points 
iug  to  M.  Goel3Q  in  his  mask.  "That,  Italian  buffoon, 
in  a  silk  mask.  He  did  it  on  purpose,  the  rascal  I  Here, 
here,  you  scoundrel  of  a  play-actor  !  Fll  slap  your  face 
a  hundred  times,  to  teach  yon  to  joke  with  a  man  like 

An  immense  burst  of  laughter  greeted  the  wrath  of 
.Stangstadius,  and  the  whole  assembly  shouted  with 
applause  the  name  of  Christiau  Waldo  ;  but  the  scene 
quickly  changed.  Stangstadius,  irritated  by  the  imper- 
'inenl  laughter  of  the  young  people,  darted  towards  the 
ravisher  of  his  wig,  who  was  standing  erect  upon  hia 
sleigh,  piteciisly  exhibiting  the  cause  of  hia  defeat, 
which  looked  not  unlike  a  great  fish  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
M.  Goefle,  in  an  assumed  voice,  began  Us  accuse  Stang- 
stadius, in  a  comic  manner,  of  having  played  off  thia 
trick  on  him,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  whipping  his 
horse  and  winning  the  race  ;  but  the  man  of  science, 
who  was  as  nimble  as  a  monkey,  in  spite  of  his  unequal 
legs  and    crooked   arms,    scrambled    up    behind 
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Gnatched  ofi*  Lis  hat  and  liia  mask,  aad  only  paused  in 
his  projects  of  vengeance,  on  recognizing  with  surprise 
liis  friend  Goefle,  who  was  instantly  saluted  with  unani- 

Though  M.  Goefie  was  not  known  to  all  who  were 
present,  hb  name  was  repeated  by  a  number  of  persons, 
and  he  was  Leartity  greeted.  The  Swedes  are  very 
proud  of  their  eminent  men,  especially  in  any  pursuit 
that  brings  their  native  language  into  notice.  Besides, 
the  honorable  character  of  the  doctor  of  laws,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  talent,  secured  him  the  reapect 
and  nâection  of  all  young  people.  They  insisted  on 
proclaiming  him  the  victor  in  the  race,  and  it  was  nil  be 
could  do  to  prevent  the  good-natured  major  from  trans- 
ferring the  prize  to  him.  Tiiis  was  a  drinking-horn, 
curiously  carved  and  ornamented  with  Bunie  oharactors, 
in  silver  ;  a  fac-simile  of  a  precious  relic  of  antiquity 
belonging  to  the  barou's  collection,  and  discovered  in  tbu 
course  of  excavations  made  in  the  hogar  some  years 
before. 

"No,  my  dear  major,"  said  M.  Goefie,  putting  his 
now  useless  mask  into  bis  pocket,  while  Slangslailius 
replaced  his  wig  upon  his  head,  "  I  only  ran  for  honor  ; 
and  since  my  honor,  or  rather  that  of  my  iiorse,  has  not 
been  tarnielied  by  the  few  seconds*  delay  caused  by  that 
iralucky  wig,  I  bave  nothing  more  to  wish  for,  I  am 
proud  of  Loki,  and  satisfied  with  myself.  I  should  he 
siiU  belter  coateuied,"  he  added,  as  he  stepped  out  of 
ll'e  slei^,  "if  I  knew  what  had  become  of  the  poor 
fellow's  head-cover  ;  he  will  catch  cold." 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Christian  in  a  low  voice,  approach- 
ing M.  Goefle  ;  "but  since  you  have  been  recognized,  I 
must  take  myself  oÉF  at  once,  my  dear  uncle.  It  was  well 
enough  for  Christian  Waldo  to  have  a  miisked  servant, 
but  in  your  case,  it  would  bo  quite  out  of  character." 

"No,  no,  Christian,  I  will  not  part  with  you!"  said 
M.  Goefie.  "We  will  take  a  look  at  the  lake  from  the 
top  of  the  hogar,  and  then  go  back  to  Stollhorg.  Slay, 
we'll  give  my  horse  to  one  of  those  peasants  to  liotd,  aod 
iLeu  make  the  ascent.     Take  this  aide-patb,  and  keep 
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out  of  the  way  of  tbe  curious.  A  black  mask,  just  no' 
is  Doticed  by  everybody  ;  and  I  see,  unless  we  make  o 
escape,  that  we  shall  soon  be  surrounded  aud  croi 
questioned." 


XI. 

TXTTIILE  Christian  and  M.  Goefle  adroitly  escaped  bii- 
•  hind  the  mound,  the  main  body  of  the  company 
returned  lo  the  new  chateau  ;  the  hogar  was  sc  ^leep, 
and  the  cold  so  great,  that  they  would  not  venture  to  as- 
cend it.  And  yet,  in  an  excavation  half  way  up,  a  sort 
of  tent  had  been  prepared,  in  which  the  revellers  were 
expected  Co  take  punch  ;  but  the  ladies  had  declined,  and 
most  uf  the  gentlemen  followed  them.  Id  about  half  an 
Lour,  when  Christian  and  the  lawyer  were  coming  down 
froui  the  platform,  where  the  statue,  too  much  heated  by 
tho  Qiimes  of  the  resinous  torches,  was  begitming  to  melt, 
they  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  this  grotto,  which  hud 
been  hung  and  closed  in  with  tarred  clolha.  They 
found  nobody  there  but  Larrson  and  his  lieutenant.  All 
the  other  young  men,  slaves  either  to  their  lady-loves, 
who  had  returned  to  Ihe  chateau,  or  to  their  horses,  who 
were  in  danger  of  taking  cold,  had  gone,  or  were  about 
going.  Osmund  Larrson  was  an  amiable  youug  man, 
who  tried  with  all  hia  might  to  ba  a  Frenchman  in  wit 
aud  manners,  but  who,  fortunately  for  himself,  was  at 
heart  devotedly  patriotic.  Lieutenant  Erwin  Osbom  was 
one  of  those  good-natured,  blunt,  decided  characters, 
who  are  unable  even  to  make  an  effort  to  produce  any 
modification  in  themselves.  Ma  had  all  the  qualities  of 
an  excellent  officer  and  citizen,  with  the  good-nnture  of 
a,  man  who  is  in  perfect  health,  aad  who  does  not  trouble 
himself  about  what  does  not  concern  him.  Larrson  was 
his  friend,  his  leader,  his  idol.  He  followed  him  lite 
his  shadow,  aud  never  so  much  as  stirred  a  flayer  with- 
out his  advice.  lie  had  even  consulted  him  in  the  seleo 
tioti  of  a  sweethcan. 

As  soon  as  the  two  Iriends  saw  M.  Goefle,  they  hast- 
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ened  to  lay  hold  of  him,  swearing  that  he  sliould  not 
leave  the  bogar  until  he  had  done  (hem  the  honur  to 
drink  with  them.  The  punch  was  ready,  and  only  needed 
to  be  set  OQ  fire 

"  I  want  to  be  able  to  say,"  cried  Larrson,  "that  I 
drank  in  the  hogar  of  ihe  lake  on  the  nights  of  Uccomber 
26th  and  27th,  with  two  men  so  celebrated  ia  difièrcnl 
profeasiona  aa  M.  Edmund  Goefle  and  ChrislinE  Waldo." 

"  Christian  Waldo  !  "  said  M.  Goofle,  "  where  are  you 
going  to  find  him?" 

"  There  I  behind  you.  He's  dJaguiaed  like  a  poor 
devil,  and  masked  ;  but  it's  he,  all  the  same.  He  haa 
lost  one  oi'  hia  great  ugly  glovea,  and  I  reeogniïo  his 
wliite  hand.  I  saw  it  at  Stockholm,  and  observed  it  bo 
attentively  that  I  abould  know  it  again  amongst  a  thou- 
sand 1  Sue  now,  M.  Chriatiau  Waldo,  you  have  a  very 
handsome  hand,  hut  it  has  one  peculiarity  ;  the  little  fin- 
ger of  your  left  hand  is  slightly  curved  under,  and  you 
cannot  quite  atraighteu  it,  even  when  you  hold  your  hand 
wide  open.  Do  you  not  remember  at  Stockholm  an 
officer  who  saw  you  rescue  a  little  cabin-boy  from  tliree 
furiotia  drunken  sailors?  It  was  down  at  the  park;  you 
had  come  out  of  your  exhibition,  and  wei'e  still  masked. 
Your  servant  had  run  away.  The  ciiild  would  bave 
been  killed  but  for  you.     Do  you  remember  it?" 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  Christian;  "you  were  the 
ofhcer  who  passed.  You  drew  your  sword,  and  put  ihe 
dninkcn  I'ascals  to  flight,  and  then  iuaisted  upou  taking 
me  with  you  in  your  carriage.  If  it  iiad  not  been  for 
you  I  might  have  been  killed." 

"  Then  there  would  have  been  one  noble-hearted  man 
the  lesB,"  said  Liirraon.  "Won't  you  give  me  one  more 
shake  of  the  hand,  as  you  did  then  ?  " 

"With  all  my  heart!  "said  Christian,  grasping  the 
major's  hand. 

Then,  removing  his  mask,  ha  said  to  M.  Goetle  ; 

"  It  is  not  my  custom  to  hide  my  face  from  persona 
who  inspire  me  with  confidence  and  affection." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  major  and  hia  lieutenant, 
"Christian  GoeQe,  our  friend  of  last  night?" 
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may  be  said,  without  any  allusion  being  auspected,  that 
Buch  closed  fingers  are  reckoned  a  sign  of  avariue." 

"  And  yet,"  said  M.  Goefle,  "  the  baron  is  not  close 
about  money.  I  know  it  might  be  eaid,  in  his  ease,  tliat 
his  love  of  display  is  an  additional  reason  for  coveting 
riches  at  any  cost  ;  but  his  father  was  very  disinterested, 
and  his  brother  gênerons  to  excess.  So  the  shut  fingers 
prove  nothing." 

"  Had  the  baron's  father  and  brother  this  same  peculi- 
arity? "  asked  Christian. 

"  Yea,  and  very  marked,  as  I  have  understood.  And 
one  day,  as  I  was  studying  the  family  portraits,  I  was 
quite  surprised  to  find  several  of  his  ancestors  with  the 
same  crooked  fingers.     Isnot  that  a  very  singular  thing?'' 

"  Let  na  hope,"  observed  Christian,  "  that  I  shall  never 
be  like  ihe  barou  in  auy  other  respect.  But  as  to  the 
bear-hunt,  even  if  I  should  lose  both  my  deformed  handa, 
I  am  dying  to  be  one  of  the  party.  I  shall  make  a  point 
of  going." 

"  Come  with  us  !  "  cried  Larrson  ;  "  I  will  call  for  yoa 

"Early?""  ' 

"  Why,  certainly;  before  daylight." 

"That  is  to  say,"  said  Christian,  smiling,  "a  little 
before  noon," 

"You  calumniate  our  sun,"  said  the  lieutenant;  "it 
will  rise  in  seven  or  eight  hours  from  this  time." 

"  Well,  then,  let's  go  to  bed." 

"To  bedl"  cried  M.  Goefle;  "already?  The  punch 
wouldn't  let  you  sleep,  even  then.  I'm  only  beginning  to 
recover  from  myemotion  over  Stangstadins'a  wig.  Let  me 
have  time  to  breathe,  Christian.  I  thought  you  were  bet- 
ter company.  You  are  not  at  all  merry  to  night,  do  you 
know?" 

"  t  confess  it  ;  I  am  as  melancholy  as  an  Englishman," 
said  Christian. 

"  Why  so,  nephew  ?  for  I  shall  insist  upon  it  in  prtvata 
that  you  are  my  nephew,  though  I  so  shamefully  disowned, 
you  in  public.    What  makes  you  melancholy?" 
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"  I  don't  ftnow  at  all,  my  dear  uncle,  udIbss  i 
am  beginning  to  turn  into  a  mountebank." 

"  Explain  your  aphorism." 

"  I  have  been  travelling  willi  my  marioneltes  three 
months  ;  it  is  too  long.  At  another  period  of  my  lil'e, 
which  I  have  described  to  yon,  I  followed  the  same  occu- 
pation for  about  that  time,  and  I  ielt  —  though  in  a  lose 
degree,  for  I  was  younger  —  the  same  result  as  now.  I 
have  momenta  of  great  excitement,  but  my  spirits  are  cor- 
respondingly low  afterwards  ;  I  think  oi'  my  work  willi 
disgust  and  indifference  ;  when  actually  performing,  I  am 
carried  away  by  a  feverish  play  ot  tancj  a  sort  oi'  over- 
flow of  gayoty  or  emotion  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  take  off  my 
nuisk  and  bcuome  an  ordinary  person  ag  m  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  despondency  and  self-con  empt 

"Pshaw  1  all  that  is  my  own  case  esa  tly  arguing 
cases  affects  me  in  just  that  way.  E  ery  orator  or  actor, 
every  artist  or  proiesaional  man,  who  la  obliged  to  be 
hard  at  work  for  hal£  his  life  in  instructing,  enlightening, 
or  amusing  others,  as  soon  aa  the  curtain  falls  is  weary 
of  tlie  whole  human  race  and  of  himself.  If  1  am  good- 
humored  and  happy  at  present,  it  is  only  because  I  have 
been  idle  for  tour  or  five  days.  You  should  see  me  in  my 
own  home,  on  returning  from  court  I  You  should  hear 
me  then,  scolding  at  my  housekeeper  for  not  bringing  the 
tea  promptly  enough,  at  the  clients  who  are  besieging  me, 
at  tiie  doors  of  my  house  for  creaking  1  Everything  irri- 
tates me.  Finally,  I  sit  down  in  an  arra-chnir,  take  up 
some  book  of  history  or  philosophy,  or  a  novel,  and  very 
soon  go  happily  to  sleep  in  entire  forgotfulneas  oi'  my 
cursed  prol'ession." 

"  You  sleep  happily,  M.  Goefle  ;  it  is  because,  in  spito 
of  the  excitement  of  your  nerves,  you  feel  that  you  have 
been  doing  something  earnest  and  useful." 

'•Hml  Hm!  Notalweys_!  One  cannot  always  arguo 
on  the  right  side,  and  even  in  pleading  the  very  best 
cause,  one  cannot  he  always  sure  of  using  arguments  that 
are  exactly  just  and  true.  Believe  me,  Christian,  al- 
though the  saying  is  that  no  occupation  is  foolish,  I  say 
that  all  oecupationij  are  so  ;  so  it  makes  little  differenca 
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which  of  (hem  you  adopt.     Do  not  despise  your  own,  fa 
such  as  il  is,  it  is  a  hundred  times  more  moral  tliaa 

''  Oh  !  oh  !  M.  Gocfle,  what  a  piirudox  that  is  !  Come, 
lei  us  bear  jou  argue  it  I     You  can  use  plenty  of  eloquence 

"  No  eloquence,  my  children,"  said  M.  Goefle,  as  the 
two  officers  ond  Christian  urged  him  to  give  rein  to  hia 
imagination;  "there  would  be  no  use  in  sophisticating; 
and  besides,  I  am  taking  a  vacation.  But  I  tell  you  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  chat  the  art  of  story-telling  is  superior  to  all 
others.  It  is  inconteslably  the  first  in  point  of  time,  for 
as  soon  as  mea  could  talk  they  invented  mythologies, 
composed  poems,  and  recited  histories  ;  and  it  is  the  first 
in  moral  usefulness,  too — I  am  ready  to  maintain  it 
against  Iho  whole  uniyersity,  and  even  Klangstadius  him- 
self, who  believes  nothing  but  what  he  can  touch,  Man 
never  learns  by  esperience.  Tou  may  leach  bim  authentio 
hislory  as  niuch  as  you  please,  and,  in  spite  of  it,  lie  will 
continually  roenact  —  on  a  higher  level,  if  you  choose, 
corresponding  to  his  grade  of  civilization — the  same 
faults  and  follies  as  ever.  Do  we  even  learn  by  our  own 
experieaiîe?  I  know  well  enough  that  I  shall  be  ill  to- 
uioiTow  for  having  played  the  young  man  to-night,  and 
you  see  how  much  I  care  for  it.  It  is  not  reason  which 
controls  man,  it  is  imagination — fancy.  That  is,  it  is 
art,  poetry,  music,  painting,  the  drama.  Wait,  gentle- 
men, lot  me  empty  my  glass  before  I  proceed  to  my  second 
head." 

"  Your  healih,  M.  Goefle  !"  cried  the  three  friends.        J 
"  And  yours,  my  children  !     Well,  to  proceed  ;    I  do  1 
not  consider  Cliristian  Waldo  as  a  showman  of  marioa-  I 
etlcs?     What  is  a  marionette?     A  hit  of  wood 'covered  ' 
with  a  rag.     It  is  the  intellect  and  the  soul  of  Christian 
which  give  interest  and  sigoificance  to  his  pieces.     I  look 
on  him  as  not  merely  an  acior,  for  he  has  to  do  something 
more  than  vary  his  accent  and  change  his  voice  every  mo- 
ment, in  order  to  move  his  audience  ;  that  is  a  mere  trick 
of  his  trade.     Ue  is  an  author  as  well,  for  his  plays  are 
little  masterpieces.     They  remind  one  of  those  short,  ex- 
quisite musical  pieces  which  illustrious  composers  of  the  J 
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Itnlian  and  German  schools  have  written  for  theatres  like 
his.  'Music  for  children,' they  modeatly  call  it,  hut  it 
has  always  been  the  delight  of  connoisseurs.  Then,  gen- 
tlemen, let  us  render  justice  to  Christian  Waldo." 

"  Yea  !  yes  I  "  cried  the  two  officers,  enthusiastic  undei' 
the  influence  of  their  punch  ;  '*  long'  live  Cliristiaa  Waldo  ! 
He  is  a  man  of  genius  !  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Christian,  laughing,  "  but  I  see  now 
what  makes  my  uncle  despise  the  profession  of  law  so 
much.  It  enables  him  to  maintain,  end  to  make  other 
people  believe,  the  moat  enormous  misrepresentations." 

"  Hush,  nephew  !  It's  not  your  turn  to  speak  I  I  say 
—  but.  Christian,  you  are  an  ungrateful  fellow  1  You  are 
not  a  lawyer,  and  yet  you  complain  I  Yon  can  investi- 
gate the  abstract  trutli  embodied  in  all  kinds  of  fictions, 
and  yet  you  grow  tired  of  making  men  love  it  I  Yon  pos- 
sess intellect,  a  good  heart,  education,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  here  you  are  calling  yourself  a  mounte- 
bank, just  to  depreciate  your  work,  and  perhaps  to  abun- 
don  it  !     Wretch  !  is  that  your  purpose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  intention,"  said  Christian,  "  I  have 
had  enough  of  it.  I  did  suppose  I  could  keep  it  up  longer, 
but  I  find  that  my  constant  incognito  wearies  me  ;  it 
seems  discreditable  to  a  man  of  my  real  character.  I 
must  find  the  means  of  travelling  without  begging.  I  have 
already  devoted  much  thought  to  this  subject  —  it  is  a 
great  problem  to  a  man  without  means.  A  person  who 
lives  in  one  place  can  always  find  work  ;  he  who  desires 
to  move  about,  finds  it  difficult  to  do  so,  nowadays.  In 
ancient  times,  M.  Groefle,  to  travel  was  to  make  conquest 
of  the  earth  for  the  good  of  humanity  ;  it  was  recognized 
as  a  high  mission,  as  the  vocation  of  superior  minds.  The 
traveller,  accordingly,  was  a  sacred  being  in  the  eyes  of 
all  people.  They  greeted  his  arrival  with  respect,  and 
resorted  to  him  for  news  of  other  countries,  and  of  the 
general  progress  of  humanity.  At  present,  if  the  traveller 
has  not  sutEcient  means  of  his  own,  he  must  become 
either  a  beggar,  a  thief,  or  a  atrolhog  player." 

"Why  do  yon  use  such  a  contemptuous  term?"  said 
M.  Gocfle;  "the  object  of  the  actor  (I  should  prefer  to 
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call  liim  interpreter,  since  his  object  is  to  interpret  works 
of  the  imagination)  is  to  lead  men's  ntinds  away  from  tha, 
merely  practical  ;  and  since  the  majority  of  our  stapid  race 
are  essentially  prosaic,  and  absorbed  in  their  material  in-' 
tercBts,  the  tyrants  who  govern  public  opinion  disconraga 
both  poets  and  their  interpreters.  If  they  dared,  they 
would  still  more  emphatically  discourage  preachers,  who< 
speak  to  them  of  heaven,  and  religion,  which  wars  against 
selfish  passions,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  eyatem  of  idealism.  No 
one  objects  to  idealism  when  preaented  as  a  revealed  truth, 
for  no  one  dares.  But  it  is  promptly  rejected  when  it 
only  says,  '  I  come  to  demonstrale  to  you  the  beautiful 
ami  good,  by  means  of  symbols  and  fables,'" 

"  And  yet,"  said  Christian,  "  the  sacred  books  are  full 
of  apologues.  It  is  tho  preaching  suited  to  an  age  of 
fu.ith  and  simplicity.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  M. 
Goeâe,  that  the  cause  of  the  prejudice  is  exactly  where 
you  have  placed  it,  or  if  it  be,  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  a  fact 
to  which  I  would  draw  your  attention.  The  actor  has  no 
real  connection  with  the  rest  of  society.  He  does  nothing 
intrinsically  useful  as  an  actor,  and  men's  valuations  of 
each  other  are  based  upoa  an  exchange  of  services  intrin- 
sically useful.  Remember,  all  the  other  professions  are 
iotimately  concerned  with  tho  destiny  of  every  individual 
in  society,  even  that  of  the  priest  ;  for  even  to  infidels  he 
is  still  an  official  indispensable  to  their  civic  state.  Other 
professional  persons  are  each,  at  one  time  or  another,  the 
hope  or  support  of  every  man.  To  the  physician,  he  looks 
for  health  ;  the  lawyer  represents  the  gaining  of  his  cause  ; 
the  speculator  is  to  give  him  a  fortune  ;  the  tradesman 
provides  him  provisions  ;  the  soldier  protects  him  ;  the 
seienlific  man  promotes  the  success  of  his  business  by 
making  discoveries  ;  the  professor  of  any  of  the  branches 
of  human  knowledge  is  ready  to  instruct  him  for  some 
employment  or  other  ;  the  actor  alone  discourses  upon  all 
subjects,  but  supplies  him  with  nothing  —  unless  it  l>e 
good  advice,  which  tho  audito-  had  to  pay  for  at  the  door, 
when  he  could  have  given  il  to  himself  gratis." 

"  Well,  well  I  "  cried  M.  Goefle,  "what  are  you  quib- 
bling about,  then?     We  agree  perfectly — you  are  :>nl7 
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proving  what  I  Bftid.     The  vulgar  always  c 
isatJOD  Had  sentiment." 

"Not  exactly  that,  M.  Goefle.  It  is  unfruitful  senti- 
ment—  unproductive  imagination  —  which  they  despise  ! 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  justice  in  the  opinion  of  the  twur- 
geoia,  who  might  Bay  to  the  actor,  '  Tou  discourse  to  me 
about  viriUB,  love,  devotion,  reason,  courage,  happiness  ! 
Yea,  for  that  is  your  trade  ;  but  since  this  is  all  you  can 
do,  you  must  not  object  to  being  set  dowu  by  me  as  an  idle 
babbler.  If  you  are  anything  more,  come  down  from  your 
platform,  and  help  me  to  arrange  my  own  affairs  as  well 
as  you  arrange  the  plots  of  your  plays.  Cure  my  gout  ; 
gain  my  lawsuit  ;  enrich  my  firm  ;  marry  my  daughter  to 
the  man  she  loves  ;  find  a  good  position  for  my  son-in- 
law.  If  you  can't  do  any  of  these  things,  make  me  a 
pair  of  shoes,  pave  my  court-yard.  Do  something  or 
other  to  earn  the  money  I  have  paid  you.'  " 

"  And  you  conclude  from  this  ?  "  said  M.  Goefle. 

*'I  conclude  that  every  one  ought  to  have  an  employ- 
ment in  which  he  can  be  directly  useful  to  others  ;  and 
that  the  pi'cjudice  which  prevails  against  actors  will  cease 
at  once,  when  theatres  shall  be  free  institutions,  and  wtiou 
all  persons  of  ability  and  dramatic  gif^s  shall  bo  pre- 
pared to  do  their  part  as  actors  for  the  love  of  art, 
whenever  they  may  be  called  upon,  whatever  may  be 
their  usual  occupation." 

"Well,  anyhow,  that  is  a  dream  that  goes  far  beyond 
any  of  my  paradoxes." 

"  I  don't  deny  it  ;  but  nobody  believed  in  the  exial- 
ence  of  America  two  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  in  two  hundred  years  more,  we  shall  see 
things  far  more  extraordinary  than  we  dream  of  now  in 
our  wildest  imaginings." 

This  conclusion  reached,  the  friends  drank  the  re- 
mainder of  the  punch,  and  Christian  would  have  taken 
leave  of  M.  Goefle,  who  seemed  inchaed  to  go  and  dance 
a  covrante  at  the  new  chateau  with  the  young  officers. 
However,  the  doctor  of  laws  would  not  pari,  from  his 
young  friend,  who  was  really  iu  need  of  rest  ;  and  after 
having  agreed  to  meet  nest  day,  or  rather  the  same  day, 
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for  it  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  momiDg,  the  parly  weni  J 
in  Beareh  of  their  respective  vehicles, 

"  Well,  Christian,"  said  M.  Goefle,  when    they  wet 
Bested  side  by  side  m  the  sleigh,  on  their  way  back  t 
SloUborg,    "were    you    in    earnest   in   what  you    said  i 
about? — by  Ihe  way,  I  notice  that  I  have  fallen  into  a  J 
habit,  I  don't  know  how,  of  addressing  you  very  famil-  I 
iarly  by  your  given  name."  1 

"  Please  to  continue  it,  M.  Goeâe,  it  is  very  pleasant  1 
to  me."  f 

"But  I  am  not  old  enough  to  take  liberties  of  that  I 
kind  —  I  am  not  sixty  yet,  Christian  ;  I  don't  want  you  I 
to  consider  me  a  patriarch."  ] 

"God  forbid  I     But  I  considered  the  liberty  you  speak 
of  as  a  murk  of  friendship." 

"So  it  is,  my  son.     Well,  in  that  case  I  will  let  cer- 
emony go  ;  tell  me — " 

Here  M.  Goeflo  paused  so  long  that  Christian  thought 
he  was  asleep  ;  but  he  aroused    himself,  aud  said  sud- 

"Tell    me.  Christian,  if  you  wore  rich  what  would 
you  do  with  your  mooey?" 

"Do?"  said  the  young  man,  surprised;  "I  should  I 
try  to  make  as  many  people  as  possible  partakers  in  my  j 
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"Then  it  would  make  you  happy?" 

"  Yea.     I  would  make  a  voyage  round  the  world." 

"And  then?" 

"Theu?  —  I  don't  know — I  would  write  an  accoi 
of  my  travels." 

"AndthcD?" 

"  I  would  marry,  and  have  some  children, 
fond  of  children," 

"And  would  you  leave  Sweden?" 

"Who  knows?     I  have  no  ties  to  bind  me  anywhere. 
The  deuce  take  me  if —  don't  think  I  am  exaggerating, 
for  I  am  not  intoxicated — but,  M.  Goefle,  I  feel  a  very    | 
warm  affection  for  you,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  the  plea 
nre  of  living  near  you  would  not  have  a  groat  deal  to 
do  with  forming  my  resolution  !     But  what  is  the  i 
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of  talking  about  it?  I  have  no  tast«  for  building  castlea 
in  Spain,  and  have  never  anticipated  being  rich.  In 
two  days  I  sball  go,  I  don'l  know  whither,  and  per- 
haps shall  never  return." 

When  ihe  two  frientla  reached  the  bear-room,  they 
had  so  entirely  forgotten  about  its  being  haunted,  that 
they  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  without  even  remember- 
iug  to  renew  their  consultation  concerning  the  appa- 
rition of  the  previous  night. 

They  tried,  for  a  while,  10  keep  on  talking  after  they 
had  gone  to  bed  ;  but,  though  M.  Groefle  was  still  eome- 
what  exeited,  and  though  Christian  answered  his  remarks 
with  all  the  good-nature  in  the  world,  sleep  very  soon 
descended  upon  the  young  man  like  an  avalancho  of 
feathers  ;  and  the  doctor,  after  scolding  a  little  at  Nils, 
who  was  snoring  loud  enough  to  break  the  windows, 
finally  went  to  sleep  himself. 

It  was  at  just  about  this  time  that  the  Baron  de  Wal- 
demora  awoke,  at  the  new  chateau.  Johau,  on  entering 
the  room  according  to  order,  found  him  sitting  oa  the 
bed,  half  dressed. 

"  It  is  three  o'clock,  your  lordship,"  said  the  major- 
domo  i   "  have  you  had  any  sleep  ?  " 

"I  have  slept,  Johan,  but  very  poorly  ;  I  have  been 
dreaming  about  those  puppets  all  uight  long." 

"  Well,  my  dear  master,  your  dreams  can't  have  been 
very  sad,  then.     Those  puppets  were  very  amusing." 

"  You  thought  so,  did  you  ?     Oh,  very  well  !  '' 

"Why,  yon  laughed  at  them  yourself." 

•'Oh  yes;  one  must  always  laugh,  of  course.  Life  is 
one  long,  perpetual  laugh.     A  melancholy  oue,  Johan  !  " 

"Ah,  master,  no  hlack  thoughts  I  What  are  your 
orders  ?  " 

"  Noue.     If  I  am  to  die  lo-daj',  who  can  hinder  it?" 

"Die?  What  the  devil  put  that  into  your  head?  You 
are  looking  capitally  this  morning." 

"But  if  I  should  be  assassinated?" 

"Who  would  think  of  auy  such  thmg?" 

*^A  good  many  people.     And  especially  the  uaknowD 
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who    came    to  the   ball  ;    he    whoae    face    ai 

"That  counterfeit  nephew  of  the  advocate?     I  can't  1 
why  that  fellow's  face  should  torment  you  eo. 
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N  clearly  in  your  life  ;  you  are 


igh  to  look  me  in  the  face  and  I 

«,  before  everybody  !  " 

id  po  more  than  once  before,  and  ] 


e  still  !  you  ne 
near-aigbted  1  " 

"No  I  am  not,  in 

"A  man  insolent 
defy  me,  in  my  own 

■'  You  have  been  i 
have  always  laughet 

"And  this  lime  I  fell,  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt." 

"  It's  that  cursed  anniversary.  You  know  it  makea 
you  ill  every  year  ;  and  afterwards  you  forget  all 
about  it," 

"  I  don't  reproach  myself  for  anything,  Johan." 

"The  devil!  Did  you  think  I  was  reproaching  yoo 
for  anythingp" 

"But  what  can  bo  the  matter  with  this  poor  head 
of  raino,  to  make  me  have  these  visions?" 

"Pshaw!  It's  the  height  of  the  cold  season;  every- 
body sees  them." 

"Do  you  ever?" 

"I ?  Qo,  never,  I  eat  a  great  deal  ;  but  you  — you  eat 
nothing  at  all.  By  the  way,  you  ought  to  have  some- 
tbing  now  ;  some  t«a,  at  least." 

"Not  yet.    Whatdo  you  think  of  this  Italian's  story?" 

'That  Tebaldo?     You  haven't  told  nae  the  first  word 


of  ii 


"  Very  true 
"Why?" 


Well,  I  will  not,  either." 


loabsnrd.  Still — do  you  believe  Lawyer  Goefla 
is  my  enemy?     He  may  be." 

"Nor  I  cither.     I  have  always  paid  him  handsomely, 
and  his  father  was  quite  devoted  to  me." 

"And  besides,  M.  Goefle  is  a  man  of  mind;  a  line  J 
speaker;  a  man  of  ihe  world,  and  without  prejudices,,  i 
believe  me." 
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"Ton  are  miataken.  He  will  not  bring  suit  against 
Rosenstein,  He  snys  I  am  in  the  wrong  ;  he  opposed 
me  yesterday.     I  hate  that  Goefle  !  " 

"Already?  Pshaw!  wait  a  little.  Offer  him  an  UQ- 
commonly  large  fee,  and  he'll  and  ont  that  yon  are  in 
the  right,  after  all." 

"IdiiJ;  and  got  a  very  disagreeable  answer.  I  tell 
yon  I  hate  him  !  " 

"Very  well,  then — what  do  you  choose  to  have  A(y> 
yeii  to  him?" 

'■I  don't  know  yet.     We  will  ace.    But  old  Stenson?" 

"Old  Stenson?     What  about  him?" 

"  Do  yon  believe  ho  eould  have  betrayed  me?" 

"When?" 

"That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  Do  you  thiiik  him 
capable  of  dissimulation  ?" 

"I  think  he's  an  idiot." 

"You  are  an  idiot  yourself.  He  is  shrewder  than 
you,  or  than  I  either,  perhaps.  Ah  !  if  that  Italiaa'a 
Btory  should  be  true  !  " 

"Then  you  don't  mean  that  I  shall  know  it?  Very 
well  ;  go  on  tormenting  yourself.  Make  your  own  iuves- 
tjgatious,  and  let  me  go  back  to  bed," 

"Johau,  you  are  scolding  me  !  "  said  ihe  baron,  with 
extraordinary  mildness.    "Be  satisfied;  you  shall  know 

an." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  when  you  want  something  of  me  !  " 

"1  shall  want  you  immediately.  This  Italian  must 
be  made  to  produce  his  proofs,  if  he  has  any.  Was 
nothing  found  on  himf  " 

"Nothing,     I  searched  him  myself." 

"He  told  me  that  he  did  not  have  them  with  him. 
Aud  what  could  he  have  had?  Do  yon  remember  that 
Manasses  ?  " 

"I  should  think  so  1  That  old  fellow  who  used  to  sell 
his  merchandise  here  ;  aud  at  high  prices,  too  1" 

"  He  is  deail." 

"All  the  same  to  me." 

"  This  Italian  killed  him." 

"What  a  ridiculous  ideal     For  what?" 
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"To  rob  him,  probably,  aod  to  get  a  certain  letter." 

"From  wbom?" 

"  filenaon." 

"An  interesting  one?" 

"'  Why  yes,  moat  certainly,  if  it  contains  what  tbia  \ 
rascal  pretends  it  does." 

"  Well,  tell  me  what  it  was,  if  you  want  me  to  under>  i 
Btand." 

The  baron  aod  his  confidant  continued  their  conver- 
Baliou,  but  in  such  low  tones  that  the  walla  themaelves    i 
could  not  have  overheard  them.     The  baron  waa  agi-    < 
tuted  ;  Johan  shrugged  bis  shoulders. 

*'  Well,"  said  the  latter,  when  his  master  concluded,    , 
"  it'a  a  story  that  woiild  put  you  to  sleep  standing  up. 
This  black^'uard  of  a  Tebaldo  has  forged  it  from  the 
reports  that  are  circulating  through  the  country,  so  aa 
to  make  rarrney  out  of  you." 

"lie  says  that  he  never  put  foot  in  Sweden  beibro 
yesterday,  and  that  he  came  direct  from  Holland  by  way 
of  Di-onthicm." 

"Possibly;  but  what  of  that?  He  may  have  picked 
up  his  information  accidentally  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, tio  many  stories  are  told  about  you  1  And 
pcrlmps,  iu  some  of  his  travels,  he  really  did  meet  thia 
old  Manasiics,  who  knew  all  about  thctn  before." 

"Well,  what  shall  we  do  aboutît?" 

'*  You  must  frighten  M.  Italian,  and  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  black-mailed.     You  must  promise  him — " 

"How  much?" 

"  Two  or  three  hours  in  our  chamher  of  roae»." 

"He  will  think  it  a  mere  threat.  He  has  heard,  no 
doubi,  that  racks  and  wheels  were  abolished  in  Sweden, 
under  the  old  bishop."  , 

>'Do  you  suppose  the  captain  of  the  great  tower  needs  I 
any  such  old  rubhiah  to  help  him  find  a  tongue  in  a  man  | 
of  flesh  and  bones?" 

"Then  you  think  —  " 

"  Cover  him  all  up  witb  rosea  until  he  confesaes  that 
he  has  liod,  or  else  tells  where  he  has  concealed  his   i 
uvidouce." 
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"  Impossible  !  He  will  yell,  aud  the  castle  is  fuU  of 
people." 

"But  the  hunt?  You  must  go  to  it  whether  alive  or 
dead  ;   every  one  will  follow  you." 

"  Somebody  always  stays,  if  it  be  only  some  one's 
servants,  Aud  then  the  old  women — they  will  be 
whispering  about  that  I  am  exerting  an  authority  which 
Ihe  state  has  strictly  reserved  for  itself." 

"Oh,  nonsense  !  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  ihem, 
liesides,  I  will  arrange  all  that  ;  I  will  say  it  is  a  poor 
devil  whose  leg  has  been  crushed,  aud  who  is  being 
operated  upon," 

"And  will  you  receive  his  information?" 

"  Certainly.     Who  else." 

"I  should  prefer  lo  be  there  myself," 

"  You  know  you  are  so  soft-hearted  that  you  can't 
bear  to  see  any  one  in  pain." 

"  Very  true  ;  it  puts  my  stomach  and  bowels  out  of 
order.     Well,  I'll  be  off  at  the  hunt." 

"  Do  so  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  go  to  sleep  again.  1 
will  see  to  everything." 

"And  will  you  find  the  unknown?" 

"  He  mual  be  a  confederate  of  this  fellow.  We  shall 
only  find  him  through  Tebaldo's  confessions. " 

"  Right  ;  it  must  be  so,  for  he  offered  to  deliver  him 
tip  to  me  —  But  it  may  not  be  the  same  man?" 

"  Well,  I  will  confess  hira  thoroughly  on  all  points,  so 
sleep  in  peace." 

"  Have  you  kept  your  Italian  fasting?" 

"  Why,  of  course  1  " 

"  Go,  then  ;  I  will  try  to  get  a  little  more  sleep.  Yon 
hare  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  Johaa.  You  always 
have  suggestions  to  make.  For  my  part,  I  am  failing. 
Mon  Dieu  I     How  fast  I  have  grown  old," 

Johan  now  departed,  directing  Jacob  to  call  his  lord- 
ship at  eight,  Jacob  was  a  valel-do-chambre  who  al- 
ways slept  in  a  room  next  the  baron's  sleeping-room. 
He  was  an  honest  fellow,  to  whom  the  baron  had  always 
played  Ihe  part  of  a  good  master  ;  for  he  knew  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  have  some  trustworthy  people  about  one, 


lia)  Hlint,  but  lind  i 
gdine  merely  to  kill 
liiitit  wne  sometbia 
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if  only  for  the  sake  of  Bleeping  without  few,  on3er  their 

Citrietiau,  to  the  meanwhUe,  who  always  slept  well, 
whurever  or  in  whatever  company  he  was,  awoke  after 
nl>out  BIX  hours'  rest,  and  arose  softly,  to  look  out  at  the 
sky.  It  was  not  yet  daylight,  but  as  tbe  young  man  was 
alHiut  to  lie  down  again,  he  remembered  the  hunting- 
party,  which  they  were  probably  already  beginning  to 
organizu  at  the  new  chateau.  Christian  was  no  hunter, 
ox<:cpt  with  reference  to  natural  hiatory.  He  was  a  cap- 
ir  had  a  passion  for  slaughtering 
e  and  show  his  skill  ;  but  a  bear- 
w,  picturesque,  and  also  inlerest- 
iiig  from  a  zoological  point  of  view.  At  the  thought  of 
it  ho  woa  inatantly  wide  awake,  and  fiiUy  intent  upon 
witnoasiDg  this  novel  spectacle,  although  he  might  pos- 
sibly find  it  neceasary  to  return  before  it  was  quite  over, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  hia  evening's  performance  wilh 


Before  going  to  aleop,  he  had  said  something  on  the 
subject  to  the  doctor  of  laws,  but  ho  was  opposed  to  his 
RoiDg,  since  he  did  not  care  anything  about  the  hunt 
liimself.  Christian  accordingly  foresaw  that  hia  good 
uncle  would  try  to  atop  him,  and,  knowing  his  own  com- 
pliant disposition,  be  abo  foresaw  that  he  should  yield. 

"  Pnhaw!  "  ho  said  to  himself;  "I  had  better  slip  off 
quietly,  and  leave  a  couple  of  words  in  pencil  for  him,  to 
keep  him  from  being  uneasy.  He  will,  perhaps,  be  a  little 
nnuuycd,  and  ho  wiU  not  like  breakfasting  atone,  but  be 
has  still  some  work  to  do  ;  he  has  to  visit  old  Stenson 
Bgiim,  and  I  shall  probably  be  back  before  be  begins  to 
fool  lonely." 

So  Christian  stepped  softly  from  the  guard-room  to  the 
bear-room,  where  he  dressed  himself.  Then,  after  put- 
ting on  his  mask  under  his  hat,  partly  from  habit  and 
partly  as  a  precaution,  he  went  out  by  way  of  the  gaard, 
now  plunged  in  silence  and  darkness.  Thence,  passing 
through  the  fruit^garden,  standing  in  its  wintry  desoloi- 
lion,  he  reached  the  lake,  and  finding  that  be  was  much 
neai-cr  (he  shore  at  this  point  than  if  he  had  descended 
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by  the  path  on  the  northern  side,  he  crossed  the  nairow 
Bpnce  of  ice,  and  proceeded  by  land  towards  the  new 
c  bateau. 

At  this  very  moment,  Johan  was  advancing  across  the 
lake  from  the  opposite  direction  ;  without  the  least  aus- 
picioa  of  the  recent  Sight  of  bis  game,  be  was  coining  to 
take  up  his  post  of  observatioD  at  StoUborg. 


XII. 


/"TIKIS TIAN  did  not  expect  to  find  the  major  at  the  new 
^"^  chateau.  He  knew  that  the  young  officer,  after  the 
evening's  entertainment  at  the  chateau,  went  every  night, 
or  nilher  evety  morning,  to  his  bostoelle,  which  was  only 
a  little  way  off.  He  liad  not  thought  to  ask  him  in  what 
direction  his  country-house  was,  and  he  made  no  edbrt, 
therefore,  to  find  it.  It  was  merely  his  intention  to  watch 
the  preparations  for  the  hunt  at  a  distance,  and  to  miic 
among  the  peasants  who  were  engaged  in  the  geuerai 
bal  tue. 

He  was  stilt  following  the  path  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  when,  by  the  glimmering  light  of  the  dawn  which 
was  just  beginniug  to  appear,  he  saw  a  man  coming  to 
meet  him.  He  lowered  his  mask  at  once,  but  raised  it 
aJmost  immediately,  on  recognizing  Lieuteanut  Osburu. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  latter,  as  they  shook  bauds, 
"  1 11m  delighted  to  find  you  here  ;  I  was  going  in  search 
of  you,  and  we  shall  gain  half  an  hour's  time  by  this 
meeting.  Come,  make  haste  !  the  major  is  close  at  hand 
waiting  for  us," 

They  proceeded  in  the  direction  from  which  Erwin 
Oaburn  had  just  come  ;  he  took  the  lead,  and  very  soon 
turned  into  a  path  leading  up  the  left  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. When  Christian,  who  followed,  had  ascended  this 
path,  which  was  quite  steep,  for  a  few  minutes,  he  saw 
two  sleighs  standing  motionless  in  a  narrow  ravine  be- 
neath him.     The  major,  who  was  in  one  of  Ihem,  su» 
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liim  at  the  same  time,  un*l  run  forward  wiili  a  pie 

"Eravol"  he  cried;  "you  are  punctuol  by  inapira' 
tioQ  I     How  the  devil  did  you  know  that  we  were  here?" 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  sueh  a  thing,"  rephed  Christian  ;  •'  I 
was  going  to  the  new  chateau  merely  by  cliance." 

"  Then  chance  ia  for  ua  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ; 
and  that  is  a  siga  that  we  shall  be  fortunate  in  the  hunt. 
Really,  you  are  capitally  disguised,  just  as  you  were  yes- 
terday evening  ;  but  you  have  neither  the  proper  shoea 
nor  weapons  for  the  present  occasion.  Luckily  I  foresaw 
that  it  would  be  so,  and  we  have  brought  all  that  yoa 
will  want.  In  the  meanwhile,  take  thia  cloak  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  cold,  and  let  us  start  instantly.  We 
are  going  quite  a  distance,  and  the  day  will  not  be  too 
long  for  all  we  have  to  do," 

Christian  Btepped,  with  Larraon,  into  one  of  the  small 
country  sleighs,  very  light,  with  seata  for  two,  and  drawn 
by  a  liille  mountain  horae.  The  lieutenant  and  Corporal 
Duff,  a  kind-hearted  old  man,  a  non -commissioned  officer, 
and  a  great  espert  in  hunting,  got  into  the  second  sleigh, 
which  waa  exactly  like  it.  The  major  took  the  lead,  and 
they  started  at  a  rapid  canter. 

"You  must  know,"  the  major  said  to  Christian,  "that 
we  are  making  all  thia  haste  so  as  to  have  a  private  hunt 
of  our  own.  The  baron  has  plenty  of  game,  and  plenty 
of  skilful  marksmen  upon  his  domain,  and  he  himself  ia 
a  very  accompliahed  and  very  conrageona  hunter.  But 
oa  he  will  be  obliged  to  eonducl  or  send  a  great  many  of 
his  gueata  to  tlie  battue  to-day,  who  are  more  remarkable 
for  their  boasting  than  their  skill,  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  they  will  make  agreat  deal  of  noise, and  do  vorylit- 
tle  execution.  Besides,  the  battue  with  peasants  has  no 
great  interest,  aa  you  can  see  for  yourself,  when  we  re- 
turn down  that  mouQiain  that  you  see  before  you,  after 
having  made  our  expedition.  It  ia  really  a  sort  of  cow- 
ardly assassination.  They  surround  the  poor  bear,  who 
ia  not  always  willing  to  leave  his  den  ;  they  lerrily  hira, 
they  harrass  him,  and  when  he  comes  out  at  last  to  light 
or  fly,  they  shoot  at  him  without  the  least  danger,  from  bo- 
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hind  strong  nets,  whore  they  are  protected  from  his  des- 
perate attacks.  OF  courae  there  can  be  nothing  exciting, 
nothing  unexpected  or  atarlliog  in  a  hunt  conducted  in 
this  way  ;  and  benidea,  it  ofïen  happens  that  the  impatient 
and  awkward  members  of  the  party  make  the  whole 
thing  fail,  and  that  the  beast  has  packed  off  before  they 
can  come  up  to  it.  We  shall  go  to  work  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way,  without  trackers,  without  noiae,  and  without 
dogs.  I  will  toi!  you  what  is  to  be  done,  when  the  right 
time  comes.  And  you  may  rest  assured  that  a  real  hunt 
is  like  all  true  pleasures  ;  it  does  not  admit  of  a  crowd. 
It  is  a  noble  diversion,  which  you  can  only  enjoy  with 
your  friends,  or  persona  of  exceptional  merit." 

"I  must  thank  you  doubly,  then,"  replied  Christian, 
"  for  wishing  me  to  share  with  you  this  confidential  pleas- 
ure ;  but  pray  explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  you  arc  at 
liberty  to  kill  the  baroa'a  game  before  him.  I  should  have 
thought  he  would  be  more  jealous  of  his  prerogatives  as 
a  hunter,  aud  of  hia  rights  as  a  proprietor." 

"For  that  very  reason  it  is  not  his  game  that  we  are 
going  to  try  and  kill.  His  estates  are  considerable,  but 
the  whole  country  does  not  belong  to  him,  Gkid  be  praîsed  ! 
Do  you  see  those  flue  mountains  directly  io  front  of  you  ? 
that  is  the  Norwegian  frontier,  and  on  the  outskirts  of 
those  gigantic  ramparts  we  shall  find  a  group  called 
Blaakdal.  There,  in  the  midst  of  those  sublime  wilder- 
nesses, and  sometimes  enveloped  by  clouds,  for  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  are  not  oflen  so  clear  as  they  are 
to-day,  live  a  few  free  peasants,  who  are  landowners. 
From  one  of  these  dannemans  (that  is  what  they  are 
called)  my  friends  and  myself  have  purchased  a  bear, 
whose  retreat  he  has  just  discovered.  This  danneman, 
whose  fiimiharity  with  all  such  matters  makes  him  a  very 
interesting  man,  lives  in  a  magnificent  site,  which  ia  nl- 
most  inaccessible  to  a  carriage,  but,  with  the  help  of  God 
and  these  good  little  mountain-horses,  we  shall  get  there. 
We  will  breakfast  at  his  house,  after  which  ho  himself 
will  be  our  guido  to  his  lordship  the  bear,  who — since  he 
has  not  been  tracked  beforehand  by  babblers  and  reckless 
foob — will  await  us  without  mistrust,   and  receive  us 
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hÎ8  mood  at  the  moment.  But  look, 
hat  a  heautifol  apeelacle  I  Have  you  al- 
ready beheld  thia  piienomenon?" 

"  No,  not  yet,"  cried  Christian,  transported  with  joy  \ 
"  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  it  in  your  company.  I  have 
heard  of  il,  and  that  is  all  ;  it  is  a  magnificent  parheUon  !" 

In  fact,  five  suns  were  rising  above  the  horizon.  The 
true,  the  powerful  star  of  day  was  accompanied  to  tho 
right  and  loft,  aad  on  either  side  of  its  radiant  disk,  by 
four  luminous  images,  not  so  brilliant,  and  not  so  round 
as  the  reul  sun,  but  surrounded  by  rainbow-liued  halos 
of  marvellous  beauty.  Aa  our  hunters  were  riding 
towards  the  west,  they  stopped  for  several  moments  to 
enjoy  this  optical  effect,  which  is  produced  by  very  much 
the  Bnme  causes  as  the  rainbow,  although  it  is  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  Europe,  except  in  the  extreme  north. 

At  first  they  di-ove  along  a  broad  highway,  but  thia 
soon  dwindled  into  a  narrow,  uneven  lane,  leading  through 
private  esialea  ;  the  lane  turned  into  a  path,  and  then 
followed  the  open  country,  uncultivated  and  rugged,  with 
only  ft  few  scarcely  perceptible  tracks  cut  into  the  snow 
along  the  hill-aidea.  After  this,  Larrson,  who  understood 
perfectly  both  the  country  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
sleigh  be  was  driving,  dashed  forward  into  a  really  ter- 
rific region,  over  the  bare  sides  of  the  mountain  ;  ou  he 
went,  careering  along  the  very  edge  of  precipices,  slipping 
at  full  speed  into  Ihe  bottom  of  almost  perpendicular 
ravines,  jumping  ditches  at  a  flying  leap,  ahooiing  over 
fallen  trees  and  tottering  rocks,  without  even  coudescaod- 
ing  to  avoid  these  fearful  obstacles,  which  seemed  every 
■noment  as  if  they  would  shiver  the  fragile  sleigh  into 
fragments.  Christian  did  not  know  whether  to  admire 
most  the  audacity  of  the  major  or  the  skill  and  courage 
of  the  thin  little  horse,  whose  marvellous  instinct  was  like 
u  sort  of  second  sight,  and  which  the  driver  accordingly 
allowed  to  go  its  own  way.  Twice,  however,  the  sleigh 
was  upset.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  horse,  but  of  the 
vehicle,  which  could  not  accommodate  itself  quickly 
enough  to  his  movements,  in  spite  of  its  ingenious  con- 
struction.    These  overluruB  are  Hometimes  eeriou» 
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Ihey  are  so  freqnent  that  very  few  of  tliem,  ii>  compar- 
ison irith  the  number  that  occur,  amount  to  anything;. 
The  lieutenant's  aleigh,  although  he  wae  warned  by  the 
accidents  befalling  the  party  in  advance,  as  they  cut  their 
way  through  the  ice,  was  also  upset  two  or  three  limes. 
The  young  men  rolled  in  the  snow,  shook  themselves, 
replaced  the  sleigh  upon  its  runners,  and  started  again, 
without  thinlting  anything  more  of  the  adventure  than  if 
they  bad  got  out  to  lighten  the  load  of  the  horse  a  little. 
In  other  countriei;,  an  upset  makes  people  laugh  or  trem- 
hie  ;  here,  it  is  accepted  quietly,  as  one  of  the  things  that 
are  anticipated  and  inevitable. 

Christian  experienced  a  feeling  of  unspeakable  content, 
of  inward  peace,  during  this  exciting  race. 

"  I  caoDOt  express  to  you,"  he  said  to  the  good  major, 
who  was  really  like  a  brother  in  hia  kindness  and  devo- 
tion, "  how  happy  I  am  to-day  !  " 

"  God  be  praised  !  dear  Christian,  for  last  night  you 
were  melanchoJy." 

"It  was  the  darkness  that  made  me  so:  the  lake, 
whose  beautiful  covering  of  snow  had  been  soiled  by  the 
race,  and  which  looked  like  a  mass  of  lead  under  our 
feet.  It  was  the  hogar,  lighted  by  torches  as  gloomy  as 
funereal  torches  gleaming  over  a  tomb.  It  was  tliat 
barbarous  statue  of  Odin,  which,  with  its  threatening 
hammer  and  its  formless  arm,  seemed  to  be  hurling 
down  some  mysterious  malediction  upon  the  new  world 
—  no  longer  subject  to  his  power — and  upon  our  profane 
bond  !  The  whole  scene  was  beautiful,  but  yet  terrible  ; 
my  imagination  ia  vivid,  and  then — " 

."And  then,  confess,"  said  the  major;  "something 
was  troubling  you." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  a  drearo,  a  foolish  fancy  which  the  re- 
turn of  the  sun  has  dissipated.  Yea,  major,  the  sun  ex- 
erts as  beneficent  an  influence  upou  the  spirit  of  man  as 
upon  bis  body.  It  illumines  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
natural  i\'orId.  This  strangely  beautiful  and  fantastic 
BUn  of  the  north  is  still  the  same  as  the  glowing  sun  of 
Italy,  and  the  mild  sun  of  France.  It  does  not  give  so 
much  heat,  hut  I  imagine  that  it  gives  even  more  light 
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than  elsewhere,  in  this  country  of  silver  and  cryntaltll 
All  uiiture  ia  its  mirror,  even  the  atmosphere,  ia  tfaeeon 
i^gtODs  of  immiiculate  ice.  Blusseâ  be  the  sanshinel 
IJon't  you  agree  with  me,  major?  And  blessed  be  you, 
also,  for  bringing  me  with  you  on  thia  revivifying  drive, 
which  inspires  and  strengtbena  me.  Yes,  yes,  this  is  the 
life  that  suits  rae  !  — movemeut.  air,  warmth,  cold,  light  I 
The  world  before  you,  a  horse,  a  sleigb,  a  ship  —  pshaw  1 
still  leas,  logs,  wings,  liberty  !  " 

"  You  are  a  strange  being,  Christian  !  For  my  part, 
I  should  prater,  to  all  that,  a  woman  whom  I  loved." 

"  Well,"  said  Christian,  "  and  I  too,  perhaps  !  I  am 
not  Blraugo  at  all  ;  but  you  must  be  able  to  support  your 
family,  or  else  remain  a  bachelor.  What  would  yoa 
tiava  mo  do  with  nothing?  Unable  to  dream  of  happi- 
noHS,  I  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  knowiag  how  to 
forfjot  my  deprivations,  and  of  feeling  a  sincere  entbu- 
aiajtm  fur  the  aiiatore  joys  that  are  within  my  reaeh.  Do 
not  irilk  to  me  about  a  family,  and  the  corner  of  a  fire* 
Bido.  Let  me  dream  of  the  free  wind  waf[ing  you  to- 
ward» unknown  aborea  —  I  know,  dear  friend,  that  man 
is  mado  (o  love  !  I  feel  it  deeply  at  thia  very  moment,  by 
the  side  of  n  person  who  liiia  received  me  like  a  bi-other, 
and  whom  I  must  leave  to-morrow,  perhaps  forever  ; 
but,  since  it  is  my  destiny  to  be  unable  to  establish  any 
ties,  in  any  place,  since  I  have  neither  country,  nor 
fhmily,  nor  position  in  this  world,  the  whole  secret  of  my 
courage  Uea  in  the  faculty  I  have  acquired  of  enjoying 
happiness  on  iho  wing,  and  of  forgetting  that  the  morrow 
will  tnuvitatily  sweep  it  away  like  a  beautiful  dream. 
And  bosidos,  I  have  reflected  a  great  deal  since  we  drank 
our  punch  in  tlie  grotto  of  the  liogar." 

"  l\wr  fellow  I  you  must  be  in  love,  for  yon  have  not 
aWpi." 

"liTliether  in  love  or  not,  I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  inoo- 
cont  ;  bnl  one  reâects  qnickly  when  be  bas  not  many 
houn  to  loso  in  lile.  While  dressing  myself,  and  whttia 
BonuDs  from  Stidlborg  to  jtun  yon,  1  was  deeply  inH 
pnesM  by  mm  plain  and  simple  truth.  This  is  that  I 
kare  nmH»  a  mistake  in  uying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
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the  wandering  artist's  career.  I  have  reasoned  like  a 
Hpoiled  child  of  civilization,  and  have  been  unwilling  to 
roaiga  ths  enjojmeDts  of  the  eybarite.  But  let  me  ex- 
plain myself  more  clearly  —  " 

Christian,  now,  without  relating  the  material  facts  of 
his  life  to  the  major,  gave  him  a  brief  sketch  of  his  incli- 
nations, desirts,  weakaesses,  and  the  progress  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  life,  and  explained  to  him  how  it 
was  that  he  had  tried  to  become  an  artist,  so  that  ho 
might  continue  to  devote  himself  actively  to  the  service 
of  science. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Osmund,"  he  added,  "  to  bo  an  artist, 
you  must  be  that  and  nothing  else;  you  must  sacrifice 
travels,  scientific  studies,  and  liberty  to  that  end.  In  my 
case,  since  I  have  not  been  willing  to  make  these  sacri- 
fices, why  should  I  not  content  myself  with  being  simply 
and  plainly  an  artisan  without  an  art,  such  as  any  man 
in  grôd  health  may  become  at  any  given  moment  of  hia 
liie?  I  want  to  study  the  entrails  of  the  earth  ;  caanot 
I  become  a  miner,  for  a  month,  in  some  mine?  I  want 
to  study  the  flora  of  a  given  locality  and  zoology  ;  can  I 
not  engage  for  a  season  as  a  pioneer  or  huntsman  in  that 
region  ?  And  the  next  season,  can  I  not  push  on  further, 
living  in  poverty  in  the  meanwhile,  so  as  to  use  my  arms 
and  legs  lor  advancing  my  knowledge,  instead  of  exhaust- 
ing my  mind  in  pasquinades,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
more  quickly  better  food  and  finer  clothes?  Have  I  not 
sufficient  moral  courage  to  work  with  my  hands,  so  as  to 
have  my  mind  at  liberty,  and,  in  a  modest  way,  produc- 
tive? I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  life  of  your 
great  Liunœus,  which  is  a  résumé  of  the  history  of  almost 
all  the  scientific  men  of  our  period.  Poverty,  the  actual 
want  of  bread,  has  done  all  that  it  could  with  roost  of 
them,  lo  check  their  development,  and  compel  them  to 
leave  their  works  unknown  or  incomplete.  In  their  youth 
they  have  all  been  wanderers  like  myself,  anxious  about 
the  morrow,  with  no  other  hope  than  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing intelligent  patrons.  And  even  when  they  have  received 
Bome  benefit  —  a  bitter  thing  in  itself —  how  oflen  have 
they  been  obliged  to  interrupt  their  pursuits,  in  order  to 
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occupy  themseli-eB  with  petty  dutiea,  which  are  conferreii 
upDD  them  as  a  favor,  but  which  consuoie  theii-  precioua 
time,  ftod  prevent,  or  delay,  their  discoveriea.  Very 
well,  why  did  they  uot  do  what  I  am  proposing',  and 
what  I  intend  to  do  ;  take  a  hammer  or  a  spade  over 
their  shoulders,  and  go  and  excavate  the  rock,  or  till  the 
Boil?  What  do  I  want  with  hooka,  or  pen  and  iak? 
Why  should  I  be  so  eager  to  make  known  my  esistenco 
to  the  learned  world,  before  having  something  new  and 
really  intei'esling  to  communicate?  I  know  enough  now 
to  be^ia  to  learn,  that  is,  to  observe  and  study  Nature  for 
h  own  ke.  We  know  well  that  sublime  secrets  have 
be  n  ed  from  Ihe  very  elements,  as  it  were,  by  poor 

il!  orkmen,  in  whom  God   had  planted,  like  a 

a  d  p  rk,  the  genius  of  observation.  And  do  you 
s  pp  Major  Larrson,  that  a  man  loving  nature  pas- 
s  ona     y  as  I  do,  would  lose  his  zeal  and  vigilance  be- 

a  bl  gCd  to  eat  black  bread  and  sleep  upon  a  bed  of 
straw?  In  obsen'ing  the  structure  of  tie  rocks  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  might  he  not  seize  some  idea  that 
would  prove  useful  in  developing  and  improving — stay, 
these  porphyry  rocks  which  surround  us,  or  these  unoul- 
tivated  fields  which  we  are  crossing?  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  sources  of  wealth  everywhere,  that  man  will 
gradually  discover.  To  be  useful  to  all,  that  is  the  glo- 
rious ideal  of  the  artisan,  dear  Osmund  ;  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  rich.  Is  the  puerile  deetiuy  of  the  artist  ;  and  I  es- 
cape from  it  with  joy-" 

"  Wliat  !  "  said  the  major,  astonished  ;  "  are  you  seri. 
oua,  Christian,  in  wishing  to  renounce  the  agreeable  arts, 
in  which  you  excel,  the  refinements  of  life,  which,  with 
your  brilliant  gifts,  you  could  easily  command,  the  charms 
of  society,  where  it  only  depends  upon  yourself  to  reappear 
on  the  most  advantageous  and  agreeable  looting,  by  ac- 
cepting employment,  as  a  superintendent,  wo  will  say,  of 
Bome  court  entertainment?  Tou  have  only  to  desire  it, 
and  you  would  quickly  secure  powerful  friends,  who  could 
easily  make  you  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  or  the  director 
of  a  museum.  If  you  wish  —  my  family  is  noble,  Bad 
has  relations —  " 
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"  No,  no,  major  !  Thanks  I  That  would  have  beea 
well  enough  yesKsrday  morning  ;  I  was  still  a  child  then, 
Bceking  his  road  wlîile  playing  truant  from  school  ;  £ 
should,  perhaps,  have  accepted  your  proposition.  The 
ball  had  led  me  back  to  the  old  life,  to  the  old  worldly 
vanities  to  which  I  hai'e  already  too  often  yielded.  To- 
day I  am  a  man,  who  sees  where  duty  points  him.  I  do 
not  know  what  ray  has  penelrated  my  soul  with  thismoro- 
iog  sunshine  —  " 

Ciiristiaa  sank  into  a  revery.  He  asked  himself  what 
ikBsociatioo  of  ideas  bad  led  him  to  form  resolutions  BO 
simple  and  eaergelic  ;  but  it  was  useless  for  him  to  ques- 
tion himseli',  and  attribute  this  new  inspiration  entirely 
to  the  inâuence  of  a  good  night's  sleep  and  a  beautiful 
morning  ;  one  image  constantly  arose  before  him,  that 
of  Margaret  hiding  her  face  in  her  haads  at  the  name  of 
Christian  Waldo,  That  stifled  cry,  breaking  from  her 
woman's  heart,  had  struck  the  proud  breast  of  Chrialian 
Goffredi,  It  had  lingered  in  his  ears,  it  had  filled  his 
soul  with  a  generous  shame,  with  a  sudden  and  inflcsibic 

"  And  why,  let  me  ask  you,"  he  replied  to  the  major, 
who  reminded  him  how  fatiguing  and  tiresome  physical 
labor  is,  "  why  must  I  have  amusement  aud  repose,  and 
be  esempted  from  any  sort  of  suffering  ?  Since  my  birth 
did  not  give  me  a  place  among  the  privileged  classes, 
what  have  I  to  depend  upon,  if  I  have  not  conrE^e  enough 
to  make  an  honorable  position  for  myself?  Those  who 
gave  me  birth?  K  they  were  here  before  me  they  might 
very  well  reply,  that,  having  made  me  strong  and  healthy, 
they  had  uo  idea  of  rendering  me  delicate  and  lazy,  aud 
that,  if  fine  carpets  to  walk  on  and  delicacies  to  eat  are 
really  indispensable  to  sustain  my  strength  and  keep  me  in 
good-humor,  it  had  been  quite  impossible  for  tbem  to  fore- 
see this  strange  and  absurd  contingency," 

"  You  are  laughiug,  Christian,"  said  the  major  ;  ■ 
life,  without  its  superfluities,  is  not  worth  the  Irowbk  of 
living.     Should  not  man's  aim  be  to  baJld  himtdf  «  n 
with  care  and  foresight,  of  which  the  very  Urdf  m(  \ 
an  example  ?  " 
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'  Yob,  major,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  Buch  men  as  you, 
'whose  future  is  IJuked  in  with  his  past.  But  there  is  noth- 
""i'ing  in  my  past  life,  and  when  I  became  an  inter- 
s  M.  Goefle  calls  it,  do  you  know  what  the  real 
s  that  influenced  me  ?  Most  assuredly,  though 
mow  it  myself,  it  was  the  fear  of  what  is  called 
Now,  suob  a  fear  in  a  man  who  has  only  him- 
e  for,  is  cowardly.  Only  think  how  absurd  a 
lamentation  on  that  score  would  sound  in  the  mukith  of 
u  mau  so  well  Ibrmed  and  healthy  as  I  am  1  Stay  ! 
imagine  one  of  my  marionettes  soliloquizing  ;  our  friend 
Stentarello,  for  instance,  speaking  in  all  artlessneaa  : 
'  Alas,  miserable  me  !  three  timea  unfortunate  I  I  can  no 
longer  sleep  in  sheets  of  the  finest  linen  I  Alas  !  X  can  no 
longer,  when  I  am  warm  in  Italy,  take  a  glass  of  vanilla 
ice  cream  ;  or,  when  I  am  cold  iu  Sweden,  pour  first-claas 
rum  into  my  tea  !  Alas  !  I  can  no  longer  dance  at  balls 
in  lavender-colored  silk  ;  ao  more  lace  sleeves  to  set  off 
my  white  hand.  Miserable  me  1  I  can  no  longer  cover 
my  hair  with  powder  scented  with  violet,  and  with  pomade 
scented  with  tuberose  !  Oh,  stars,  behold  my  deplorablo 
destiny  !  So  pretty,  bo  charming,  so  amiable  as  I  am,  and 
yet  I  can  have  no  more  preserves  served  in  ciiiua  platea  ; 
no  more  moire  ribbons  to  tie  my  queue  ;  no  more  gold 
buckies  to  my  shoes  !  Blind  fortune,  cursed  society  !  you 
certaiiily  owe  me  as  much  as  that,  and  to  Christian  Waldo 
too,  who  makes  his  marionettes  talk  and  gesticulate  so 

Larrsdu  could  not  help  laughing  at  Christian's  gayety. 
"■  You  are  a  droll  fellow,"  he  said  ;  "  at  some  momenta 
vou  seem  to  me  paradoxical,  and  then  again  lask  myself 
re  not  as  great  a  Boge  as  Diogenes,  break- 
as  to  drink  at  the  fountain-head  —  in  the 
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whether  you  a 
iug  his  cup  BO 
brook  itBeff." 

"Diogenesl"  said   Christian,  "many  thanks!     That 
cynic  has  always  seemed   to  me  a  conceited  fool.     In 
any  event,  if  he  was  really  a  philosopher 
prove  to  the  men  of  his  time  that  it  is  possible 
happy  and  free  without  material  comforts,  he  forgot  *Jio   * 
fundamental  principle  of  bis  doctrine  :  namely,  that  i 
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one  cftu  be  free  aod  happy  without  Bome  usefiil  employ- 
ment ;  a  Inith  that  belongs  to  every  age.  To  limit 
yourself  to  the  bare  neeflssities  of  hfo,  bo  na  to  devote 
time  and  strength  to  a  generous  taak,  cannot  be  called  a 
sacrifice  ;  it  is  conquering  your  own  eelf-reapeet,  securing 
the  peace  of  your  soul.  But,  without  this  aim,  stoicism 
is  mere  foolïshuesa  ;  the  doctrine  that  people  should  do 
nothiag  but  amuse  themselves,  ia  certainly  much  more 
sensible  and  agreeable." 

While  talking  thus,  our  hunters  came  in  sight  of  the 
rustic  abode  where  they  were  expected.  It  Ultod  in  so 
well  with  the  natural  terraces  of  the  mountain,  that,  but 
for  the  amoke  escaping  from  the  chimney,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  distinguish  it  at  any  distance. 

"You  are  about  to  see  a  very  worthy  man,"  said  the 
major  to  Christian,  "  a  type  of  Dalecarlian  simplicity 
and  pride.  There  is,  however,  a  very  disagreeable  per- 
son in    his   house,   but  perhaps  we  shall   not  see   her 

"So  much  the  worse!"  answered  Christian;  "I  am 
curious  about  all  the  people,  ae  well  as  about  all  the 
things  in  this  strange  country.  Who  is  this  disagreeable 
person ,-'  " 

"A  sisler  of  the  danoeman,  au  old  woman,  either  au 
idiot  or  crazy,  who  ia  said  to  have  been  beautiful  in 
Ibrmer  years,  and  about  whom  they  lell  ail  aorla  of 
queer  stories.  It  is  aaid  that  she  had  a  child  by  Baron 
Glaus,  and  that  the  baroness,  his  wife  (the  same  whom 
he  now  wears  in  a  ring),  out  of  retrospective  jealousy, 
had  the  child  carried  off  and  destroyed.  This  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  poor  woman's  unsettled  mind.  How- 
ever, I  can't  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  I  feel 
very  little  interest  in  a  creature  who  could  allow  herself 
to  be  vanquished  by  the  charms  of  the  Snow  Man,  She 
is  aometiraea  very  tiresome  with  her  songa  and  sayings, 
and  then  again  she  is  either  invisible  or  mute.  I  hope 
this  will  be  the  case  to-day.  But  here  we  are.  Go  in 
quickly  and  warm  yourself,  while  the  corporal  and  lieu- 
tenant unpack  our  provisions." 

The    danneman,   Joi   Bœtsoi,   was   standing    at    bîi 
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threshold.     He  was  a  fine  man,  of  some  forty-five  years»  I 
with  liard  features,  contrasting  strangely  with  his  kindly  I 
and  straightforward  expression.     He  was  dressed  with  J 
great  neatness,  and  he  co.ma  forward  rather  slowly,  witli 
his  hat  on  hie  head,  an  air  of  simple  digaity,  and  his 
hand  extended. 

"Welcome!"  he  said  to  the  major;  "thyfrienda  are 
mioe."     The  Dalecarlian  peasant  addresses  every  one,    i 
even  (he  king  himself,  in  the  second  person. 

He  tumc<i  immediately  to  the  other  young  meo,  and 
shook  hands  with  Christian,  Oshum,  and  the  corporal. 

"Iwas  expecting  you,"  he  said,  "and  yet  you  must 
not  expect  to  find  much  in  my  house  in  the  way  of  food. 
You  know,  Major  Larrson,  that  the  country  is  poor  ; 
but  aU  that  I  have  is  at  the  disposition  of  yourself  and 
friends." 

"  Don't  put  yourself  out  at  all, 
replied    the    major  ;    "  if  I  had    coi 
have  asked  for  some  of  your  gruel  i 
I  have  hrought  three  of  my  friends  with  me,  I  laid  i 
Block  of  provisions  beforehand,  so  as  not  to  cause  you 
any  inconvenience." 

A  discussion  in  Dalecarlian  followed,  between  the 
officer  aud  the  peasant  ;  Christian  did  not  understand  it, 
but  the  lieutenant  esplaiaed  it  to  him  as  they  opened  the 
baskets. 

"  We  very  wisely  brought  our  own  provisions,"  he 
said,  "so  as  to  have  a  decent  breakfast  in  this  but;  but 
the  worthy  peasant,  though  excusing  himself  for  having 
nothing  good  to  offer  us,  has  really  gone  to  some  expense 
for  our  eutertainment,  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  Lia 
long  face,  that  he  feels  wounded  by  our  precaution, 
which  seems  to  him  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  his  hospitality." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Christian,  "do  not  let  us  mor- 
tify this  honest  man  ;  let  us  keep  ouv  provisions,  and 
eat  what  he  has  prepared  for  us.  His  house  seems  clean, 
Bud  here  arc  his  daughters,  ugly  enough,  it  is  true,  but 
very  elegant,  and  all  ready  to  wai^  upon  the  table." 

"Suppose  we  make  a  compromise,"  replied  the  lieu 
tenant.     "We  will  have  everything  served  in  common 


Bœtsoi," 
alone,  I  should 
;  hut,  s 


and  invite  the  family  to  accept  our  food,  at  the  aame 
lime  that  we  take  theirs.  I  will  go  and  propose  that  to 
the  daoneman — always  if  the  major  approvcB." 

The  lieuteuant  never  formed  any  resolution  whatever 
witiioul  this  restriction. 

The  major  approved  of  the  proposition,  and  made  it 
liimsell'  to  the  danneman,  who  accepted  it,  although  he 
B'.ill  seemed  a  little  dissatisfied. 

"So,"  he  aaid,  with  an  uneasy  smile,  "it  will  be  like 
a  wedding-feast,  where  each  one  brings  hia  own  dish." 

At  any  rate,  he  accepted  ;  but,  in  spite  of  Christian's 
hinla,  they  did  not  even  Boggest  inviting  the  women 
to  sit  down.  This  was  too  mucb  opposed  to  established 
customs  ;  the  young  officers  would  have  been  afraid  of 
appearing  ridiculous  in  proposing  to  the  daimeman  such 
a  great  infraction  of  his  dignity  as  head  of  the  family. 

While  they  were  unpacking  on  the  one  hand,  and  talk- 
ing on  the  other.  Christian  examined  the  house  within 
aud  without.  It  was  the  same  sort  of  building  that  he 
had  already  noticed  in  the  gaard  at  Stollborg  :  the  body 
of  the  bouse  was  made  of  pine  logs,  well  cauiked  wili 
moss,  and  painted,  on  the  outside,  of  an  iron-rust  red  ; 
the  roof  was  of  birch-bark,  overlaid  with  earth  and  turf. 
As  there  was  danger  tliat  the  snow,  which  was  very 
plentiful  in  this  mouutainous  region,  would  break  down 
the  roof,  it  had  been  carefully  swept  off,  and  the  danne- 
man's  goat,  a  third  larger  than  the  same  animal  ia 
southern  countries,  was  uttering  a  plaintive  bleating  at 
the  sight  of  the  fresh  grass  thns  disclosed  to  view. 

It  was  so  warm  within  doors,  that  the  young  men 
threw  off  their  pelisses  and  hats,  and  went  about  in  their 
ghii-t-sleeves.  Although  substantial  and  spacious  in 
comparison  with  a  great  many  habitations  in  the  locality, 
this  house  was,  nevertheless,  quite  small  ;  but  its  form 
was  elegant,  and  the  outside  porch,  over  which  the  edge 
of  the  roof  projected,  gave  it  the  comfortable  and  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  a  Swiss  chalet.  One  single 
room,  protected  from  the  cold  by  a  narrow  vestibule, 
proved  sufficient  for  the  whole  family,  which  consisted  of 
the  danneman,  who  was  a  widower,  his  sister,  a  son  fifteen 


years    old,  and   two  danglitera  somewhat  older.      The 
stove  waa  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  and  was  built  of   ] 
Dutch  bricks,  four  feet  high  ;  Ihe  ehimney  was  attached    , 
to  it,  and  the  whole  stood  in  the   centre  of  the  house,    i 
The  bare  ground,  instead  of  a  carpet,  was  covered  with 
pine-boughs,  that   exhaled    an    agreeable   and  healthful 

Christian  wondered  where  all  the  family  slept,  for  he 
saw  only  two  beds  in  recesses  in  the  wall,  like  berths  in 
a  ship.  His  frienila  explained  to  him  that  these  were 
the  beds  of  Ihe  danneman  and  his  sister.  The  children 
wlept  on  benches,  with  no  other  covering  than  fur  cloaks, 

"  In  other  respects,"  said  the  raajor  to  Christian,  who 
inquired  curiously  about  all  their  habits,  "though  thoyara 
faithful  to  the  rude  customs  of  onr  inounlaineera  of  pure 
race,  yon  will  find,  also,  that  they  have  luxuries  of  their 
own,  due  to  ihe  labors  of  our  host  and  the  pleatifiil- 
ness  of  game  in  these  savage  places.  I  told  yoa  that 
Danneman  Eceteoi  was  a  skilful  and  experienced  hunter; 
but  you  must  know  that  he  is  skilful  not  only  in  track- 
ing savage  beasts,  but  also  in  killing  them  without  dam- 
aging  tlieir  skius,  and  in  preparing  and  preserving  their 
precious  remains.  We  always  apply  to  him  when  we 
want  a  good  aad  handsome  article  at  a  fair  price  :  skins 
of  the  sucking  doe,  for  instance,  which,  for  the  summer, 
make  ihc  coolest  and  most  delicious  bed  in  the  world, 
and  which  wash  like  linen  ;  skins  of  Ihe  long-haired 
black  bear,  for  lining  sleighs  ;  and  seal-skin  cloaks,  im- 
previous  to  the  rain,  to  Ihe  snow,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  interminable  autumn  fogs,  which  are  exceedingly 
penetrating  ond  unhealthy.  Still  further,  he  has  rarities 
and  even  curiosities  in  the  way  of  furs  to  dispose  of, 
for  Joe  Bcetsoi  has  travelled  a  great  deol  in  still  colder  . 
regions  than  this,  and  he  is  in  communication  with  hunt-  , 
ers,  who  send  him  the  objects  of  his  trafHc  by  wandering 
Laplanders  and  Norwegian  traders  ;  northern  caravans, 
in  which  the  camel  is  replaced  by  the  reindeer,  aud  whose 
trade,  for  the  most  part,  consists  merely  in  an  exchange 
of  commodilies,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancienU." 

Christian  was  curious  to  see  these  furs.     The  danno- 
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maQ,  thiakiug  he  wanted  to  purcLase  some  of  Ihem,  led 
liiin  aud  the  major  to  a  little  shed,  where  the  akioa 
were  hanging  up.  Ho  begged  Larraou  to  dispose  of  ODe 
01'  alt  ol'  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friend,  and  would 
not  consent  to  be  informed  of  the  price  of  sale  agreed 
upon,  before  receiving  it. 

"You  understand  the  business  as  well  as  1  do,"  he 
said,  "  and  you  are  master  in  my  house." 

Osmund  translated  tbese  words  to  Christian,  who  ad- 
mired the  simple  dignity  of  the  Dalecarlian,  and  inquired 
whether  he  would  show  equal  confidence  in  any  one  who 
might  claim  his  hospitality. 

"He  has  usually  a  great  deal  of  faiih,"  replied  the 
maj(<r,  "  for  the  manners  here  are  patriarchal.  The  Dale- 
carlian, the  Swiss  of  the  north,  bas  great  aad  heroic  virtues, 
but  the  country  he  lives  in  is  poor.  Our  miues  draw  vag- 
abonds from  ail  parts  of  the  country  ;  aud  criminals,  con- 
cealed iu  this  subterranean  world,  often  avoid,  for  a  long 
time,  the  punishments  pronounced  against  them  in  olhei 
provinces.  The  peasant,  when  he  is  neither  a  laudowner 
BOr  employed  iu  the  mines,  is  so  wretcliedly  poor,  that  he 
is  sometimes  obliged  to  beg  or  to  steal.  And  yet  the  num- 
ber of  malelactors  is  infinitely  small  in  compariaoa  to  that 
of  peraoua  without  means,  whom  the  privileged  classes 
absolutely  ignore.  The  rich  peasant,  thercfoi'e,  cannot 
confide  iu  all  chance  comers,  nor  does  lie  feel  the  slightest 
faith  in  the  nobility,  who  vote  regularly  in  the  Diet  for 
their  own  interests,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  other 
classes  ;  but  the  soldier,  above  all  the  members  of  the 
indalta.  is  the  friend  of  the  peasant.  We  are  the  most 
independent  power  in  the  State,  siuce  the  law  secures  us 
a  suiRcient  and  honorable  support  in  spite  ol'  every  op- 
posing influence.  It  is  well  known  that  we  are  generally 
devoted  to  the  king,  when  he  sustains  the  people  and  pro- 
tei;ts  them  against  the  abuses  of  the  nobility.  This  is  his 
only  course  with  us,  and  the  peasant,  who  makes  common 
cause  with  him,  cannot  be  deceived.  Have  patience,  Chris- 
tiau  J  a  time  will  come  when  the  senate:  will  be  obliged  to 
settle  accouuls  with  the  bourgeois  and  peasant  !  Our 
king  dares  not.     Our  (lueen,  Uhiea,  is  bold  cuoogli,  but 
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would  the  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great  pause  on  tlie  road  ! 
ir  she  could  once  succeed  ia  subduing  the  pride  and  ambi- 
tii'u  of  the  iarls?  I  doubt  it.  She  would  think  only  of 
extending  the  toyal  power,  witiiout  admitting  that  the 
people  also  ought  to  be  allowed  more  freedom.  Our  hope, 
iberefore,  ia  in  Heury,  the  prince  royal.  He  is  a  mail  of 
geuiuB  and  a  man  of  action  1  Ygb,  yea  !  A  time  will 
i-'iime  — .  But  pardon  me  !  I  am  forgetting  that  yoii 
want  to  look  at  furs,  and  that  you  can  scarcely  feel  any 
interest  in  the  politics  of  our  country  ;  however,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  the  prince  royal — " 

"Yes,  yes,  the  prince  royal  1"  repeated  the  lieutenant, 
who  had  followed  the  major  and  Christian  under  the  shed. 

He  paused  with  a  thoughtful  expression,  being,  in  fact,  ' 
busy  in  learning  the  memorable  words,  which  Ilia  frîoad 
had  just  uttered, by  heart,  so  that  he  might  form  n  definite 
opinion  about  the  situation  of  his  country.  He  would  , 
have  been  rather  indiâerent  upon  this  subject  if  he  had 
consulted  the  apathetic  philosophy  that  was  natural  to 
liim  ;  but  the  major  had  an  opinion,  and  the  lieutenaut, 
therefore,  must  bave  one  too,  and  he  could  not,  of  course,  , 
differ  from  his  friend.  Consequently  he,  also,  felt  un- 
bounded hope  and  confidence  in  the  genius  of  the  priuce 
royal.  Were  both  he  and  Larrson  mistaken?  Henry 
(the  future  Gustavua  III.)  had  many  remarkable  and 
most  seductive  qualities  ;  he  was  learned,  eloquent,  cour- 
ageous, and  certainly,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  sincere, 
and  ambitious  of  doing  good  ;  but  he,  like  Charles  XIL, 
and  so  many  others,  was  destined  lo  yield  to  the  dominion 
of  iiis  own  passions,  which  warred  against  his  desire  lo 
promote  the  public  weal.  After  saving  Sweden  from  aa 
overbearing  oligarchy,  he  did  his  best  to  ruin  it  by  a 
blind  ostentation  and  the  fabe  calculations  of  a  corrupt 
policy.  Still,  he  was  a  great  man  at  a  given  moment  of 
hia  life,  when,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  his  people  from  the  tyranny  of  a  caste, 
irresistibly  tempted  by  its  privileges  to  destroy  the  equilib- 
rium of  society. 

Christian,  from  all  that  he  had  been  able  lo  gather  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  couutry,  and  the  presumnd  uharactei 
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of  the  future  Iieir  of  the  Uirone,  slmred  fully  llie  major's 
hopes  and  illusions  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  etill  mure 
occupied  lor  the  monient,  not  in  purchasing  the  liuiug  for 
awiuter  garment  —  he  could  not  afford  any  such  luxury — 
but  in  cxuminiug  the  skiuB  of  aniniEils  piled  up  around 
him  in  the  dannemao'a  little  store.  In  regard  to  several 
species  this  was  a  lesson  for  him  in  natural  history  ;  and 
Larrson,  who  was  a  thoroughly  accomplished  huuter,  iu- 
tbrmed  him  ia  what  regions  of  the  north  these  species 

"  Since  we  ehail  get  oat  immediately  to  hunt  our  bear," 
ho  said,  in  conclusion,  "you  ought  to  know  beforehauU 
what  Borl  of  animal  we  are  to  deal  with.  Accoiding  to 
Uunnemim  Bœtsoi  it  is  a  mongrel,  bnt  it  is  yet  to  be  provod 
thiLt  the  different  varieties  of  the  beax  can  breed  together. 
ITiere  are  three  of  them  in  Norway  :  the  bress-diur^  whicli 
lives  upon  leiives  and  herbs,  and  which  is  very  fond  of 
milk  and  honey  ;  the  ildgiersdiuT,  which  eats  meat  ;  aud 
the  mijrebiom,  which  feeds  upon  ants.  As  for  the  white 
bear  of  the  polar  Beas,  which  is  a  fourth,  and  still  more 
powerful  family,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  ia  not  fouiid 

"  And  yet,"  said  Chrialian,  "  hero  are  two  skins  of 
polar  bears  which  seem  to  me  as  precious  as  uny  a.niclcs 
in  the  danneman'a  coUectioa.  Has  he  been  as  iar  ua  the 
Polar  Sea  on  hia  bunting  expeditions?" 

"  It  is  quite  possible,"  replied  the  major  ;  "  at  any  rate, 
ho  has  business  relations,  as  I  told  you,  with  parties  in 
the  extreme  north.  It  isqnite  a  customary  thing  ibr  him 
lo  travel  two  hundred  leagues  in  his  sleigh,  in  the  middle 
of  wÎQler,  to  trade  and  exchange  commodities  with  hunt- 
ers, Avho,  upon  their  side,  have  come  just  as  far  on  their 
skates,  or  with  their  reindeers,  to  meet  him  at  the  appointed 
place.  He  claims  now  that  he  is  going  to  show  us  the 
mongrel  of  a  white  and  black  bear,  because  the  creature's 
fur  seemed  to  lùm  mixed  ;  but  as  he  only  saw  him  at  night, 
by  the  light  of  the  aurora  borealis,  which  is  very  deceptive, 
we  can't  be  sure  about  it.  The  bear  is  so  shy  and  dis- 
trustiid  that  very  little  is  kuown  about  him,  even  in  our 
country,  where  he  was  found  in  great  numbers  a  huudred 
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I.  and  seemed  to  have  conceived  a  pecoliar  eymi^ 
puthy  for  the  stranger  ;  but  this  man,  who  understood 
the  Xorihlaad  dialects,  and  even  Finnish  and  the  Ruaeiaa 
o(  Arcliangel,  could  apeak  Swedish,  his  native  language, 
only  with  exlreme  difficulty.  Christian,  with  his  carios- 
ity and  habitual  facility,  was  already  trying  to  understand 
Diilccarliau  ;  but  even  with  the  help  of  the  narralor'a 
pantomime,  he  could  only  follow  vaguely  the  interesting 
accounts  of  hunts  and  travels  called  for,  and  eagerly  lis- 
tened to,  by  the  other  guests. 

Fatigued  by  the  eSbrts  he  was  obliged  to  make  in  lia- 
tening,  and  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  room,  Christian 
left  the  table  and  moved  away  from  the  slove-  Ho  went 
to  the  window  and  gazed  at  the  sublime  scenery  surround- 
ing the  chalet;,  which  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  gran- 
itic gorge,  whose  blnck  precipitous  sidea,  glittering  with 
frozen  waterCalla,  plunged  steeply  down  to  the  bed  of  a 
torrent.  Tlie  uaculiivated  meadows  above  the  abyss  had 
such  a  rapid  ylope  in  many  places,  that  their  shroud  of 
snow  had  been  blown  oiF  by  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  which 
had  thtis  left  exposed  to  the  sun  the  green  turf  beneath, 
lightly  powdered  with  frost,  and  brilliant  as  a  carpet  of 
pale  emeralds.  This  remnant  of  tender  verdure,  victori- 
ous over  the  frost,  was  the  more  striking  because  of  its 
contrast  with  the  gloomy  green,  almost  like  black,  of  the 
gigantic  pines,  which  stood  crowded  together,  erect  as 
monuments  of  the  abyss,  and  hung  with  fringes  of  ice- 
diomouds.  Those  growing  in  the  crevices  where  the 
enow  had  accumulated,  were  buried  in  it  half  way  up 
their  trunks,  and  these  trunks  were  sometimes  a  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  high.  Their  branches,  too  heavily  laden 
with  ice,  hung  down  ;  and,  sti£f  as  the  flying  buttresses 
of  Gothic  cathedrals,  were  welded  into  the  snow  beneath. 
Upon  tbe  horizon  arose  the  sharp  peaks  of  Sevenberg, 
their  rosy  crests,  the  abode  of  eternal  snows,  resting  upon 
a  sky  of  amethyst.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  suu  was  already  searching  with  his  raya 
the  blue  depths,  which,  ivhcn  Ihc  party  reaehed  their  des- 
tiuation,  had  still  bccu  cuveloped  in  the  cold  and  gloomy 
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Bhadovr  of  (Le  night.  Every  iastaat  Clirialian  saw  iLem 
gleaming  with  chaogiag  Lues,  like  tliose  of  aa  opal. 

Every  artiat  who  has  been  a  traveller,  huB  always  re- 
marked the  beauty  of  aaow-landscapes  in  those  regions 
which  are,  aa  it  were,  their  favorite  haunts.  In  the 
Kouth.  the  snow  is  never  seen  io  all  its  glory  ;  it  is  only 
in  esceptional  localities,  and  on  rare  days,  when  it  resists 
the  sunshiQe,  that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  splendor 
of  its  hues  in  other  regions,  and  of  the  peculiar  traaspar- 
ency  of  the  shadows  that  float  over  its  wliite  masses. 
Christian  was  seized  with  enthusiasm.  While  comparing 
the  relative  comfort  of  the  cottage  (a  comibrt  altogeiher 
excessive  aa  regards  heat)  with  the  solemn  severity  of  the 
spectacle  without,  he  began  to  dream  about  the  life  of  tlio 
danneman,  and  to  form  a  picture  of  it  in  his  imagination, 
until  it  actually  seemed  to  him  his  own  life  ;  until  he  be- 
gan to  imagine  that  he  was  in  his  own  house,  his  own 
country,  his  own  family, 

Thei'e  is  no  one  of  us  who,  at  one  time  or  another, 
when  vividly  impressed  by  some  combination  of  outward 
Bceuery  or  circumatauce,  has  not  fallen  into  one  of  those 
strange  reveries,  in  which  our  life  seems  double  ;  when  wo 
behold  the  scene  before  nsnot  only  for  what  it  is,  but  also  — 
like  an  object  reflected  in  a  mirror — aa  the  reflection  of 
some  picture  already  imprinted  upon  the  mind.  We 
imagine  that  we  Lave  already  trod  the  road  we  are  pass- 
ing ;  that  we  liare  already  known,  in  a  previous  phase  of 
our  existence,  the  persons  we  are  meeting  ;  that  we  have 
fallen  back  into  some  scene  of  the  past  in  which  we  have 
already  lived.  This  sort  of  hallucination  of  the  memory 
was  so  complete  iu  Christian's  ease,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  must  clearly  have  understood,  at  some  former 
period,  this  Dalecarlian  language,  which  he  had  just 
found  so  unintelligible.  While  listening  mechanically  to 
the  sweet  and  grave  epeecb  of  the  danuemau,  he  began 
unconsciously  to  finish  his  sonteuces  before  he  had  uttered 
them,  and  to  give  them  a  meaning.  Suddenly  he  started 
up,  as  if  waking  from  a  trance,  and  laid  hia  hand  heavily 
upon  the  major's  shoulder. 

•'  I  uu'lerslaud  !  "  he  cried,  extremely  agitated  ;  "  it  ia 
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very  str&nge,  but  I  understand.  Did  not  tlie  danm 
any  just  now  that  he  had  a  dozen  cows,  and  that  three  of 
thein  had  become  so  wild  last  summer  that  he  could  not 
bring  them  back  to  his  house  in  the  autumn  ?  that  they 
were  tost,  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  ta  shoot  one  of 
the  remaining  one»,  to  keep  it  from  running  away  like  the 
others  ?  " 

"  Ue  did  really  say  ao,"  replied  the  major  ;  "  but  it  did 
not  oecur  last  summer.  The  dauneman  waa  saying  that 
all  thia  hiippeueil  twenty  years  ago." 

"No  matter,"  replied  Cbristiaa,  "you  see  that  I  ui^ 
derstood  almost  everything.  How  do  you  explain  that, 
Ofluiund?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  not  so  much  surprised  aji 
you  ;  it  is  the  result  of  your  incredible  facility  in  learning 
alt  tankages,  in  constructing  tbem,  and  explaining  tliem 
in  your  own  mind,  according  to  analogies  that  exist  be- 
tween them," 

"No,  that  was  not  the  process  ttirough  which  my  mind 
passed  ;  it  came  to  me  like  a  remiaiscence.'' 

"  That,  again,  is  possible.  You  probably  studied,  ta 
your  childhood,  a  quantity  of  things  of  which  yoa 
retain  a  confused  recollection.  Come,  try  it  again  ; 
listen  to  what  those  young  girls  are  saying  :  do  yoa 
understand?" 

"No,"  said  Christian,  "it  is  over;  the  pheaomenoa 
has  ceased  ;  I  cannot  nnderstaad,  now,  a  single  word, 
they  say." 

He  returned  to  the  window  to  listen  to  his  host, 
and  try  to  catch  once  more,  in  the  same  mysterioits 
way,  the  meaning  of  what  was  said  ;  but  his  efforts  were 
useless.  His  confused  revery  was  dissipated,  and,  hi 
spite  of  himself,  reason  and  real  impressions  resamed 
tbeir  habitual  empire  over  his  mind. 

Soon,  however,  he  entered  into  another  trahi  of 
thought.  It  was  no  longer  a  fantastic  past  that  appeared 
to  him,  but  a  dream  of  the  future  logically  deduced  from 
the  resolutions  he  had  formed,  and  with  wliich  lie  had 
enteriniaed  the  major  only  an  hour  before.  He  saw 
himself  dressed  like  the  dunnemun,  iu  a  blouse  without 
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Bleeves,  worn  oyer  a  vest  with  long  and  narrow  sleeves, 
in  two  pairs  of  stockings,  the  inner  ones  of  wool  imd 
those  outside  of  yellow  leather  and  'with  his  hair  cut 
square  on  his  forehead.  He  saw  himselt  seated  near  his 
comfortable  stove,  relalin;;  to  some  rare  VHitjr  stories  of 
his  expeditions  on  fields  oi  flo-itinj,  ite  or  m  the  curreuia 
of  the  terrible  Maelstrom,  and  m  the  obscure  rercssea  of 
Syltfield. 

In  this  peaceful  and  primitive  scene,  which  he  was 
imagining  as  the  frugal  recompense  of  his  travels  and 
labors,  he  naturally  tried  to  form  an  idea  of  the  com- 
panion who  would  be  Eissocialed  with  him  in  the  rustic 
occupations  of  his  maturity.  Christian  looked  atten- 
tively at  the  daughters  of  the  danueman,  but  these  mas- 
culine and  severe  creatures  were  not  sufficiently  beautiful 
to  make  the  idea  of  being  the  husband  of  one  of  them 
very  delightful.  Unless  ho  could  sympathize  intellec- 
tually with  the  companion  of  his  life,  he  would  have 
preferred  to  remain  a  bachelor.  In  spite  of  himself,  tlie 
phantom  of  Margaret  fluttered  into  his  dream  in  the 
form  of  a  blond  Utile  fee,  disguised  like  a  youn^  moun- 
taineer, and  prettier  in  her  white  chemise  and  green 
bodice  than  in  her  fine  hooped  skirt,  and  her  satin 
alippors.  But  this  fantastic  toilet  was  only  a  transient 
masquerade  :  Margaret  was  a  figure  detached  from 
another  frame  ;  she  could  only  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
chalet  with  a  smile,  and  disappear  in  the  blue  and  silver 
sleigh,  where  Christian  would  never  be  allowed  to  seat 
himself  by  her  side. 

"Go,  Margaret!"  he  Baid.  "What  are  you  doing 
here?  An  abyss  separalfls  us,  and  for  me  you  are  only 
a  vision  hovering  in  the  moonlight.  My  wife  will  be  a 
dull  reality — or  rather,  I  shall  have  no  wife  ;  I  will  bo  a 
miner,  a  laborer,  or  a  wandering  merchant,  like  my 
host  ;  and  will  work  for  twenty  years,  so  as  to  be  able  at 
last  to  build  my  neat  upon  the  point  of  one  of  tliese  rocks. 
Very  well,  when  I  am  fifty  years  old  I  will  settle  00 
some  magnificent  site,  and,  living  there  like  a  hermit, 
will  bring  up  some  abandoned  child,  who  will  love  ma 
OS  I  lovedGotfredil     Why  not?     And  if,  in  the  mean* 
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while,  I  have  discovered  something  useful  to  ray  fellow-  I 
men,  shall  I  not  be  happy?" 

Thus  did  Chrislian  ponder  upon  the  problem  of  his  J 
destiny  ;  but  however  humble  hia  dream  of  happin 
faded  away  before  the  idea  of  solitude, 

"  What  ia  the  meiwiiQg,"  he  aaid  to  himself,  "of  this  | 
longing  for  a  serions  love,  by  which  I  have  been  pos-  I 
Beased  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours?  Hitherto,  I  have  I 
troubled  myself  but  little  about  the  raorrow.  Come, 
can  I  not  apply  to  these  cravings,  to  these  cries  of  my 
heart,  the  good  and  sonad  philosophy  which  I  opposed, 
in  talking  to  Osburne,  to  material  luxuries  and  comforts? 
If,  iu  my  project  of  reform,  I  can  forget  my  physical 
wants,  suliject  myself  to  the  rudest  physical  hardships, 
can  I  not  also  impose  sileuce  upon  my  imagination,  and 
forbid  it  this  flattering  dream  of  happiness?  Why,  how 
now,  Christian  I  Since  you  have  settled  and  decided 
that  you  have  no  peculiar  claims  to  happiness,  can  you. 
not  accept  your  fate?  can  you  not  say  to  yourself; 
'What  I  have  to  do  is  not  to  breathe  the  perfume  of 
roses  ;  it  is  to  walk  over  thorns  without  looking  behind 
me'?" 

Christian's  heart  was  (om  as  he  tried  lo  form  this  res- 
olution, and  hia  face  was  bathed  with  tears  ;  he  hid  it  in 
his  hands,  and  bowed  his  head,  as  if  asleep. 

"What,  Christian!"  cried  the  major,  rising  from  the 
table;  "is  this  the  moment  for  falling  asleep,  and  for 
you,  too,  the  most  eager  of  us  all  for  the  hunt?  Come 
and  drink  the  stirrup  cup,  and  let  us  start," 

Christian  started  up,  crying  hravo.  His  eyes  were 
wet,  but  his  smile  was  so  gay  that  no  one  dreamed  he  had 
been  weeping. 

"  Wo  have  dow  to  decide,"  resumed  the  major, 
"  which  of  us  shall  have  the  honor  of  making  the  first 
Attack  upon  his  furred  majesty." 

"Don't  you   draw   lots,  and   leave  it  for  cham 
decide?"  said  Christian.     "I  thought  that  was  the 

"So  it  is;  but  you  entertained  and  interested  i 
much    last   evening,   that   we    have    been    asking  each  ( 
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other  what  we  could  do  for  3 


1  return,  and  this  ia 
the  coaclusloa  to  which  the  lieutenant  and  inyeelf  have 
arrived,  with  the  consent  of  the  corporal,  whose  vote  is 
worth  just  as  much  as  ours  :  we  will  draw  lots,  and 
the  lucky  one  will  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  you  (he 
long  straw," 

"Upon  my  word  !"  said  Christian,  "I  am  really  very 
grateful  for  yonr  kindness.  I  thank  you  all  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  my  excellent  friends  ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  you  are  sacrificing  a  pleasure  that  I  am  not 
worthy  to  appreciate.  I  have  not  claimed  to  be  an 
ardent  and  skilful  hunter,     I  am  only  a  curious  —  " 

"Do  you  feel  any  timidity?"  rejoined  tUe  major.  "If 
that  ia  the  case — " 

"I  cannot  feel  any  timidity,"  replied  Christian,  "since 
I  don't  know  anything  about  the  dangers  of  this  hunt, 
and  I  do  not  consider  myself  such  a  coward  as  to  be  un- 
willing to  go  where  danger  of  any  kind  is  to  be  encoun- 
tered. I  repeat  that  I  have  uo  sort  of  vanity  in  the 
matter  ;  I  have  never  performed  any  exploit  which  gives 
me  a  right  to  monopolize  a  triumph.  Can  yon  not  give 
me  a  place  which  will  make  all  our  chances  equal?" 

"That  is  impossible.  We  have  equal  chances  when 
we  draw  lots  ;  but  the  one  who  wins  must  take  the  lead." 

"Very  well,"  said  Christian,  "I  will  take  the  lead,  I 
will  start  the  game  ;  but,  I  assure  you,  if  there  is  any 
one  here  indifferent  to  killing  bim  with  his  own  hand, 
it  is  myself;  in  fact,  1  should  much  prefer  having  time 
to  examine  the  action  and  walk  of  the  animal  while  he 

"  But  suppose  he  should  fly,  and  make  his  escape  before 
yon  can  examine  Lim?  Noonecanforesee  what  his  caprice 
will  he.  The  bear  is  usually  timid,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  case  of  assault,  he  thinks  only  of  flight,  except 
when  he  is  wounded.  Be  advised  by  me,  Chrisliaii  :  uud 
if  you  really  care  to  see  anything  interesting,  uuilci-iiiku 
the  attack  :  otherwise,  you  will  perhaps  only  s^u  the 
dead  animal  after  the  combat  ;  for  it  seems  that  lie  ia 
intrenched  in  a  narrow  space,  behind  some  thick  brafo- 
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''Well   then,  I   accept  your   ofier,"   said  Christin 
"aod  I  promLte  to  show  you  a  bear-liunt  thia  evening,  J 
on  my  stage,  into  which  I  will  try  and  introduce  some*  | 
thing  entertaining.     Yes,  really,  I  will  be  as 
possible,  in  proof  of  my  gratitude.     And  now,  major,  I 
tell  me  what  I  must  do,  and  what  is  the  best  method  for  ] 
killing  a  bear  properly,  without  making   it  eufièr  too 
much  ;  for  I  am  a  sentimental  hunter,  and  must  acknowl» 
«dge  that  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ferocious." 

"Whatl"  rejoined  the  mm'or,  "have  you  never  seen 
a  bear  killed .'  " 

"  Never  !  " 

"  Oh  1  then,  that  is  differeot  ;  we  withdraw  our  prop-    ' 
osition.     No  one  here  wants  to  see  you  disabled,  dear   j 
Christian!     Isn't  that  so,  comrades?     And  what  would 
Countess  Margaret  say,  if  we  should  carry  back  her  part»   I 

The  lieutenant  and  corporal  agreed  with  the  major, 
that  it  would  not  do  to  expose  a  novice  to  a  serious  ca>  I 
gagemeuL  with  this  ferocious  beast  ;  but  Margaret's  nam»,  | 
which,  to  Christian's  great  regret,  had  been  pronoiincad  j 
as  associated  with  him,  had  set  his  heart  beating.     From  I 
that  moment  he  claimed  tlie  favor  that  had  been  granted 
him,  with  as  much  ardor  as  he  had  before  shown  modesty 
or  indifierence  in  avoiding  it. 

"  If  I  should  happen  to  be  successful  in  killing  this 
bear  in  good  style,"  he  thought,  "  this  barbarian  princesa 
will  not  blush  so  deeply,  perhaps,  at  our  defunct  frienil- 
ship  ;  and  if  the  bear  kills  me  in  a  tragic  manner,  she 
may,  possibly,  shed  in  secret  a  tear  of  pity  over  the  ikia  ' 
of  the  poor  actor." 

When  the  major  saw  that  Christian  was  really  annoyed    i 
lit  being  obliged  to  draw  lots,  he  persuaded  hiscompaniouB 
to  give  him  the  first  chance,  as  a  favor,  as  tlicy  iiad  in- 
tcudcd.     But,  in  the  meanwhile,  ho  wont  up  to  the  dun- 
iieiiiau,  and  sitid  %a  him,  in  Uia  own  lauguagc  : 

■■'  ITricod,  since  in  your  character  of  guide  you  are  to  go 
ill  adsance  with  our  denr  Christian,  keep  close  lo  him,  I 
implore  you.     It  is  his  first  irial." 

The  Diilecarliau  was  greatly  surprised,  and  could  not    j 


underatarid,  at  first,  what  the  major  meant  ;  he  made  hini 
repeat  the  warning,  and  then,  looking  at  Christian  at' 
tentivoly,  shook  his  head. 

"  He  is  a  handsome  yonng  man,"  he  said,  "  and  he  has 
a  good  heart,  I  am  sure  !  He  ate  my  kakebroe  as  if 
he  had  never  done  anything  else  b!1  hJa  life  ;  he  has  Dal- 
Gcarliuu  teeth,  and  yet,  it  seems,  he  ia  a  stranger  I  Ho 
pleases  me.  I  am  sorry  that  he  cannot  talk  DiLlecarliau 
witli  me,  and  still  more  aorry  that  ho  is  going  where  those 
more  skilful  than  either  he  or  oiyaelf  havo  remained." 

The  kalcebroe,  to  which  the  daonemaa  referred,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ordinary  bread  of  the 
country,  which  was  made  of  rye,  oats,  and  pouailud  bark. 
The  pulverized  birch-bark,  which  was  one  of  its  ingre- 
dicDts,  made  it  very  hard,  evea  when  fresh  ;  and  as  no  one 
cooks  in  this  country  more  than  twice  a  year  at  the  most, 
it  becomes,  when  dry  and  stale,  a  sort  of  flat  atone,  which 
strangers  find  very  difficult  to  masticate.  The  saying 
of  the  Daiiiah  bishop  who  marched  agaiost  the  Dalecar- 
liana  in  the  time  of  Guatavua  Wasa,  is  historical  :  "  The 
devil  himself  cannot  get  the  better  of  people  who  eat 

As  the  daaneman,  in  spite  of  his  eathiiaiasm  for  tho 
heroic  mastication  oi'  hia  stranger  guest,  did  not  seem  able 
to  answer  for  hia  safety,  Larrson's  anxiety  was  renewed, 
and  he  again  attempted  to  dissuade  Christian.  The  daa- 
neman interrupted  him  by  begging  every  one  lo  go  out, 
except  the  stranger.  They  guessed  his  intention,  and 
I/arrson  esplained  it  to  Christian. 

'•  You  will  have  to  go  through  aome  cabalistic  itiitia- 
tioQ,"  he  aaid  ;  "  I  told  you  that  our  peasants  believe  in 
all  aorta  of  influences  and  myaterioua  divinities  ;  t  sec  that 
tlie  dannemaa  will  not  guide  you  to  his  hear  with  any  con- 
iideuce,  until  he  has  rendered  you  invulnerable  hy  a  for- 
mula or  talisman  of  some  sort.     Will  you  consent?" 

"  To  ho  sure  I  will  !  "  cried  Christian  ;  "  whatever  in- 
forma  me  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  a  people,  I  welcome  with  all  my  heart.  Leave  me 
alone  with  the  danneman,  dear  major,  and,  if  he  shown 
me  the  devil,  I  promise  to  describe  him  to  you  exactly." 
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Wliea  the  daoncman  was  tête-à-tête  with  his  guest,  htj 
took  his  hand,  and  said  in  Swedish 

"  Don't  be  afraid  !  " 

Then  he  conducted  him  to  oue  of  the  two  beds  that 
stood  ia  a  transverse  niche  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
called  three  times  :  "  Karine,  Eariae,  Karine  !  "  after  which 
he  drew  aside  an  old  stained  leather  curtain,  and  disclosed 
to  view  an  angular  form,  and  a  face  of  ahirmiog  pallor. 

It  was  an  aged  and  feeble  woman,  who  seemed  to  have 
great  dîiïïculiy  in  waking,  and  who,  with  the  danneraan's 
assistance,  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  so  that  she  might 
look  at  Christian.  At  the  same  time,  the  danneman  re- 
peated his  warning  ; 

•'  Don't  be  afraid  !  " 

"It  is  my  sister,"  he  added,  "  whom  you  may  hava 
heard  !>pokenof  ;  a  famous  secress,  a  tiaZa  of  the  old  times." 

The  old  woman,  whose  profound  slumber  had  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  breakfast  and  conversation, 
seemed  trying  to  collect  her  ideas.  Her  livid  face  was 
calm  and  gentle.  She  held  ont  her  band,  and  the  danne- 
man  placed  that  of  Christian  in  it  ;  hut  she  withdrew 
hera  instantly  with  a  sort  of  terror,  and  said  in  Swedish  : 

'^Mon  Dieu!  what  is  the  matter?  Is  it  you, Monsieur 
Baron?  Pardon  me  for  not  rising.  I  have  had  so  much 
fatigue  in  my  poor  life  !" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  good  woman,"  replied  Chris- 
tian, "you  do  not  know  me  ;  I  am  not  ihe  baron." 

The  daoneman  addressed  his  sister  in  Daleearlian,  and 
probably  to  the  same  edect,  for  she  replied  in  Swedish  : 

"  I  know  that  you  are  deceiving  me  ;  that  is  the  grevA 
iartt  What  does  be  want  in  our  house?  Will  he  not 
let  hor  sleep  who  has  watched  so  long?  " 

"  Do  not  pay  any  attention  to  her,"  said  the  danneman, 
addressing  Christian  ;  "  her  mind  is  still  asleep,  ancl 
she  continues  her  dream.     Soon,  she  will  speak  sensibly." 

He  added,  in  Daleearlian,  for  his  sifter's  benefit  : 

"  Come,  Karine,  look  at  this  young  man,  and  tell  him 
whether  he  must  go  with  me  to  hunt  the  wicked  one  f  " 

So  it  is  that  the  Daleearlian  peasant  calls  the  bear. 
whose    name    be  is   cslremety  reluctant  to  pr 
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Kariao  hid  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  spoke  to  her 
brother  with  great  vivacity, 

"Speak  in  Swedish,  since  you  know  Swedish,"  eaid 
Christian,  who  wanted  to  understand  the  practices  of  the 
seeresa.  "I  beg  you,  good  mother,  to  tell  me  what  I 
aai  to  do." 

The  seeresa  closed  her  eyes  with  a  sort  of  obstinacy, 
and  said  : 

"You  are  not  he  I  was  dreaming  about,  or  else  you 
have  forgotten  the  language  of  your  cradle.  Leave  me, 
both  of  you,  you  aad  your  shadow  ;  I  will  not  speak  ; 
I  have  sworn  never  to  tell  what  I  know." 

"  Have  patience,"  said  the  danneman  to  Christian, 
"  She  is  always  so  at  first.  Beg  her  mildly,  and  she  wiU 
tell  yonr  fortune." 

Christian  renewed  his  petition,  and  the  seeress,  still 
concealing  her  eyes  with  her  pale  hands,  and  assuming 
a  poetic  style  which  seemed  learned  by  heart,  at  last 

"  The  ravenous  one  howls  on  the  heath,  bis  supports 
fail  him  ;  he  rushes  forth  I — he  rushes  towards  the  east, 
through  a  valley  full  of  poisons,  of  peat,  and  of  mud." 

'''Does  that  mean  that  he  will  escape  us?"  said  the 
danneman,  who  listened  religiously  to  his  sister. 

"I  see  them  walking  through  noisome  torrents,"  she 
resumed,  "the  perjurers  and  the  murderers  I  Do  you 
■understand  that?     Do  you  know  what  I  mean  to  eayf" 

"  No,  1  don't  understand  it  at  aU,"  replied  Christian, 
who  recognized  a  refrain  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
songs  of  the  Voluspa,  and  who  thought  that  he  also  reo 
ognized  the  voice  heard  among  the  bouldera  of  istollborg. 

"  Do  not  interrupt  her,"  aaid  the  danneman.  "  Go 
on,  Karine  ;  we  are  listening." 

"  I  saw  the  fire  burning  in  the  hall  of  the  rich,  but  he- 
fore  the  door  stood  death." 

"Do  you  mean  that  for  this  young  man?"  inquired 
the  danneman. 

Without  seeming  to  hear  him,  she  continued  : 

*'  One  day,  in  a  field,  I  gave  my  garments  to  two 
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woollen  maa  ;  when  they  were  clothed  they  resembled 
heroes  :   the  naked  man  is  timid." 

"  There,  you  see  !"  cried  Bœtsoi,  looking  at  Christian 
with  an  air  of  simple  triaiaph  ;  "  now,  I  hope,  she  îb 
Bpeaking  clearly." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Of  couree  I  think  so.  She  recammenda  you  to  be 
well  clothed  and  well  armed." 

"  That  is  certainly  good  advice,  but  is  that  all?' 

"  Listen,  listen  !  she  is  going  to  apeak  again,"  said  the 
dntineman. 

The  seeress  resumed  : 

"  The  fool  thinks  ha  will  live  forever  if  he  avoids  the 
combat  ;  but  even  age  will  not  give  him  peace  :  tha 
destroyer  comes  with  his  spear.  Do  you  undttratand  f  Do 
you  knoto  lehat  I  mean  to  say  T  " 

"  Yea,  yes,  Karine  1  "  cried  the  danneman,  now  quite 
eatisfled,  "  You  have  spoken  well,  and  now  you  can  go 
to  sleep  again  ;  the  children  will  watch  over  you,  and 
you  shiiU  not  be  troubled  agaiu." 

"  Leave  me  then,"  said  Karine  ;  "  now,  the  vala  fall» 
into  (he  night." 

!She  hill  her  face  In  the  bedding,  and  her  thin  body 
eeemed  to  sink  and  disappear  in  her  mattress  of  eider- 
down, a  rich  present  which  had  been  made  her  by  the 
danneman,  who  regarded  her  witli  the  utmost  veneration. 

"  I  hope  you  are  contented,"  he  said  to  Christian,  as 
lie  took  a  long  cord  from  a  corner  of  the  room  ;  "  the 
predictioQ  is  good." 

"  Yes,  very  good,"  replied  Christian.  "Thia  time,  I 
understood.  Prudent  people  gain  nothing  by  hiding 
themselves  ;  the  beat  way  is  to  march  straight  on  the 
enemy.  Well  then,  forward,  my  dear  hoat  I  But  what 
are  you  doing  with  that  cord?" 

"  Give  me  your  arm,"  replied  the  danneman. 

Ha  began  to  roll  the  cord  carefully  around  Christian's 
left  arm. 

"  That  will  be  enough  to  amuse  the  wicked  one,"  he 
eaid  ;  "  while  he  haa  this  arm  in  his  claws,  with  your 
other  hand  you  wOl  rip  open  his  belly  with  thia  spear 
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But  I  will  esptain  what  you  must  do  as  we  go  along, 
You  are  ready  ;  let  ub  start." 

"  Well,"  cried  the  officers,  who  were  awaiting  Christian 
in  tbe  vestibule  ;  "ehaU  we  have  good  luck?" 

"For  Eoy  part,"  said  Christian,  "it  seems  that  I  am 
ÎDvulaerable  ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  bear  woa't  be  so  well 
oS'.     The  seeress  said  that  he  would  fly  to  the  east," 

"  So,  no,"  replied  the  danaeman,  whoae  serious  aud 
confident  mauner  forbade  any  joking;  "it  was  said  that 
tho  ravenous  one  woaM  rush  towards  the  east,  bul  not 
that  he  woidd  not  be  killed.     Forward  !" 

Before  following  Christian  to  the  hunt,  we  will  return, 
for  some  njoiaenta,  to  Ihe  chateau  de  Waldcmora,  whence 
the  baroQ  had  started  with  all  his  able~bodi«d  male  guests, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  trkckers,  immediately  afïer 

The  place  towards  which  this  seignorial  battue  pro- 
ceeded, was  much  lower  down  on  the  mountain  than  the 
danneraaD's  cottage.  It  was  qnite  accessible  to  the 
ladies,  who  all  went,  some  with  the  resolution  of  seeing 
tbe  buar-hunt  as  near  as  poisibte,  and  others,  luaa  cour- 
ageous, promising  themselves  that  they  would  not  venture 
further  than  to  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Olga,  who  was 
eager  to  show  the  baroa  that  she  was  interested  in  his 
ppowesa,  was  among  the  former.  Margaret,  who  did 
not  care  ut  all  for  the  baron's  prowess,  and  Mademoiselle 
Martina  Akcrstrom,  the  daughter  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  and  tbe  fiancée  of  Lieutetwint  Osbum — an  excellent 
young  girl,  rather  too  high  colored  for  beanty,  but  agree- 
«ble,  afieetiouate,  and  sincere,  whom  Maigret  preferred 
to  any  of  her  other  new  acquaintanees —  were  among  the 
latter.  We  may  aa  well  state,  in  passing,  that  Minister 
Miekefson,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  reluilEng  the 
Btory  of  Baronees  Hilda,  had  died  long  ago,  after  rashly 
quarrelling,  it  was  asserted,  with  Baron  Olans.  His 
successor  was  a  veiy  respectable  man,  and  although  his 
living  was  in  the  gift  of  the  châtelain,  as  was  the  right 
of  certain  fiefe,  he  showed  grea*  dignity  and  independence 
in  bis  relations  with  the  Snow  Man,  Perhaps  the  baron 
had  found  out  that  it  was  more  to  his  advantage  to  be  oa 
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good  terms  with  a  good  man,  tlian  to  have  to  cater  to 
(he  bad  passious  of  a  daugeroua  friead.  He  treated  him 
ivilh  great  respect,  und  the  pastor  often  appealed  to  liim 
in  behalf  of  ihe  feeble  and  poor,  without  irritating  bim  by 
his  frankness. 

On  the  whole,  there  was  a  lack  of  exciteiaent  in  the 
baron's  hunt.  No  oae  believed  that  they  would  find  any 
bears  so  near  the  chateau,  especially  after  several^  days 
of  revelry  and  feasting.  The  bear  is  naturally  shy  and 
sulky.  Ue  has  no  liking  either  for  orchestral  music  or 
the  play  of  fireworks;  and  the  whisper  passed  around 
from  one  to  the  other,  that  if  they  should  happen  to  and 
one,  it  would  surely  be  a.  tame  bear  and  a  capital  dancer, 
who  woold  come  of  his  own  accord  to  give  hïa  paw  to 
the  châtelain.  The  weather,  however,  was  magaifleent  ; 
the  roads  through  the  forest  were  practicable,  and  no  one 
failed  to  be  upon  the  spot,  even  the  old  people,  who 
drove  to  &  very  comfortable  rustic  pavilion,  where  break- 
fast and  dinner  were  to  be  served,  whether  the  huatera 
killed  bears  or  hares. 

When  the  chateau  was  about  deserted,  Johaa,  after 
sendiug  offon  various  pretences  the  servants  of  whom  he 
did  not  feel  sure,  proceeded  to  exercise  Ihe  duties  of  tha 
inquisitor,  which  he  had  boasted  he  would  carry  through 
Buccessfuily.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  liis  day,  as  ha 
noted  down  all  that  occurred,  hour  by  hour,  with  the 
greatest  precision  ; 

"Wne  o'clock. — The  Jiaiian  yelling  with  hunger  and 
thirst.     Had  him  silenced — that  was  easily  managed. 

''  No  oae  at  Stollborg  but  Stonson,  the  lawyer,  and 
his  little  valet  — Ulph,  the  drunkard,  is  oot  worth  men- 
tiouing.  Christian  Waldo  has  disappeared,  unless  he  la 
ill,  and  in  bed.  The  lawyer,  who  shares  his  room  with 
hira,  won't  admit  any  oae  ;  I  begia  to  have  my  doubta 
about  him. 

"  jfflJt  o'clock. — The  capiat»  sends  to  inquire  if  it  ia 
not  time  to  act.  Not  yet.  The  Itahan  has  still  too 
much  strength.  Christian  Waldo  is  decidedly  absent. 
I  weul  into  the  famous  bear-room,  aad  found  the  lawyer 
at  work.     He  eays  that  he  don't  know  where  the  maa 
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with  the  marionettes  haa  gone.     I  saw  the  baggage  of 
the  latter.     He  is  not  far. 

"■Eleven o'clock.  —  I  have ud earthed  Christiun  Walilo'a 
valet  in  the  stables  of  the  new  chateau,  and  have  made 
him  talk.  He  knows  his  master's  real  name  ;  Diilac. 
He  must  be  French,  then,  and  not  Italian,  A  more  in- 
teresting discovery  due  to  this  Puffo  is,  that  there  are 
two  Waldos  here  instead  of  one.  Puffo  did  not  work 
the  marionettes  last  evening,  and  the  Waldo  who  talked 
to  me  (the  man  with  the  wine-colored  birtli-mark)  told 
me  a  dozen  lies.  Fuffo  does  not  know  who  his  assistant 
could  have  been.  For  his  part,  he  was  drunk  and  asleep. 
He  cannot  imagioe,  he  says,  who  could  have  replaced 
him.  I  had  some  idea  of  scndiog  him  to  the  captain, 
but  felt  pretty  well  satisfied  that  what  ho  said  was  true. 
I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  him.     He  may  be  useful. 

"This  second  Waldo  must  be  the  false  Goefle.  So, 
if  we  don't  let  them  know  that  they  are  suspected,  we 
can  seize  them  botJi  to-night.  I  thought  old  Stenson 
seemed  rather  anxious,  and  told  him  that  he  would  be 
left  undi  turbed.  In  any  event,  he  must  be  reassured, 
so  ti  al  he  may  not  escape  us. 

Noon  — 1  have  it  all  :  the  secret  proof  which  I  send 
yon  and  the  disclosures  of  the  Italian,  which  are  as 
loUows .  (He  did  not  make  the  least  resistance  ;  the 
mere  sight  of  our  chamber  of  rosea  rendered  him  demon- 
strative.) 

"  Christian  Waldo  is  reaUy  he  whom  you  are  seeking. 
He  is  handsome  and  well-made  ;  his  description  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  appearance  of  the  false  Christian 
Waldo.  The  Italian  does  not  know  anytliiug  about  the 
man  with  the  birth-mark. 

"The  famous  proof,  which  I  procure  you  gratis,  was 
hidden  between  two  stones,  behind  the  hogar,  in  a  very 
well-cliosen  place,  which  I  will  show  you.  I  went  to  get 
it  myself,  and  I  send  it  to  you  without  knowing  what  its 
value  may  be.  You  can  judge  about  that.  I  have  sent 
M.  Italian  some  breakfast;  his  real  name  is  Guido 
Massarelli. 

"  Do  not  be  in  any  haste  to  leave  the  chase,  an<1  show 
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tD  if  the  papers  I  semi  should  rcftlly  bo  1 
of  importance.  These  luountebanlts  are  uadoubteiUj  in 
league  witb  Guido,  but  as  tbey  bave  not  been  able  to 
commuuicate  wilL  him  since  yesterday,  wo  bave  them  all 
iu  our  power.  Guido  offers  to  turn  against  them,  but  I 
do  not  trust  him.  If  the  whole  thing  ia  merely  a  mys- 
tificatiga  to  get  money  out  of  you,  we  will  pay  ia  another  , 
manner  than  they  expect,  and  will  pay  dear  I  " 

Having  closed  his  bulletin,  Johan  tied  it  to  the  port* 
folio  which  Guido  had  been  forced  to  deliver  up,  and   ' 
sent  it,  carefully  sealed,  and  by  the  surest  of  his  mcsseu* 
gors,  to  the  baron's  address  at  the  rendezvous  of  the  bunt. 

XIII. 

"VIT  HI  LE  this  despatch  is  speeding  after  the  baron,  we 
*  *  ^all  take  the  liberty  of  proceeding  ourselves  to 
Btetsoi's  chalet,  where  the  brave  danueman  wanted  to 
carry  Christian  off  witb  him  with  no  other  arras  tha 
cord  and  an  iron-shod  stick. 

"  Wait  !  "  cried  the  major  ;  "  our  friend  must 
equipped  and  armed.  Your  boar-spear  is  not  lo  be  des- 
pised, Master  Joe,  but  a  good  Norwegian  cutlass  will  do 
more  execution,  and  a  good  gun  will  not  be  superfluous.' 

Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  major  and  the  lieuTes- 
ant,  Christian  put  on  a  reindeer  skin  coat  utid  i'clt  boots, 
the  latter  without  either  soles  or  seams,  and  having  the 
advantage  of  never  slipping  on  the  ice,  and  of  boinji  im- 
penetrable to  the  cold.  Then,  after  arming  and  supplying 
him  with  powder  and  balls,  Christian's  friends  put  a  fur 
cap  on  bis  bead,  and  proceeded  to  draw  lots  for  their 
places  in  the  hunt. 

"  I  have  number  1  I  "  cried  the  major,  in  great  exulta- 
tion 1  "  so  it  ia  I  who  am  to  yield  my  place  to  Christian, 
and  to  take  my  stand  a  hundred  steps  behind  him  ;  tho 
licoleuant  will  be  on  my  left,  and  the  corporal  on  my 
right,  ut  a  distance,  abo,  uf  a  hundred  steps  on  each  side. 
Now  thiiu,  Kliirl,  and  count  your  stups  ;  when  you  have 
counted  a  huudreil,  uiiiko  us  ii  sign,  and  wo  will  Ibllow." 
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ETcrything  being  thus  regulated,  the  dauQeiiian  and 
;an  the  march,  and  the  others  tblloweJ,  ob- 
BervÎQg  the  distances  agreed  upon.  Christian  was  aston- 
ished to  see  them  adopt  this  order  of  battle  from  the  very 
moment  of  departure. 

"  Is  the  bear  30  near,"  he  asked  of  his  guide,  "  that  we 
Bbould  not  have  time  enough  ten  times  over  to  take  our 
proper  positions  on  approaching  his  den?" 

"  The  Tnicked  one  ia  very  near,"  replied  the  danneraan. 
"  No  one  of  them  has  ever  taken  up  hia  winter  quarters 
before,  so  near  my  house.  I  was  so  far  from  suspecting 
his  presoQCe,  that  I  have  passed  a  dozen  times  almost 
over  his  hole,  without  supposing  that  1  had  such  a  hand- 
aome  neighbor." 

"  Our  bear  is  handsome,  theu?  " 

"  He  is  one  of  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen.  But  begin 
and  taHc  low  ;  he  has  very  good  ears,  and,  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  will  hear  every  word  we  say," 

'•'•  Were  not  your  daughters  alarmed  at  having  such  a 
nei^ghbor^"  sakl  Christian,  approaching  the  dauDeman, 
and  lowering  his  voice  to  please  him,  though  his  appre- 
hensions seemed  to  him  exaggerated. 

At  this  question,  Joe  Bœtsoi  drew  himself  up  stiffly, 
straightened  his  large  head  between  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  at  Christian  askance. 

"j9e7T  Christian,  my  daughters  are  honest  girls,"  ha 
aaid,  dryly.  ^ 

"Pray  have  I  intimated  anything  to  the  contrary, 
Herr  Boslaoi?"  said  Christian,  feeling  very  much  sur- 
prised. 

"Don't  you  know,"  replied  the  dauaemun,  making  an 
efibrt  to  pronounce  the  name  which  be  disliked  so  much, 
"  don't  you  know  that  the  hear  can  do  no  barm  to  u  vir- 
gin, aod  that  consequently  an  honest  girl  can  go  aud 
snatch  her  kid  or  her  Ismb  from  his  very  claws,  without 
any  danger?" 

"Pardon,  Monsieur  Danaeman,  I  did  not  know  it; 
I  am  a  stranger,  and  I  see  that  we  can  learn  something 
new  every  day.     But  are  you  quite  sure  that  the  beat 
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a  respect  for  chastity?     Would  you  allow  o 
of  your  daughters  to  accompany  you  at  this  moment?" 

"  No  I  women  can't  keep  their  tongues  from  waggingj 
and  their  chattering  gives  notice  to  the  ganae.     That  i; 
why  neither  giria  nor  wonoen  should  ever  go  to  a  hunt." 

"And  if  you  should  happen  to  see  the  bear  pursuing   \ 
your  dauglitera  would  you  not  be  alarmed  ?     Would  you 
not  shoot  it?" 

'^I  would  shoot  it  for  the  sake  of  getting  its  skin,  but 
J  should  not  he  uneasy  about  my  daughters.  I  tell  you 
I  am  sure  of  their  conduct." 

"But  your  sister,  the   sibyl,  she,  without  doubt,  has    I 
been  married?" 

"Married?"  said  the  danneman,  throwing  back  his 
head  disdainfully. 

He  resumed,  with  a  sigh  : 

"Whelher  married  or  not,  Karine  is  not  afraid  of 
wicked  tongues." 

"Do  wicked  tongues  come  to  torment  you  even  here,. 
Master  Joe?  I  should  have  thought,  in  this  wilder-  ( 
ness — " 

The  danneman  shrugged  liia  shoulders,  and  looked  dis- 
contented, but  did  not  reply. 

"Have  I  displeased  you  again  without  knowing  it?" 
asked  Christian,  afler  a  few  seconds. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  danneman,  "and,  as  it  is  not 
well  to  go  together  where  we  are  going  with  something 
on  your  heart,  I  will  speak  out.  Why  did  you  ask  me 
whelher  Karine  was  afraid  of  the  bear?  I  will  cot  taka 
another  step  until  I  know  whether  you  are  thinking  any- 
thing evil  either  of  her  or  of  me." 

Christian  found  it  difheult  to  reply  to  this  direct  appeal 
to  hia  sincerity,  made,  as  it  was,  with  a  sort  of  grand 
simplicity,  recalling  the  manners  of  early  ages.  The 
ieeiing  of  curiosity  which  had  led  him  to  question  Bœtsoi  ' 
about  Karine  had  its  origin  in  mysterious  causes  in  bis 
own  heart,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  explain. 
He  thought  to  make  matters  right  by  correcting  Bœlsoi'a 
error  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"  Master   Joe,"    he   said,     "  I  did   not   ask  whether 
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your  aiater  wae  afraid  of  the  bear,  but  whether  ahe  had 
been  mari'ied,  and  I  do  uot  see  aujthing  offensive  in  my 

The  peasant  looked  at  him  again,  and  with  such  a 
keen,  searching  glance,  that  ho  felt  quite  coafnsed. 

"Your  question  does  Dot  offend  me,"  he  said,  "if 
you  can  swear  that  you  did  not  listen  to  any  wicked 
gossip  about  my  family  before  coming  to  my  house." 

Cliristittn,  remembering  what  the  major  had  said, 
Levitated  to  reply,  and  Bœtsoi  resumed  : 

"Come,  come!  why  should  you  lie?  You  have  no 
reasons  for  being  my  enemy,  and  you  can  tell  mo  freely 
all  you  havo  heard  about  the  child  of  the  lake." 

"The  child  of  the  lake?"  cried  Chriatian.  "Who 
is  the  child  of  the  lake  ?  " 

"  If  you  do  not  know,  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you." 

"Yea,  yesl"  Christian  rejoined;  "I  know — I  think 
1  know.  Speak  to  me  as  to  a  friend,  Master  Joe.  la 
the  child  of  the  lake  Karine'a  son?" 

"No,"  replied  the  daaneman,  hia  face  lighting  up 
with  a  singular  cspreasion  of  enthusiasm  ;  "it  belonged 
to  her,  indeed,  but  it  was  not  conceived  and  horn  like 
other  children.  Eariae  was  unfortunate,  as  happens 
to  girls  who  learn  things  above  their  condition,  and  who 
read  in  the  hooka  of  a  religion  that  we  ought  no  longer 
lo  understand  ;  but  she  was  not  wicked,  as  people  say. 
I  was  deceived  about  it  myself  as  well  as  the  rest,  I  who 
am  speaking  to  you!  There  was  a  time — I  was  still 
very  young  in  those  daya — when  I  wanted  to  put  a 
bullet  through  the  head  of  a  man  of  wliom  Kurine 
talked  too  much  in  her  dreama  ;  hut  slie  swore  to  our 
mother  and  to  me  lliat  she  hated  that  man.  She  swore 
it  on  the  Bible,  and  we  could  not  doubt  her  word  aller 
that.  The  child  was  suckled  on  the  mountain  by  a  tame 
doe.  that  followed  Kariue  like  a  kid.  She  lived  aloue 
with  him  for  more  than  a  year,  in  a  different  house  from 
ours,  much  higher  than  the  one  you  have  seen.  When 
the  child  was  weaned  we  took  him  into  our  house,  and 
loued  him.  He  was  growing  np,  he  talked,  and  he  was 
beautiful;  but,  one  day,  he  departed  as  he  had  come. 
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ana  Karine  wept  so  much  that  her  mind  flew  away  afïef  I 
him,  and  never  returned.  There  is  a  great  myatery  in  aH   [ 
this.     Don't  every  oaa  know  that  there  are  women  who 
bring  children  into  the  world  merely   by  uttering  some 
ibrm  of  speech,  just  as  they  conceive  Ihem  by  breath- 
'v:.^  the  &\r  of  the  lakes  when  the  trolb  have  set  it  ia 
motion?    Karine  lived  too  much  do^¥^l  yonder,  and  every 
one  knows  that  there  are  wieked  spirits  iu  the  lake  of 
Watdemora.     Enough  said.     It  is  the  secret  of  God  and 
of  the  waters.     No  one  must  think  evil  of  Karine,     Sho 
does  no  work,  she  renders  no  service  that  ia  seet 
is  useful  in  a  house  \    but   she    is   one  of  those  who,  I 
by  their  learning  and  their  songs,  bring  happines 
families.     She  sees  what  others  do  not  see,  and  what  she  ] 
unuounces   happens   in   one  way  or    another.     That   i 
enough,  I  teU  you,  for  here  we  are  close  to  the  wieked  \ 
one's  den,  and  now  we  must  tbink  of  nothing  but  him. 
Listen  to  what  I  say,  and  then  not  a  word  more,  not  a  I 
single  one,  far  your  life." 

''Even  if  it  should  cost  me  my  life,"  said  Christian, 
agitated  and  struck  by  the  mysterious  narrative   of  tha  I 
danneman,    "you   must    tell  ate  more  about  that   child    ' 
which  was  brought  up  in  your  house.     Did  he  not  have 
something  pecnhar  about  his  fingers?" 

The  dann^man's  face  turned  a  fiery  red,  in  spita  of  tha 

"■J  have  told  you,"  he  replied,  in  an  irritated  tone,  "all 
that  I  intend  to.  If  it  is  to  insult  me,  and  1o  deft 
the  honor  of  my  family,  that  you  have  come  to  eat 
bread  and  kill  my  game,  look  out  for  yourself,  or  give 
up  going  to  the  bunt,  lierr  Christian  ;  for,  as  true  as  my 
name  is  Bcctsoi,  I  will  leave  you  alone  with  the  vjicked 

" Master  Bœfsoi,"  replied  Christian,  calmly,  "I am  not 
80  much  alarmed  by  your  threat,  as  grieved  at  the  ide* 
of  having  wounded  you.  You  can  leave  me  aloae  with  ■ 
the  wicked  one,  if  you  choose.  I  will  try  to  be  mora  i 
wieked  than  he  ;  but  do  not,  I  implore  you,  carry  away 
a  bad  opinion  of  me.  We  will  resume  this  conversation» 
I  hope,  and  you  will  acknowledge  then,  that  the  thought    I 
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of  outraging  the  honor  of  your  family  could  never  have 
euiered  my  mind." 

"Very  good,"  replied  the  danneman,  "let  ua  talk,  then, 
of  the  taicked  one.  Either  he  will  fly  with  all  speed 
before  we  have  reached  hia  dea,  and  in  that  case  you 
must  fire  upon  him,  or  be  will  make  up  his  mind  to  flgltt, 
and  win  rise  ou  his  hind  legs.  You  know  where  (lie  place 
is  for  tlie  heart  ;  and,  if  you  do  not  reach  it  with  this  good 
knile.  it  can  only  be  becaueo  your  hand  tremliles.  There 
is  only  one  tbiog  to  bo  careful  about:  do  not  let  him 
disarm  your  right  hand  before  seiïing  your  left  arm,  lor 
he  cao  see  weapons  plainly  enough,  and  lie  has  more 
sense  than  you  suppose.  Cro  up  to  him,  then,  coolly  and 
quietly,  without  being  in  any  huny.  As  long  as  the 
wicked  one  is  not  wounded,  he  is  not  insolent,  and  he  don't 
well  know  what  he  wants  to  do.  For  my  part,  I  usually 
talk  to  him,  luid  promise  that  X  will  not  do  him  any  harm  ; 
to  lie  to  a  beast  is  not  to  lie.  I  advise  you,  then,  to  talk 
to  him  pleasantly.  He  has  sense  enough  to  see  that  he 
is  being  flattered,  but  not  enough  to  see  that  he  is  being 
deceived.  Aod  now,  wait  until  I  see  whether  tliose  gen- 
tlomcQ  have  posted  themselves  as  they  ought  around  the 
den,  for,  if  the  heast  escapes  us,  he  must  not  escape  them., 
I  will  return  in  five  minutes." 

Cliristian  remained  alone  in  a  strange  scene.  Since 
leaving  the  chalet,  he  had  come  with  his  guide  through 
the  depths  of  a  magniScent  forest,  covering  with  ita 
great  green  waves  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  Tbo 
profusion  of  fine  trees  in  these  regions,  and  the  dilficulty 
of  transporting  them  elsewhere  for  manufactnring  pup- 
poses,  have  occasioned  the  contemptuous,  and  one  might 
almost  say  impious,  prodigality  with  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  treat  these  noble  children  of  the 
wilderness.  To  make  the  smallest  tool,  the  most  insig- 
nificant plaything  (the  Dalecarliaa  herdsman,  like  the 
Swiss,  is  very  skili'ul  in  cutting  and  carving  resmous 
wood),  they  sacrifice  without  regret  a  giant  of  verdure, 
and  often,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  felling  it, 
set  fire  to  the  roots  ;  so  much  the  worse  for  them,  if  the 
flames  spread   and  devour    whole    forests  !     In    many 
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plates  battalions  of  black  monsters  can  be  seen  risingi 
over  the  snow,  or,  in  summer,  over  plains  of  cinders.. 
These  are  the  charred  trucks  that  no  longer  aSbrd  a,] 
refuge  to  any  animal,  and  which  are  the  abode  of  silence  1 
and  of  the  immobility  of  death.*  Hunters  in  Russia  are-j 
shocked  to  find,  in  the  splendid  forests  of  that  country,  the 
same  recklessness  and  the  same  profanations. 

The  forest  in  which  Christian  now  waa,  had  neither 
beet)  burned  nor  felled,  and  it  was  not  so  painful,  ther»- 
lore,  to  mark  its  decay.  What  you  beheld  was  a  grand 
desolation,  a  sublime  destruction,  due  exclusiTely  to 
natural  causes  :  the  old  age  of  the  trees,  the  sinking  of 
the  ground,  the  passage  of  etorma.  It  was  like  some 
primeval  forest  caught  between  the  wandering  ico-fielda 
of  polar  seaa.  Great  pines,  shaltered  and  withered, 
rested  upon  their  neighbors,  still  green  and  erect,  but 
whose  tops  or  principal  branches  they  had  broken  by 
their  fall.  Enormous  rocka  had  rolled  over  declivitjes, 
dragging  with  them  innumerable  plants,  that  bad  either 
continued  to  live,  broken  and  twisted  as  they  wore,  or 
had  been  replaced  by  a  new  growth  springing  up  over 
the  ruin  beneath.  Several  years  must  have  elapsed  sinco 
this  catastrophe,  the  result  of  some  deluge,  for  young 
birch-trees  were  growing  npon  heights  which  were  noth- 
ing more  than  masses  of  debris  and  land-alips.  With 
the  slightest  breath  of  wind,  these  trees,  which  were 
already  beautiful,  balanced  to  and  fro  the  icicles  sus- 
pended from  their  light  and  pendant  branches,  with  a 
quick,  clicking  sound,  like  that  of  water  flowing  over 

This  savage  region  was  sublime.  A  thousand  feet 
beneath  him,  Christian  beheld  the  torrent  of  the  abyss 
(the  iij,  or  strœm,  as  all  atreams  of  water  are  called), 
and  was  astonished  to  find  that  it  had  precisely  the  same 
colors  and  the  same  undulations  as  if  it  had  not  been 
frozen.  At  this  distance  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  a  deaf  man  to  know  that  it  was  not  dashing  forward, 
roaring  and  tumultuoua  ;  the  eye  was  completely( 
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by  ita  dark  metallic  lint,  covered  with  enormous  eddies, 
llittt  looked  lilîo  foam.  But  for  Cliristian,  whose  enr 
wouid  hftve  caught  the  eliglitest  sound  asceuding  from 
the  ravine,  nothing  could  have  seemed  stranger  than  the 
contrast  between  the  apparent  agitation  of  tliia  impetu- 
ous torrent  and  ita  absobite  silence.  N'otbing  in  the 
world  resemhles  death  so  mach  as  a  world  thus  petrified 
bj  winter.  Hence,  the  slightest  sign  of  life  in  this  mo- 
tionbsa  picture,  a  footprint  upon  the  snow,  the  short 
and  stealthy  Sight  of  a  little  bird,  is  greeted  with  sur- 
prise, and  this  surprise  becomes  almost  terror  when  an 
elk  or  doe  flees  before  you,  with  rapid,  resounding 
steps,  suddenly  awakening  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the 
solitude. 

However,  Christiau  was  thinking  just  now,  not  of  ad- 
miring nature,  but  of  preparing  for  his  light  with  the 
wicked  one.  His  soul  was  oppressed  by  a  moat  sad  and 
terrible  thought.  The  danneraan's  strange  narrative, 
which  he  bad  found  almost  incomprehensible  at  firat, 
thanka  to  bis  incorrect  language  and  superslitioua  ideaa, 
was  begiuniag  to  acquire  a  painful  signifir^ance.  This 
rustic  sibyl,  seduced  by  the  troll  of  the  lake,  this  myste- 
rious cbild  brought  up  in  the  danneman's  chalet,  and 
which  bad  disappeared  when  three  or  four  years  old, 
those  inexphcable  intuitions  that  had  come  to  him  dur- 
ing the  morning  meal,  and  which,  perhaps,  were  merely 
reminiscences  suddenly  awakened  — 

"Yes,"  he  aaid,  "  now  agaiu,  the  recollection,  or  the 
delusion,  returns  to  me.  The  three  lost  cows  —  twenty 
years  ago — the  gun-ahot  that  stopped  the  fourth.  It 
seems  to  rae  that  1  can  hear  now  that  fatal  shot  ;  it  seema 
to  mo  chat  I  can  see  the  poor  beast  fall,  and  that  I  feel 
again  the  senaation  of  grief  and  regret  which  I  then  ex- 
perienced, and  which  waa  perhapa  my  first  emotion,  the 
awakening  within  me  of  the  life  of  aentiment.  Great 
God  I  I  feel  aa  if  a  whole  forgotten  world  were  rean- 
imated, and  rising  before  me.  Was  it  not  yonder,  at  the 
turn  of  that  rock,  at  the  edge  of  that  red-colored  preci- 
pice, that  the  scene  passed  ?  It  muat  bave  been  there. 
Has  mysoul  visited  this  plaue  in  some  anterior  existencOt 
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or  have  I  myself  been  here?  And,  in  the  latter 
who  caD  my  father  be?  Who  is  that  man,  whom  the 
danneman  came  near  killing  before  his  suspicione  had 
been  lulled  to  sleep  by  superstition  ?  Why  did  the  sibyl 
—  my  mother,  perhaps — why  did  she  shudder  when  she 
touched  my  ikigersî  She  was  in  a  bofI  of  trance,  slie 
had  not  looked  into  my  face  ;  but  ahe  eaid  I  wna  the 
Ijaron  !  And  just  now,  when  I  asked  the  danneman  if 
Ihe  child  had  not  some  peculiar  mark  about  his  hands, 
did  not  his  anger  and  grief  prove  that  lie  had  observed  and 
understood  this  hereditary  sign,  more  apparent,  probably, 
in  the  child  than  it  now  is  in  the  man? 

"  Besides,  even  if  he  had  noticed  it  in  me  to-day,  he 
would  have  been  far  enough  from  drawing  any  com- 
parison. The  idea  of  trying  to  recognize  me  did  not 
even  occur  to  him.  In  his  eyes,  I  was  merely  a  curious 
and  jeering  stranger,  questioning  him  about  the  secret 
of  hia  family,  and  that  secret  is  his  shame.  He  prefers 
to  turn  it  into  a  legend,  a  fairy  story.  He  is  offecded  if 
you  doubt  the  marvels  be  describes  ;  be  gets  angry  if 
you  suggest  that  the  child's  fingers  were  like  those  of 
Baron  Olaus,  It  is  only  the  truth,  they  say,  that  offends, 
And  that  truth  I  have  divined.  Poor  Karine,  how  ter^ 
rifled  she  was  when  she  took  me  for  her  seducer  I 

"Her  seducer!  who  knows?  This  man,  hated  and 
despised  by  all,  may  have  done  her  violence.  She  would 
naturally  have  concealed  her  misfortune,  she  would  havo 
made  the  most  of  the  beJief  of  her  family  in  evil  spirits, 
to  prevent  her  young  brother,  the  danneman,  from  ax- 
posing  himself  to  danger,  by  seeking  to  revenge  her  upon 
a  too  powerful  enemy.  Poor  woman  1  Yes,  certainly, 
she  hates  him,  she  fears  him  still  !  She  has  became  a 
seeress  since  her  disaster — that  is,  mad  I  She  must  have 
received  a  sort  of  education,  since  she  knows  by  heart  the 
ancient  poems  of  her  country,  and  in  her  esaltalion  sha 
draws  from  her  confused  recollection  of  these  tragic  songa, 
gloomy  threats  and  words  of  hatred.  At  any  rate,  whether 
I  am  deceiving  myself,  or  am  drawing  a  logical  deduction 
from  facta,  I  believe  it  is  the  hand  of  God  that  has  led 
me  back  to  the  hut  from  which  I  was  carried  off — why, 
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ftnd  by  whom?  Was  it  the  daonemau,  tho  intrepid  trav- 
eller, who  bore  me  far  away,  to  remove  from  Lia  sistor'a 
eyes  the  living  imago  of  her  remoraa,  or  from  his  family 
tie  sign  of  their  ahame?  Or  should  I  rather  buliove  ia 
llic  jealonsy  of  the  wife  of  Olaue,  according  to  the  major'tt 
tiieory  ?  " 

AU  iheae  thoughta  rushed  through  Christian's  mind, 
overwhelming  him  with  grief  and  agony.  The  idea  of 
heiug  the  sou  of  Baron  Olaus  only  redoubled  his  aversion 
for  him.  Uuder  such  oircumstancea  he  could  only  regard 
him  as  the  enemy  of  his  mother's  honor  and  repose. 

"  Or  again,"  ho  continued,  "  who  knows  if  it  was  not 
be  himself  who  had  me  kidnapped,  to  avoid  fulijlling  some 
promise  made  to  his  victim,  some  engagement  contracted 
towards  her?  Ah  I  if  it  were  so,  I  aiiould  remain  io 
this  uouotry.  Without  seeking  to  make  myself  known,  I 
would  go  into  service  with  the  danneman  ;  by  my  industry, 
my  devotion,  I  would  certainly  gain  bia  respect,  and  per- 
haps the  love  of  this  family  to  which  I  belong,  and  ihcu 
1  could  try  and  bi'ing  back  this  poor  seeress,  if  not  to  her 
right  mind,  at  least  to  a  state  of  tranquillity,  as  I  suo 
ceedad  formerly  in  calming  the  frenzy  of  my  dear  Sophia 
Gotfredi.  What  a  strange  destiny  ia  mine  !  To  be  thus 
condemned  to  have  two  mothers  driven  mad  by  despair  ! 
No  matter  ;  undeserved  as  this  punishment  is,  it  gives  me 
a  duty  to  perform,  and,  in  fultitliog  it,  I  may  be  led  to 
aome  myaterioua  recompense.  I  accept  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  me.  Karine  Bœtaoi  may  not  remember 
that  she  has  lost  her  child,  but  she  ahall  receive,  from  this 
lime,  the  care  and  prelection  of  a  son." 

At  this  moment  Christian  tliought  he  heard  some  one 
call.  He  looked  around,  and  on  every  side,  but  saw  no 
one.  The  danneman  had  told  him  to  wait  ;  be  was  to 
return  for  him  :  Christian  hesitated,  but,  atYer  a  second, 
a  cry  of  distress  made  bim  start  up,  seize  his  weapons, 
and  rush  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 

Scaliug  with  wonderful  agility  the  overthrown  trees 
and  fragments  of  debris  hardened  by  the  ice  and  inter- 
locked by  enormous  roots,  Christian,  without  knowing  it, 
came  out  at  twenty  steps  from  the  bear's  den.     The  ter* 


rible  animal  was  os  the  ground  between  him  asd  tliia 
cave,  licking  up  the  blond  w!iich  staioed  ihe  snow  around 
lier  bleeding  Hunks.  The  dunncman  was  at  the  opening 
of  the  den,  pale,  liis  hair  blown  by  the  wind  and  as  it 
were  standing  on  end,  and  without  any  weapon  at  all  in 
Ilia  hands.  Uis  boar-spear,  broken  in  the  side  of  the  bear, 
was  lying  near  the  animal,  and,  instead  of  thinking  of 
taking  hia  gun  from  his  shoulder-belt  to  finish  his  work, 
Btetsoi  seemed  fascinated  by  some  mysterioos  terror,  or 
enchained  by  some  inexplicable  prudence. 

As  soon  as  be  saw  Christian  he  made  signs  to  him, 
which  the  latter  did  not  comprehend  ;  he  guessed,  how- 
ever, that  be  was  not  to  sp)cuk,  and  took  aim  at  the  bear. 
Luckily,  before  pulling  the  trigger,  he  looked  again  at 
Joe  Bcetsoi,  who  ordered  him,  with  a  despairing  gesture,  la 
slop.  Christian,  imitating  his  pantomime,  asked  whether 
he  was  to  cut  the  creature's  throat,  in  silence  ;  and,  on 
receiving  a  sign  in  the  affirmative,  he  marched  straight 
up  to  the  bear,  who,  upon  her  side,  arose  erect  and  growl- 
ing, to  receive  him. 

"  Quick  !  quick  I  or  we  are  lost  I  "  cried  the  danaeniEm, 
who  had  taken  the  gun,  and  seemed  to  be  watching  some 
invisible  object  at  the  bottom  of  the  den. 

Christian  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice.  I'l'eaenting  his 
lefl  arm,  wrapped  in  a  cord,  to  the  rather  feeble  embracQ 
of  the  wounded  hear,  he  ripped  her  open  in  proper  style,  but 
without  thinking  that  she  might  fall  forward,  and  that  he 
ought  to  jump  quickly  aaide,  to  give  her  room.  Luckily, 
the  bear  fell  to  one  side,  dragging  Christian  with  her  to  tha 
ground  ;  but  her  formidable  claws,  contracted  in  the  death 
agony,  could  do  nothing  now  but  clutch  at  the  skirt  of  his 
coat.  Buried  in  the  snow,  and  nailed  down,  as  it  were, 
by  the  weight  and  claws  of  the  toiclced  one,  laid  upon  and 
thrust  into  the  edge  of  his  garment,  Christian  had  some 
diliîculty  in  getting  free,  and  he  leH  behind  him  a  con- 
sidérable portion  of  the  major's  reindeer>skin  coat,  but  he 
scarcely  thought  of  that  now.  The  danneman  waa  strug- 
gling with  other  eaemies.  He  had  just  fired  into  the  dark 
cave,  and  auothor  hear,  black,  and  of  quite  a  good  size, 
although  yuuug,  had  come  forward  to  meet  him,  with  a 
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ilireatening  air  ;  while  two  cubs,  about  the  size  of  two  strong 
whelps,  threw  themselves  betweea  his  legs,  with  no  olher 
intention,  it  ia  true,  than  that  of  flying,  but  in  auch  a  way 
as  to  make  it  dilRcult  for  htm  to  maintain  hiij  equilibrium. 
The  diinneman,  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  make  room 
lor  his  triple  prey  to  pass,  supported  himself  against  the 
trees,  whose  trunks  formed  a  sort  of  naturally  arched 
tntrauee  to  the  cave,  and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  young 
bear,  who  had  been  wounded  by  his  shot  ;  but,  shaken 
in  spite  of  himself  by  the  young  ones,  he  had  just  fallen, 
and  the  wounded  and  furious  animal  was  throwing  him- 


3  of  his  eye  t 
a  bead,  at  a  foot  a 


r  his  body,  and, 
3  prevent  them 


self  upon  him,  when  Christian,  s 
coolness,  put  a  ball  into  the  animal's 
that  of  the  man. 

"  Very  well  done  1  "  said  the  dar 
with  agility. 

Id  the  meanwhile  the  cubs  had  rui 
for  the  moment,  his  only  thought  n 
from  escaping. 

"  Stay  !  stay  1  "  said  Christian,  following  the  two  fugi- 
tives with  his  eye  ;  "  see  what  they  are  about  I  " 

In  fact  the  two  cubs  had  rushed  up  to  their  dead  mother, 
and  had  glided,  cowering,  under  her  bleeding  sides. 

"  It  is  only  fair,"  said  the  danneman,  rubbing  his  arm, 
which  the  black  bear  had  bruised  through  the  cord,  "  it  is 
uot  our  place  to  kill  them.  We  have  each  of  us  secured 
a  prize.  Call  your  comrades  ;  for  my  part,  I  am  too 
muck  blown,  and  then  I  have  had  a  fine  fright,  I  confess. 
That  was  a  narrow  escape  ;  and  without  you  — .  But 
call  them,  I  say.     I  will  talk  about  that  another  time." 

Christian  shouted  with  alt  the  strength  of  his  lungs  ;  and 
the  danneman,  still  trembling  a  little,  but  as  attentive  as 
ever,  reloaded  his  gun  qtiickly,  so  as  to  have  it  in  readi- 
ness in  case  the  cuba  should  abandon  their  mother's  body, 
and  attempt  to  fly  before  the  arrival  of  the  other  hantera. 

The  (iring  had  already  notified  the  latter  of  the  com- 
bat, and  they  soon  appeared,  coming  from  three  direc- 
tions. Larrsoa,  who  was  first,  shouted  victory  when  bo 
iaw  the  enormous  bear  lying  at  Christian's  feet. 

"  liook  out  !  stop  !  "  cried  Christian.     "  Our  bear  was 
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a  motlier  ;  slie  had  two  fine  young  ones.  I  intercede  for 
these  poor  orphans.     Take  them  living." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Larraon.  "  To  the  rescue,  com- 
rades !  here  are  some  pupils  for  us  to  bring  np," 

They  surrounded  the  corpse  of  the  she-bear,  and  raised 
it  cautiously  ;  for  even  Trhen  this  animal  seems  to  be 
dead  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  your  guard,  lost  it  should  be 
feigning.  They  had  some  difficulty  in  capturing  the  cubs, 
who  already  showed  their  claws  and  teeth,  but  they  were 
secured,  at  last,  and  carefully  bound  and  muzzled.  Thia 
accomplished,  they  had  leisure  to  admire  the  anaple  booty 
which  the  den  had  concealed,  and  regrets  were  half  ex- 
pressed, which  the  danneman  hastened  to  anticipate, 

"  You  must  pardon  me  (or  what  I  have  done,"  he  said 
to  the  two  young  officers.  "  I  had  strong  suspicions  that 
that  great  spotted  creature  was  a  mother  ;  did  I  tell  yoa 
she  was  spotted  ?  Oh,  I  saw  her  plainly,  but  I  could  not 
get  a  good  look  at  the  young  oses,  and,  as  furthe_/WencI, 
I  had  not  seen  him  at  all.  I  hare  often  been  told  that 
the  mother  brings  into  her  winter's  refuge  a  young  wicked 
one,  who  is  neither  the  father  of  her  little  ones,  nor  even 
a  relative  of  the  family,  to  defend  and  bring  up  her 
children,  in  case  she  should  be  killed.  Never  having 
seen  this,  I  hadn't  mucb  faith  in  it  ;  now,  having  seea 
it,  I  believe  it.  If  I  had  known  as  much  before,  I  should 
have  brought  two  of  you,  so  that  each  might  have  killed 
a  fine  animal  ;  but  who  could  have  expected  such  a  thing? 
Not  thinking  to  shoot,  I  only  took  my  gun  by  way  of 
precaution,  in  case  the  Herr  I  was  going  with  should  miss 
Jire,  aud  find  himself  in  danger.  As  for  the  iron-shod 
boar-spear,  I  had  so  little  idea  of  using  it,  that  I  did  not 
even  look  to  see  whether  the  one  I  took  was  in  good  con- 
dition. Well  then,"  continued  the  danneman,  addressing 
Christian,  "this  is  what  happened.  I  told  you  that  I 
would  return  for  you  as  soon  as  I  had  posted  the  others, 
and  as  hoou  as  this  was  done  I  intended  to  go  straight 
back  where  I  bad  left  you.  But  some  beast  must  have 
disturbed  the  marks  I  made  last  night  ;  for,  without  get- 
ting lost  exactly,  1  passed  directly  before  the  deu,  and 
did  not  recognize  where  I  was,  until  it  was  too  lata  to 
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draw  back.  The  teicked  one  heard  me,  and  she  cams 
against  mc,  beciiuse  she  had  young  oncH,  I  Iried  to 
frigliten  her  by  waving  my  arm,  so  as  to  make  her  return 
to  her  house,  but  she  would  not  be  frightened,  she  rose  on 
her  hind  legs.  I  ripped  her  open  ;  I  had  to  do  it,  and 
at  the  same  lime  I  called  twice.  At  the  sound  of  my 
voice  the  friend  came  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and,  to 
keep  him  from  escaping,  I  ran  and  Btood  before  it,  with' 
mil  remembering  that  my  boar-apear  was  lying  broken 
by  the  mother.  I  thought  she  was  dead,  but  after  I  was 
Blauding  there  she  rose  up,  fell  down,  and  rose  up  again, 
twice.  Then,  Herr  Cliristian,  the  time  seemed  very  long 
to  me  before  you  arrived  ;  for,  on  the  one  side  I  had  the 
luotbcr,  who,  at  any  moment,  might  recover  strength 
enough  to  throw  herself  upon  me,  and,  on  tlie  other,  the 
friend,  who  was  only  waiting  for  this  reinforcement  to 
begin  a  quarrel  with  me  himself,  without  counting  the 
two  young  ones,  who  I  knew  very  well  would  be  betweeu 
my  legs  aa  soon  as  the  fight  ehould  be  begun.  Against 
all  that  I  had  oaly  one  gun-shot,  and  that  was  not 
enough  1  I  did  not  even  dare  take  aim  ;  for,  at  the  sight  of 
a  weapon  aimed,  the  viicked  ones  come  to  the  point  more 
quickly.  1  was  frightened  ;  I  can  acknowledge  it  now 
without  shame,  since  I  did  not  stir  a,  foot,  and  since  the 
four  creatures  ore  in  our  hands.  I  waited  for  yoii — it 
soemediometlmt  I  waited  a  year —  and  yet  I  believe  yon 
came  very  quickly,  Herr  Christian,  since  all  has  tamed 
ont  80  well — yes,  very  well  indeed,  I  declare,  and  yoti 
are  a  brave  man  !  I  am  sorry  there  should  have  been 
any  angry  words  between  us  beforehand.  But  it  is  all 
forgotten  ;  it  is  not  my  life  only  that  I  owe  yon,  but  my 
heart,  just  as  much.  Come  and  embrace  me,  and  remem' 
ber  that  I  look  upon  you  as  my  son." 

Christian  embraced  the  Dal ecarlian  with  deep  emotion, 
and  tlie  latter  related  to  the  rest  of  the  party  how,  aller 
quickly  despatching  tbe  she-bear,  body  to  body,  the  youngs 
man  iiad  killed  the  friend  very  opportunely,  by  lodging  a 
ball  in  his  bead,  at  ouly  two  inches  from  his,  Bmtsoi's, 
fitcc.  Cliristian  objected  modestly  to  the  danneman's 
upon  this  latter  point;  but  as  Bmlsoi,  in 
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his  entbuslasra,  would  not  abate  a  jot  from  hla  statement, 
and  as  there  were  no  means  of  proviog  the  facta,  the  e 
ploit  of  tliE  young  adventurer  assumed  colossal  propin»- 
lions   in  the   imagioation   of  Larrson    and  his   friends. 
Their  esteem  for  him  increased  accordingly,  aud  this  is 
not  at  all  surprising.     Presence  of  mind  is  the  highest 
faculty  of  true  courage.     We  pity  those  who   fail,  but    , 
we  adnaire  those  who  succeed.     Without  being  betrayed 
into  self-admiration,  Christian  felt  a  deep  satisfaction  at    ' 
having  acquired  a  claim  to  the  friendship  of  the  danne- 
mau,  whom  he  persisted  henceforth  in  regarding  as  his    , 
near  relative  ;  but  he  was  very  careful  not  to  return  to 
his  imprudent  questions.     He  resolved  to  seek  the  truth 
elsewhere,  even  if  it  should  require  a  great  deal  of  tinie 
and  patience  to  arrive  at  it. 

The  weight  of  the  two  dead  bears,  especially  that  of  the 
female,  was  enormous  ;  together,  Ihey  weighed  more  than 
four  hundred  pouuds.  To  drag  them  over  that  rough 
country,  where  it  was  with  difficulty  that  you  could  make 
your  own  way,  seemed  impossible.  Even  horses  could 
not  have  accomplished  it.  As  the  day  had  reached  its 
meridian,  and  as  the  young  officers  wanted  to  join  the 
baron's  huat,  ihey  found  themselves  embarrassed  with 
too  much  riches.  Even  the  cubs,  who  refused  to  walk, 
were  very  much  in  the  way. 

"  Go  along  with  you,"  said  the  danneman  ;  "  with  my 
children  I  will  soon  feO  two  or  three  young  trees,  and 
build  a  huTdle  ;  we  will  put  the  bears  on  that,  and  slide 
it  along  "  :  tiy  house.  From,  there,  I  will  send  them  to 
you  by  my  sleigh  and  horse  ;  they  shall  be  at  your 
bostoelle  in  two  hours,  so  that  you  can  show  theui  to 
your  friends." 

"And  we  will  return  the  dead  animals  to  you  to- 
morrow," said  Larrson,  "  for  we  would  not  trust  any 
one  else  to  skin  and  prepare  them.  Is  not  that  your  wish, 
Christian  î  "    ■ 

"  Whatever  pleases  you  is  agreeable  to  me,"  replied  J 
Christian. 

"Notât  all  !"  the  major  rejoined  ;  "the  boar  we  pur-  \ 
chased  from  the  danuemau  is  tlie  one  you  have  just  killeiL 
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It  belongs  to  you,  as  Cbe  oqc  he  shot  beloDgs  to  biiu,  uu- 
leas  he  ia  willing  to  sell  it,"  , 

"lie  killed  tbem  both," said  Christian  ;  "I  did  nothing 
but  finish  hia  work  ;  i  bave  no  right  to  anytbiiig." 

An  auiinttted  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  datiuo- 
maa  vied  with  his  guests  in  delicacy,  and  showed  ihiit  he 
was  as  scrupulously  honest  as  themselves.  At  last  Cliri.^- 
tian  wajd  obliged  to  yield,  and  to  accept  the  she-bcur  us  his 
prize.  The  two  cubs  were  purchased  I'rom  the  danne- 
raau  at  the  price  of  one  bear,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ac- 
cept, OS  exclusively  his  own,  the  friend  of  Madame  Bear. 
Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  major  aud  his  friends 
wanted  to  carry  Christian  away  with  them,  but  ho 
declined. 

"  I  have  00  wish  (o  go  to  the  baron's  hunt,"  bo  said  ; 
"  you  yourselves  told  me  thai  it  ia  not  at  all  interesting  in 
comparijiori  with  this  one,  and,  besides,  I  have  no  time. 
Bemember  that  for  two  days  more  I  am  bound  by  con- 
tract  to  keep  on  with  my  present  business.  I  will  remain 
here  and  help  the  dannemati  carry  away  the  wic£ct2  one», 
after  which  1  will  avail  myself  of  hia  sleigh,  to  retnm  tia 
far  as  the  lake.  Do  not  forget  that  you  have  promised 
M.  GoeQe  and  myself  to  come  aud  see  us  at  Stollborg-" 

■'We  will  go  after  supper,  when  the  comedy  is  over,'' 
replied  the  major  ;  "you  can  rely  upon  us." 

"And  I,"  said  the  danaemau  lo  Christian,  "will  guar- 
antee that  you  shall  reach  the  lake  before  ui;:ht." 

They  had  not  much  time  to  lose.  The  olflcers  returned 
to  their  country  sleighs,  and  the  danaeman,  assisted  by 
Christian,  aud  also  by  his  son  Olof,  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  who  now  joined  them,  proceeded,  with  great 
skill  and  quickness,  lo  the  building  of  his  hand-sledge. 
When  completed,  and  loaded  with  the  game,  they  slid  it 
along  without  difficulty,  some  drawing,  and  (he  others 
pushing  or  holding  it  back,  until  they  reached  the  chalet. 

As  soon  OS  they  arrived.  Christian  looked  for  the  seer< 
esB.  The  curtain  of  the  bed  was  drawn  and  motionless. 
Was  she  still  there?  He  longed  to  see  thb  mystcrioas 
woman  again,  aud  to  try  and  talk  lo  her,  but  be  dared 
not  approach  her  bed.     He  imagined  that  the  daunemua 
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3uld  hiivB  becal^^l 
iiirioaity.  ^^| 


kept  his  eye  upon   bim,  and  that  he  fvould 
grcRtly  displeased  by  any  appearance  of  curiosity. 

The  yonngest  of  the  danneman'a  daughlers  brought 
some  brandy,  made  in  the  liouse  ;  that  famous  coro' 
brandy,  whose  manufacture  Guatavus  III.  afternarda 
made  a  state  monopoly,  thus  burdening  his  svbjculs  with  a 
heavy  aud  vexaiioua  lux,  that  robbed  liim  of  all  his  pop* 
ularity,  and  reduced  to  their  Ibrmer  poverty  the  verj* 
people  whom  he  had  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles» 
la  the  frcqueat  use  of  brandy  really  a  necessity  in  theatf 
riy;oroua  climates?  Christiaa  thougtk^  not,  and  his  opin- 
ion waa  fltrengthencd  by  the  fact  that  this  special  bever- 
age, which  the  dannemau  had  made  with  his  own  hands, 
Bud  of  which  bo  was  very  proud,  was  so  alrong  as  liter- 
ally to  lake  the  skin  off  the  throat.  The  worthy  man 
urged  hin  guest  to  drink  copiously  ;  he  could  not  uuder- 
stand  that  he  should  not  feel  the  necessity  of  getting  a 
little  intoxicated,  aiter  killing  two  beara.  But  Christian 
could  UiTt  carry  hia  good-nature  eo  far  aa  that.  He  would 
bave  been  very  well  pleased  to  have  had  strength  and 
coolness  enough  to  get  Bœtaoi  drunk,  without  losing  his 
own  head  ;  but,  aa  it  was,  he  confined  himself  to  driok' 
ing  some  tea,  lefl  for  him  by  the  major,  and  served  hot, 
ÎQ  a  wooden  cup,  very  tastefully  cut  and  carved  by  the 
youthful  Olof. 

The  young  man  was  a  little  mortified  at  having  enjoyed 
the  royal  pleasure  of  killing  a  bear  at  the  expense  of  liis 
friendB  ;  for,  in  a  word,  this  bear  was  the  properly  of  the 
danaemaa,  aa  all  game  belongs,  without  question,  to  tbtf 
person  who  linds  it  on  his  landa.  They  had  made  Chris-' 
lian  a  present  of  his  prize  ;  that  is,  they  had  purchased  it 
for  him.  He  learned  with  pleasure  from  the  dannemaa 
that  it  was  not  yet  paid  for.  Tlie  major  and  his  friande^ 
not  foreseeing  that  the  hunt  would  be  so  succosslul,  hod 
not  brought  money  enough.  Christian  inquired  tha 
price  of  the  animal. 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances,"  aaid  the  daune* 
man,  proudly  ;  ''  if  you  leave  me  the  beast,  as  is  some- 
limes  done,  it  is  simply  a  'thank  you,'  wliich  I  owe  the 
person  who  helped  me  slay  him  ;  but,  no  doubt,  Heri 
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Ohristian,  you  will  want  the  skin,  the  claws,  the  fat,  and 
the  legs." 

"  I  don't  want  any  of  them  at  all,"  said  Christian, 
laughing.  "  Good  heavens  !  what  shonld  I  do  with  them  ? 
1  beg  you  to  keep  the  whole  animal,  Herr  Btrl.ioi,  and, 
as  I  presume  you  have  the  right  to  sell  rather  dearer  to 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hunting  on  your 
land  than  yon  would  do  to  cualomere  purchasing  plainly 
Hud  simply  B.  commodity,  I  beg  you  to  accept  thirty  dfi- 
lera  that  I  have  ahout  me  —  " 

Christian    finisliod  his  sentence  mentally  : 

"  And  which  is  all  that  I  possess." 

"Thirty  dulers!"  cried  tho  danneman,  "that  is  a 
great  deal.     You  are  very  rich,  then?" 

"  I  am  rich  enough  to  beg  you  to  accept  them." 

The  danneman  took  the  money,  looked  at  it,  and  then 
looked  at  Ciiristian's  hands,  but  without  noticing  any- 
thing but  their  whiteness, 

"  Your  gold  is  good,"  he  said,  "  and  your  hand  is 
white.  You  are  not  a  laborer,  and  yet  you  eat  kakebroe 
like  a  Dalecarlian.  Your  face  belongs  to  this  coimtry, 
and  your  speech  does  not, — the  clothes  you  had  on 
■when  you  came  here,  were  no  better  than  mine.  I  can 
see  one  thing,  anyhow,  and  that  is  that  you  are  proud  ; 
you  don't  wish  your  friends,  who  gave  up,  for  your  soke, 
the  pleasure  of  killing  the  bear,  to  spend  llieir  nioney 
for  jo«." 

"  Precisely,  Herr  Bœtsoi,  you  are  right," 

"Have  no  fear.  Joe  Bcetsoi  is  au  honest  man;  he 
will  not  take  anytliing  from  your  frieuds,  since  you  leave 
liim  tlie  game.  As  to  accepting  a  reward  from  you  — 
that  dopcnds.  Can  you  swear  to  me,  on  your  honor,  that 
you  are  a  rich  young  man,  the  child  of  a  Boble  family?" 

"  What  diiference  does  it  make  ?  "  said  Christian. 

"  No,  no,"  resumed  the  danneman,  '*  you  have  saved 
my  lile  ;  I  don't  say  mueh  about  that,  for  I  would  have 
do[]e  as  much  for  you  ;  but  you  are  a  eUiJful  niarksmau, 
and  still  more,  you  are  a  mun  who  can  listen  to  another. 
"U'lien  I  made  you  a  sign  over  yonder,  if  you  had  not 
been  willing  to  do  what  I  wished,  we  should  botii  of  iiR 
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have  becQ  in  a  bml  way — and  I  especially,  without  mjil 
boar-spear,  and  with  my  arm  not  well    wrapped  up.     I  J 
am  very  much  pleased  with  you,  and  I  only  wish  that 
my  son  was  like  you  in  looks  and  character,  for  you  ara 
both  brave  and  gentle.     So,  if  you  are  not  rich,  don't 
pretend  to  rao  that  you  are.     Why  should  you?    I  am 
not  poor  myeelf.     la   my  plain  house,  such  as  it  is,  I J 
want  for  nothing  ;  and  if  you  are  in  any  need  you  cai^J 
apply  to  Joe  Bcelsoi.     He  would  have  no  trouble  at  aU^ 
in  finding  thirty  dalera,  or  even  a  hundred,  to  reader  a 
service  to  a  friend." 

"  I  am  sure  of  if,  Herr  Bœtaoi,"  said  Christian,  "  and 
I  may  possibly  return  to  you  (and  if  I  do  it  will  bo  with 
entire  confidence),  not  to  ask  you  for  a  hnudred  or  lor 
thirty  datera,  but  to  beg  you  to  give  me  employment. 
I  don't  say  this  is  certain,  but  it  may  happen,  and  in  that 
case  I  shuuld  come  to  you  with  much  more  pleusiu'e  if 
1  pay  you  now  what  I  owe  you,  and  what  a  rich  maij 
would  pay  you,  I  did  not  come  here  iti  the  eharaeler  of 
s  poor  man  ;  you  do  cot  owe  me  anything," 

"I  don't  want  any  payment,"  said  the  dannemauj  J 
'*  take  back  your  money,  and  come  to  me  when  yoi|  J 
choose.     What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  Whatever  you  will  teach  me,  I  Will  do  quickly." 

The  danneman  smiled, 

"That  is  to  say,"  he  said,  "  that  yon  don't  know  ho»  I 
to  do  anything." 

"I  can  kill  bears,  at  any  rate." 

"  Yea,  and  very  well  loo.  You  know  how  to  handle  aa  I 
ftZB  also,  and  to  cut  wood  ;  I  saw  that.  But  would  yoa  1 
be  able  to  travel?" 

"That  is  what  I  can  do  best  of  all." 

"Can  you  sleep  on  a  bench?" 

"Yes,  or  on  a  stone," 

"Can  you  speak  Laplandish,  Samo'iede,  Russian?" 

"No,  I  can  speak  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Germ 
and  English." 

"That  would  do  me  no  good,  but  it  shows  me  thnj 
you  can  luarn  to  speak  ïn  various  tongues.  Very  wolL 
come  «hen  you  chooao,  before  the  ouJ  of  the 


Tltor  (January),  and,  if  you  would  like  to  go  to  Dront- 
heini,  or  even  fajlber,  I  shall  be  very  glad  uot  to  trnvel 
aloue  ;  or,  if  I  should  take  Olof  ivilh  me,  for  Le  is  tor- 
menting  me  to  let  him  begin  to  travel,  you  eau  look  after 
my  house.  My  two  daughters  are  betrothed,  I  give  you 
fair  warning.  Avoid  giving  their  lovers  any  occiision 
for  jealousy  ;  it  would  be  at  your  own  risk.  Take  care 
of  Aunt  Karino  ;  she  is  gentle,  but  slie  must  not  be  con- 
tradicted :  I  bave  forbidden  it  once  for  all." 

"  I  will  care  for  her  aa  if  she  were  my  mother,"  re- 
plied Christian,  deeply  moved  ;  "  but  tell  me,  is  she  iU 
or  infirm?     Wby?— " 

"They  will  tell  you  that,  if  you  come  to  the  house. 
What  wages  do  you  want?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  How,  nothing?" 

"  Bread  and  sbeltcr  ;  is  not  that  enough  ?  " 

"Herr  Christian,"  said  the  dsnneman, frowniog,  "you 
are  then  either  lazy  or  a  bad  fellow,  since  you  do  uot 
think  of  the  future." 

Christian  saw,  that  by  being  too  disinterested,  he  had 
caused  the  danneman  to  distrust  him. 

"Do  you  know  M.  Goefle?"  he  said. 

"The  lawyer?  Tee,  very  well;  it  was  I  who  sold 
him  his  horse.  He  is  a  good  horie,  and  the  lawyer  is  an 
honest  man  !  " 

"Very  good;  ho  will  answer  for  me.  Will  thai  be 
«atisfaclory?" 

"Yes,  it  is  settled.     Take  back  your  money," 

"  Suppose  1  should  ask  you  to  keep  it  for  me  ?  " 

"Why  so,  is  it  stolen  money?"  cried  the  danneman, 
Intcoming  Buspit-ious  again. 

Christian  began  to  laugh,  and  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  was  a  very  poor  diplomat. 

■'Believe  me,"  he  said  to  the  danueinan,  "I  ara 
Blraightforward  and  sincere.  Every  one  gives  me  the 
credit  of  having  an  honest  face,  atid  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed, therefore,  to  having  my  word  doubted.  If  you 
don't  lake  my  thirty  dalers  to-day,  ihe  major  wiU  giva 
(hem  to  you  to-morrow,  and  that  would  annoy  me." 
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"The  major  will  not  g-ive  me  anything;,  for  I 
accept  anyihiQg,"  replied  the  danuemBU,  with 
"It  is  you,  now,  who  are  doubting  me." 

ChiJBtian  waa  obliged  to  resign  the  satiafactiou  ofl 
leaving  his  small  forlune  in  this  bouse,  which  wa 
hapa  Lis  mother's  refuge.  The  disousaion,  though  hon- 
orable in  itself,  might  have  degenerated  into  a  quarrel, 
foi'  the  dauueraan  was  feeding  his  ingeuuons  pride  as  a 
free  peasant  with  rather  too  plentiful  potations  of  brandj. 
Besides,  (ho  sleigh  was  ready,  and  Christian  had  to 
start.  Nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  fail  in  either 
of  his  two  peribrmancoa,  for  which  ho  was  to  receive 
hundrod  driers  ;  a  sum  that  would  enable  him  to  bej 
the  new  life  he  was  dreaming  about,  without  bein^f 
indebted  to  anybody. 

He  thought  the  danneinan  intended  to  accompaaj' 
but,  instead  of  getting  into  the  sleigh,  he  gave  tlie 
to  his  son,  enjoiriiag  him  at  the  same  lime  to  drive  care» 
fully,  and  to  return  earfy. 

"I  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  as  fai*'' 
aa  Waldemora,"  said  Christian  to  the  danneman. 

"No!"  replied  the  latter,  "I  never  go  to  Walda» 
mora,  for  my  part.  I  should  have  to  be  carried  there 
by  force.     Farewell,  until  we  meet  again." 

There  was  eo  much  Laughtiuess  and  disdain 
dannemau's  tone  when  ho  spoke  of  Waldemora,  that 
Christian,  as  he  shook  hands  with  him,  felt  afraid  tliat 
he  would  uotice  tlie  conformation  of  his  fiugera,  and 
that  tlietr  resemblauce  to  the  baron's,  whether  acuidental 
or  inherited,  would  destroy  all  their  friendship;  but  the. 
deformity  was  so  slight  that  the  danneuian,  witli  his 
rough  hand,  did  not  notice  it  at  all,  itnd  sevei'al  timesv 
as  hie  guest  was  driving  away,  he  sent  after  him  a 
cordinl  farewell. 

In  spite  of  his  father's  recommendations,  Olof  drove 
his  little  horse  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  a  full 
gallop,  while  he  himself  stood  up  on  the  front  seat  of  the 
Tehicle  with  the  reins  twisted  round  Lis  arms,  at  the 
risk  of  being  hurled  to  b  distance  in  case  of  an  upset, 
and  of  having  his  wrists  dislocated,  at  tbe  very  least^ 
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XIV. 

'  I  'HE  danneman's  sleîgh  was  not  bo  light  SK  the  one 
■*■  iu  which  the  major  had  brought  Ciirialian  to  the 
chalet,  but  fortunately  it  was  more  aolid,  for  the  young 
Dulecarlian  did  not  condeaceod  to  avoid  either  roL'k  or 
hole.  Instead  of  allowing  the  horse — the  more  intel- 
ligent of  the  two — to  go  aa  his  instinct  ehould  direct,  be 
made  the  drive,  dangeroua  under  any  circumstancea, 
blunderiDgly  foolhardy,  l>y  whipping  and  opposing  him 
at  every  point.  Christian,  who  was  lying  in  the  midst 
of  tlio  four  bears,  two  of  them  dead  and  two  living, 
said  to  himself  that  he  would  fall  softly,  unless  they 
nhoutd  be  flung  to  one  side  and  he  to  the  oiher. 
At  last,  irritated  at  eceicg  the  dauaeman's  horse  mal- 
treated wilhout  any  advantage  to  any  one,  be  took  the 
reins  and  the  whip  abruptly,  saying  to  the  young  lad,  iu 
a  tone  indicating  his  displeasure,  that  he  preferred  driv- 
ing himself. 

Olof  was  good-natured  and  gentle  ;  he  only  put  on 
his  terrible  airs  out  of  vaaity,  so  as  to  appear  like  a 
mao.  He  began  singing  a  Swedish  song,  hoih  to  amuse 
himself  and  to  show  his  companion  that  he  pronounced 
the  mother-tongue  more  purely  than  the  other  memhera 
of  the  family.  Kemarking  this,  Christian  determined  to 
have  a  talk  with  him, 

"Why,"  said  he,  "did  you  uot  come  with  ua  when 
we  went  to  the  huatF     Have  you  never  yet  seen  u  boar 

"Aunt  would  never  let  me,"  replied  the  young  lad, 
with  a  sigh. 

"Aunt  Karine?" 

"There  is  no  other  at  our  house." 

"And  you  have  to  do  everything  aha  says?" 

"Everything." 

"Has  she  predicted  that  you  would  have  bad  luck?" 

"She  says  that  I  am  too  young," 

"She  is  right,  perhaps," 
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"It  must  be  bo,  eiace  she  says  si 

"  She  is  a  womaa,  it  seems,  who  knows  more  than 
others  ?  " 

"She  knows  everything,  since  she  talks  with  — 

"With  whom  does  she  talk?" 

"  I  must  not  speak  about  that  ;  my  father  will  not 
allow  it?" 

"Bccanae  he  is  afraid  that  people  will  laugb  at  bifl 
s'Bter  ;  but  he  has  uo  fear  of  tliat  ■with  me,  for  he  told 
me  to  ask  her  whiit  luck  I  should  have  iu  the  hunt." 

"And  did  she  lell  you?" 

"She  did,     Where  did  she  learn  her  science?" 

"  She  learned  it  where  she  still  learns  it  :  in  the  wate 
I'alls  where  girls  who  have  died  for  love  weep,  and  ott' 
the  lakes  where  the  men  of  past  timos  return." 

"She  is  still  able  to  walk,  then?" 

"She  is  not  old  ;  she  is  only  fifty." 

"But  I  thought  she  was  infirm?" 

"  She  can  walk  quicker  and  farther  than  you." 

"Then  she  is  ill  just  at  present,  since  she  remained 
iu  bed  while  we  were  at  breakfast?" 

"  She  is  not  ill.  She  is  often  tired  like  that,  when  she 
has  been  standing  up  a  long  time." 

"I  thought  she  did  not  work?" 

"She  does  not  work;  she  talks,  or  she  walks; 
sings,  or  she  prays  ;  and,  whether  by  night  or  day,  sha 
watches  until  she  drops  with  fatigue.  Then  she  slocpa 
so  long,  that  you  would  think  she  was  dead; 
times  you  are  very  much  surprised,  ia  the  morning, 
when  you  go  to  her  bed,  to  find  that  she  is  neither  there, 
lor  in  the  house,  nor  on  the  mountains,  nor  anywher», 
where  any  o        ' 

"  And  where  do  you  suppose  she  is,  when  she  disapi 
pears  in  this  way?" 

"  Some  say  that  she  goes  to  Blakulla  ;  but  you  must  not 
believe  them  !  " 

"What  is  Blakulla?  The  rendezvous  of  witches?" 

"Tes,  the  black  mountain  where  those  wicked  women 
take  the  little  childi'en  whom  they  steal  wliilo  ihey  are 
asleep,   and   whom    they  carry  to  Satan  on  the  horsa 
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Skjulta,  who  looks  like  a  âjiug  cow.  Then  Satan  take^ 
audmitrksiliemb^  biting  them,  either  on  the  forehead  or 
the  little  fingers,  and  they  keep  that  mark  all  their  lives. 
But  I  know  vety  well  why  they  say  that  of  my  aunt 
Karine." 

"And  why?" 

"Because  a  long  time  ago,  before  I  was  bom,  it  eeemfl 
that  she  brought  a  httle  child  to  the  house,  whose  fiogers 
bad  been  bitten  by  the  devil.  My  father  would  not  look 
at  him  at  first,  hut  in  a  little  while  he  began  to  love 
him,  and  he  says  tbat  my  aunt  is  a  good  Christian,  and 
that  all  people  say  of  ber  is  faiae.  The  pastor  finds  noth- 
ing to  blame  iu  her,  and  he  says,  since  she  needs  to  run 
about  in  her  sleep,  she  must  be  allowed  to  do  BO.  Be- 
sides, she  has  declared  herself,  that  sbe  would  die,  and 
tbat  groat  misfortunes  would  happeu,  if  she  should  be 
Bhut  up.  That  is  why  she  goes  where  she  wishes  ;  and 
my  father  says  it  is  better  not  to  know  where  she  goes, 
because  she  has  secrets  that  she  could  not  help,  perhaps, 
diecloBiBg,  if  Bhe  should  be  followed  and  watched." 

"  And  did  no  accident  ever  happen  to  her  while  ahe  is 
walking  thus  sound  asleep?" 

"  Never  ;  and  perhaps  she  is  not  really  asleep  when  she 
walks, —  how  does  aoy  one  know  ?  It  is  certain,  anyhow, 
tbat  we  are  sometimes  three  days  and  tliree  nights  with- 
out knowing  whether  she  will  return,  but  she  always 
comes  back,  some  time  or  other  ;  and  then,  when  she  has 
slept  and  dreamed,  she  is  no  longer  ill,  and  she  prophe- 
sies things  that  always  happen.  Stay,  this  morniag — 
But  my  father  forbade  me  to  repeat  it  !  " 

"  If  you  tell  me,  Olof,  it  is  as  if  you  told  these  stones." 

"  Do  you  swear  on  the  Bible  not  to  repeat  it?" 

"I  swear  oo  whatever  you  choose." 

"Well,'"  replied  Olof,  who  so  seldom  fonnd  anyone  to 
talk  to  in  the  solitude  of  his  mountain  home,  that  he  was 
quite  deliglited  at  securiog  the  allenlioQ  of  ihc  handsome 
stranger,  "  this  ia  what  she  said  when  she  woke  up  at 
day-breiik.  *  The  great  iarl  ia  goiog  forth  to  tho  himt. 
To  ihe  hunt  the  iarl  and  his  suite  are  departing.'  Tha 
iarl,  you  know,  ia  the  Baron  de  Waldemora  i  " 
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"Âb,  fth  !  He  has  really  gone  hunting.  But  70m 
aunt  may  have  heard  that." 

"  Yes,  hilt  the  rest,  you  will  see  :  '  The  iarl  will  leave 

his  soul  at  the  house  ;  at  the  house  he  will  leave  his  soul' 
—  wait,  wait  until  I  Ihink  of  the  rest  ;  — she  sang  it — 
I  know  the  air,  Ihe  air  will  recnind  me  of  (he  words." 

And  Olof  began  to  sing  the  oracle  to  an  air  that  might 
have  brought  the  devil,  in  person,  to  the  spot. 

"  'And  when  the  iarl  shall  return  to  the  house,  when  he 
returns  to  the  house  to  rejoin  bis  soul,  the  soul  of  the  iarl 
will  no  longer  bo  there.'  " 

Just  as  the  young  Dalecarlian  had  finished  these  mys- 
terious words,  a  sleigh,  advancing  at  great  speed,  began 
rapidly  to  gain  upon  them,  and  the  resounding  voice  of 
the  coachman  cried  imperiously,  "  Room  !  room!"  At 
the  same  time  he  whipped  savagely  hia  four  horses,  who 
had  been  terrified,  while  still  at  a  dislance,  by  the  odor 
of  the  bears  brought  by  Christian.  ÏLey  had  left  the 
mountain,  and  were  on  a  narrow  road  running  along  the 
edge  of  a  gorge,  and  which  led  to  the  lake.  Christian, 
fearing  that  they  would  bo  upset  unless  ho  should  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  seeing  no  means  of  accomplishing 
tbis  unless  by  pitching  headlong  into  the  stream  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  whipped  the  danneman's  horse 
so  as  to  get  forward  and  reach  a  place  where  there  would 
be  room  for  ihe  other  vehicle  to  pass  ;  but,  just  as  he 
had  succeeded  in  drawing  a  little  to  the  right,  ihe  brutal 
coachman  of  the  advancing  sleigh  urged  forward  his 
fiery  horses,  the  two  vehicles  grazed,  and  were  upset  si- 
multaneously. 

Christian  found  himself  on  the  earih  with  Olof  and  his 
four  bears,  and  so  effectually  buried  in  the  snow  piled  up 
«long  the  edge  of  the  road,  that  it  took  him  some  time  to 
discover  wLereabouts,  and  in  what  company,  he  had  been 
interred  io  this  fasiiion.  The  first  voice  that  struck  upon 
his  ear,  the  first  face  that  rejoiced  his  sight,  were  the  face 
and  voice  of  the  illustrious  Professor  Stangsladius.  The 
learned  maa  bad  not  been  at  all  injured  ;  but  he  was 
furious,  ttud,  making  his  first  attack  upon  Christian,  who 
was  not  masked,  and  with  whom,  as  he  arose,  he  found 
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himself  face  to  face,  he  OTerwhelmed  him  with  insults, 
nnd  tbreatcDed  him  with  divine  veugeance  and  the  mtil- 
edif^tioDS  of  the  universe. 

"  There,  there,  geatly,  gently  I  "  replied  Christian, 
helping  him  to  get  up  upon  his  uuequal  lega  once  more  ; 
"  you  have  no  boaes  broken,  Monsieur  Professor,  God  ba 
praised  1  I  call  the  universe  and  heaven  to  witness  how 
glad  I  am  !  But,  if  it  is  yoa  who  drive  your  equipage  so 
crazily,  I  must  say  that  you  are  not  very  cousidernle  of 
people  whose  hoT^scs  are  not  as  good  as  yours.  There 
now,  leave  me  alone,"  he  added,  quietly  pushing  away 
the  geologist,  who  was  attempting  to  seize  him  by  the 
collar,  '■'■  or  else,  the  first  time  I  meet  you  on  the  lake,  I 
will  leave  you  to  freeze  there,  instead  of  bruisiug  my 
shoulders  by  carrying  you." 

The  professor,  without  seeking  to  recognize  Christian, 
continued  declaiming,  to  prove  to  him  that  it  was  his 
fault  that  the  accident  had  happened,  when  Christian, 
who  was  only  thiuking  of  picking  up  his  game  and  Olof, 
noticed,  in  the  midst  of  the  four  hears,  a  man  of  lofty 
stature,  stretched  out  ûad  motionless,  with  his  face  to  the 
earth.  At  the  same  time,  a  young  man,  dressed  in  black, 
and  pale  with  terror,  come  from  the  opposite  bank,  where 
he  had  been  thrown,  and  running  forward,  cried  : 

"  The  baron  !     Where  is  the  baron  ?  " 

"What  baron?"  said  Christian,  who  had  just  lifted  up 
the  swooning  man,  and  was  supporting  him  in  his  arms. 

At  this  moment  the  son  of  the  danneman  pushed  Chris- 
tian with  his  shoulder,  and  whispered  : 

"  The  iarl  1  look  at  the  iari  !  " 

The  baron's  young  physicisn  hastened  to  remove  his 
fur  cap,  which  had  got  pulled  down  over  the  invalid's 
face,  so  that  he  was  in  danger  of  suffocating  ;  and  Cliris- 
tiar.came  very  near  opening  his  strong  arms  and  letting  him 
fall  back  into  the  snow,  on  recognizing,  with  an  insur- 
mountable horror,  in  the  dying  man  whom  he  was  trying 
to  succor,  the  Baron  Olaus  de  Waldemora. 

They  stretched  him  out  on  the  pile  of  bears  ;  it  was 
the  best  bed  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  the 
terrified  physician  implored  Stangstadius,  who  had  for- 
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merly  taken  a  degree  as  a  physician,  to  assist  him  witK  ■ 
his  advice  and  experience,  in  a  ca^e  which  seemed  tO| 
hiin  extremely  grave.  Slangstadius,  who  was  mak!u_ 
ready  to  try  all  Lis  joints,  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  was^j 
not  moi'e  damaged  than  usual,  canseuted,  at  last,  to  pay  ■ 
eome  attention  to  the  only  person  whom  the  overturn! 
seemed  to  have  serionsly  endangered. 

"PoriZeti/"  he  said,  looking  at  the  baron,  and  toncb»  I 
ing  him  ;  "  it  is  perfectly  plam  :  the  pulse  inert,  the  faca 
purple,  the  lips  swollen,  a  death  rattle,  and,  notwithstandi 
iog,  no  injury  —  It  is  as  dear  aa  day  ;  it  ia  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy.    He  must  be  bled — bled  quickly,  and  abundantly." 

The  young  physician  looked  for  his  case  of  surgical 
instruments,  and  could  not  find  it.  Christian  and  Olof 
assisted  hito  in  liis  search,  but  with  no  better  fortono. 
The  baron's  fiery  horses  had  run  away  with  hie  sleigh, 
and,  by  this  lime,  it  was  almost  out  of  sight.  The 
coachman,  thinking  that  his  master  wonid  have  him 
beaten  to  death  for  his  awkwardoess,  was  running  after 
it,  half  crazy,  and  startling  the  desolate  silence  with  his 
imprecations. 

As  the  dauneman's  docile  horse  had  stopped  short, 
they  talked  of  putting  the  invalid  in  the  peasant's  sleigh, 
and  removing  him  to  the  chateau  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Stangatadiua  protested  that  he  would  be  dead  before  they 
could  arrive.  The  doctor,  out  of  bis  senses,  proposed  { 
runtiiag  aller  the  runaway  horses,  so  as  to  look  for  his  , 
case  in  the  baron's  sleigh.  At  last  he  found  it  i 
pocket,  where,  thanks  to  his  agitation,  lie  had  touched  Î1 
a  dozen  times  without  feeling  it  ;  but  his  hand  trembled 
so,  when  the  moment  came  to  open  the  vein,  that  Stang- 
eladius,  who  was  perfectly  indiSerent  to  anything  outside 
himeelf,  and  who,  besides,  was  very  well  pleased  at  being  . 
able  lo  prove  his  superiority  in  all  respects,  was  obliged 
to  take  llie  lancet  and  do  his  work  for  biin. 

Christian,  who  was  standiug  near  hy,  contemplated, 
with  deep  inward  emotion,  this  alrange  and  gloomy  pio. 
lure,  lighted  by  the  pale  gleams  of  the  setting  aun  s  tliis 
man,  with  his  powerful  Irame  and  terrible  couaiennnca, 
tAssiug  eouvulsively  on  bis  strange  couch,  —  a  confused 
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pile  of  (orpses  of  fevociouB  beasts;  his  large,  wLite 
arm,  from  which  a  Blream  of  black  blood,  congealing 
upoa  the  snow  as  it  fell,  was  slowly  flowing.;  the  young 
physician,  with  his  mild,  pnsillanimona  face,  upon  his 
knees  by  his  terrible  patient,  and  Beeraiagly  divided  be- 
tween tlie  fear  of  aeeing  him  die  under  his  hands,  and 
a  cbildish  terror  at  the  growling  of  the  still  living  bears 
by  ïàa  side  ;  the  overturned  sleigh,  the  scattered  weapoua  ; 
(he  Btartled  look  of  the  young  danaaman,  throngh  which 
— Btrang^y  blending  with  his  terror  — flashed  a  gleam 
of  malignant  satisfaction;  the  thin  horse  smoking  after 
his  rapid  race,  as  he  indifferently  ate  the  snow;  and, 
above  all,  the  fantastic  face  nf  Stangstadius,  lighted  up 
by  a  smile  of  triumph  which  had  become  his  habitual 
expression,  aad  his  sharp  voice,  haranguing  about  all  (hat 
had  happened,  in  a  seli-satisfied  and  pedantic  tone.  It 
was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  !  a  group  at  the  same 
time  laughable  and  tragic  ;  at  a  first  glance,  periiaps,  in- 
comprrfieusible. 

'■  My  poor  doctor,"  said  Stangstadius,  "  there  is  no  use 
in  hidiag  it,  if  your  invalid  escapes  he  will  be  lucky  I 
But  don't  imagine  it  is  the  upset  that  has  brought  on  this 
fit  ;  it  has  been  threatening  for  the  last  twenty-ibnr  hours. 
How  iâ  it  that  yon  did  not  foresee  it?" 

"  I  foresaw  it  plainly,"  said  the  young  doctor  rather 
spitefully,  "  and  told  you  so  an  hour  ago.  Monsieur 
8tangetadiuE,  when  he  received  that  letter  at  the  hunting 
pavilion,  that  disturbed  him  so  ;  as  he  read  it,  his  very 
features  grew  distorted.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  you  Lave 
forgotten  what  I  said.  I  did  everjrthing  in  my  power  to 
prevent  his  lordship  from  going  to  the  hunt.  He  would 
Bot  listen  to  anything  ;  the  most  he  would  consent  to, 
was  to  allow  me  to  accompany  him  in  Lis  sleigh." 

"  By  heavens  I  a  valuable  assistant  you  are!  If  I 
had  not  offered  to  return  with  the  two  of  you,  when  I 
saw  that  be  was  not  in  a  condition  to  hunt,  he  would 
probably  Lave  stifled  hero.  You  would  not  Lave  hud 
presence  of  mind  enough — " 

"You  are  very  hard  upon  youjg  people,  Monsieur  Pro- 
fessor," replied  the  physician,  more  and  more  offended  ; 
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"  there  is  some  excuse  for  losing  your  preaen<^e  of  mindil 
when  you  Iiave  jual  been  thrown  ten  feet  out  of  a  sleigh,   ' 
and  are  no  sooner  up  again  than  you  are  called  upon  to 
judge,  at  the  first  glance,  of  what  is  perhaps  a  hopeless 

"A  fine  matter,  truly,  a  fall  in  the  snow  I"  said  M. 
Stangstadius,  ahrugging  the  one  shoulder  which  was  obe-  ■ 
dient  to  his  will.     "If  you  had  fallen,  as  I  did,  into  the  J 
bollom  of  the  shaft  of  a  well  !     A  fall  of  fifty  feet,  seven 
inches,  and  five  linen,  a  swoon  lasting  eix  hours,  filVy- 

" Goodness  gracious!  Monsieur  Professor,  it  ia  the 
swoon  of  my  patient  that  I  am  troubled  about,  and  not 
yours  !  What  is  past  ia  past.  "Will  you  bo  so  good  or 
to  hold  his  arm,  while  I  look  for  a  ligature?" 

"No,  not  at  all  ;  the  fact  is  that  there  are  some  people 
who  complain  about  everything,"  continued  Stangetadiiu^ 
comiog  and  going,  without  listening  to  the  doctor. 

Then,  forgetting  that  be  had  just  been  in  a  terriblfi 
rage  against  Christian,  the  quick-tempered,  but  realljr 
good-natured  worlhy,  luroed  gayly  to  him. 

"Did  I  so  much  as  turn  pale,"  he  said,  "when  I 
found  myself  under  those  four  animals  —  without  count- 
ing the  two  others,  you  and  your  comrade?  Two  awk- 
ward clowns,  be  it  said  in  passing  !  But  what  matter  a 
few  bruises  more  or  less,  after  all  ?  I  did  not  even  think 
of  myself!  I  was  aU  ready  to  give  an  opinion  about  the 
invalid,  and  to  bleed  him.  My  eye  rapid  and  sure,  my 
hand  tirml  —  How  now — where  the  devil  have  I  seen 
you?"  he  continued,  still  addressing  Christian,  and  fop- 
getting  all  about  the  sick  man.  "Did  you  kill  all  these 
beasts?  Tliere  is  a  fine  prize,  to  be  sure,  a  bear  of  tho 
large  kind,  the  brown  species  with  blue  eyes  !  When 
one  thinks  that  that  imbecile  of  a  Bufiun  —  But  where 
did  you  meet  with  it?     It  ia  rare  in  this  couolry!" 

"You  must  excuse  mo  from  replying,  at  present," 
said  CliriBlian  ;  "  the  doctor  requires  my  help." 

"Let  him  alone — let  the  blood  flow  ;"  remarked  the 
geologist,  quietly. 

■'No,  uu,  he  has  lost  enough!"  cried  the  physicïanj 
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"  the  bleediDg  has  had  a  good  efiect.  Come  and  see, 
Moasiear  Frofeasor  ;  but  we  mast  not  abuse  the  remedy  ; 
it  is  aa  daagerous  now,  us  the  evil  it  is  to  counteract." 

Christian,  not  without  a  shudder  of  mortal  and  inex- 
plicable repugnance,  held  the  baron's  cold,  heavy  arm, 
while  the  physician  closed  the  vein.  The  sick  man 
opened  liis  eyes,  and  soon  tried  to  make  out  where  he 
was.  His  first  glance  was  for  the  strunge  bed  where  he 
was  lying,  the  second  for  his  bloud-stained  arm,  and  the 
third  for  his  trembling  physician, 

'*  Ah  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  feeble  voice,  and  in  a  scorn- 
ful tone,  "you  have  been  bleeding  nie  !     I  forbade  it." 

"  It  was  necessary,  your  lordship  ;  you  are  much  bet- 
ter, thank  heaven  !  "  replied  the  doctor. 

The  baron  was  too  weak  to  argue.  He  tried  to  look 
around  htm  with  his  faded  eyes,  in  which  appeared  an 
expression  of  gloomy  anxiety  ;  but,  when  he  saw  Chris- 
tian's face,  his  eyes  dilated,  and  fastened  upon  him  with 
a  stupefied  stare.  Ât  that  moment,  Christian  was  bend- 
ing forward  to  help  the  physician  to  lift  him  up  ;  he 
repulsed  him  with  a  convulsive  gesture  ;  and  the  faint 
sonahlance  of  a  lifelike  hue,  that  was  beginning  to  return 
to  his  face,  was  succeeded  by  a  livid  pallor. 

"Open  the  vein  again,"  cried  Stangstadius  to  the  doc- 
tor; "I  knew  you  were  closing  it  too  soon.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  so?  Open  it,  and  afterwards  leave  him  quiet 
for  at  least  five  minutes." 

"But  the  cold.  Monsieur  Professor,"  said  the  physi- 
cian, obeyiug  Stangstadius  mechanically;  "are  you  not 
afraid  that  the  cold  will  be  fatal,  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  " 

"  Bah  !  the  cold  !  "  replied  Stangstadius  ;  "  I  laugh 
at  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere  1  The  cold  of  death  is 
much  worse!  Let  him  bleed,  I  tell  yon,  and  thcQ  let 
him  rest.     Tou  must  follow  the  prescription,  come  what 

Turning  to  Christian,  he  added  : 

"The  tal!  baron  is  in  a  bad  scrape.  I  would  not  like 
to  be  in  his  skin  just  now.  There  now — where  th« 
devil  havi.'  I  seen  you?" 


Just  then 


d  up  BometluDg  o 
new  tack. 

"What  19  thai,  piece  of  red  stone  doing  here?"  lie 
eriei]  ;  "a  fragment  of  porphyry,  in  a  region  of  gneisa 
and  basalt?  You  must  have  brought  it  from  up  yon- 
der," he  added,  pointing  to  the  peiiks  rising  to  the  west, 
"It  was  in  your  pocket.  Ah!  you  see  it  is  cot  very  i 
easy  to  deceive  me  !  I  know  tbe  character  and  form  of 
all  the  rocks  at  ten  leagues  distance  I  " 

The  baron's  sleigh  finally  returned,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments afterwards,  as  he  began  to  seem  a  little  better 
ngain,  thoy  were  able  lo  close  the  vein,  and  place  ths 
sick  man  in  his  equipage,  which  proceeded  slowly  to  the 
chateau,  while  Christian  started,  in  advance,  with  tbe  sou 
of  the  danneman. 

"Well,"  Baid  the  young  lad,  when  ihey  had  left  the 
gloomy  vehicle  behind  them,  "what  was  I  telling  you 
when  it  happened?     What  did  my  aunt  Kiirino  say?" 

"I  did  not   understand   the    song  very  well,"    said 
Christian,  absorbed  in  his  Ihoughls  ;   ' 
cheerful,  I  remember." 

"'He  lefl  his   soul   at   the  house," 
"'and  when  he  shaU  coma  to  rejoin  il 
find  it.'     la  not  that   perfectly  plain 
The  iarl  was  ill  ;  he  wanted  to  shak 
but  his  soul  did  not  want  U 


repeated  Olof; 
,  lie  will  no  longes 
.  Herr  Christian? 
B  off  his  malady  ; 


,  perhaps,  for  it  is  bound  now  on  a  villanoua 
journey  1" 

''You  hate  the  iarl  1  "  said  Christian.  "You  think 
bis  soul  is  going  to  hcli  I  " 

"As  to  that,  God  kuows  !  But  as  to  hatia;;  him,  I 
ftoa't  hate  Iiim  any  more  than  every  one  does.  You  don't 
loFO  him  youFself,  do  yon?" 

"I — I  do  not  know,"  replied  Christian,  sbudderinjj 
inwardly  at  the  consuousness  of  the  hate  which  filled 
his  heart,  more  intense,  perhaps,  than  was  felt  by  aoy 
other  person. 

"Well,  if  he  gets  well,"  resumed  the  lad,  "yon 
bear  about  it  I     He  will  soon  find  out  who  upset  him, 
and,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  quit  the  country." 
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"So,  then,  every  one  betievea  that  it  will  not  do  to 
offend  him?" 

"Good  gracious!  He  poisoned  h ia  fatlior,  he  stahhed 
his  brother  with  a  dagger,  and  he  Btarved  his  eister-in- 
!nw  ;  and  he  has  killed  ever  so  many  other  people  be- 
sidea  that  my  aunt  Earine  knows  ahout,  and  ihttt  every 
one  wonld  kuow  about,  if  she  would  speak  ;  but  she 
will  not!" 

"And  don't  yon  feel  afraid  that  the  baron's  anger  will 
be  dii'ected  against  yoit,  when  he  shall  learn  (hat  it  is 
your  tatber's  sleigh  that  upset  him?" 

"It  ie  not  the  fanlt  of  the  sleigh,  and  mine  still  less. 
You  wonld  drive  !  If  I  had  beec  driving  it  wonld  not 
liave  Imppeaed,  perhaps  ;  but  what  is  to  happen,  hap- 
pens ;  and  when  hama  befulls  wicked  men,  it  in  because 
it  is  the  will  of  God  !  " 

Bui  Christian,  coQstantly  haunied  by  the  dreadful  idea 
that  had  taken  possession  of  him,  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  destiny  had  perhaps  chosen  him  as  Ilia 
parricidal  instrument  for  accomplishing  the  baron's  de- 
struction. 

"No,  no!"  he  cried,  in  answer  to  his  owa  thoughts, 
rather  than  to  the  son  of  the  dannemnn  ;  ''I  did  not 
cause  his  fit.  The  physicians  said  that  he  had  been 
doomed  for  twenty-four  hours." 

"And  my  aunt  Earine  said  so  tool"  rejoined  Olof; 
"  60  you  can  real  easy,  he  will  not  recover." 

Tiicroiipou,  Olof  began  hummiag  the  sad  refrain 
which  reminded  Cbrîstiaa  more  and  more  of  the  melan- 
choly air  which  he  had  heard  the  previous  evening 
among  the  boulders. 

"Does  not  your  aunt  Kariue  sometimes  go  to  Stoll- 
borg?"  he  asked  of  Olof. 

"To  Stollborg?"  said  the  lad.  "I  should  only  be- 
lieve it  if  I  aaw  it." 

"Why?" 

"  BecHUse  she  does  not  like  that  place  ;  she  will  not 
even  allow  it  to  be  named  where  she  is." 

"Why  HO?" 

"  Wbo  can  tell?     And  yet,  in  former  years,  when  the 
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Buroness  Hilda  was  ali^e,  she  lived  tbere  ;  but  I  canuol  j 
lell  you  aDytliing  more  about  it,  because  I  have  told  yon  I 
now  all  Ibat  I  kuow  ;   we  never  Bpeuk,  at  our   house,    i 

either  of  Stollborg  or  of  Waldemora  !  " 

Christian  fell  that  there  would  be  eomctliin;^  indel- 
icate in  questioning  the  young  danneman  about  the  rela- 
tions that  may  have  existed  between  his  aunt  aad  lbs 
baron  ;  besides,  he  had  become  so  gloomy  and  depressed, 
llint  he  had  not  the  heart,  for  the  moment,  to  make 
any  further  inquiries. 

The  suddcu  change  in  the  atmosphere  coutributed  uot 
H  little  to  his  mcluDchoIy.  The  suu,  whether  beneath 
the  horizon  or  not,  bad  entirely  disappeared  in  one  of 
thoBO  thick  fogB  which  very  frequeully,  in  the  short 
wiuter  days,  suddenly  euvelap  earth  and  sky,  espe- 
cially towards  sunset,  or  in  the  morning  at  suurise.  It 
was  a  heavy,  melancholy  veil,  of  a  dull,  leaden  gray, 
which  grew  thicker  every  instant,  and  which  soon  left 
nothing  visible  but  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  into  which  , 
it  had  uot  yet  fully  penetrated.  In  proportion  oa  it  , 
approached  this  goal,  it  seemed  to  sweep  forward  in 
dense  waves,  but  it  did  not  mingle  at  all  with  the  black 
smoke  rising  from  great  fires  kindled  in  the  depths  of  the 
valley,  to  preserve  harvests  or  keep  open  small  streams 
of  water. 

Christian  did  not  even  ask  Olof  the  object  of  these 
fires  ;  he  gave  himself  np  to  the  dreary  amusement  of 
watching  their  red  and  spectral  forms,  glimmering  like 
rayless,  fluctuating  meteors  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  in  following  with  his  eye  the  persistent  and  fan* 
taetio  struggle  of  their  gloomy  flames  and  clouds  of 
smoke,  with  the  fog,  which,  through  the  contrast,  seemed 
oven  whiter  than  it  was.  The  frozen  torrent  was  still 
visible  ;  but,  by  some  strange  optical  delusion,  it  some- 
times appeared  so  near  tlie  road  that  Christian  imag- 
ined ho  could  touch  it  with  the  end  of  his  whip,  and 
sometimes  seemed  buried  in  immeasurable  depths,  whila 
ÎQ  reality  it  wa^  iiifinilely  less  distant,  and  infinitely  less 
uear,  than  the  deceptive  undulations  of  the  fog  caused  it 
to  appear. 
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Night  followed,  with  the  loog  northern  twilight.  At 
this  hour  there  is  usually  a  delicate  greenitih  liiit  iu  the 
atmosphère,  but  this  evening  it  was  colorless  and  livid. 
!Not  a  living  being  was  visible  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ; 
whatever  had  liTe  was  concealed,  motionless,  silent. 
Cbristian  felt  oppressed  at  tiiis  universal  gloom  of  nature, 
ood  then  he  accepted  it  with  a  sort  of  apathetic  resig- 
nation. Olof  jumped  out  to  lead  the  horse,  for  tlie  road, 
as  it  DOW  descended  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  spreading 
like  a  vague  ocean  of  vapor  beneath  them,  was  almost 
perpendicular.  Chriatian  imagioed  that  he  was  deacendr 
ing  the  sharp  declivity  of  the  globe  iiaelf,  and  about  to 
plunge  off  into  the  void  abysms  of  space.  Two  or  three 
times  the  horse  slipped  until  he  was  thrown  back  upon 
his  haunches,  and  Olof  came  very  near  letting  go  the 
bridle  and  leaving  him  to  his  fate,  together  with  the 
sleigh  and  the  traveller.  The  latter  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  mortal  indifference.  The  baron's  son  !  Tlieae  three 
words,  written,  as  it  were,  in  black  letters  upon  his  brain, 
seemed  to  have  killed  within  him  hope  in  the  future,  and 
love  of  life.  It  was  not  despair  that  he  felt,  but  a 
profound  disgust  for  all  that  life  can  offer  ;  and,  in  this 
mood,  the  only  thing  he  noticed  was  the  one  immediate 
i'act  that  he  felt  overwhelmed  with  sleep,  and  that  he 
would  have  been  quite  willing  to  fall  asleep  forever  by 
rolling,  witltout  a  sound,  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Ho 
did  really  lose  himself,  and  so  completely,  that  ho  had 
entirely  forgotten  where  he  was,  when  a  voice  as  faint  as 
the  twilight,  as  veiled  as  the  sky  and  the  hike,  sang  close 
to  him  these  words,  to  which  he  listened  uncoaaciously, 
and  gradually  comprehended  : 

"  Behold,  the  sun  is  rising  I  Beautiful  and  clear  it 
shines  ou  the  meadow  enamelled  with  flowers,  I  see  the 
fairies  all  in  white,  crowned  with  garlands  of  willow- 
bougha  and  lilacs;  the  fairies  who  dance  in  the  valley, 
on  the  moss  glittering  with  dew.  The  child  is  in  the 
midst  of  them,  the  child  of  the  lake,  more  beautiful  than 

oith  !     The  birds  aro 
leams  of  dusty  gold 
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"No,  no,"  said  Chrîatïan,  "  I  must  go  to  Stollborg 
Must  I  uot  turn  to  the  right?" 

"  No,"  said  Olof,  "  try  to  ivalk  forward  in  a  straiftht 
line,  while  jon  count  three  hundred  stepa.  If  you  taka 
two  Btepa  more  and  don't  come  to  the  rock,  you  have 
gone  wrong." 

"  And  wbat  must  I  do  thea  ?" 

"Look  and  see  from  what  direction  the  whiffs  of  ihe 
fog  come.  The  wind  is  from  the  south,  and  it  is  quite 
mild.  If  the  fog  passes  to  your  left,  you  must  turn  to 
your  right.  As  for  the  rest,  there  is  ao  danger  on  tha 
lake,  the  ice  is  firm  everywhere." 

^'But  you,  my  child,  will  you  be  able  to  get  along 
all  alone?" 

"Able  to  go  to  the  bostoelle?    I  promise  you.     The    i 
horse  knows  the  road  now  ;  don't  you  see  how  impatient 
he  is?" 

"But  you  will  not  return  to  your  father's  house  thia 
evening?" 

"  Tea,  indeed  !  The  fog  will  lift,  perhaps  ;  and  bcaides, 
the  mooa  will  rise  soon,  and,  as  it  is  full,  I  can  aee  to 

Christian  shook  hands  with  the  young  diinneman,  gave 
him  a  daler,  and,  following  his  instructious,  reached 
Stollborg  without  missing  hia  road,  and  without  meeting 
a  living  soul. 


XV. 

"X/T  GOEFLE'S  fourth  meal  had  just  been  served,  and 
^^*  he  was  seriously  occupied  in  giving  Master  Nils  a 
lesson  in  deportment,  while  the  child,  standicg  before  him 
with  a  napkin  on  his  arm,  seemed  in  quite  a  teachable 

"  Bravo,  Christian,  you  have  come  precisely  at  the 
right  time  !  "  cried  the  doctor  of  laws  ;  "  I  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  my  coSee  all  alone.  I  made  it  myself, 
ibr  both  of  us  ;  I  can  guarantee  that  it  is  excellent,  and 
you  must  want  something  to  warm  your  stomach." 


"  I  will  join  you  ia  a  moment,  my  dear  doctor,"  re- 
plied Christian,  taking  off  his  Uirn  ve»t  aad  prepariog  to 
wash  his  hands,  whith  were  covered  with  blood, 

"  Good  gracious  I  "  resumed  M.  Goefle,  "  are  you 
wonnded,  or  have  you  by  chance  cut  the  throats  of  all 
the  beara  of  Sevenberg?  " 

"  There  has  been  a  little  of  that,"  replied  Christian, 
"  but  I  thiak  it  is  huraau  blood  that  is  ou  my  hands  now, 
Oh,  M.  Goefle,  I  have  such  a  etory  to  tell  you  !  " 

"  Yon  are  pale  !  "  cried  the  lawyer  ;  "  you  have  some- 
thing more  serious  to  tell  me  about  than  a  hunting  exploit. 
What  has  happened — a  quarrel — a  misfortune?  Speak 
quickly — you  take  away  my  appetite." 

"  Nothing  has  happened  to  me  that  ought  to  have  that 
eflèct  upon  you,  M.  Goefle.  Go  on  with  your  supper.  I 
will  try  to  keep  you  company,  and  I  will  speak  French, 
because  of —  " 

"  Yea,  yes,"  replied  M.  Goefle,  in  French  ;  "  because  of 
the  red  ears  of  this  little  imbecile.     Go  ou,  I  bear  you." 

While  Christian  was  giving  M.  Goefle  all  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  adventures,  and  conSding  lo  him  also  his  con- 
jectures and  his  emotions,  they  heard  from  afar  the 
sound  of  the  noisy  fanfares.  The  baron  bad  left  the 
forest  as  he  so  frequently  disappeared  from  his  saloona. 
The  cold,  the  fatigue  of  the  expedition,  and,  above  all, 
his  impatieaee  to  attend  to  the  business  treated  of  iu 
Johan's  missive,  were  more  tbau  he  could  endure,  and  ac- 
cordingly, after  killing  a  deer,  ho  bad  stepped  into  bis 
sleigh  under  the  pretence  of  going  farther  on,  while  the 
otiier  hunters  were  requested  to  pay  no  attention  to  his 
movemeats,  but  to  continue  their  sports  iu  any  way  they 
chose.  Soon  after,  Larrson  and  the  lieutenant  had  joined 
this  hunt,  where,  agreeably  to  the  universal  anticipation, 
no  trace  of  any  bears  had  been  seen,  but  where  some  few 
white  deer  had  been  killed,  and  a  great  number  of  very 
large  hares. 

When  Ibe  fog  ■same  on,  the  prnJont  people  hastened  to 
drive  bock  to  the  chateau  ;  but  some  of  the  young  folks, 
escorted  by  all  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood,  who  had 
been  employed  as  trackers,  delayed  too  long  in  descend- 


ing  the  mountain,  anc!  were  obliged  to  stop  at  ilie  foot 
of  llio  Logar,  where  Larrson  advised  tJiat  they  Bhould 
wait  until  the  moon  arose,  or  until  tlie  vapors  hangiDg 
over  the  lake  should  be  lifted  by  the  suddea  gust  of  wind  I 
by  which  the  rising  of  tfie  moon  is  often  preceded.  Soaae  J 
of  the  party  had  the  lanterns  of  their  sleighs  lighted,  and 
preferred  to  return  at  once,  but  about  a  dozen  remained, 
llenty  of  brandy  was  distributed  lo  the  peasants,  who 
dispersed  lo  their  various  homes.  The  servants  an<l 
marksmen  blew  trumpets,  and  lighted  a  large  fire  on  (he 
liogar,  close  to  Ihe  formless  fragments  of  the  statue  of 
snow,  and  the  merry  company  assembled  in  the  grotio, 
before  which  Ihe  game  was  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a  pyp- 
amid,  and  gayly  chatted  there  at  their  leisure,  relaiing 
their  adventures,  and  discussing  the  various  episodes  of 
the  hunt. 

But  the  major's  stories  so  far  exceeded  whsA  any  of 
his  companions  had  to  relate,  that  soon  every  one  waa 
silent,  to  listen  to  him.  Among  his  audience,  which  ia* 
eluded  both  sexes,  were  Olga,  Martina,  and  Margaret, 
who  bad  been  allowed  by  her  aunt  to  remain  on  the  hogor 
with  Mademoiselle  Potin  and  the  ministor's  daughter. 

"Bo,  gentlemen,"  saidOlga  to  the  major  and  ihelleuten* 
ant,  "  you  have  been  slyly  perlbrming  dangerous  exploits, 
the  proof  of  which  you  promise  to  sliow  us  to-morrow,  if 
we  will  consent  to  take  a  walk  to  your  house." 

"  Say  the  proo/a  !"  replied  the  major  ;  "  an  enormoui 
creature,  a  spotted  bear  with  blue  eyes,  quite  a  largv 
black  bear,  and  two  cubs,  which  we  intend  to  bring  up, 
BO  as  to  have  the  pleasure  of  letting  them  loose  and  hunt- 
ing  them  when  they  are  grown." 

"  But  who  wa°  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  or  capture  them 
bU?"  inquired  Martina  Akorstroin,  the  blond  âancéo  of 
the  lieutenant. 

"  The  lieutenaut  captured  a  cub,"  replied  the  major, 
turning  with  an  expressive  smile  to  his  friend  ;  "■  the  cor- 
poral and  myself  caught  another  ;  the  peasant  who  waa 
guiding  us  wounded  the  large  she-hear,  and  attacked  tfa« 
black  hour  ;  but  these  two  furious  beasts  would  infallibly 
have  torn  him  iul«  pieces,  if  another  of  my  friends,  wbâ 
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reaclied  tbe  ^t  all  atooe,  had  sot  rippod  opeo  l&e  first, 
and  broken  tha  bead  of  tLc  oUier  with  a  ball,  at  halt'  aa 
inch  from  tbe  poor  devil's  face." 

IS  Christiaa'a  exploit  had  been  related  a  third  time,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  distance  between  his  ball  and 
tbe  dduneman'a  head  would  have  been  inappreciable. 
The  major  certainly  did  not  intend  to  exaggerate  :  bow- 
ever,  his  auditors  cried  out  in  amazement  ;  but  the 
lieutenant  struck  bis  6»t  upon  the  table,  and  took  an 
energetic  oath  that  the  distance,  if  aaytiiiug,  was  less, 
rather  than  greater,  than  what  tbe  major  had  said.  The 
lieutenant  did  not  intend  to  exaggerate,  either  ;  how 
could  his  dear  Osmund  be  mistaken? 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  euid  Margaret,  "the  slayer  of 
the  monsters  you  have  described  must  be  veiy  cour- 
ageous, and  have  great  presence  of  mind,  and  I  should 
like  to  ofier  him  my  sincere  congratulations.  Does  be 
remain  anonymous  out  of  modesty,  or  is  ho  not  here?  " 

"  He  ia  not  here,"  replied  tbe  baron. 

"la  it  really  true?"  rejoiued  Martina  Akerstrom, 
looking  artlessly  at  her  betrothed. 

''It  ia  only  too  true,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  heaving 
a  heartfelt  and  equally  ingenuous  aigh, 

"But  did  he  make  you  promise,"  said  Margaret, 
"not  to  reveal  hia  name?" 

"We  would  not  have  consented  to  make  any  such 
promise,"  replied  tbe  major,  "we  love  him  too  well  for 
that;  but,  when  one  Jias  a  secret  which,  by  good  luck, 
excites  the  curiosity  ot  the  ladies,  he  likes  to  make  hia 
importance  felt,  and  bo  we  will  not  tell  you  iinythiug 
more — will  we  lieutenant?  —  until  you  have  dune  your 
very  best  to  guess  the  name  of  our  hero." 

"Peiiiaps  it  was  Monsieur  Stangatadius,"  said  Mad- 
emoiselle Potin,  laughing. 

"No,"  replied  some  one,  "the  professor  wa3  at  our 
hunt,  and  he  left  with  the  Baron  do  Waldemora." 

"Well,"  aaid  Olga,  "it  may  have  been  precisely  to 
join  these  gentlemen  that  they  went.  Who  knows 
whether  it  was  not  the  baron?" 

"Such   exploits   are   not   auited  to   hia  age,"    said  a 
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young  man,  who  would  liave  been  very  glad  to  pay  court  -J 
to  Olga,  in  an  affected  tone. 

"Wliynot?"  she  rejoined. 

"I do  not  say,"  observed  Larrson,  "that  he  is  too  old  I 
for  Euch  exploits,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  has  never  I 
had  a  taste  for  them.  The  baron  has  never,  I  h  " 
hunted  in  the  new  style  ;  that  te,  without  being  intrenched  ] 
behind  a  net  of  stroog  and  well-atretehed  cords." 

"What!"   cried  Margaret,    "did  you   hunt  without  ] 

"In  the  same  way  as  the  peasants  of  tlie  mountain," 
rejoined  the  major  ;  "it  is  the  best  way." 

"But  it  must  be  very  dangerous!" 

"It  was  our  friend  alone  who  found  it  so  to-day.  "We 
will  show  you  to-morrow  his  coat  of  reindeer  skio. 
The  way  in  which  the  claws  of  the  bear  have  turned 
this  excellent  shield  into  a  kind  of  lace,  will  show  you 
that  he  was  in  very  close  quarters  with  the  enemy." 

"But  it  is  madness  to  expose  yourself  so,"  cried  Mar- 
garet. "  Nothing  in  the  world  would  induce  me  to  wit> 
ness  such  a  spectacle  !  " 

"And  what  is  the  name  of  this  Meleagei 
Olga  ;  "will  you  not  satisfy  our  curiosity  f" 

"Confess,"  said  the  major,  "that  you  hi 
very  hard  to  guess  it." 

"Yes,  indeed;  but  the  best  hunters  at  the  chateau^ 
all  I  should  have  thought  capable  of  such  feats  —  are 
here,  and  you  say  that  your  hero  is  not  present?" 

"You  have  forgotten  some  one  who  was  at  the  cha- 
teau only  last  evening,"  rejoined  the  lieutenant, 

"I  have  tried  in  vain  to  think,"  replied  Olga;  "I^vo 
it  up,  unless,  indeed,  it  eliouid  be  tho  black  mask,  the 
miin  of  mystery,  the  learned  buffoon,  Christian  Wal^ 
do—" 

"  Well,  and  why  not  ?  "  said  the  major,  glancing 
stealthily  si  Margaret,  who  had  blushed  deeply. 

"Was  it  he?"  she  cried,  with  unaffected  eagerness. 

"  Mon  Dieu  t  "  said  the  young  Russian,  but  more 
Uirougli  thoughtless  a  ess   than  malice,  for  aha  v 


'  inquired 


Christian's  mask." 
more   alarmiag,"  nha 
only   really  afraid  of 


bad-hearted.  "Oae  would  say,  my  dear  child,  that  yoa 
are  very  much  ioterested  in  knowiag  —  " 

"You  koow,"  obaerïed  good  Mademoiselle  Potia, 
opportunely,  "that  Countess  Margaret  is  afraid  of  Chris- 
tian Waldo." 

"Afraid  of  him?"  said  the  major,  iu  surprise. 

"Why,  certaiuly,"  replied  the  govemaeas,  "aud  I 
coufess  that  I  am  a  little  iu  the  same  case.  A  mask 
always  frightens  me." 

"But  you  have  never  even 

"Oh,  that  only  makes  it 
answered,  laughing.     "We 

what  we  have  never  seen.  All  the  stories  thiit  are  told 
of  this  witty  comediau  are  so  strange  !  And  his  death's 
Lead,  that  they  talk  abouti  We  have  heard  enough 
about  him  to  make  oae  dream  all  night,  and  tremble  at 
hearing  his  name  !  "  ^ 

"Well,"  said  the  major,  "do  not  tremble  anymore, 
ladies  ;  we  have  seen  the  face  of  Christian  Waldo  all 
day  long,  and  in  spite  of  what  the  baron  said  lost  night, 
his  pretended  death's  head  is  the  head  of  a  youag  Anti- 
nous.  Isn't  it  true,  lieutenant,  that  he  is  the  handsomest 
young  man  you  ever  saw  ?  " 

"As  handsome  as  he  is  amiable,  educated,  aud  brave," 
replied  the  lieutenant. 

And  even  Corporal  Buff,  who  was  outside  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  listening  to  the  couversation,  now  raised  his 
voice  as  if  in  spite  of  himself,  to  praise  the  cordiality, 
Dobility,  aud  modeaty  of  Christian  Waldo. 

Margaret  asked  no  <jueations,  and  did  not  even  ven- 
ture to  make  any  mental  eommeuts  upon  what  she  had 
heard  ;  but  while  apparently  fully  oecupied  iu  fastening 
her  pelisse,  for  they  had  risen  to  go,  she  did  not  Jose  a 
word  of  the  praises  bestowed  upon  her  friend  of  the  pre- 

"How  is  it?"  said  Olga,  who  was  also  preparing  for 
their  departure,  "  that  an  educated  and  distinguished  mau 
can  consent  to  follow  a  calliug,  I  will  not  say  disgrace- 
ful,  but  certainly  frivoluus,  and  which,  after  all,  will 
not  be  likely  to  make  him  rich?" 
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"Ha  don't  make  n  business  of  his  preaent  occapa< 
tion,"  replied  the  major,  eagtsrly  ;  "  he  follows  it  merBly 
a^  aa  amaaemeot." 

"Oil,  excuse  me,  he  is  paid  for  his  entertainments." 

"Well,  and  so  are  we  aoldiera  paid  for  Berviag  the 
state.  Are  not  our  estates  and  revenues  the  salary  w 
feceive  for  our  services?" 

''There  is  a  difference  between  a  salary  atid  wages,' 
said  Margaret,  with  gentle  melancholy;  "but  it  begins  ti 
be  cold  :  shall  we  not  go  ?   I  doa't  think  it  will  be  danger- , 
gérons  uow  on  the  lake." 

The  major  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  Margaret  waa 
anxious  to  have  a  talk  with  him  ;  he  offered  her  hia  arm, 
therefore,  to  her  sleigh,  and  beg/^ed  Mademoiselle  Fotia 
to  allow  him  to  have  a  seat  with  them  in  returning  to  tha 
chateau.  With  a  few  brief  words  he  gave  the  lieutenant 
to  understand  that  he  would  like  to  have  Olga  return  in 
another  sleigh  with  himself  and  Martina  Akerstrom  ; 
and  the  good  lieutenant,  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  reason  of  the  miyor'a  request,  which  he  obeyed  as 
if  it  Lad  been  a  military  order,  offered  hia  services  to  hi« 
fiancée  and  the  young  Russian. 

Thanks  to  this  arrangement,  Osmund  was  at  full  lib- 
erty to  espouse  Christian  Waldo's  cause  warmly,  and  to 
try  and  change  the  bad  opinion  which  Margaret  anâ 
Mademoiselle  Potin,  her  discreet  confidante,  seemed  to 
have  formed  of  him.  To  succeed  in  this,  he  had  only 
to  repeat  his  conversation  with  Waldo,  and  inform  them 
of  his  generous  and  eccentric  determination  to  endure  tho 
greatest  poverty  and  suffering,  rather  than  continue  hia 
adventurous  career,  of  which  he  himself  disapproved. 
Margaret  listened  with  apparent  tranquillity,  as  if  shs 
liad  been  called  upon  to  express  her  approbation  of  soma 
case  in  which  she  had  no  personal  interest.  However, 
she  was  not  a  skilful  actress,  and  the  major,  who  bad 
safflcient  delicacy  to  adopt  the  same  tone  as  herself,  waa 
not  deceived  ns  to  the  interest  with  which  she  really 
regarded  his  friend  in  her  secret  soul. 

In  the  meanwhile  Baron  Olaus  had  been  laid  upon  his 
bed,  where  he  appeared  calm.     The  pbysiciai],  as  usual. 


I 


eluded  the  questions  of  liis  heirs.  Tbey  all  Eoon  knew 
that  their  dear  and  respectable  uncle  had  returned  from 
ilie  hunt  so  feeble  that  his  people  hiid  been  obliged  to 
(^arry  him  ta,  undress  him,  and  put  liim  to  bed,  like  a 
child  ;  but,  according  to  the  physician,  he  was  safFering 
merely  from  one  of  bis  customary  accideutal  and  tempo- 
rary attacks.  Johan  gave  orders  that  the  amusements 
and  games  should  cootinue.  The  comedy  of  marionettes 
was  announced  for  eight  o'clock.  And  as  for  Doctor 
Staugstadius,  who  might  have  revealed  how  ill  he  really 
WHS,  he  had  returned  from  the  hunt  oaly  to  ascend  into  the 
observatory  of  the  chateau,  to  study  at  his  leisure  the 
phenomenon  of  the  dry  fog,  which  he  attributed,  and 
perhaps  correctly,  to  volcanic  exhalations  proceeding 
from  Lake  Wetter. 

The  only  persoa  who  was  really  anxious  was  Johan. 
As  soon  as  ho  was  left  alone  with  his  master,  though  the 
physician,  who  had  retired  to  change  his  dress  and  take 
some  food,  had  implored  him  to  keep  the  baron  from 
being  disturbed,  he  resolved  to  find  out  what  he  was  to 
tiiiak  of  his  mental  condition. 

'*  Come,  my  master,"  he  said,  with  his  customary 
familiarity,  a  privilege  granted  to  him  alone,  which  he 
was  never  afraid  of  abusing,  and  for  very  sulficient  rea- 
sons ;  "are  we  really  dead  this  time?  Haven't  yoa  a 
single  smile  for  your  old  Johan  ?  one  of  those  sweet  little 
smiles  that  mean,  '  I  bid  defiance  tA  disease,  and  I  menu 
to  buiy  all  the  fools  who  would  like  to  see  me  go  to  the 
devil'?'' 

The  baroQ  tried  in  vain  to  gratify  him  ;  the  victorious 
smile  which  he  attempted  to  summon  to  his  countenance 
proved  a  melancholy  grimace,  accompanied  by  a  deep 
sigh. 

"Anyhow,  you  understand  me?"  resumed  Johan; 
"  that  is  BOmethiug." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  baron,  ia  a  feeble  voice  ;  "  but  I 
am  very  ill  this  time  I     That  ass  of  a  doctor  —  " 

And  ho  tried  to  show  his  arm. 

"  He  bled  you }  "  said  Johan.  "  He  says  that  it  saved 
your  life  ;  let  us  hope  so  :  but  you  must  exert  your  will  ; 
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you  know  perfectly  tcgU  that  that  it  is  your  only  remedj. 
Yoor  will  pcrforma  miracles  !  " 

"I  have  noue  left."  I 

"  No  will?     Nonsense!     When  you  say  that,  it  always    I 
means  that  you  are  very  determined  indeed  about  some-  ; 
thing;  and  I  can  tell  you  what  yoa  want  now  —  that  these 
two  or  threi  Italians  —  " 

"  Yoa,  yes,  all  of  them,"  rejoined  the  baron,  with  a 
gleam  of  energy. 

"There,    now  I"  resumed  Johan,    "I  knew  I  could 
bring  you  round  [     Did  you  see  the  proof?  — " 

"  It  is  unanswerable." 

'■  Stenson's  writing?" 

"  And  his  signature  —  all  the  details  I     It  is  strange  — 
strange  I  but  it  is  true." 

"  But  where  have  you  put  it,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ?  " 

"  In  the  pocket  of  my  huntiag-dress." 

"  I  cannot  find  it." 

■'You  have  not  looked  carefuUy.     It  is  there, 
matter  I     Listen  :  I  am  overcome  with  fatigue  — 
in  the  tower  !  " 

"AtoQce?" 

"  No,  during  the  comedy." 

"And  the  others?" 

"  Afterwards." 

"  In  the  tower  also?  " 

"Yes;  some  escnae." 

"That  is  easy.     A  silver  plate  slipped  into  the  bag- 
gage of  these  jugglers.     They  will  have  stolen  it." 

"  Good  I  " 

"Butif  their  suspicions  are  awakened?     If  the  true  and   | 
false  Christian  do  not  come?" 

"  Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  Who  can  find  out  in  this  fog?     I  have  given  orders  ; 
but  an  hour  ago  no  one  had  returned  to  Stollborg,  whJcb    | 
is  watched  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  " 

"  In  that  case,  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"The  proof — that  is  the  portfolio — destroyed,  and  I 
the  man  who  gave  it  up  to  you  dead,  hia  secret  is  dead  I 


too,  since  Ciiristiaa  Waldo  does  not  know  anytliing  about 
it." 

"Is  tLat  quite  certain?" 

"  When  W6  get  hold  of  him  wo  will  make  him  coufeas." 

"  But  he  is  not  in  our  handa  yet." 

"  Perhaps,  by  this  time  —  I  will  go  myself  to  Stollborg, 
and  find  out." 

"  Go  quickly  !  —  But  if  he  ahould  refuse  to  come  to  the 
chateau  this  evening?" 

"  Then  Captain  Chimera  will  go  over  there  with  —  " 

"  Very  good  I  and  the  lawyer  ? — " 

"  I  will  tell  him  beforehand  that  you  send  for  him. 
However —  we  must  be  ready  for  anything  ;  if  he  refuses 
to  obey  ?  —  " 

"  That  will  be  the  proof —  " 

"  That  he  has  an  understaj;id1ng  with  your  enemies. 
And  then?  —  " 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  him." 

"  That  is  serious  —  such  a  well-known  man  1  " 

"  Do  not  harm  him  ;  keep  liira  out  of  it." 

"  Yes,  if  possible.  No  matter,  I  will  tiy.  I  will  go 
at  oute  to  SloUhorg  and  slip  your  gold  goblet  into  the 
pack-saddle  of  the  ass.  That  will  be  the  excuse  for 
fieizing  the  jugglers,  even  if  wa  have  to  go  there  to  cateh 
them.  But  there  may  be  some  dislnrbance.  Christian 
îa  a  fighting  man,  and  Stollborg  is  very  near." 

"  So  much  the  better  ;  they  will  silence  him  Ihe  sooner." 

"  The  major  and  the  lieutenant  have  taken  a  great 
liking  to  this  mountebank.  We  must  be  careful,  and 
chuosc  the  right  moment.  I  have  ordered  all  the  brass 
instruments  in  the  chateau  to  be  kept  playing,  and  out- 
side [hey  are  sending  off  rockets  and  fireworks  every  mo- 

"  Well  thought  of  I" 

"  How  do  you  feel  now?  " 

"Better;  I  think  I  can  even  recall  —  wait,  Johan — ■ 
that  face — I  dreamed  about  it  again  to-day.  When 
was  it  ?  Wait,  I  say  1  Was  it  a  dream  ?  Destruction  ! 
I  cannot,  Joliaa,  my  head  refuses  —  my  brain  is  coa- 
fused,  as  it  was  yesterday." 
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"Well  then,  don't  torment  yourself;  I  will  find  out 
all  aboutit  myself;  itia  my  affair.     Come,  be  quioti  you 
will  come  out  vietorious,  as  you  always  do.     1  will  eend    \ 
Jacob  to  you." 

Johaa  went  out.  The  baroD,  exhausted  by  (lie  effort 
he  had  made,  fainted  in  Jacob's  arms,  and  the  physician, 
hastily  recalled,  had  a  great  deal  of  dilTicnlty  in  liringing 
him  to  his  sensée.  Then  the  patient  recovered  a  feverish 
energy. 

''Off  with  you,  doctor!"  he  cried;  "lam  tired  of 
your  face  1  You  are  ugly  I  every  one  is  ugly  !  He  ia 
beautiful  —  beaulifitl,  if  they  apeak  the  truth  ;  but  that 
will  not  help  him  any.  When  one  is  dead  he  soon  b&- 
comes  hideous,  does  ho  not?  Still,  if  I  should  die  before 
him,  I  should  like  to  leave  liim  my  fortune  —  that  would  ' 
he  droll  I  But  if  I  live,  he  must  die  ;  nothing  shall  save  I 
him.     Say,  then,  doctor,  do  you  think  I  am  crazy?"  | 

The  baron,  after  raving  in  this  way  for  a  few  momenta,    j 
fell  into  a  restless,  feverish  sleep.     It  was  then  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  the  company  at  the  chateau  were  just 
sitliag  down  to  the  aflonward,  the  light  repast  which  pre- 
cedes supper. 

We  Eire  really  grieved  at  being  obliged  to  try  the  read- 
er's patience  with  so  many  meals,  but  we  sliould  not  be 
true  to  facts  if  we  should  suppress  a  single  one  of  them. 
We  are  forced  to  remind  him  that  it  is  the  custom  of  ths 
country  to  eat  every  two  hours,  and  that  a  century  ago 
no  one  Ibought  of  deviating  from  it,  especially  in  the 
country,  and  in  winter.  Pretty  women  lost  nothing 
of  their  poetry  in  the  eyes  of  their  admirers  by  having 
an  excellent  appetite.  It  was  not  the  fashion  to  be  pale 
and  hollow-eyed.  The  fresh  and  brilliant  complexions 
of  the  beautiful  Swedes  did  not  rob  them  of  their  empire 
over  heart  and  imagination,  and  though  not  at  all  senti- 
mental, the  young  people  of  both  sexes  were  really  very 
Tomanlic.  The  little  Margaret,  accordingly,  and  the  tall 
Olga,  the  blonde  Martina,  and  several  other  nymphs  of 
these  frozen  lakes,  after  having  taken  coffee  in  the  grotto 
of  the  hogar,  ate  their  cream  and  cheese  in  the  great 
gilded  saloon  of  the  chateau,  each  dreaming  about  lova 


in  her  own  way,  and  all  of  ihera  happilj   i 

tliat  fasting  could  bo  caasidered  n  neccsBar;  condition  of 


There  were  no  longer  so  many  guosta  at  the  new  cha- 
teau as  there  had  been  during  the  first  few  days  of  ilio 
Christmas  holidays.  Several  mothers  had  carried  away 
their  daughters,  when  tliey  found  that  Baron  Olaiia 
paid  them  no  atteutiou.  The  diplomats  of  both  sextos, 
■who  had  an  interest  in  keeping  up  their  relations  with 
him,  aad  his  presumptive  heirs  —  whom  the  barou  was  in 
the  habit  of  calling,  when  he  joked  about  them  in  Frencli, 
his  presumpluoTiB  beirs  —  remained,  in  spile  of  the  gloom 
that  he  shed  around  bim.  Countess  Elveda  was  very  much 
irritated  at  not  being  able  to  come  to  auy  understandiug 
with  her  mysl«riou8  host  ;  but  she  consoled  herself  by 
flirting  with  the  Russian  ambassador.  The  morniuga 
aud  afiernoons  were  occupied  by  the  elderly  ladiiia 
iu  making  and  receiving  visita  in  tlieir  respective  apart- 
mente,  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and  solemnity.  On 
such  occasions,  they  always  conversed  about  the  same 
subjecia:  tha  beautiful  winter  WBalher,  ibe  raagnificeut 
hospitality  of  their  host,  his  remarkable  wit, — perhaps  a 
littlo  severe —  his  indisposition,  and  the  wonderful  courage 
with  which  he  bore  it,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  en- 
joyment of  his  guests  ;  and,  as  they  conversed  thus,  lltey 
stiâed  Homeric  yawns.  And  then  they  talked  politics, 
and  argued  with  great  bitterueaa,  which  did  not  prevent 
them  from  discoursing  about  religious  topics  in  an  edify- 
ing manner.  For  the  most  part  they  enterlainod  the  per- 
sons who  had  just  come  in,  by  saying  all  the  evil  possible 
of  those  who  had  just  gone  out. 

The  young  people  wore  the  only  ones  who  contrived  to 
throw  off  the  moral  coldness  and  gloom  which  seemed  to 
permeate  the  very  atmosphere.  There  were  about  a 
score  of  them,  of  both  sexes,  who,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  tieir  families,  had  formed  attachments  among 
themselves,  of  a  more  or  less  tender  character,  and  who, 
meeting  freely,  as  they  did  every  hour  of  the  day,  acted 
as  each  otber'a  chaperons  and  confidantes.  With  thia 
happy  group  were  associated    some   few   persons    who. 
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though  older,  were  nevertheless  benevolent  and  cheerful) 
governesses,  of  whom  Mademoiaelle  Potin 
pastor'a  family,  wlio  were  always  very  highly  coDsid- 
«red,  and  courted  in  all  conntry  festivities,  several  old 
country  gentlemen,  plain  and  simple-hearted,  the  baron'a 
yonng  physician,  when  he  conid  escape  from  the  claws  of 
his  tyrannical  and  cunning  patient  ;  and,  best  of  all,  the 
illustrious  Stangstaditis,  whenever  they  could  get  hold  of 
him,  and  contrive  to  keep  him  with  them  by  paying  him — 
for  their  own  amusement— the  most  extravagant  compli- 
ments, the  sincerity  of  which  he  never  doubted,  even 
wlieû  they  refeiTcd  to  the  charms  of  his  person. 

The  collation  of  the  aftonward  was  as  gay  to-day  aa 
ever,  even  although  the  geologist  did  not  make  his  ap- 
peflranee.  The  young  folks  —  as  the  matrons  called 
them  —  did  not  even  notice  the  anxious  and  agitated  faces 
of  the  servants,  who  were  not  qnitfi  so  blind  to  the  real 
slate  of  their  master's  health,  as  they  would  have  liked  to 
persuade  those  among  them  whose  business  it  was  to  act 
as  spies  upon  tlie  others. 

After  the  collation,  they  declared  that  they  had  heard 
enough  about  the  feats  of  the  hunters,  and  Martina  pro- 
posed that  they  should  play  hide-and-seek,  a  game  thai 
they  had  enjoyed  very  much  tbe  evening  before,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  they  had  to  go  to  a  different  part  of  the 
chateau  to  play  it.  Instinctively,  they  avoided  a  certain 
isolated  pavilion  occupied  by  the  roaster  of  the  house, 
and  pei-haps,  without  openly  admitting  it,  they  were  not 
sorry  t«  have  an  excuse  —  that  of  not  disturbing  the  host  — 
for  avoiding  as  well  the  stalely  apartments  occupied 
by  their  parents  and  relatives.  In  the  upper  story  of  the 
outer  cii'cle  of  buildings,  which  was  connected  by  nunieiv 
oua  passages  with  the  lower  rooms — the  latter  were  used 
for  various  domestic  purposes,  as  wiae-cellara,  bleachin}*- 
rooms,  etc.  —  there  were  a  number  of  long,  gloomy,  and 
almost  deserted  galleries,  where  they  had  plenty  of  room 
to  look  for  each  other,  and  plenty  of  dark  comers  to  hida 
in.  They  drew  lots  for  the  diSerent  parties,  and  Mar- 
garet found  herself  with  Martina  and  her  llancée,thelÎBU' 
tenant. 


I 
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XVI. 

TXTTIILE  the  young  people  at  the  new  chaieaii  were 
'  ■  enjoying  their  ionocent  games,  M.  Goefle  ftnd  Chris- 
tiaa  were  making  all  sorts  of  commenta  npon  the  discov- 
eriea  relative  to  his  birth  which  the  latter  thought  he  had 
made.  M.  Goejle  did  not  agree  with  his  young  friend. 
His  ideas,  he  said,  were  altogether  fanciful,  aud  more  in- 
genious than  logical.  For  his  own  part,  he  seemed  more 
tiian  ever  tormented  by  some  idea  which  he  at  the  same 
time  wished  and  feared  to  explain. 

"Christiau,  Christian!"  lie  said,  shaking  his  head, 
"  do  not  torment  yourself  by  dwelling  on  this  nightmare. 
No,  no  ;  you  are  not  the  son  of  Baron  Olaus  !  I  would 
stake  putting  my  hand  in  the  fire  on  that." 

"And  yet,"  replied  Christian,  "  is  it  not  true  that  there 
is  a  ccriaia  resemblauce  between  his  features  ami  mine  ? 
When  Le  bad  fainted,  and  while  his  blood  was  droppiug 
on  the  BDow,  hia  cruel  and  sardonic  face  assumed  tliû 
expression  of  supreme  repose  which  is  given  by  death, 
'  'm  in  terror.  No  man,  it  is  true  {or 
t  least  unless  lie  has  passed  all  his  life 
i  D.  portrait-painter,  can  have  a  very 
wn  appearance;  but  still  bis  fare 
le  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  aud  grad- 
■  like  my  own.  I  hitd  the  same 
feeling  when  1  saw  him  for  (he  tirst  time.  I  did  not  say 
to  myself,  '  I  have  seen  him  somewhere  ;  '  I  said,  '  I 
know  hicn,  I  have  always  known  him.  '  " 

"  "Well,  well,"  said  M,  Goefle,  "  and  I  too,  by  heavens  1 
when  1  saw  you  the  first  time,  noticed  the  earae  thing. 
And  now  again,  at  this  very  moment,  when  your  face  is 
serious  and  abstracted,  I  recognizo,  if  not  a  resemblance, 
at  least  a  similarity  of  outline  that  is  striking — extraor- 
dinary. But  it  is  precisely  that,  my  dear  friend,  which 
makes  me  tell  you  :  '■  No,  you  are  not  his  son  I  '  " 

"'  KeoUy,  M.  Groefie,  I  do  not  understand  you  at 
all." 


and  I  gazed  u 


..),- 


before  a 
exat^t  idea  of  his  ( 
seemed  familiar  to  r 
miUy  it  began  to  appear 
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"  Oh  !  that  is  not  j-our  case  alone  !  I  don't  undereton  j 
mvaelf.     And   yet  I  have   an  idea,  a  fixed  idea  !  - 
that  obstinate  Steuson  would  only  speak  I     But  it  wi 
in  vain  that  I  tormented  him  again  to-day  for  two  bonrs  |l 
he  told  me  nothing  of  the  slightest  importance.      Either  h<q 
begins  10  wander  at  moments,  or  he  pretends  resolutely  li 
be  deaf  and  abstracted,  when  he  does  not  wish  to  answ 
If  I  had  heard  of  this  Karine,  aad  had  known  that  e 
was  mixed  up  ia  our  affairs,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  drawq'^ 
something  out  of  him,  at  least  in  regard  to  her.     Toa 
say  that  tbo  danneman's  son  pretends  that  she  could  tell 
a  great  many  secrets  if  sbe  chose.     Unluckily,  she  also 
is  crazy,  it  seems,  or  else  so  intimidated  and  enfeebled  that 
she  is  afraid  to  confess  1    However,  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  we  succeed  in  clearing  up   our   doubts,  for 
either  I  am  a  fool.  Christian,  or  you  are  now  in  your  own 
counlry,  and  perhaps  are  upon  the  point  of  discovering  . 
who  you   are.     Come,  tben  I    think,  help  me  1  tbat   is^J 
listen  to  me.     Your  appearance  at  the  new  chateau  basfl^ 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  there,  and  yoiifl 
must  know — " 

At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  at  tbe  door,  a 
having  tried  in  vain  to  open  it  without  knocking. 
Goeâe,  unobserved  by  Christian,  had  cautiously  draw 
the  bolt.     Christian  was  going  to  open  the   door,  1 
M.  Goefle  stopped  him. 

"  Go  under  the  staircase,"  he  said,  "  and  leave  n 
manage  this  business." 

Christian,  who  was  exceedingly  preoccupied,  obeyodl 
mechanically,  and  H.  Gkiefie  went  to  open  the  door,  butl 
without  allowing  the  unexpected  visitor  to  enter.  It  was] 
Johau. 

"You  againl"  he  said  curtly,  and  in  a  severe  lone.| 
"What  do  you  want,  Monsieur  Joban?" 

"  Excuse  me,  Monsieur  Gocfle,  I  want  to  speak  tol 
Christian  Waldo." 


"He  it 
"He  has,  boi 


"  Look  for  him,  but  r 


led  hei 


;  I  kn< 


'  it.  Mon**! 


work,  aod  wish  to  be  quiet.  Thia  ib  t\\e  tliird  time  that 
you  have  disturbed  me." 

"  I  ask  a,  thousand  pardons,  moasieiir,  bul  linco  you 
ebare  your  room  with  him,  I  thought  I  might  come  again 
to  convey  his  lordship's  orders  to  this  comedian." 

"  His  orders  —  what  orders?" 

"la  the  first  place,  to  gel  ready  his  entertainment, 
then  to  be  at  the  new  chatean  at  eight  precisely,  as  yes- 
terday ;  and,  in  conclusion,  to  play  sometbing  very  gay." 

"  You  repeat  yourself,  my  good  fellow  ;  you  have  al- 
ready told  me  the  same  thing  twice,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  terms — But  are  you  sure  that  you  know  what  yon 
are  saying?  Is  not  the  baron  seriously  ill  this  evening? 
While  you  are  prowling  round  the  old  chateau  like  a 
shadow,  are  you  aware  of  what  is  occurring  at  the  now 
chateau?" 

"  I  bave  just  seen  bis  lordship  this  very  momeut,"  re- 
plied Johan,  with  his  eternal  smile  of  impertinent  humil- 
ity. "  His  lordship  ia  quite  well  ;  and  it  is  because  be 
sent  me  here  that  I  am  forced,  to  my  great  regret,  to 
be  excessively  impoKunate.  Notwithstanding,  I  must 
add  that  bis  lordship  is  very  desirous  of  conversing  with 
the  honorable  M.  Goefle  during  the  comedy  of  marion- 
ettes." 

"  Very  good  ;  I  will  attend  to  it.  I  wish  you  good- 
evening." 

TherenpoQ  M.  Goefle  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
disappointed  Johan. 

'■  Why  all  these  precautions?"  said  Christian,  coming 
from  bis  retreat,  where  he  had  listened  to  this  dialogue. 

"  Eeciiuae  somelhing  is  going  on  here  —  I  was  about  to 
IcU  you  60  when  we  were  interrupted  —  that  I  do  not 
uuderstaud.  All  day  long,  tliis  Johau  —  the  most  detest- 
able wretch  alive,  li'  t  can  judge  from  his  appearance, 
and  from  Stenson's  opinion  —  has  done  nothing  but  prowl 
around  StoUborg,  and  you  are  the  object  of  bis  curiosity. 
lu  the  first  place  he  questioned  Stensun  about  you,  who 
does  not  know  you  at  idl,  and  who  only  learned  to-day 
(precisely  from  this  Johan)  that  you  and  I  were  both  of 
us  stopping  here.     Then  he  hud  a  long  talk  in  the  stable 
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wilh  yonr  servant  Piiffo,  and  nuolher  in  the  kilcheij 
the  guard,  with  Ulphilaa.       He  would  Lave  made  Ni 
talk  if  I  had  not  kept  him  close  hy  me  the  whole  Asr/. 
really  believe  this  spy  iried  to  make  yonr  ass  confesa. 

"  Lnckily,  my  honeat  Jean  is  diapretion  itself,"  i 
ChrÎBliau.  "But  I  do  Dot  see  why  the  efforts  of  thia 
lackey  to  see  my  face  should  make  you  uneasy.  Since  I 
hare  worn  a  mask,  I  ha^-e  been  accustomed  to  excite  just 
BUch  curiosity  ;  but  I  intend  to  have  done  forever  with 
this  puerile  mystery  and  wilh  tliesc  childish  persecutions. 
As  I  am  obliged  to  return  to  the  chateau  this  evening,  I 
will  go  with  my  face  uncovered." 

"No,  Christian,  yon  must  not  do  that;  I  ibrbid  it. 
You  must  be  patient  for  u  few  days  longer  !  An  impor- 
tant secret  is  clialleaging  our  iurestigation  ;  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  discover  it,  and  I  will  discover  it,  or  lose  mj 
reputation^  but  you  raustnotahow  yourfaee.  You  miut 
not  even  let  Ulph  see  you  again.  You  are  certainly  thi 
eiied  by  some  danger.  tTohan,  with  his  stealthy,  sideli 
glance,  is  not  the  only  person  I  have  soea  gliding  i 
the  passages  of  Stollbor^'.  Either  1  am  very  much  mis- 
taken, or  I  noticed  a  thorough  blackguard  walking 
around  the  donjon  on  the  ice,  at  just  about  nightfall — a 
certain  fellow  who  has  been  honored  by  the  boron  his 
master  with  the  fantaatic  name  of  Captain  Chimère. 
With  otir  comedy  last  evening,  we  may  have  put  fire  to 
powder.  The  baron  unquestionably  is  suapieious  about 
you,  for  sorae  cause  or  other  ;  and  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  will  protend  to  be  ill,  and  uot  go  to  the  new 
chateau  at  all." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  Monsieur  Goefle,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  the  baron  cannot  frightcu  me,  no  mutter  what  ho 
may  do.  If  I  am  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  related  to  him, 
I  am  in  precisely  the  mood  to  defy  him,  and  to  squeeze 
vigorously  any  hand  that  ventures  so  much  as  to  touch 
the  tapestry  of  my  theatre,  if  I  choose  to  remain  incog- 
nito. Bemember  that  I  have  killed  two  bears  to-day, 
and  consequently  that  nny  nerves  are  a  little  excited. 
Come,  come,  pardon  me,  my  dear  uncle,  but  it  is  getting 
late,  and  I  have  ouly  two  hours  In  prepare  for  my 
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bîtion,  I  am  going  to  look  tor  a  play  in  my  library  ;  that 
is  CO  say,  in  the  bottom  of  my  box,  and  you  must  be  so 
good  as  to  play  it  with  me,  somehow  or  other." 

"  Christian,  I  don't  feel  like  it  to-day.  I  am  no  longer 
an  actor,  but  a  lawyer  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  seeker  of  ac- 
tual facta,  to  the  very  marrow  of  the  bones.  Your  servant 
Puffo  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  drunk  when  I  saw 
him,  and  he  is  here,  no  doubt,  in  the  gaard.  Slay,  I  am 
going  oat,  and  I  wilt  call  him  as  I  pass,  nnd  send  him  to 
help  you,  since  you  insist  upon  performing.  It  will  do 
no  harm,  perhaps — it  will  keep  you  busy,  aad  may  avert 
euapicions,     Puffo  is  devoted  to  you,  is  be  not?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure." 

"  But  if  Ihey  should  try  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  you, 
he  would  not  leave  you  in  the  lurch?  He  is  not  a  cow- 
ard?" 

"I  don't  think  eo  :  but  feel  no  anxiety  upon  that  point, 
Monsieur  Goefle.  This  good  Norwegian  knife,  which  my 
friends  lout  me  for  the  hunt,  is  still  by  my  side,  and  I 
answer  for  it  tliat  I  will  make  myself  respected  without 
the  help  of  ooy  one." 

"Beware  of  a  surprise.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  am 
afraid  of  for  you.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  remain  quiet  for 
two  minutes.  Since  you  have  told  me  about  a  child 
brought  up  secretly  at  the  danneman's  house,  a  child  with 
fingers  like  yours  —  " 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  said  Christian,  "I  only  dreamed  the 
whole  story,  perhaps  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  1  must  not  think 
about  it  now.  I  see  at  ihe  botiom  of  this  box  my  poor 
little  marionettes,  whom  I  nm  now  going  to  exhibit  fot 
the  last  time,  or  the  time  before  the  last;  for  this,  M. 
Goefle,  is  the  only  real  and  sensible  conclusion  to  which 
I  have  been  led  by  all  my  reflections.  I  will  give  up  the 
fool's  cap,  and  take  the  hammer  of  the  miner,  the  axe  of 
tlie  wood-cutter,  or  the  whip  of  the  travelling  peasant  1 
And  for  the  rest,  I  laugh  at  it  !  What  difference  does  it 
make,  whether  I  am  tlie  son  of  an  amiable  fairy  or  a 
wicked  iarl?  I  will  be  the  son  of  my  works  ;  and  one 
need  not  r»ck  one's  brains  to  come  to  a  conclusion  so  sim- 
ple aud  so  logical," 
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"That  is  right,  Christian,  that 
GoeSe.  "  I  love  to  Lear  you  talk 
that,  I  have  my  idea  —  I  hold  on  to  i 


right  !  "  «ried 

0  ;    but  still,  foi 

1  dig  into  it,  1  fei 
It,  aiiit  now  i.  am  going  to  give  it  an  airing.     It  may 
ubatird,  but  still  it  la  possible  I     I  feel  a  constant  anxîet 
to  aeo  Stenson  ;  I  will  tear  hia  secret  from  him 
at  preaent,  how  to  set  to  work.     I  will  return  in  an  honi 
at  the  most,  aud  we  will  go  together  to  the  chateau, 
will  call  on  tiie  baron  to  find  ont  what  he  wanta  with 
and  will    observe   him   carefully.      He    tliinka   hire 
ehrewd,  but  I  will  be  ahrewderthan  he.     Yes,  that's 
idea —  courage  !      Au  revoir.  Christian  1     Come,  I 
light  me. — Ah,  stay,  Christian  I   here,  it  saema  to  m< 
Master  Puffo  !  " 

In  fact,  M.  Gosfle  passed  Fuffu  as  he  went  out. 

"  So,  here  you  are  I"  said  Christian  to  hia  Berrj 
"Are  you  doing  better  to-day?" 

"  I  am  doing  capitally,  master,"  replied  the  Livornese; 
in  an  even  ruder  tone  than  usual. 

"  WeD  then,  my  lad,  to  work  !  we  have  not  a  moment' 
lo  lose.  We  shall  play  The  Marriage  of  Folly,  the  piece 
that  you  know  beat  :  yon  know  it  by  heart,  and  will  not 
need  a  rehearsal." 

"  No,  if  yon  don't  put  in  too  many  of  your  new  gaga." 

'^  I'll  do  as  I  choose  about  that  ;  but  I  will  not  fail  to 
give  you  your  cues,  so  don't  be  alarmed.  Go  at  once  to 
the  new  chateau  with  the  ass  and  baggage  ;  put  up  the  the* 
atre,  arrange  the  scenery.  Slay  —  since  we  have  selected 
the  piece,  you  may  as  well  take  the  manuscript.  For  my 
part,  I  will  dress  the  actors,  and  follow  you.  If  you 
must  absolutely  ru3  through  tiie  scenes,  we  shall  have 
time  enough  over  there.  The  audience,  you  know, 
always  takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  iind  seats  and  ge| 

Puffo  started  to  go  out  ;  but,  after  taking  a  few  steps, 
paused  and  hesitated.  Joban,  while  keeping  him  a  pris- 
oner at  Stollborg  without  hia  knowing  it,  had  aroused 
him  against  his  master  by  his  insinuationa,  and  Fuflfo 
was  impatient  to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  him.  Still,  ha 
knew  him  to  be  agile  and  determined,  and  perhaps  also  a 
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terrible  weapon  was  quite  sufficient  to  alarm  tha  Bohe- 
mian, whOBO  great  fear  was  that  Christian  would  take  hia 
money  from  him,  and  insist  upon  knowing  how  he  had 
obtained  this  unexplained  wealtti. 

The  Livornese  left  the  donjon  in  a  very  undecided 
state  of  mind.  Johan,  who  BometijiieB  took  the  liberty 
of  exceeding  the  baron's  setret  inatructiotia,  had  not 
given  liim  this  money  with  a  precise  understaudiog  that 
he  was  to  undertake  what  the  trembling  Puffo,  in  the 
language  of  the  road,  called  a  bad  job  ;  but  to  persuade 
him  to  remain  quiet  ia  case  his  master  should  be  pro- 
voked, and  drawn  into  some  unequal  scuffle.  Jobati  had 
got  everything  out  of  him  that  he  knew  ;  he  had  learned, 
through  him,  that  Christian  was  fiery  and  intrepid. 
Without  compromisiag  the  baron,  he  bad  given  him  to 
understand  that  his  master  had  offended  some  very  pow- 
erful person  at  the  chateau,  and  that  they  had  discovered 
him  to  bo  a  French  spy,  and  a  very  myaterious  and  dan- 
gerous person.  The  lie,  although  glaring,  was  not  suf- 
ficiently gross  to  have  much  effect  upon  Puffo,  for  he  did 
not  know  or  care  anything  about  politics  ;  but  what  he 
did  understand  was,  the  sima  of  money  slipped  into  his 
pocket  He  was  intelligent  enough  to  follow  out  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  reasoning  :  "  If  they  pay  me  for  stand- 
ing by,  they  will  pay  me  more  for  acting  !  "  Accordingly, 
be  refiolved  to  get  the  start  of  any  one  else.  He  attacked 
Christian,  supposing  that  he  would  be  without  weapons, 
or  means  of  defence  ;  but  he  lost  courage,  and,  perhaps, 
hIso  faltered  a  little  in  his  wicked  purpose.  Christia 
wa^  80  ^'ood,  that  the  scoundrelU 
-r  ljjiii-..ll'.  Now  thatbeii 
■  .:l.l  he  do? 


he  said  to  q 
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with  them  now  more  than  ever  !  If  I  return  to  the  tlrega' 
of  the  people,  whence  I  probably  emerged,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  elevate  my  condition,  I  shall  ofYen  be  obliged,  T 
suppose,  to  pnt  down,  by  the  force  of  my  fist,  brutal 
wretches  like  (his  Piifio,  who  cannot  be  influenced  by 
kindness  and  affection.  Oh,  Jean  Jaeqnes  I  was  it  such 
a  life  as  this  that  you  drenmed  of  for  your  Emile?  Am"' 
yet  you  yourself  were  atoned  in  your  hurahle  chalet,  am 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  rustic  life  you  loved,  becauaft:] 
you  couîd  not  make  yourself  feared  by  those  who  wer»' 
incapable  of  comprehending  you  ! 

'■  Come,  let  me  see  you  I  Which  of  you  was  it  who^ 
came  so  near  kiliiag  me  just  bow  ?  "  he  continued, 
his  voice  to  revive  bis  spirits,  and  picking  up  the  : 
ette,  which  was  lying  with  its  face  to  the  floor.  "Oi' 
Jupiter  I  you,  my  poor  little  Stentarello  !  you,  my  favoN 
ite,  my  protégé,  my  best  servant  I  you,  the  oldest  of  my 
troupe,  lost  at  Paris  and  found  again  so  miraculously  ia 
the  ibrestfi  of  Bohemia  I  No,  it  is  impossible  1  you  would 
not  have  harmed  me;  you  would  rather  have  turned' 
against  the  assassin.  Yon  are  worth  much  more  than 
B  host  of  gigantic  marionettes  I  know  of;  stupid  and 
wicked  marionettes,  who  claim  tn  belong  to  the  human 
race,  and  whose  hearts  are  as  hard  as  their  heads.  Come, 
my  little  friend,  put  on  a  while  collar,  and  let  me  brush 
your  coat,  which  is  covered  with  dust.  I  swear  that  1 
will  never  again  abandon  you  !  You  shall  travel  with 
me,  though  it  must  be  in  secret,  since  otherwise  serious 
people  would  laugh  at  us.  But  still  you  shall  go,  and 
when  you  feel  sad  and  lonely,  because  you  miss  the  blaze 
of  the  footlights,  we  two  wiE  talk  together  and  console 
each  other.  I  will  confide  my  sorrows  to  you,  and  your 
Bweet  smile  and  bright  eyes  will  recall  to  my  mind  the 
follies  of  the  past  ;  the  dreams  of  love  bom  and  vanbhed 
within  the  gloomy  walls  of  HtoUborg  !  " 

A  child's  laugh  made  Christian  start  and  turn  round. 
It  was  Master  Nils,  who  had  come  in  on  tip-loo,  and  who 
was  jumping  with  joy  and  clapping  his  hands  at  the  sight 
of  the  animated,  and,  as  it  were,  living  marionf 
ing  and  gesticulating  on  Christian's  nimble  fing< 
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"  Oh  !  give  me  that  pretty  little  boy,"  cried  the  delighted 
child  ;  "  lend  him  to  mo  a  moment,  so  ihat  I  tan  play 
with  him  1" 

"  No,  no  !"  said  Christian,  who  w«s  in  a  hurry  to  iir- 
range  Stentareilo'a  toilet;  "my  little  boy  plays  with  nf. 
one  bnt  myself;  and  besides,  there  is  no  time.  Is  not  M. 
Goefla  coming  back?  " 

"  Oh  !  let  me  see  all  that  !  "  resumed  the  euraptured 
Nils,  caatiug  a  dazzled  glance  into  the  box  that  Christian 
had  just  opened,  and  where  glittered,  polt-mell,  the  laced 
hats,  awords,  plumed  turbans,  and  pearl  coronets  of  bis 
miniature  company.  Christian  tried  to  get  rid  of  Nils  by 
gentle  means  ;  but  the  child  was  so  crazy  to  see  and 
touch  all  these  wonders,  that  he  was  obliged  to  speak  in  a, 
loud  voice,  and  roll  his  eyes  fiercely,  to  keep  him  from 
running  away  with  his  actors  and  their  wardrobe,  Tlien 
he  ben;an  to  pout,  and,  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
said  he  would  complain  to  M.  Goefle  that  no  one  would 
amuse  him.  Plia  aunt  Gertrude  had  told  him  that  he 
would  be  amused  when  he  went  truTflUmg,  and  he  wasn't 
amused  at  all, 

"But  I  don't  care  for  you,  you  great  wretch  !"  he  said, 
making  a  face  at  Christian  ;  "  I  am  going  to  make  some 
pretty  paper  boats,  and  I  won't  let  you  see  any  of  them." 

"  All  right,  all  right  1  "  replied  Christian,  who  kept  at 

work  arranging  the  costumes  of  the  niariouettes  under 

the  supposition  that  he  coiild  rely  on  M.  Goefle'a  assiat- 

■    anee  ;  "make  your  boats,  my  child  ;  make  a  great  many 

of  them,  and  leave  me  in  peace." 

While  pinning  hats  and  cloaks  to  the  beads  and  around 
the  necks  of  his  little  people,  Christian  glanced  every  mo- 
ment at  the  clock,  and  grew  impatient  for  M.  Goefle's  re- 
turn. He  wanted  to  send  Nils  to  the  gaard  to  beg  him 
to  make  haste,  but  Nils  pouted,  and  pretended  not  to 

"  Provided,"  said  Christian  to  himself,  "we  have  time 
to  read  over  the  play  onee,  it  will  be  sufficient  ;  without 
that,  I  shall  be  lucky  if  I  can  recall  it  myself,  I  have  had 
so  much  on  my  mind  to-day.  Ah  I  I  promised  the  major 
a  huniing-acene  ;  wiierc  shall  I  introduce  it?     No  matter 
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where  I  An  interlude,  stolen  from  the  scene  of  Moron 
with  the  bears,  in  the  Pi-iiicesse  tf  Elide.  Stentarello  xhaXi 
be  brave,  charming  ;  he  shall  laugh  at  people  who  kill 
bears  ihrougb  a  net — like  the  baron,  for  instance.  But, 
good  heavens  !  I  hope  Puffo  has  not  carried  away  the 
manuscript  ;  I  put  it  in  his  hands." 

Christian  began  to  Bearch  everywhere  for  bis  man- 
uscript. To  write  anotlier  would  have  required  half  an 
hoor'B  work,  and  the  clock  was  striking  seven.  Ha 
rummaged  in  his  box,  which  coatained  the  whole  of  his 
hitle  repertory.  He  upset  and  turoed  over  everything  ; 
be  was  in  a  fever.  The  idea  of  not  going  to  the  new 
chateau  at  the  appointed  hour  ;  of  appearing  afraid  to 
encouBter  the  baron's  hatred  (for  to  this  motive  his  ab- 
sence might  be  attributed),  waâ  insupportable  to  him. 
He  was  seized  with  a  sudden  rage  against  his  enemy,  to 
which  his  love,  perhaps,  added  intensity.  He  was  burn- 
ing to  defy  the  Snow  Man  openly  in  Margaret's  presence, 
to  show  him  that  an  actor  was  more  courageous  thaa 
many  of  the  noble  guests  of  hia  chateau. 

Just  then  he  looked  at  Nils  ;  he  was  very  quiet  and 
serious,  being  busily  occupied  in  making  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  his  little  boats.  Around  him  there  was 
a  pile  of  papers,  which  he  was  cutting  up  for  the  purpose. 
He  would  lake  a  slip  of  paper,  fold  it,  refold  it,  and,  if 
the  boat  did  not  succeed  aocording  to  his  liking,  l«ar  it, 
rumple  it  up,  and  throw  it  to  the  floor. 

"  Ah,  bad  boy  !  "  cried  Christian,  snatching  from  him 
a  handful  of  torn  fragments  ;  '^  you  are  cutting  up  my 
manuscript  into  boats  !  " 

Nils  began  to  cry  and  scream,  declaring  that  the  papers 
were  not  Christian's,  and  trying  to  Bght  witb  him  to  get 
them  back. 

Suddenly  Christian,  who  was  hastily  unfolding  the 
boats  to  try  and  collect  the  pages  of  bis  comedy,  becama 
serious,  and  remained  motionless.  These  papers,  in  fact, 
were  not  his,  the  writing  was  not  hia  ;  and  yet  his  name, 
or  rather  one  of  bis  names,  traced  by  an  unknown  baud, 
had,  as  it  were,  riveted  his  gaze.  Tbe  first  sentence  ha 
read  aroused  his  curiosity  to  the  utmost  ;  and  this  aeo- 
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tenoe,  written  io  Itnlian,  was  as  follows  :  "  Chrùttan  del 
Lago  ie  fifteen  years  old  to-daij." 

"  Stay  !  "  he  said  to  the  child,  who  kept  on  teasiag,  and 
his  paper,  as  he  called  it;  "  play  wilh  the 
,  and  leave  me  alone." 

I^ils,  seeing  a  handful  of  little  men  on  the  table,  rasbed 
up  to  them  with  delight,  and  found  enough  to  do  in  look- 
ing at  them  and  touching  them,  whUe  Christian,  taking 
the  chair  that  the  child  bad  just  left,  and  placing  the 
candle  by  his  side,  began  to  decipher  the  papers  before 
bim,  consisting,  apparently,  of  a  file  of  old  letters.  The 
writing  was  detestable,  acd  the  Italian,  style  and  orthog- 
raphy, all  of  a  piece,  but  every  word  which  he  read,  or 
guessed,  seemed  to  him  more  and  more  eztraordinary, 
and  caused  bim  the  liveliest  amazement. 

"Where  did  you  get  these  papers?"  he  said  to  the 
child,  while  continuing  to  collect  the  torn  and  rumpled 
tragmenis, 

"Ah,  monsieur,  how  handsome  you  are  wilh  your 
great  moustache  I  "  cried  Nils,  gazing  in  ecstasy  upon  the 
mariouette. 

"■Answer,  will  you?"  cried  Christian;  "where  did 
you  find  these  papers?     Do  they  belong  to  M.  Goefle?" 

"  No,  uo,"  replied  Nils,  at  last,  after  making  tim  re- 
peat the  question  several  times.  "I  did  not  take  them 
from  M.  (joefle;  he  throw  them  away,  and  the  papers 
he  throws  away  are  mine.  They  are  for  making  boats  ; 
M.  Gocfie  said  so  this  morning." 

"You  are  telling  a  story!  M.  Goefle  did  not  throw 
these  papers  away.  These  are  letters  ;  people  do  not 
throw  letters  away,  they  keep  them,  or  they  bura  Ibem. 
You  took  them  out  of  tlie  drawers  of  this  table." 


■'  From  the  r 
■'  No,  ] 


L,  then,  where  be  Bleeps?" 


"  Tell  the  truth,  at  once  I" 

"  No  !  " 

"  I  will  puU  your  ears." 

"  No  you  won't  ;  111  run  away." 
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Cbrietian  etopped  Nile,  wbo  trierl  to  make  his  escape 
■with  the  marloneltcs. 

"  If  you  tell  me  the  truth,"  he  said,  "  I  will  give  you 
a  pretty  little  horse  with  a  red  and  gold  aaddle-cloth." 

"  Let  me  see  it." 

"  Now,"  said  Christian,  handing  him  the  plaything, 
which  was  one  of  his  properties,  "  speak,  brat  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  child,  "  this  ia  how  it  was  :  I  went 
just  now,  to  light  M.  Goefle  to  M.  Stenaoo's  house  — 
you  know  who  I  mean,  the  old  man,  wbo,  they  say, 
cannot  bear  anything,  who  lives  in  the  other  court." 

"  Yes,  1  know  ;  go  on  quickly,  and  loll  the  truth,  or  I 
will  take  back  my  horse." 

"  Well,  I  stayed  there  to  wait  for  M.  Goefle  ;  I  was  in 
M.  Stonaou's  room,  where  ihere  was  a  lire,  and  M.  Goefle 
was  in  the  olhce  next  to  it,  talking  loud  to  M.  Stensoo." 

"  What  were  they  saying?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  did  not  listen  ;  I  was  playing  mak- 
ing a  fire  in  the  chimney.  And  then,  all  at  once,  some 
mea  cams  into  the  olhce,  and  they  said  :  '  Monsieur  Sten- 
aon,  his  lordship  has  been  waiting  for  you  for  an  hour. 
Why  do  you  not  come?  You  must  come  at  oncel' 
And  then  they  quarrelled  about  it,  and  M.  Goefle  said  : 
'  M.  Stenson  cannot  go  ;  he  has  no  time.'  And  M. 
Stenson  said  :  'I  must  go — I  amnot  afraid  of  anything — 
I  will  go  at  once,'  And  then  M.  Goefle  said  :  'I  will  go 
with  you.'  Then  I  went  into  the  ollice  because  I  was 
afraid  they  were  going  to  hurt  M,  Goefle,  and  there  I 
saw  throe  —  or  sis  men,  dressed  in  very  nice  livery." 

"Three  — or  Bis?" 

"  Or  four  —  I  could  not  count  ;  I  was  afraid.  But  M. 
Goefle  cried  out,  '  Go  away  wUh  you  !  '  and  be  pushed 
me  on  to  the  staircase,  and  threw  this  bundle  of  papers 
after  me  wilhoat  any  one  seeing  him.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
want  them  to  know  that  he  gave  it  to  me  so,  aod  tbeu  I 
picked  it  up,  and  ran  away,  and  that  is  all  !  " 

"And  you  did  not  leU  me,  idiot!  What  if  M. 
Geofle  — " 

Christian  paused,  knowing  that  it  was  useless  to  com- 
plain, and,  gathering  up  the  papers  us  quickly  as  possible, 
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he  shut  them  up  in  his  box,  took  the  key,  and  hastened 
out.  The  p.veuts  thickening  around  Mm  were  becoming 
more  and  more  incompreheusible,  and  he  felt  very  anxious 
about  the  Iitwyer's  situation. 

Nils  had  already  burst  into  a  roar  at  being  left  alone 
with  the  marionettes,  which  i'rightoned  him  a  little,  I'as- 
cinating  as  they  were,  when  M.  Goeflc  met  Christian  in 
the  passage,  and  brought  him  back  into  the  bear-room. 
Ho  was  pale  and  agitated. 

"  Yes,  yea,"  he  said  to  Christian,  who  assailed  him 
with  questions,  "fasten  the  doors,  Something  serious  is 
going  OQ  here.  Where  is  Nils?  Ah,  there  you  are,  little 
one  !     Where  did  you  put  the  bundle  of  papers?  " 

"  Ho  was  cutting  them  up  into  boats,"  said  Christian  ; 
"  here  they  are,  all  torn,  but  nothing  is  wanting.  I  picked 
up  every  scrap.  But  what  are  these  strange  letters  about 
mo,  Monsieur  Goefle?" 

''They  are  about  you,  are  they?  Are  you  sure  of 
it!" 

"Perfectly  sure." 

"Have  you  read  them?" 

"  I  have  not  had  time.  Master  Nils  made  it  a  diffi- 
cult task,  and  then  the  writing  13  viDanous  ;  but  I  am 
going  to  read  them.     M.  Goefle,  tbe  secret  of  my  life  ia 

"In  truth?  Yes,  I  suspected,  I  was  sure,  Christian, 
that  you  were  the  person  they  treated  of  I  But  I  gav# 
ray  word  to  Stenson,  oa  receiving  this  deposit,  not  Vt 
read  the  letters  before  his  death  or  the  barou's." 

"  But  I,  for  my  part,  have  made  no  promise,  M 
Gocflo.  Chance  has  placed  these  papers  in  my  hand  :  I 
have  saved  them  from  destruction  ;  they  are  mine." 

"Indeed?"  said  M.  Goefle  emtling.  "  Well,  now  that 
I  think  about  it,  I  had  not  Ëuished  my  oath,  afïer  all, 
when  we  were  interrupted  —  No,  no,  I  swore  solemnly 
yesterday,  in  regard  to  another  deposit  ;  but,  as  to  this 
one,  I  remember  bow  that  I  had  not  completed  my  oath. 
Besides,  Stenson  was  about  to  confide  in  me  iully.  I 
had  begun  writi[i5"my  questions,  so  as  not  to  have  to  raise 
my  voice   to  tbe  poor  deaf  old  man.     I  was  spcakiog  of 
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you,  of  my  luspicions,  and  I  felt  that  there  were  apiat  I 
about  U8.  You  must  have  aeea  some  of  my  writing  io  I 
pencii,  on  ihe  loose  sheets?" 

"  Yes,  I  did,  and  thought  that  must  have  been  the  v 
of  it.     Read  the  letters,  then." 

"Letters,  are  they  letters?  Give  tbem  to  me  —  But 
no,  we  ought  rather  to  hide  them.  We  are  surrounded, 
watched,  Christian.  At  this  very  moment  I  am  sure  j 
they  are  rummaging  and  robbing  Stenson'3  offlce.  They 
have  carried  off  Ulphilas.  Who  knows  whether  they 
will  not  attack  us  ?  " 

"  Attack  ua?  But,  in  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  !  Fufib 
tried  just  now  to  take  me  by  surprise,  in  the  G-ermaa 
fashion.  He  raised  his  hand  upon  rao,  and  lie  had  gold 
in  his  pockets.  I  was  obliged  to  kick  the  clown  out  of 
doors." 

"  And  you  were  wrong.  You  should  have  tied  hira, 
and  ghut  him  up  here.  He  is  now  perhaps  witli  the 
baron's  cutthroats.  Come,  Christian,  we  must  find  a 
hiding-place  for  these  papers  before  attending  to  any- 
tliing  else  !  " 


"  Psha,w  !     A  biding-plaee  is 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  " 

"  Very  well  then,  you  find  oni 
I  make  ready  my  weapons  ;  I 
^VhcrB  are  these  cutthroats?" 

"Who  knows?  I  saw  Joha 
with  Stenson,  and  I  locked 


sieiir  Goefle,  while 
I   tlie   surest   way. 


1  and   his  baud  go  out 

door  of  the  court  after 

from  the  other  side,  for  the 

they  may  have  come  already. 

in  Heaven's  name,  should  they 

Say,  Monsieur  Goefle,  let  us 

situation,  and  not  be  alarmed 


t  they  may 
lake  is  a  solid  plain  now 
Do  you  hear  anything?" 

"  Nothing.  And  why, 
come  and  attack  us  here  ' 
reason  a  little  about  cue 
without  any  cause." 

*'  You  cannot  reason  about  it.  Christian,  for  you  have 
no  knowledge  to  go  upon!  As  forme,  I  know — or  I 
think  I  know — that  the  baron  has  fully  resolved  to  die- 
cover  wlio  yon  are,  and,  when  he  is  satisfied,  who  can 
E.ty  what  course   he  will    pursue?     Possibly  Ihey  will 
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keep  ns  priHonera  here,  until  he  arrives  at  aorae  decÎBÎon. 

Theyhavcjuat  arrested  Steason — yes,  arrested,  that  is  the 
word.  At  first,  that  scoundrel  of  a  Johan  came  in  and 
invited  him  politely  enough  ;  but  when  the  terrified  old 
man  hesitated,  und  when  I  sought  to  detain  him,  Ihe 
other  servants  showed  themselves,  and  if  he  had  resisted, 
would  have  carried  him  off  by  force.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  follow  him.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  woiild  not 
dare  injure  him  before  me,  and  I  proposed  to  go  with 
him  into  the  baron's  presence,  and,  if  necessary,  to  sljr 
up  the  latter's  guests  against  him.  In  fact  I  actually 
did  BtArt  in  advance  of  them  all,  but,  under  cover  of  the 
fog,  returned,  for,  on  the  other  hand,  to  leave  you  alone — 
I  coald  not  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do  I  If  the  baroit 
wants  to  extort  some  secret  from  Steuson,  he  will  begio 
by  wheedling  him,  and  we  shall  have  time  enough  to  go 
to  his  rescue  —  that  thought  decided  me.  And  now, 
Christian,  let  us  go  —  Yet  stay  I — It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  should  solve  this  mystery  —  that  we  should 
know  the  real  faets  of  the  case  before  acting  1  Stand 
ftentinel,  then,  guard  the  door,  they  will  not  dare  break  it 
open  —  the  devil!  I  am  at  home  here;  you  are  right. 
They  will  not  venture  to  drag  me,  as  they  did  that  poor 
oM  overseer,  before  their  master.  What  eKcuse  could 
they  offer?" 

"  None,  most  surely  ;  so  be  tranquil,  M.  Goefie.  This 
great  door  fa  solid,  that  of  the  bed-room  is  no  lesa  so, 
and  I  can  answer  for  the  door  of  the  secret  chamber  ;  I 
will  guard  them.  Bead,  and  read  quickly.  We,  at 
least,  have  always  an  excuse  for  going  to  the  new  cha- 
teau, since  they  have  not  countermanded  the  comedy  of 
marionettes." 

"  Yes,  yes,  certainly,  we  must  know  where  we  stand, 
and  w7io  toe  are  I"  cried  M.  Goefie,  exahed  by  tlie  spirit 
of  investigation,  which  is  the  soul,  the  inspiration  of  the 
lawyer's  profession.  "  I  shall  get  throi^h  with  it  sooner 
than  you  would,  Christian,  for  arranging  these  fragments, 
and  making  out  these  hieroglyphs,  is  in  the  regular  course 
Five  minutes'  patience,  I  ask  no  mora 
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than  t!iat.     As  for  you,  Master  Nils,  talk  low  with  youi 


Aa  be  spoke,  M.  Goefle,  with  remarkable  promptness, 
began  arraaging  the  lettere  according  lo  their  dates,  read- 
ing them  as  he  went  on,  and  completing  the  Bense,  where 
it  was  wanting,  with  a  veritable  eagle's  glance.  Every 
trace,  every  lino  of  this  mysterioua  package  of  papers  he 
examined  carefntly,  sometimes  questioning  Christian,  and 
sometimes  himself,  aa  if  to  recall  certain  facts. 

'"The  young  man  is  very  happy  in  bis  home  wïtb  the 
Grofiredis  —  he  ia  much  heloved.'  That  refers  to  yon^J 
I  ehould  rather  think.  And  yet,  in  certain  places,  ho'V 
Bays  :  'My  nephew,'  and  it  is  still  you  be  is  apeaklng  of.  \ 
'  My  nephew  has  gone  into  the  country,  to  Lake  Perugia,  I 
with  the  Goifrcdia.  The  young  man  is  fifteen  years  I 
old  to-day  —  He  is  tab  and  strong,  and  resembles  hia  J 
father — '  01],  yes,  certainly,  Christian,  you  resemble  I 
him."  J 

"My  father?  Who,  then,  is  my  father?"  cried  Chris- 1 
tian.     "Do  you  know?" 

''Slay,"  Eaid  M.  Goefle,  "handing  him  a  medallion,  I 
which  he  drew  from  hia  pocket,  with  mncb  emotioD.l 
Look  at  that,  Steason  just  confided  it  to  me.  It  is  a<J 
portrait  closely  resembling  the  original  —  authentic!  —  ] 
Might  it  not  have  been  taken  for  you?" 

"Heavens!"  said  Christian,  gazing  at  the  beautifnl  J 
miniature  almost  with  a  feeling  of  terror;  "I  don't] 
know,  I  am  sure  !  It  ia  a  young  man,  richly  dressed  ;  i«  J 
it  not  Baron  Olaus  in  his  youth?"  I 

"  No,  no,  God  he  praised,  it  is  not  he  !  But  do  not  J 
say  a  word,  Christian,  1  must  read  on  ;  1  am  beginning  I 
to  understand  I  In  another  letter,  you  are  designated  as  ] 
'your  nephew'  and  no  longer  'my  nephew';  and  in  I 
still  ano  he  }our  nephew,'  It  is  quite  evident  that  it  I 
is  a  p  e<  u  on  o  urn  aside  suspicions  in  case  the  letters  1 
are  n  e  cep  ed  fo  you  are  not  related  either  to  the  maa  J 
wl  o  TO  e  hese  le  ters,  or  to  Slenson,  to  wliom  they  are  ] 
add    ssed 

S  enson  !     Is    <  to  him,  then,  that  some  one  has  sent   I 
this  accurate  account  of  iny  health,  my  progress,  and  J 
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:)ugh  to  understand  that  thia 
over  the  leaves.  Horo  is  a 
letter  ia  which  they  speak  oi'  my  duel  ;  see,  it  is  ditted 
at  Rome,  oae  thousand  seven  hundred — " 

"  Wait  !  — oh,  yes,  I  see  it.  There  is  a  letter  every 
year.  '  He  has  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  Murco  Melji, 
who  was' — then  follow  reflections.  'The  cardinal  has 
no  wish  to  be  revenged.  I  hope  to  discover  what  has 
Lecome  of  our  itoor  child.'  Ah,  here  is  a  letter  from 
Paris  :  '  It  ia  impossible  lo  find  him.  I  might  deceive 
you,  but  I  do  not  wisli  to.  I  am  afraid  that  he  may 
liave  been  arrested  in  Italy.  While  I  am  looking  for 
him  here,  he  perhaps  is  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Saint 
Augelo  1'  Slay,  Cbristian  I  — don't  be  impatient.  Hero 
is  a  letter  which  must  be  more  receat.  It  is  dated  tlie 
sixth  of  last  August,  Troppau,  Moravia  :  '  I  was  really 
upon  tlie  right  track  thia  time  —  He  took  the  name  of 
Dulac  in  Paris,  as  I  supposed,  but  he  started  on  a  jour- 
ney, and,  most  unhappily,  has  perished  quite  recently.  I 
have  just  beea  diping  at  an  inn  with  a  young  man  named 
Gaido  Maasarelli,  whom  I  know  in  Rome,  and  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  beea  assaaaiuated  in  the  forest  of  —  iUegible  1  'I 
shall  give  up,  therefore,  aay  further  search  for  him,  and 
as  my  little  commercial  transactions  require  me  !o  go  to 
Italy,  I  shall  start  to-roorrow  before  daybreak.  Do  not 
send  me  any  more  money  to  help  me  on  in  my  travels. 
Yon  are  nut  rich,  for  you  have  always  been  honest. 
Tbat  ia  the  ease,  too,  witJi  your  servant  and  friend, 
Ma— Mancini — Manucci.'" 

"I  know  no  such  person  1"  said  Christian. 

"  Blanaasea  !  "  cried  M.  Goefle  ;  "  the  person  whom 
M.  Guido  mentioned  yesterday,  the  little  Jew  who  took 
sueh  an  inexplicable  interest  in  you." 

•'That  was  not  his  name,"  rejoined  Christian. 

"  No  matter,  it  was  the  same  person,  I  am  sure  of  it," 
said  M.  Goefle.  "His  name  was  Taddeo  Manosses. 
Slenson  told  me  so  yesterday.  Tbia  ia  the  only  time,  in 
tile  coarse  of  the  correspondence,  tbat  he  signed  cither  of 
his  names  in  full,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  last  time  thai 
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the  poor  wretch  ever  dippod  his  pea  into  ink  ;  G)f, 
according  to  ïlasaarclli,  he  in  dead,  and  I  will  stake  my 
life  upou  it  tliat  Miissarelli  assassiaated  him.  Stay, 
don't  speak,  Chris4iaii  1  On  inforiniag  Steusoa  of  his 
death,  MassarclJi  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  a  terrible 
SL-cret,  which  he  wanted  to  sell  htm,  and  thi'catened,  if  ha 
would  not  come  to  terms,  to  carry  it  to  the  baron  —  the 
proof,  no  doubt.    Was  this  poor  Jew  addicted  todrinkiug?" 

"No,  not  that  I  know  of." 

"  Well,  then,  Guid()  must  have  asaaasinated  him,  for 
the  sake  of  the  little  money  he  had  in  his  possession. 
He  fouud,  no  doubt,  some  letter  from  Steason  on  hia  per- 
son, and  learning  from  that  of  his  whereabouts,  caiue 
here  at  once  to  tura  the  adyeature  to  account  —  Besides, 
this  Massarelli  may  have  given  the  Jew  some  narcotic 
when  thoy  dined  together  at  the  inn.  But  i 
was  alter  that  that  the  Jew  wrote — but  in  the  evening, 
or  the  next  day." 

'^  Alas  ]  what  does  it  matter,  Monsieur  Goefie?  It  is 
quiie  plain  that  Massarelli  discovered  the  secret,  wlitit- 
ever  it  may  be,  and  has  revealed  it  to  the  baron  ; 
but,  as  for  me,  I  have  not  discovered  anything  as  yet 
about  myself,  except  that  M.  Stenson  is  interested  in 
inc,  and  that  Manasses,  or  Taddeo,  was  his  conHdaut, 
and  has  faithfully  transmitted  to  him  news  about  me, 
and  finally,  that  my  existence  is  very  disagreeable  to 
Baron  Olans.  Who  am  1  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven? 
Do  not  make  me  languish  any  longer,  Monsieur  Goefle." 

"Ah,  patience,  patience,  my  friend!"  replied  the  law- 
yer, as  he  sought  a  hiding-place  for  his  precious  letters  ; 
"I  cannot  tell  you  yet.  I  have  been  certain  of  the  truth 
tor  iho  last  twenty-four  hours,  as  far  as  instinct  and 
reason  can  make  me  so;  but  I  must  have  proofs,  and 
these  are  not  enough,  I  must  get  hold  of  them  —  where  ? 
how?  Let  me  reflect — if  I  can  I  for  there  is  enough 
here  to  drive  one  crazy.  Papers  to  hide — Stenaon  in 
danger — and  we  too,  perhaps  !  However —  oh,  yes  ! 
this  is  the  point,  Chrisiian  ;  I  want  to  be  certain  that  it 
is  you  they  have  designs  against,  for  then  I  shall  know 
positively  who  you  are." 


"Il  Î3  easy  to  fiod  out  whether  the  baron's  intentiona 
are  what  you  suppose.  I  will  go  over  to  tho  chateau  to 
give  my  performance  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter,  and 
if  I  am  attacked,  as  1  am  so  well  armed  to-day,  I  will  try 
aud  make  my  adversaries  confess." 

"I  really  believe,"  said  M.  Goefle,  who  had  finally 
succeeded  in  hiding  the  letters,  "that  it  would  he  pref- 
erable to  run  the  risk  of  a  fight  on  the  open  lake  than 
to  wait  here  until  they  run  us  down  in  this  gloomy  old 
den.  It  is  already  nine  o'clock,  and  we  were  lo  have 
been  at  the  chateau  at  eight.  Yet  they  have  not  sent  to 
know  why  we  are  SO  late.  That  is  singular  1  Stay, 
Christian  I  Is  your  gun  loaded  ?  Take  it  ;  for  my  part, 
I  will  take  my  sword.  I  am  ceither  a  Hercules  nor  a 
bully  ;  but  I  undersiood  fencing  in  my  youth,  like  all 
Btudenls,  and  if  we  are  waylaid  and  attacked  by  ruffians,  I 
dou't  intend  to  let  them  slaughter  me  like  a  calf.  Prom- 
ise me,  Bwear  to  mo,  to  be  pnident.     That  is  all  I  ask." 

"  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will,"  replied  Christian, 
"Come!  " 

"But  that  troublesome  brat,  who  has  fallen  asleep 
playing,  what  shall  we  do  with  him?" 

"Put  him  to  bed,  Monsieur  Goefie  ;  I  don't  suppose 
they  have  any  designs  on  bim." 

"But  those  cutthroats  will  kill  a  cliild  to  stop  ït  from 
crying,  and  that  young  one  will  yell  with  all  i:is  might  ; 
1  t-an  answer  for  that,  if  he  wakes  up  and  sees  strange 
people  about  him." 

"  Well,  the  devil  take  him  !  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
to  carry  him  with  ns.  Nothing  would  be  easier,  if  we 
don't  meet  badly  disposed  people  ;  but,  if  there  is  any 
figliting  to  be  done,  he  will  be  very  much  in  our  way,  and 
may  bo  injiu'ed  himself." 

"  You  are  right,  Christian  ;  it  would  be  more  sensible 
to  leave  bim  in  bis  bed.  If  there  are  spies  around, 
(hey  will  soon  kuow  that  we  have  gone  out,  and  they 
win  have  no  reason  for  coming  in  here.  Keep  your  eya 
ou  the  door.  This  time  I  shall  not  bo  very  long  in  put- 
ting Master  IS'ila  to  tjed  ;  he  can  sleep  in  his  clolbes." 
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have  met  these  bandits.  Very  few  women  would  have 
carried  their  devolion,  their  humanity,  bo  far  as  to  have 
come  themselves — " 

"  Martina  camo  with  me,"  rejoined  Margaret,  eagerly. 

"  Martina  is  engaged  to  the  lieutenant,"  said  Cliristian  ; 
"  she  would  not,  perhaps,  have  beeo  willing  lo  do  80  out 
of  consideration  —  for  M.  Goefle." 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  Monsieur  Christian,  Bhe  would 
hape  come  to  help  any  one,  no  matter  who,  the  moment 
that  the  life  of  a  human  beiag  was  at  stake.  But  do  not 
think  of  that  now  ;  can't  you  learn  whether  tiieso  gentle- 
men are  coming?  for,  when  all  is  said,  I  cannot  see  that 
the  danger  is  over." 

"  No,  ia  fact,"  said  Christian,  collecting  his  ideas,  "  wo 
are  actually  in  danger.  It  is  worth  thinking  about,  now 
that  you  are  here.     My  God  1  why  did  you  come  ?  " 

And  the  young  man,  torn  by  conflicting  emotions,  was 
at  the  same  time  delighted  because  she  had  come,  and 
tormented  by  the  thought  that  she  would,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
posed to  some  lerriblo  scene.  Besides,  would  not  the 
presence  of  these  two  young  girls  in  StoUborg  aggravate 
the  dilGcultics  of  their  situation  in  another  respect? 
Might  it  not  sei^e  as  the  exact  pretext  that  was  wanting 
for  an  open  invasion?  Ailhougb  Countess  Elvcda  was  a 
cttreless  and  heartless  guardian,  it  was  quite  possible  that 
she  would  notice  her  tiiece's  absence,  if  she  bad  not  al- 
ready done  so  ;  that  she  would  have  her  sought  for,  fol- 
lowed.    Wlio  could  suy? 

"One  thing  is  certain,"  said  Christian,  "  and  that  is 
that  she  must  not  be  seen  here." 

He  thought  of  conducting  lier  and  her  companion  to 
Stenson'a  guard,  where  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
looking  for  them  ;  but  the  enemy,  perhaps,  were  using 
Stenson's  dwelling,  at  this  very  moment,  as  a  post  of  ob- 
servation. In  the  midst  of  all  these  perplexities,  Chria- 
tian,  who  replied  in  a  very  distracted  manner  to  M. 
Goefle'a  agitated  questions,  formed  a  resolution  that  ha 
did  not  impart  to  any  one  ;  this  was  to  quit  the  apart- 
ment, and  face  the  dangers  by  which  he  alone  was  threat- 
ened, either  in  the  passages  of  the  old  chateau. 


I 


For  tbis  purpose  he  provided  iiimaelf  with  a  laa- 
tem,  so  as  to  make  as  much  show  as  possible  in  the  fog, 
and  went  out  without  a  word.  He  hoped  that  M.  Goefie 
would  DOt  notice  his  absence  immediately  ;  but  he  had 
Bcareely  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door  when  Marga- 
ret started  up,  crying  : 

"  Where  are  you  going?" 

"YeB,  where  are  you  going,  Christian?"  cried  M, 
Goefle,  hurrying  after  him,     "Do  not  go  out  alone  I  " 

"  I  am  not  going  out,"  answered  Christian,  slipping 
rapidly  out  of"  the  boar-room  ;  "  I  am  going  to  see  whether 
the  aecoud  door,  that  opening  on  the  court,  is  fastened." 

"  What  is  he  doing?"  said  Margaret  to  M.  Goefle  j 
"  are  you  not  afraid?  —  " 

"  No,  no,"  answered  the  lawyer  ;  "  he  promised  to  bo 
prudent." 

"  But  I  hear  him  drawing  the  bolts  of  the  second  door  j 
Le  is  opening  them  !  " 

"He  is  opening  them?  Oil,  then,  our  friends  have 
come  !  " 

"  No,  DO  !  he  is  going  out.     I  am  certain  of  it  I  " 

And  Margaret  started  up  ÎDVoluntarily,  aa  if  to  follow 
Christian,  il.  Goefle  stepped  her,  and,  making  a  sign 
to  Peterson  not  to  leave  the  women,  he  tried  to  pursue 
him  himself.  But  Christian  tmd  already  fastened  the 
outer  door,  so  as  to  prevent  this  very  thing,  and  was  run- 
ning towards  the  main  entrance  of  the  court,  calling 
LarrBOu  iu  a  loud  voice,  and  holding  himself  on  guard, 
in  ease  he  should  be  attacked  by  tlie  assassina.  Sud- 
denly a  ball,  aimed  at  bim,  struck  the  lantern  he  was 
holding  out  of  his  hand,  and  Icflhim  enveloped  in  the 
white  darkness,  which  the  light  of  the  moon  coidd  not 
penetrate,  and  which  was  cliogiug  like  a  shroud  to  the 

At  the  sound  of  the  pistol-ahot  a  terrible  oath  escaped 
M.  Goefle,  who  was  excessively  alarmed  about  his  young 
friend  :  Martina  uttered  a  cry  ;  Margaret  sank  into  a 
chair,  and  Peterson  ran  up  to  the  lawyer.  By  their 
united  efforts  they  might  have  succeeded  in  opening  the 
door,  but  they  did  not  nndcrstaud  each  other.     Fetersan, 


who  was  devoted  to  his  young  mistress,  was  Ihinkiii» 
only  of  preventing  the  malefactors  from  entering,  and  did 
not  suspect  that  M.  GoeQe,  on  the  coalrnry,  wanted  it 
thrown  open,  so  as  to  By  to  Christian's  assistance. 

During  the  delay  caused  by  this  misunderstandings  the 
good  lawyer  swore  roundly,  while  Christian,  delighted  at 
heing  free  to  act  at  last,  rushed  upon  one  of  the  brigauds, 
the  first  he  found  in  hia  path.  The  latter  fled — de- 
ceived by  the  fog,  he  had  not  supposed  him  so  near,  and 
Christian  pursued  him,  with  shouts  of  insult  and  defi- 
ance, while  he,  in  his  turn,  was  followed,  swiftly  and 
silently,  by  another  of  the  party.  He  heard  the  assas- 
sin's steps,  plainly  audible  on  the  crisp,  hard  snow,  be- 
hind him  ;  and,  through  the  ringing  in  his  ears  —  for  he 
was  in  a  great  rage,  and  the  hiood  was  coursing  through 
his  veins  at  a  tremendous  rate — it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  could  hear  other  steps  and  other  voices  approaching 
from  the  right  and  left.  He  could  not  doubt  that  he  w^as 
Burrounded,  and,  without  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  he 
rushed  after  his  first  assailant  with  more  fury  than  ever, 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  not  do  lo  turn  until  he  had 
disposed  of  him,  since  he  might  attack  him  from  behind, 
while  he  was  facing  the  others.  Besides,  he  did  not  lose 
sight  of  hia  reaolu^on  to  remove  the  struggle  as  far  as 
possible  from  Stollborg, 

He  descended  in  this  way  the  steep  declivity  leading  to 
the  lake,  whose  rapid  descent,  alone,  iudicnied  to  him  the 
direction  in  whieh  he  was  going,  for  he  could  see  noth- 
ing. But,  just  as  he  stepped  upon  the  smooth,  hard  ice 
of  the  lake,  there  were  several  reports  behind  him,  balls 
whistled  close  to  his  ear,  and  the  man  he  was  pursuing 
fell  at  two  steps  before  bim.  Either  the  fugitive  had 
been  mistaken  for  him  by  his  accomplices,  or  the  latter 
had  fired  upon  tbem  both  at  random,  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  their  companion  deserved  to  be  shot,  for  having 
taken  flight. 

The  man  who  had  just  been  struck  was  Massarelli  ; 
at  the  moment  that  Christian  strode  over  him  he  was 
uttering  a  last  groan  of  agony,  and  ho  recognized  hia 
Toice.      He   ran   ou,  so   as   to  gain   time   and  make   the 


most  of  Lis  position,  while  tho  ai^sassins  collected  about 
Massarelli,  or,  at  least,  stopped  to  look  at  him,  so  na  to 
see  who  they  liod  killed.  Pausing  lo  listen,  he  heard 
these  words  : 

"  Let  him  lie  ;  that  is  nil  right  !  " 

What  did  that  mean  ?  Had  the  assassins  mistaken 
Massarelli  for  their  proposed  victim,  and  were  they  go- 
ing to  withdraw?  or  had  they  recognized  their  mistake, 
and  would  they  continue  to  pursue  himî  By  making 
rapid  zigzags  in  the  ice,  he  hoped  to  got  rid  of  them, 
one  by  one,  and  ho  tried  to  make  out,  from  their  steps 
and  voices,  how  many  he  had  to  contend  with.  He  had, 
without  thinking,  kept  on  the  soletess  and  seamless  felt 
boots  which  had  been  lent  him  iu  the  momiug  for  the 
hunt,  and  this  afford ed  him  an  immense  advantage. 
Perfectly  supple,  he  could  move  about  in  them  as  freely 
aa  if  his  feet  were  bare  ;  and,  besides,  they  made  scarcely 
any  sound  upon  the  ice,  while  ho  could  hear  every  step 
of  his  companions,  who  were  not  so  well  shod  for  the 


He  listened  once  more.  They  were  approaching  him, 
but  they  did  not  see  him,  and  seemed  uncertain.  Not 
ten  steps  off  he  heard  these  brief  words  : 

"Hé I     It  is  I." 

Since  they  were  meeting,  unexpectedly,  in  the  fog, 
they  must  have  got  separated.  From  that  moment,  noth- 
ing would  have  been  easier  than  to  escape  them.  Chris- 
tian did  not  even  think  of  such  a  thing.  He  was  furious  ; 
and  he  wanted,  moreover,  to  prevent  the  scoundrels  from 
returning  to  seek  him  at  Sioliborg.  He  called  to  them 
in  a  loud  voice,  naming  himself,  and  defying  them, 
drawing  back  scarcely  at  all,  but  lacking  about,  so  as  to 
irritate  and  draw  them  asunder.  His  hope  was  to  come 
up  with  one  of  them  without  allowing  himself  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  all,  and  ho  had  his  wits  about  him  so  com- 
pletely that  he  succeeded,  before  long,  in  counting  them. 
There  were  three  of  them  still  ;  Massarelli  had  made  the 
fourth. 

In  spite  of  his  astonishing  self-possession.  Christian 
was  tremendously  excited,  and,  mingling  with  his  other 
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emotioas,  he  wag  conBcioua  of  a  wild,  fierce  delight,  like 
the  intoxicatioD  of  gratified  vengeaQce.  So  etrong  was 
this  feeling,  that  he  fell  almost  diEappoint«d  when  lia 
heard  Btlll  other  steps  behiod  him,  sleps  as  soft  as  his 
own,  which  he  at  ouce  recognized  aa  those  of  his  com- 
paniouB,  who  were  shod,  like  himself,  in  felt  boots.  He 
was  afraid  that  the  bandits  would  make  their  escape  with- 
out fighting.  He  ran  to  meet  his  friends,  and  whispered, 
quickly  : 

"  There  they  ore,  three  of  them  ;  we  must  take  them 
prisoners  1     Follow  me,  and  silence  1  " 

Turning  instantly,  he  advanced  in  a  straight  line  upoD 
the  enemy,  and  stopping  near  where  be  supposed  them  to 
be,  shouted  out  his  name  again,  and  naocked  and  jeered 
at  them  for  their  awkwardness  and  cowardice.  Just 
then  one  of  the  bandits  wounded  him  in  the  arm  with  a 
dagger,  and  fell  at  hie  feet,  stunned  and  sutfocated  by  a 
blow  which  Christian  gave  him  full  in  the  breast,  with  tha 
handle  of  hia  Norwegian  knife.  Christian  was  only 
slightly  wounded,  thanks  to  hia  reindeer-skin  coat;  and 
he  thanked  heaven  for  having  enabled  him  to  resist  his 
desire  of  Berviog  the  bandit  as  he  had  done  the  bear  on 
the  mountaÎD,  It  wa^i  very  important  lo  capture  one,  at 
least,  of  the  baron's  braroa,  living.  The  two  others, 
concluding  that  all  was  lost  wiih  the  loss  of  their  chleuS 
ran  up  to  each  other,  but  only  to  eschangc  a  slang  c 
fession  of  defeat  and  flight  —  a  despairing  1 
peuf  ;  but  (hey  did  not  lake  into  account  t 
and  the  lieutenant,  who  were  watcliiug  them,  and  wh( 
seized  one,  while  only  the  third  escaped. 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven  !  are  you  wounded,  Waldo î* 
said  the  major,  while  Christian  assisted  him  to  disi 
the  bandits. 

"No,nol"  replied  Christian,  who  would  not  have  feltJ 
his  wound  at  all,  hut  for  the  warmth  of  the  blood  t' 
filled  his  sleeve.     "Have  you  any  cords?" 

"Yes,  certainly  ;  enougli  to  hang  them  all,  if  we  had 'I 
the  right.  We  had  fully  resolved  10  make  these  flmi4 
gentlemen  prisoners.  But  if  you  ai-e  not  too  much  out;* 
of  breath,  Christian,  give  a  blast  on  this  trumpet,  to  try] 
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aud  bring  up  our  other  friends,  whom  we  have  been 
waitiDg  fur  and  seeking  for  the  last  hour.  Stay,  here  JH 
the  instrument." 

"We  had  better  fire  off  our  guns,"  said  Christian. 

"No,  no,  there  haa  been  plenty  of  firing  already. 
Blow  the  trumpet,  I  tell  you  I  " 

Christian  did  as  he  waâ  reqneBled,  but  the  corporal 
waa  the  only  peraon  who  joined  them. 

"You  see,"  said  the  major  to  Christian,  "our  prom- 
euade  mnsi  have  the  appearance  of  a  chance  excuraion, 
duriug  which  we  have  been  lost,  and  have  beea  looking 
for  each  other." 

''  I  do  not  understand  you," 

"  It  must  be  so,  I  tell  you,  for  ^few  hours,  so  thai  the 
baron  may  not  suspect  the  isane  of  the  affair  too  soon, 
anil  send  against  you  the  other  rogues,  whom,  no  doubt, 
he  baa  in  reserve.  As  for  him,"  he  added,  in  a  tow 
voice,  "  his  tura  will  come,  do  not  fear  !  " 

'■Hiatura  has  already  come,"  replied  Christian;  "I 
will  take  charge  of  that," 

"Softly,  softly,  my  dear  friend!  You  ha^eno  authority 
to  act  in  this  matter.  That  ia  my  business  ;  and  now  that 
we  have  a  certainty,  now  that  we  have  proofs,  I  am  fully 
resolved  to  take  rigorous  raeaaurea.  However,  we  can- 
not proceed  against  a  noble,  aud  a  member  of  the  Diet, 
without  orders  from  higher  quarters;  but  do  not  doubt- 
that  we  will  oblain  tliem.  What  you  have  to  do  for  the 
moment,  iny  dear  friead,  iB  to  obej'  me  ;  for  I  call  upon 
you  in  the  name  of  the  laws,  and  in  the  name  of  honor, 
lo  lend  me  such  assistance  as  I  may  require,  according 
to  the  orders  that  I  may  give  you." 

M.  Goefle  now  ran  forward,  with  his  head  bare,  a 
Ton^h  in  one  hand  attd  a  sword  in  the  other.  lie  had 
got  out  through  the  door  of  the  guard-room,  after  per- 
suading the  two  young  girla —  but  not  without  difficulty, 
for  they  were  both  of  them  alike  fearless  for  themselves, 
and  solicitous  about  the  absent — to  remain  shut  up  in  tha 
bear-room  under  Peterson's  protection, 

"Cbrisiian!  Christian!"  he  cried,    "b  this  the  way 
that  you  keep  your  word?" 
31 
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"  I  forgot  everything,  Monsieur  Goefle,"  replied  Chris- 
tian, in  a  low  voice  ;  "it  was  too  strong  for  me.  How 
could  I  wait  there  until  they  came  to  break  down  the 
doors  and  fîre  upon  the  women?  But  no  matter,  we  are 
victorious  ;  return  to  Margaret,  and  reassure  her." 

"Yes,  I  will  go  at  once,"  replied  the  lawyer,  sneezing, 
"  especially  as  I  am  catching  a  frightful  cold  ;  I  hope,** 
he  added  aloud,    "that  these  gentlemen  are  coming  to 


Bee  us." 


"  Yes,  certainly,  that  was  the  agreement,"  replied  the 
major  ;  "  but  we  must  first  attend  to  our  duties." 

M.  Goefie  went  to  reassure  the  ladies,  and  the  other 
men  proceeded  to  have  Massarelli's  corpse  removed. 
They  obliged  the  two  prisoners  to  carry  it  to  one  of  the 
cellars  of  the  gaard,  keeping  them  within  range  of  their 
pistols,  in  case  they  should  show  any  disposition  to  take 
flight.  The  prisoners  were  then  firmly  bound,  and  con- 
ducted to  Stenson's  kitchen,  where  the  lieutenant  and 
corporal  made  a  fire,  and  installed  themselves,  to  keep 
them  in  sight,  while  the  major  prepared  to  examine 
them  in  Christian's  presence. 

Christian  lost  all  patience  at  seeing  them  proceeding  so 
regularly  in  an  afiair  which  the  major  seemed  to  under- 
stand better  than  he  did  himself.  However,  the  major 
explained  to  him  that  with  such  an  adversary  as  the  baron, 
it  was  not  so  easy  as  he  thought  to  prove  even  an  obvi- 
ous and  recognized  fact. 

"And  then,"  he  added,  "I  regret  to  see  that  we  are 
somewhat  deficient  in  witnesses.  M.  Goefle  only  saw 
the  conclusion  of  the  affair.  We  find  here  neither  M. 
Stenson,  nor  his  nephew,  nor  your  servant.  I  hoped 
that  we  should  be  in  greater  force  to  defend  you,  and  to 
prove  the  facts  de  visu.  The  adjutant  and  the  four 
soldiers  whom  I  have  sent  for,  have  not  yet  appeared« 
Though  our  bostoelles  and  the  torps  of  the  soldiers  are 
very  near,  the  fog  is  so  thick  that  several  hours  may 
pass  before  we  have  eight  men  here  under  arms." 

"But  what  need  of  eight  men  to  guard  two?" 

"  Do  you  suppose,  Christian,  that  the  baron  is  going 
to  remain  quiet,  when,  for  the  .first  time,  one  of  his  dia- 


bolical  combinations  has  fuiled?  I  do  not  know  whal 
he  will  resolve  upon,  but  you  may  be  very  sure  that  he 
will  make  an  attempt  of  gome  kind,  even  it'  he  should  try- 
to  burn  down  Stollborg.  Tliat  is  wby  I  have  resolved  to 
pasd  the  night  here,  so  as  to  be  in  poaitiou,  with  the  help 
of  my  soldiers,  lo  seize  the  other  bandits,,  who  will  prob- 
ably arrive  before  long,  either  with  offers  of  service,  or 
otherwise.  The  greater  number  of  the  baron's  foreign  foot- 
men are  nothing  more  than  a  baod  of  ihieves  imd  assassins, 
and  wo  must  try  and  seize  them  all  in  some  flagrant  mis- 
demeanor. Then  I  can  gnaranteo  that  the  magislrocy 
will  venture  to  pursue  rigorously  this  powerful  noble, 
and  that  he  will  be  left  without  resources,  since  his  peas- 
ants hate  him  too  much  to  offer  Iiim  any  assistance.  If 
we  proceed  in  any  other  way,  you  may  be  sure  that  we 
should  bo  the  losing  party.  The  baron  would  deny 
iiaving  had  any  responsibility  in  the  matter,  or  would 
find  means  to  effect  the  escape  of  our  prisoners.  Tou 
would  pass  for  au  assassin,  and  we  should  pass  for  vis- 
ionaries, or  at  least  for  youug  ofEcera  without  experienco, 
taking  the  part  of  a  guUty  man  and  arrestiug  iionust 
people  ;  for  you  can  rely  upon  it  that  these  two  bravos 
are  well  trained,  I  am  going  to  ejtamine  them,  and  you 
will  see  that  they  know  how  to  teil  iheir  story.  I  wager 
that  they  have  learned  their  lesson,  and  know  it  by  heart." 

In  fact,  the  two  bandits  replied  impudently  that  they 
had  come  by  order  of  the  baron  to  conduct  the  man  with 
the  marionettes,  who  was  late  with  his  perfbrinance,  lo  the 
ciiatcau  ;  that  the  latter  seeing  among  them  ono  of  his 
old  comrades,  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge,  rushed  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  killed  him.  He  had  then  iusulted 
and  challenged  the  others,  and  the  one  who  had  wounded 
Christian  declared  that  he  had  done  so  by  mistake,  while 
trying  to  seize  a  furious  madman.  "  So  furious,"  ho 
added,  "that  he  has  broken  my  breast-bone,  and  that  I 
am  spitting  blood." 

"  You  see,"  said  Christian  to  the  major,  "  that  I  failed 
in  my  duty  towards  these  gentlemen,  in  not  allowing  my- 
self to  be  assassinated." 

"And  you  will  see,"  replied  L^rrson, '' that  tba  ; 
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will  escape  the  gallows  !  According  to  our  laws,  capita 
puuisliment  can  oalj  bo  iaâict«d  upon  criioioaJs  who  ci 
feas.  These  fellows  know  this  well,  aad  however  absurd 
their  defence  may  be,  they  will  stick  to  it.  Your  causa, 
perhaps,  will  not  be  as  good  as  theirs.  This  makes  it 
necessary  for  ua  to  be  doubly  on  our  guard,  for  do  not^ 
doubt,  Christiau,  that  we  shall  remaia  with  you,  aoT 
stand  by  you  through  it  all." 

"  Oh,  Christian  has  a  very  good  cause  !  "  said  '. 
Goefle,  who  had  coma  ta  liuten  to  the  examination,  aa^j 
who,  now  that  it  was  concluded,  was  conducting  hisguesM 
to  his  apartment,  which  he  called  his  bear-manor, 
should  have  plenty  of  weapons  against  the  baron  if  * 
could  succeed  in  freeing  old  Stenson,  who  has  been  caiM 
ricii,  whether  he  would  or  not,  to  the  chateau.  You  moa 
help  tis,  gentlemen,  to  accomplish  it." 

"  That  would  be  quite  out  of  my  power,  M.  Goefle,"*  i| 
said  the  major.  "The  chat«lain  is  judge  on  his  own 
domain,  and  consequently  ia  his  own  house.  I  do  not 
know  what  M.  Stenson's  case  can  have  iu  commoa  with 
Ghristiaa's,  but  my  advice  is  not  to  complicate  this  affair 
with  any  other.  Above  all  things,  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  Christian  baa  chanced  to  find  a  gold  goblet  ia 
his  ass's  paclt-saddle,  which  the  baron — like  Joseph  of 
old,  wishing  to  try  his  brothers,  but,  I  presume,  withig 
much  less  pacific  intentions — ordered  to  bo  placed  there."' 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Christian,  "  I  don't  kuow  a 
thing  about  it  ;  let  us  go  and  see." 

They  wcut  to  she  stable,  where  they  found  FufFo,  pal^j 
aad  trembling,  in  a  corner.  They  searched  him,  ani_J 
found  the  goblet  about  him.  He  begged  for  men 
confessed  aïtor  his  fashion.  Au  hour  before  ho  hod  aeeaj 
Master  Jolias,  he  said,  bring  this  precious  object  tbere^ 
and  bad  guessed  what  his  design  was.  Not  supposing^ 
that  he  was  watched,  he  had  resolved  to  take  it,  si 
carry  it  back  to  the  chateau  and  prevent  his  master  from  ' 
being  accused  of  a  theft  of  which  he  was  innocent  ;  but 
when  ho  tried  to  go  out,  he  fouad  that  the  stable-door 
was  fastened,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efi'orts  he  had  been 
unable  to  opuu  it  ;  which  was  the  rcuaou  that  he  had  not    | 


gone  to  his  master's  aBsiatance  during  the  eomLul. 
conaequence  of  tieBe  very  suspicious  Btatemente,  the  ma- 
jor ordered  Puffo  to  be  bound  like  the  rest,  and  conducted 
to  tho  guard.,  where  Peterson,  summoned  to  ]end  assist- 
ance, had  lakeu  tho  place  of  tho  officers  ia  watching  ilie 
tliree  prisoners.  The  gold  goblet  was  taken  in  triumph 
by  M.  Goefle,  and  placed  upon  the  table  of  the  bear-rooni. 
Meanwhile,  Martina  Akerstrom  ran  to  meet  her  be- 
trothed, without  the  slightest  fear  of  what  people  would 
say,  and  without  being  the  least  embarrassed  by  the  près* 
eoce  of  the  major  and  the  corporal.  The  good  and  sim- 
ple-hearted child,  who  was  making  tea  for  "  those  poor 
gentlemen,  who  must  be  so  cold,"  had  now  only  two' causes 
of  anxiety  :  the  uneasiness  that  her  absence  might  be 
occasioning  her  parents,  and  the  want  of  sugar  for  her  tea. 
She  requested  to  have  some  one  sent  to  the  new  chateau 
to  reassure  the  authors  of  her  being,  and  to  bring  back 

Nils,  who  hsd  been  waked  up  by  the  noise  around  him, 
and  who  was  very  much  delighted  atheholdjogsomuch  fine 
company,  was  able  to  gratify  good  Martina  as  to  the  latter 
point,  for  the  child  had  an  excellent  reason  for  knowing 
where  tho  sugar  was  to  be  found  which  Ulphilas  had 
brought  in  tiie  morning  ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  comply 
with  her  first  request.  They  had  no  messengers,  and  the 
major,  besides,  was  anxious  to  take  down  forthwith  Idar> 
tina's  deposition,  together  with  that  of  the  lieutenant,  in 
regard  to  the  conversation  between  the  bandits,  which  they 
had  overheard  two  hours  before  at  the  entrance  lo  the 
tower  of  the  new  chateau.  As  this  was  the  ull-important 
point  in  the  affair,  he  required  them  to  repeat  the  whole 
conversation  with  the  utmost  accuracy  ;  and,  as  he  wrote 
down  their  statement,  lie  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
third  witness.  Countess  Margaret,  was  not  present,  to  add 
oa  her  signature. 

Margaret  was  in  the  guard-room,  where  Christian,  who 
had  hurried  on  in  advance  for  the  purpose,  had  begged 
her  to  go,  so  that  she  need  not  be  seen  by  the  young 
olBcera,  in  whose  eyes  there  would  not  have  been  the 
some  excuse  for  her  presence  as  lor  Martina's  :  the  plau» 
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iblu,  and,  in  Sweden,  sacred  excuse  of  having  come  out 
of  anxieiy  for  the  safety  of  her  betrothed.  But  the 
young  countess,  who  was  standing  close  lo  the  door, 
heard  that  her  assistance  was  required,  and  knowing 
well  that  she  Deed  have  no  fear  of  being  slandered  or 
misjudged  by  any  of  the  persons  present,  all  of  whom 
were  known  to  her,  threw  the  door  open  and  came  iu. 
She  was  eager  to  swear,  as  well  as  the  others,  that  the 
accusation  of  tbell  which  the  infamous  baron  bad  in- 
tended to  bring  against  Christian,  was  a  conspiracy  that 
had  been  announced,  beforehand,  in  her  presence  \  and 
to  sign  her  name  to  the  statenient  to  this  eÔect. 

Oti  seeing  her,  the  major  and  the  lieutenant  could  not 
repress  an  exclamatiou  of  surprise,  but  M.  Goefie,  with 
his  usual  presence  of  mind,  undertook  to  explain  every- 
tliing. 

Mademoisello  Akerstrom  could  not  have  come  aloue, 
he  said.  She  had  no  one  to  aceompany  her,  and  the 
officers  had  charged  her  so  strictly  to  keep  perfectly  silent 
as  to  the  affair,  that  she  could  not  venture  to  take  any 
other  escort  than  the  servant  of  Conotess  Miirgaret, 
who  was  iu  the  secret  as  well  as  herself.  Naturally, 
Countess  Margaret  had  wished  lo  accompany  her  friend, 
whom  Peterson  otherwise  might  have  objected  lo  escort- 
ing, on  account  of  the  bad  wealher.  M.  Goeâe,  once 
launched,  brought  forward  a  number  of  good  reasons  of 
a  similar  character,  to  prove  bow  natural  it  was  that  sjie 
should  have  come.  Martina,  with  her  primitive  simplic- 
ity, might,  perhaps,  have  said  that  be  did  not  underslaud 
what  hod  really  happened,  and  eo  far  was  she  from  bus- 
pecting  Margaret's  predilection  lor  Christian,  that  she 
would  infallibly  have  done  ao,  if  she  had  not  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  all-imporiant  duty  of  serving  tea,  and  even 
porridge,  with  the  assistance  of  Nils  ;  who,  moreover, 
had  discovered  in  the  (jaard  the  dishes  intended  by  the 
absent  Ulpbilas  for  his  uncle's  supper,  and  that  of  the 
guests  of  Siollborg.  The  gloomy  bear-room,  therefore, 
prcsetiled,  for  the  moment,  a  tranquU  scene,  which  formed 
a  wonderful  contrast  to  its  previous  aspect  ;  one  of  those 
eternal  contrasts  which  nature  and  destiny  are  constantly 
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presentinginevery  life:  now  agonies,  struggles,  dwigera  ; 
and  the  vary  Deict  moment,  a  liome  circle,  a  repast,  con- 
versation. However,  M,  Geofle  and  Martina  were  the 
only  two  of  the  company  who  aat  down  to  their  supper. 
The  others  swallowed  a  few  mouthfnls  standing,  and  in 
great  haste,  while  impatiently  awaiting  either  for  new 
events  to  occur,  or  for  a  reinforcement  which  would  enable 
tliem  to  form  new  resolutions. 

It  is  certain  that  every  person  in  this  singular  gather- 
ing had  cause  for  great  anxiety.  Margaret  asked  her- 
self whether  she  would  not  be  missed  and  sought  after 
by  her  aunt,  ia  consequence  of  the  necessary  change  in 
the  programme  of  the  evening's  entertainment  at  the  new 
chateau,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  hwraUini;  and 
whether  Mademoiselle  Potîn  herself  would  not  share  her 
surprise  and  alarm,  on  learning  of  the  continued  absence 
of  Martina,  with  whom  she  had  left  her.  Martina  did 
not  take  the  anxiety  of  her  family  so  much  to  heart. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  unimaginative,  Bhe  said  to  her- 
self that  the  chateau  was  very  large,  that  her  mother 
trusted  her  implicitly,  and  being  herself  very  foud  of 
cards,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  alter  her  when  she 
went  hither  and  thither,  from  hall  to  hall,  with  her  young 
coinpanioQa  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  soldiers  might  arrive 
at  any  moment,  when  she  would  be  oace  more  at  liberty. 
But  when  she  thought  how  small  a  number  of  defenders 
Stollborg  had,  she  felt  for  the  moment  very  anxious  about 
her  lover,  and  thought  the  reinforcement  very  slow  in 

Chrisliau,  in  his  anxiety  for  Margaret,  scarcely  thouglit 
about  hia  own  perils.  The  major  was  uneasy  both  for 
Christian  and  for  himself.  He  continuaUy  repeated  aside 
to  the  lieutenant  that  he  did  not  consider  the  aifair  at  all 
in  a  proper  shape  to  be  brought  before  a  court.  The  lieu- 
tenant was  troubled  because  the  major  was  so;  and  as 
for  M.  Goefle,  he  was  greatly  alarmed  about  old  Stenson, 
and  his  apprehensions  about  bim  led  him  back  to  his 
inward  cogitations  about  Christian's  birth  and  destiny. 

The  situation,  in  short,  was  not  reassuring  for  any  of 
them,  when   at  last  they  heard  a   knocking   aud   ring* 


ing  at  tlic  door  of  the  court.      Tlic  officer  and  soldii 
they  were  waiting  for  Lad  perhaps  arrived,  but  thi 
ao  equal  chance  that  it  waa  a  seijoud  baud  of  bravos, 
flespalchod  hy  the  baron  to  assist  or  deliver  the  first. 
The  major  aud  the  lieutenant  loaded  tbeir  pistols,  and 
rushed  out,  ordering  Christian,  with  the  legal  authori^ 
with  which  thvy  wei-e  clotlied  by  their  position,  to  rt 
behind  them,  and  moke  uo  movement  until  at  their 
mand.       Then  Larrsoo,    at  the   risk  of   being   Btmcl 
down  by  the  acouadrela  whom  he  wished  to  arrest, 
olutely  opened  the  door  of  the  court  himself,  and,  on  doing 
ao,  recognized  with  joy  his  friend  the  adjutant,  and  the 
four  soldiers  who  lived  nearest  to  his  cantonment.    EVom 
that  moment  he  was  safe.      The  baron  was  of  course, 
impatient  to  learn  the  issue  of  his  scheme,  and  on  recei< 
ing  no  intelligence  in  regard  to  it,  he  would  not  fail  t^j 
send  a  new  band   of  his  foreign  footmen  to  discovi 
what  liad  happened,  but  they  would  now  be  prepared  tQi 
receive  them. 

The  adjutant  made  his  report,  which  was  brief.  Hft, 
had  got  loBt  with  his  men,  and  liad  only  diauovercd  Stoll* 
borg  by  accident  at  last,  after  wandering  for  a  long 
in  the  fog.  As  far  as  he  could  judge,  lie  had  not  met 
one  during  the  whole  time  ;  if  this  had  happened,  it  ha/t' 
been  without  his  knowledge. 

"However,"  he  added,  "the  fog  is  hegiunïng  to  lift 
about  the  ehores  of  the  lake,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  it  wiU  he  quila  possible  to  make  a  round. 
Moreover,  aa  the  noise  of  the  fanfares  and  fireworks  haS' 
entirely  ceased  at  the  chateau,  we  oan  distinguish,  nowj] 
Iha  slightest  sounds  from  without."  i 

"  It  will  be  all  the  easier  to  make  a  round,  "  replied  th«' 
nw^ior,  "  since  we  have  with  us  a  man  of  the  country,  a 
uertaic  Peterson,  who  has  the  divining  instinct  of  the 
peasants,  and  who,  even  now,  could  lead  you  anywhere  ; 
but  wait  uwblle  longer.  Stand  sentinel  at  the  two  ou(«r 
{ffttaf,  ia  profound  silence,  and  keep  well  concealed. 
ChM  tim  doors  of  the  pavilion  of  the  gaard.  See  that 
Iha  prisoners  are  well  guarded,  and  threaien  them 
with  dualh  if  they  speak  a  word,  hut  let  this  be  mer^ 
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a  threat.     The  one  dead  man  oa  our  hands  is  one 
many  ;  we  may  be  held  reapoasible  for  hia  death  t 


XVIII. 

'  I  "HE  brave  aud  prudent  major  had  juat  made  these 
■■■  arrangements,  when  a  shadow  pasaed  cIobb  to  him 
just  as  he  was  groping  hia  way  baek  to  the  bear-room  to 
conlinue  his  examination,  for  he  had  yet  to  receive  M. 
Goefle'a  opinion  —  a  moat  important  one — about  all  that 
had  happened  in  relation  to  Christian.  This  shadow 
moved  with  an  uncertain  step,  and  the  major  resolved  to 
follow  it,  and  did  so,  until,  on  encountering  the  waU  of  the 
donjon,  it  began  to  swear  in  rather  a  mild  voice,  which 
Christian  recognized  as  that  of  Olof  Bcetsoi,  the  son  of 
the  danueman. 

*'  Whom  do  you  want  to  see,  my  child  ?  "  he  said,  takiqg 
him  by  the  arm,  "And  how  ia  it  that  you  have  come 
here,  instead  of  returning  to  your  house?" 

Ab  he  spoke,  they  all  three  entered  the  bear-room  to- 
gether. 

"  Fattli,  if  you  had  not  been  iherc,"  said  Olof  to  Chris- 
tian, '•  I  eiiould  have  been  a  long  time  looking  for  the 
door,  I  know  the  outside  of  Stollborg  well,  I  could 
come  to  it  with  my  eyoa  shut,  but  I  don't  know  aoyihing 
about  the  inside  !  I  have  never  been  here  in  my  lii'e 
before.  You  can  suppose  that  I  could  not  return  to  the 
mountain  right  oS*,  in  this  cursed  weather.  At  laat  it 
began  to  brighten  a  little,  and,  a^er  passing  two  hours  at 
the  major's  bostoelle,  I  set  out  on  foot,  lest  my  father 
should  be  uneasy  ;  but,  first  of  all,  I  wanted  to  bring 
back  a  portiblio  which  you  left  in  the  sleigh,  Herr  Chris- 
tian, Here  it  ia.  I  have  not  opened  it.  Whatever  was 
in  it  yju  will  find  aa  you  left  it.  I  did  not  wish  to 
intrust  it  to  any  one,  for  my  father  has  ofteu  told  me  that 
papers  are  sometimes  more  precious  than  money." 

And  Olof,  in  concluding,  handed  Christian  a  portfolio 
of  black  morocco,  which  he  did  not  recognize  at  all 
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"It  is  yours,  perhaps,"  lie  said  to  the  maji 
may  have  been  in  the  «oat  that  you  lent  me." 

*'  No,  I  never  saw  it  before,"  replied  Larrson, 

"  Then  possibly  it  belongs  to  the  lieutenant  ?  " 

"Oh,  no  indeed!  "  cried  Martin«|  "he  has  no  poi 
folios,  esoept  those  that  I  embroider  for  hira," 

"  It  is  easy  to  find  out,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  major: 
"  he  33  close  by,  in  the  gaard," 

"Wait  a  moment  !"  cried  M.  Goefle,  who  was  alwaj 
on  the  breach  with  his  fixed  idea,     "Did  you  not  tell 
me.  Christian,  that  you  had  upset  the  baron  this  evening, 
on  returning  from  the  hunt?  " 

"I  told  you  that  the  baron  had  overturned  me,  aad 
was  upset  himself  ia  conséquence,"  replied  Christian, 

"It  is  all  the  same  thing,"  rejoined  the  lawyer; 
"whatever  was  in  the  two  sleighs  must  have  rolled  ps" 
mell  together  on  the  road  ;  and  ihis — " 

"  It  belongs  to  the  physician,  I  wager  !  "  said  Chrîstii 
"  Leave  it  here,  Olof  ;  we  will  send  it  to  him." 

"  Give  it  to  me  !  "  resumed  M,  Goefle,  iu  a  brief, 
thoritative  tone.     "  The  only  way  of  fiudiog  out  to  whom 
ao  anonymous  portfolio  belongs,  ia  to  open  it,  and  that 
flhall  bo  my  duty." 

"You  assume  the  responsibility,  Monsieur  Goefle?" 
said  the  scrupulous  major. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  M.  Goefle,  opening  the  port^ 
folio,  "  and  I  caU  upon  you  to  witness  what  I  do.     You 
are  here  to  examine  the  facta  of  a  lawsuit,  which  it  wil^ 
perhaps  be  my  misaioa  to  plead.     Here  ia  a  letter  from 
M.  Johftu  to  hia  master.     I  know  his  writing,  aud  at  tl 
first  glance,  I  see  in  it  :  '  The  mau  with  the  marionettes  --J 
Guido  Massarelli — The  chamber  of  rosea  !  '  —  Ah, 
deed  !    the  baron,  like  the  senate,  assumes  ihe  privili 
of  having  bis  own  !    Major,  this  document  is  very  impoi 
tact,  and  the  otlicr,  perhaps —  for  there  «re  ti 
more  so.      Your   commission  requires  you  to  acqualnti 
yourself  with  them." 

"  May  I  go?"  said  the  young  danaeman,  who,  liko  tl 
peasants  of  all  countries,  was  lerribly  afraid  of  the  law,'< 
and  who  accordingly,  as  soon  as  ho  bogau  vaguely  ta 
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understand  that  tl 

wanted  to  make  his  escape,  lest  he  should  be  iuvalvcd  in 

it  by  having  to  give  bis  testimony, 

"  No,"  replied  the  major,  "  you  must  remain  and 
listen." 

He  turned  to  Margaret  and  Martina,  who  were  whis- 
pering together  about  the  possibility  of  returning  to  the 
new  chateau,  and  laid  the  same  iujuuction  upon  ihem. 

'■  I  heg  and  require  you,"  he  said,  "  to  retaaiu  also, 
iind  listen.  Our  opponent  is  very  powerful,  and  we  may 
be  accused  of  having  forged  fabe  proofs.  In  this  case 
documents  have  been  placed  ia  our  hands  in  your  pres- 
ence, and  you  must  learn  their  contenta  at  the  a&me  time 
with  ourselves." 

■■  No  no  1  "  cried  Christian  ;  "  these  ladiea  must  not  be 
mixed  np  in  a  lawsuit." 

"  I  am  grieved  that  it  must  be  bo,  Christian,"  replied 
the  major  ;  "  but  the  laws  are  stronger  than  we,  and  I 
shall  do  what  they  require  me  to  do,  rigorously.  A  man 
has  been  killed  this  evening  whom  it  would  cenainly  be 
more  to  our  advantage  to  hold  alive.  I  know  that  you 
had  notliiag  to  do  with  this,  and  that  you  yourself  were 
wounded  in  the  scuffle  in  which  he  perished.  You  aro 
passioHHte — you  are  brave  and  generous — hut  you  are 
not  prudent  in  what  concerns  yourself.  As  for  me,  I 
tell  you  that  this  affair  may  leud  you  to  the  scaffold, 
because  you  acknowledge  honestly  having  given  prov- 
ocation to  your  enemies,  while  the  rogues  deny  insolent  ly 
Iheir  part  in  the  transaction.  Let  us  read,  then,  and  neg- 
lect no  means  of  making  the  truth  triumph." 

"  Yea,  yes,  major,  read,  I  am  listening  I  "  cried  Mar- 
garet, who  had  turned  pale  as  she  looked  at  Christian's 
bloody  sleeve  ;  "  I  will  testily,  no  matter  at  what  cost  !  " 

Christian  would  have  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the 
devotion  of  this  noble  girl,  and  ho  could  ill  endure  the 
authority  which  the  major  assumed  over  her.  The  ma- 
jor, however,  was  right,  and  Christian  felt  this,  since  iu 
this  affair  the  honor  of  the  o£Si:er  was  at  stake  no  lesa 
thau  his  own.  He  seated  himself  brusquely,  and  covered 
hie  f;ice  wiih  his  hands  to  conceal  and  repress  the  veho- 
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ment  omotîoDe  by  which  he  was  agital«d,  white  tlie 

jor  read  ia  a  toud  voice  the  joiimul  of  Master  Johaail 

writtcD  by  himaelf,  and  Beat  to  the  baron  duriag  the  hunt. 

"  This  Boema  to  me  a  very  mysterious  document,"  ho 
said,  OD  CDDcliidiag  it  ;  ''  it  proves  a  deep-laid  plat 
against  Christian,  but — " 

*'  But  you  caouot  understand,"  said  M.  Goefle,   who, 
while  the  majov  was  reading,  bad  rapidly  glanced  through 
the  second  paper  contained  in  the  portltilio,  "  such  hatred 
a^'aiust  tin  unknown,  without  name,  without  family,  an4>S 
without  fortune,  on  the  part  of  the  high  and  mighty  BeigiB 
ueur  the  Baron  de  Waldemora.     Well,  ibr  my  part,  ifl 
underataad  it  perfectly,  aud,  since  we  see  the  eifect.  It  ia^^ 
time  to  know  the  cause  ;  here  it  is  —  Lift  up  your  hood, 
Cfaristiau  de  Waldemora  !"  added  M.  Goeflc,  striking  the 
table  with  energy  ;  "  for  Heaven  has  led  you  here,  and 
old  Stenson  was  right  in  saying,  '  The  wealth  of  the  sia- 
ner  is  laid  up  for  the  just.'  " 

During  the  ailence  that  followed  —  for  all  were  struc) 
dumb  with  amazement —  M.  Gîoeâe  read  aloud  what  folx 
lows: 

"  Declaration  inlnuted  by  me,  Adam  Slenion,  to  Tadt 
Maiiasses,  Merchant,  bom  in  Perugia:  To  be  deliu 
ered  tip  to  ChrisUan  on  the  day  when  the  drewnatance 
herein  mentioned  shall  permit  : 

''  Adelstan  Chbistiax  de  Wai.d&mob&,  son  of  tha  1 
noble  Seigneur  Christiau  Adektan,  Baron  de  Waldemora, 
and  the  noble  lady  Hilda  de  Blisen,  borti  the  filteeutli  of 
September,  1746,  in  the  castle  of  Stollborg,  in  the  chtun- 
ber  called  that  of  the  bear,  on  the  domain  of  Waldemora,  _ 
proviucB  of  Dalecarlia  ;  J 

'■  Secretly  confided  to  the  care  of  Anna  Bcetsoi,  wifel 
of  the  dunuemau  Karl  Bcetsoi,  by  me,  the  undersigned^! 
Adam  Stenson,  and  by  Karine  Bœtsoi,  daughter  of  the 
above-named,  and  confidential  wailing  woman  of  the  de- 
ceased Baroneaa  HOda  da  Waldemora,  nee  de  Blixen  ; 

*'  The  said  infant  suckled  by  «  tame  doe,  and  brought 
up  in  the  house  of  the  said  daunemau  Karl  Bœtaoi 
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a  of  Bloakdal,  until  the  age  of  fuur  years, 
where  he  passed  for  the  aon  of  Karioe  Bcetaol,  who,  out 
of  devotiao  for  her  deceased  laistress,  cooseoted  to  bs 
thought  bewitched,  aud  in  communication  with  evil 
spirits,  and  who  thus  preserved  the  child,  of  whom  she 
called  herself  the  mother,  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies  ; 

"The  said  child,  carried  away  by  me,  Adam  Stenson, 
to  withdraw  it  from  suspicions,  by  which  his  safety  was 
beginning  to  be  compromised,  in  spite  of  the  precautiona 
hitherto  taken, 

"  Was  taken  by  me,  the  undersigned,  to  Austria,  where 
1  have  a  married  sister,  who  can  testify  to  having  seen 
me  arrive  at  her  house  with  a  child  named  Christian, 
^)eakiDg  tlie  Dalecariian  language  ; 

"And,  by  the  advice  of  my  very  faithful  friend  and 
confidant,  Taddeo  Manasses,  of  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  formerly  well  known  in  Sweden, 
under  tlie  name  of  Manasses,  and  very  highly  esteemed 
by  his  lorilship  the  late  Baron  Adelstan  de  Waldemora, 
as  a  man  of  his  word,  and  of  discretlou  and  honesty  in 
his  business,  the  trading  in  objects  of  art,  of  which  the 
said  baron  was  a  great  amateur  ; 

"I,  the  undersigned,  went  to  the  city  of  Perugia,  in 
Italy,  where  then  resided  the  above-mentioned  Ma- 
nasses, and  where,  during  Û\e  carnival,  I  presented  myself, 
being  masked,  to  the  very  honorable  couple,  Silvio  Gof- 
fredi.  Professor  of  Ancient  History  iu  ihc  University  of 
Perugia,  and  Sophia  Negrisoli,  his  legitimate  wife,  of  the 
family  of  the  illustrious  physician  of  that  name  ; 

"  And  to  them  surrendered,  confided,  and,  as  it  might  he 
said,  gave  the  said  Christian  de  Waldemora,  without 
making  known  to  thum  his  family  name,  his  country,  or 
the  special  reasons  which  had  made  me  resolve  to  sep- 
arate from  him  ; 

"  In  giving  this  well-beloved  child  to  the  above-men- 
tioned Gofiredis,  I  believed  that  I  was  fulfilling  the  wish 
of  [he  deceased  Baroness  Hilda,  who  desired  that  he  should 
be  brought  up  fur  from  his  enemies,  by  learned  and  vir< 
tuous  people,  who,  without  any  selfish  motive,  would  love 
him  like  their  own  son,  and  make  hiiu  what  he  should  be, 
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in  order  to  Bustain  wortbîly,  some  ila^,  the  name  Le  is  to 
bear,  and  the  rank  he  is  to  recover,  afl«r  the  death  of 
hi»  enetnie»,  the  which  death,  aceordiog  to  the  order  of 
nature,  ought  greatly  to  precede  his  own  ; 

"And,  in  case  the  death  of  the  undersigned  should  oo- 
cur  before  that  of  the  said  enemies,  the  undersigned  haa 
charged  Taddeo  Mana)>ses  to  make  such  inquiries  as 
may  be  necessary,  so  that,  at  the  death  of  hU  en«n*es, 
Christian  de  Waldcmora  should  be  warned,  and  put  into 
piisseBsion  of  the  present  declaration  :  in  faith  of  which 
— after  having  made  a  contract  with  my  good  friend 
Taddeo  Manasses,  who  is  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  said 
Christian  de  Waldemora,  who  is  to  reside  where  he  shall 
reside,  and  to  come  to  his  assistance  if  other  protection 
shall  fail  him  ;  who,  in  case  of  serious  illness,  threateuing 
hits  with  death,  is  to  put  another  person  sure  as  himself 
in  his  place,  to  fulii]  the  same  duties  ;  and  finaUy,  who  ia 
to  give  once  a  year  news  of  his  welfare  to  the  under- 
signed—  the  nndersigned,  wishing  to  keep  his  place  m 
the  chateau  de  Waldemora,  eo  as  nut  to  arouse  sua* 
picioas,  acd  to  eara  money  to  provide  against  comiD^ 
emergencies,  the  probable  removals,  and  journeys  of 
Taddeo,  and  ihe  eventual  needs  of  the  said  child,  quitted, 
not  without  grief,  the  city  of  Perugia,  to  return  to  Swe- 
den, the  sixteenth  of  March,  1750,  believing  and  hoping 
to  have  done  what  was  best  to  preserve  from  all  danger, 
and  to  place  iu  a  happy  and  honorable  situation,  the  son 

of  his  deceased  master  and  mistress.  

"Adam  Stekson. 


"Taddeo  Manasses, 
"  S«>om  kttptr  of  ike  paintings  in  ihe  Exchange,  at  P\ 

"  Speak,  Christian  !  "  said  M.  Goefle  to  his  young  frient 
who  remained  silent  and  stupefied.     "Everything  i 
be  verified.     Was  this  Manasses  really  an  honest  man 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,"  replied  Christian. 

"  Did  he  not  offer  you  assistance,  at  one  time,  on 
part  of  your  family?" 

"Yes;  I  refused  it." 
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"Do  you  kuow  his  signature?" 

"  Perfectly.  He  had  several  business  transactions  with 
M.  Goffredi." 

"Iioot  at  tliis  :  is  it  his  writing?" 

"It  is  his  wriling." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  M.  Goefle,  "  I  recognize  perfeiilly, 
in  the  body  of  tLe  documeut,  Che  hand  and  style  of  Adam 
SteusoD.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  open  this  portfolio, 
major,  and  verify  the  similitude?  These  are  the  ac- 
counts of  his  affaira,  prepared  and  signed  by  tlie  old  stew- 
ard at  nearly  the  same  period  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  1751  and 
1753.  Besides,  his  writing  has  not  changed,  and  his  hand 
is  still  firni.  Hei'u  is  the  proof  of  it  :  these  three  verses 
of  tliQ  Bible  written  yesterday,  and  whose  appllcallou,  as 
interpreted  by  him,  is  quite  evident,  and  will  bo  useful  la 
evidence." 

The  major  made  the  verification,  but  the  whole  affair, 
if  cot  utterly  enigmatical,  still  seemed  to  him  very  ob 
scure.  Had  the  baron  forged  false  documents  to  estab- 
lish that  his  sister-in-law  had  left  no  heirs  to  contest  his 
rights?  He  was  quite  capable  of  this,  but  M.  GoeQe 
had  seen  these  documents.  Thay  were  actually  in  hia 
possession,  having  been  confided  to  him  by  his  father, 
whom  he  had  succeeded. 

"  I  have  these  documents  at  vxy  house  in  Gevala,  ia 
fact,"  replied  M,  Goefle.  "  They  have  been  verified  by 
experts,  and  are  authentic  ;  hut  has  it  not  been  fully 
proved,  at  present,  that  they  were  extorted  from  the 
Baroness  Hilda  by  constraint  or  fear?  !Be  calm.  Chris- 
tian, all  will  be  explained.  Stay,  major,  here  is  auother 
piece  of  evidence,  discovered  yesterday,  in  a  dress,  which 
I  will  show  you  ;  a  letter  from  Baron  Adelstan  to  liis 
wife  :  read  it,  and  calculate  the  dates.  The  hope  of 
maternity  was  confirmed  on  the  fiiïh  of  March,  perhaps 
after  two  or  three  months  of  uncertainly.  The  child 
was  born  on  the  fifteenth  of  September  ;  the  baroness 
took  rei'uge  here  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  said 
month.  She  was  probably  kept  a  prisoner  here,  and  she 
died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  of  the  same 
year.     Here  is  anotlier  proof:    look  at  this  miniature' 
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Look  at  it,  Margaret  Elveda!     It  is  Count  Adelsta 
who  certainly  did  not  have  it  painted  for  the  emergeneia 
of  a  suit  ;  the  painter  is  celebrated,  and  he  has  dated  aaâ 
signed  his  work.     And  yet  it  is  tlie  portrait  of  Cbristiaa 
Wiildo  !     The  resemblance  is  striking.     Lastly,  look  at 
this  life-size  portrait  of  the  count.     The  resemblance  ia 
quite  as  remarkable.     This  is  not  the  work  of  such  k\ 
Rkilful  artist,  but  he  has  rendered  the  Lands  faith  fully,,  F 
and  you  can  see  the  bant  fingers  :   show  yours 

"Ah!"    cried    Christian,  who  was  walking  up  and) 
down  the  room  in  a  slate  of  extreme  excitement,  a 
who  allowed  M.  Goefie  to  seize  his  trembling  hands,  •' 
Baron  Glaus  has  made  my  mother  sufier  martyidom,  wott  J 


to  him  1 
his  breast." 

"Let  him  give  vi 
Goeâe,  who  had  riu 
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know  his  whole  lii'e, 
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iseioQ,"  said  M.1 
Btiaa  was  goiog 
I  know  him — 1 
ce  to  his  grief 
yon  understand?    But  hava 


3e,  Christian  !  the  baron,  perhaps,  l)as  not  been  so 
criminal  in  the  past  as  we  suppose.  We  miist  learn  all  the 
particulars — we  must  see  Stesson  again.  It  is  absolutelj 
necessary,  major,  that  Stenson  should  be  delivered  and, 
brought  back  here,  and  yet  you  will  not  consent  to  do  it,"" 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  cannot  I  "  cried  ihi 
major,  very  much  agitated  and  excited.    "  I  have  no  rightt>^ 
over  the  authority  of  the  seigneur,  ahove  all  in  the  punisi 
ment  of  a  domestic,  and  if  t!ie  baroa  wants  to  make  thi»J 
old  man  suffer,  ho  will  not  want  for  pretexts 

Here  the  major  was   interrupted  by  Christian,  wlio^ 
could  no  longer  restrain  bis  impetuosity. 

"  What  !  "  he  cried,  "  do  you  not  see  (hat  they  shrink 
from  nothing  in  that  den  ?  I  understand,  too  well,  what 
they  mean  by  their  chamber  of  roses,  as  tbey  call  it  in 
bitter  and  horrible  mockery.  And  that  poor  o'  ' 
wiio  has  nothing  lefl  hut  his  breath,  that  faithful 
who  saved  me  from  my  enemies,  as  he  says  iu  hii 
ation,   and  who,  after  Ihnt  long  and  fatiguing 
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has  devoted  to  me  a  whole  life  of  privatioti  and  labor  si- 
lently endured,  sliali  1  leave  him  now  to  perish  for  me, 
at  this  very  hour,  in  torments  ?  No,  it  is  impossible  ;  you 
ehaO  not  hold  me  back,  major  !  I  do  not  recognize  your 
authority  over  me,  and,  even  if  I  must  cut  my  way  out 
from  here,  sword  in  hand  —  well,  so  much  the  worse,  you 
wonld  have  it  so." 

"  Silence  !  "  cried  M.  Goefie,  snatching  from  Christian's 
Lands  the  sword  which  tbe  young  man  had  just  seized 
from  the  table.  "Silence  !  Listen  I  some  one  ia  walking 
over  our  heads  in  the  walled-up  room." 

"  How  can  that  be  possible,"  said  the  major,  "  if  it  ta 
really  walled  upï     Besides,  I  do  not  hear  anything." 

"  Nor  do  I  hear  any  ibotatepa,"  replied  M.  Goefle, 
"but  be  quiet,  and  look  at  the  chandelier." 

They  looked  without  speaking,  and  not  only  did  thoysee 
tile  chandelier  tremble,  but  heard  also  the  faint  jingling 
of  the  brass  ornaments  strikiog  together,  as  they  were 
shaken  by  some  movement  in  the  upper  story. 

"  It  must  be  Stenson  I  "  cried  Christian.  "  No  one  elae 
can  know  the  outside  passages." 

"But  are  there  any?"  said  the  major. 

"Whoknowa?"  replied  Christian.  "  For  my  part,  I 
think  so,  though  I  was  not  able  to  satisfy  myself  fully.  I 
noticed  a  breach  in  the  wall  aa  high  as  to  the  second  siory, 
but  that  did  not  seem  to  me  practicable.  But  hush!  — 
do  you  hear  anything  more?" 

They  listened,  and  heard,  or  thouglit  they  heard,  a  door 
open,  and  then  followed  a  faint  knocking  or  scratching  on 
the  walled-up  door  of  the  bear-room.  Had  Steasou  es- 
caped &om  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  not  daring  to 
return  to  the  gaard  by  the  court,  whicli  he  would  suppose 
to  be  in  their  hands,  had  he  entered  the  donjon  by  a  pas- 
sage known  to  himself  alone  ?  Waa  he  calling  his  friends 
to  hia  assistance,  or  giving  them  a  mysterious  warning, 
that  they  might  expect  a  new  attack?  The  major  consid- 
ered these  conjectures  chimerical  ;  but,  before  they  could 
make  any  investigations,  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
lieutenant,  who  entered  wilh  Danueman  Bœtaoi. 

"  Here  is  one  of  our  friends,"  he  said,  "  who  has  Ci 
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from  our  bostoelles,  where  he  has  been  looking  for  hia 
flon.     Is  he  not  here?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  father  !  "  replied  Olof,  who  was  very 
much  alarmed  at  all  that  he  had  heard,  and  was  quite 
pleased  to  see  the  danneman  arrive.  "  Were  you  uneasy 
about  me  ?  " 

''  Uneasy,  no  !  "  replied  the  danneman,  who  had  just 
descended  a  dangerous  mountain-road  in  this  frightful 
weather  to  look  for  his  child,  but  who  considered  it  derog- 
atory to  his  paternal  dignity  to  acknowledge  his  solicitude. 
"  I  knew  that  our  friends  would  not  let  you  start  alone  ; 
but,  because  of  the  horse,  which  might  have  been  lamed  — ** 

While  the  danneman  was  explaining  his  anxiety  after 
this  fashion,  the  lieutenant  made  a  communication  to  the 
major,  by  which  the  latter  seemed  very  much  struck. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  M.  Goefle. 

"  The  matter  is,"  replied  Larrson,  "  that  we  have,  one 
and  all  of  us,  given  ourselves  up  to  gloomy  ideas  that  are 
making  us  very  ridiculous.  The  lieutenant,  while  making 
his  round,  heard  what  seemed  to  be  the  lamentation  of  a 
human  voice  sweeping  through  the  air,  and  the  soldiers 
are  so  frightened  at  all  that  they  have  heard  of  the  Gray 
Lady  of  Stollborg,  that,  but  for  their  excellent  discipline, 
they  would  already  have  decamped.  It  is  time  to  have 
done  with  these  dreams,  and  since  there  is  no  way  of  pen* 
etrating  into  this  walled-up  room  from  within,  we  must 
examine  the  outside  of  the  building  carefully,  and  see 
whether  the  brigands  of  the  new  chateau  are  not  making 
use  of  this  phantasmagoria  at  this  very  moment,  to  entrap 
us  in  some  way.  Come  with  us.  Christian,  since  you  are 
convinced,  you  say,  that  there  must  be  some  means  of 
climbing  up  there." 

"  No  no  !  "  replied  Christian  ;  "  it  would  take  too  long  to 
look,  and  perhaps  we  should  not  find  a  practicable  ascent 
after  all.  It  will  be  surer  and  quicker  to  break  down 
this  wall.     It  is  only  to  knock  out  the  first  brick." 

Even  while  talking,  Christian  had  torn  the  great  map 
of  Sweden  from  its  rings,  and,  armed  with  the  hammer 
that  he  used  in  his  scientific  excursions,  he  attacked  the 
partition  under  it  with  desperate  vigor,  sometimes  strik- 
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ing  the  resounding  brick  surface  with  the  square  end 
of  the  instnunent,  and  somctimeB  thrusting  the  sharp 
edge  into  the  holes  ho  Lad  succeeded  in  mtiking,  pulling 
down  violently  great  masses  of  the  wall,  welded  together 
TCith  mortar,  and  which  fell  wiLh  a  hollow  sound  upon  the 
sonorons  staircase.  It  would  have  been  useless  to  oppose 
him.  He  was  possessed,  driven  ou  by  q  sort  of  fury,  that 
compelled  liim  to  escape  from  the  inactivity  to  which 
he  had  been  condemned.  The  strange  suspicious  ho 
had  already  conceived  that  some  person  was  imprisoned 
in  this  ruio,  returned  to  him  like  a  nightmare.  He  w;is 
under  such  excitement  that  he  was  even  ready  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  superstitions  ideas  to  which  M.  Goefle 
had  yielded  belief  in  tliis  very  place,  and  to  suppose  that 
be  had  been  summoned  by  a  supernatural  warning  to 
discover  the  infernal  secret  which  bad  enveloped  his 
mother's  dying  moments  with  gloom  and  mystery. 

"Stand  out  of  the  way!  stand  out  of  the  way!"  he 
cried  to  M,  Goefle,  who,  impelled  by  a  similar  anxiety, 
mingled  with  curiosity,  was  hurrying  up  every  instant  to 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  ;  "  if  the  wall  should  crumble 
and  fiiU  suddenly,  I  could  not  prevent  it." 

In  fact,  the  superadded  partition,  which  extended  over 
quite  a  large  surface,  was  completely  uudennined  by 
Christian's  furious  onslaught  ;  it  was  giving  way,  totter- 
ing, falling  iu  every  direction.  The  intrepid  assailant 
was  covered  with  dust,  and  seemed  protected  only  by  a 
miracle  in  the  midst  of  a  rain  of  bricks  and  cement. 
His  friends  dared  not  speak  any  longer  ;  they  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe;  every  iustant  ihey  thought  to  see  him 
buried  under  the  falling  fragments,  or  struck  by  soma 
flying  brick.     A  cloud  enveloped  bim,  when  he  cried  : 

"Victory!  here  is  the  continuation  of  the  staircase. 
Bring  a  light.  Monsieur  Goefle  !  —  " 

And,  without  wailing,  he  rushed  into  the  darkness. 
But  in  the  few  seconds  that  elapsed,  while  he  was  grop- 
ing for  the  door,  which  he  found  half-open  before  him, 
the  major  had  time  to  join  bim, 

"  Christian,"  he  said,  holding  him  back,  "  if  yon  have 
any  frieniiship  for  rac,  any  deference  for  my  rank,  you 
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will  let  me  go  first.     M.  Goefle  believes  that  we  i 

find  here  decisive  proofs  of  your  rights,  and  yon  cani     

testify  in  your  own  cause.  Besides,  beware  I  These 
proota  may  be  of  n  cliaracter  to  mnke  yoQ  shrink  back 
with  horror." 

"  I  will  support  the  sight  of  them,"  replied  Christian, 
made  desperate  by  this  thought,  which  was  already  his 
own.  "  I  wish  to  kaow  the  truth,  even  if  it  should  crush 
me.  Go  first,  Osmund,  it  is  your  right  ;  but  I  follow  you  ; 
it  is  my  duly," 

"  No  !  "  cried  M,  Goefle,  who,  together  with  the  daa- 
nenian  and  the  lieutenant,  had  rapidly  ascended  the  stair- 
case behind  the  major,  and  who  threw  bimself  resolutely 
before  the  door,     "  Tou  shall  not  pass.  Christian  !     You  J 
shall  not  enter  without  my  permisaioo.     You  are  vioIentiiH 
hut  I  ana  obstinate.     Will  yon  lay  your  hand  upon  me  ?  "^ 

Christian  drew  back,  vanquished.     The  major  entereol 
v/ith  M.  Goeâe  ;  the  lieutenant  aad    the  danneman  re- 
mained on  the  threshold,  between  them  and  Christian. 

The  major  took  a  iew  steps  into  this  mysterious  cham- 
ber, which  was  scarcely  lighted  at  all  by  the  glimmering 
of  the  candle  brought  by  M.   Goefle,     It  was  a  largsJ 
room,  finished  with  heavy  wood- work,  like  the  bear-room^B 
but  entirely  empty,  dilapidated,  and  a  hundred  times  mo 
lugubrious  than  that  apartment.     Suddenly  the  majordre 
back  and  lowered  his  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  ChriB«9 
tian,  who  was  standing  so  near  the  entrance, 

"  Look  !  "  he  said  to  M.  Goefle  ;  "■  look  there,  on  t 

"  It  is  true,  then,"  replied  M.  Goefle,  in  the  same  toneS 
"  this,  indeed,  is  horrible  !  Go  on,  major  I  courage  1  Wm 
must  kaow  all," 

They  approached  a  human  form,  which  was  lying  t 
the  end  of  the  room,  the  body  hent  forward  and  appar«3 
CQtly  kneeling,  the  head  leaning  against  the  wainscot,  a 
far  as  they  could  judge  ;  for  it  was  almost  entirely  cm 
cealed  by  the  black  and  dusty  veil  with  whieh  the  whole 
form  was  enveloped. 

"  It  is  she  !  it  is  tlie  phantom  I  beheld  I  "  said  M. 
Goefle,  recognizing  under  this  veil  the  gray  robe,  with  i 


îtâ  soiled  and  trailing  ribbons.  "It  is  the  Baroneaa 
Hilda,  dead,  or  a  prisooer." 

"  It  is  a  living  person,"  said  the  major,  as  he  raised 
the  veil  with  a  hand  trembling  witii  emotioo  ;  "  but  it  is 
not  the  Baroness  Hilda.  Thia  is  a  woman  whom  I  know. 
Come  here,  Joe  Bcetaoi  !  Come  in,  Christian.  There  is 
nothing  here  that  you  need  fear  to  behold.  It  is  only  poor 
fiarine,  swonniog  or  asleep," 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  danneman,  approaching  his  Eister 
soiUy  ;  "  she  is  not  asleep,  she  is  not  fainting  ;  she  ia  say- 
ing her  prayers,  and  her  soul  Ls  in  heavea.  Do  not  toueli 
lier,  do  not  speak  to  her  until  she  rises." 

"  But  liow  did  she  get  here?  "  said  M.  Goefle. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  replied  the  danneman,  "  it  is  a  gift 
she  has  to  go  wherever  she  wishes,  and  to  enter,  like  the 
bird  of  the  night,  through  tL.e  cracks  of  old  walls.  She 
goee,  without  a  thought,  into  places  where  I  have  gom^ 
times  followed  her,  reeommendiog  my  soul  to  God.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  never  uneasy  when  she  disappears  from 
the  house  ;  I  know  that  there  is  a  virtue  ia  her,  aad  that 
she  cannot  fall.  But  see,  she  has  finished  praying  within 
herself  1  she  rises  ;  she  is  going  towards  the  door.  She 
takes  her  keys  from  her  belt.  Those  are  keys  which 
she  has  always  kept  like  relics,  and  we  did  not  know 
where  they  came  from  —  " 

"Watflh  her,"  said  M.  Goefle,  "since  she  does  not 
seem  either  to  see  or  hear  ua.     What  is  she  doing  now?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  dauuemaa,  "that  is  a  habit  that  she 
has,  of  trying  to  find  a  door  when  she  comes  up  to  cer- 
tain walls.  See,  she  rests  the  key  upon  it,  and  turua  it, 
then  she  sees  that  she  is  mistaken,  and  goes  farther  on." 

"Ah,"  said  M.  Goefle,  "that  accounts  for  the  Lttle 
circles  traced  on  the  wall  in  the  bear-room." 

"Can  I  speak  to  her?"  said  Christiaa,  who  had  ap- 
proached Karine. 

"You  can,"  replied  the  dannemaa  ;  "she  will  answer 
you,  if  your  voice  pleases  her." 

"  Kariue  Ecetsoi,"  said  Christian,  "what  are  you 
looking  for  here?" 

"Do  not  call  me  Karine  BcBtsoi,"  she  replied;  "Ka- 
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f  ancient  days,  —  site  who 
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rine  is  dead.     I  am  the  voia  o 
must  not  be  named  !  " 

"Where  do  you  wish  to  go?" 

"To  the  bear-room.     Have  I 
already?" 

"No,"  said  Christian,  "I  will  lead  you  there. 
you  give  me  your  haod?" 

"Go  on,"  said  Karine,  "I  will  follow  you." 

"Do  you  see  me,  then?" 

"What  should  prevent  me  from  seeing  you?  Are  wo 
not  in  the  land  of  the  dcad.^  Are  not  you  poor  Boron 
Adelstan?  You  have  come  to  ask  me  for  the  mother  of 
your  child.  I  have  just  been  praying  for  her  and  for, 
him.     And  now — come,  come,  I  will  tell  you  all  1" 

And  Karine,  who  seemed  Buddenly  to  recognize  wherft  I 
she  was,  passed  through  the  door,  and  went  down  the  1 
staircase  into  the  bear-room,  where  Margaret  and  Map-  1 
tina  were  terribly  frightened  by  her  appearance,  although 
young  Olof,  who  had  gone  up  to  the  door,  and  heard  all 
that  was  going  on,  had  assured  them  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  poor  ai 

"Do  not  be  afraid  of  her,"  said  Christian,  who  was  J 
following  Karine  a  little  iu  advance  of  the  two  officers,  I 
M,  Goefle,  and  the  danneman,  and  who  paused,  when  she  ^ 
did,  near  the  young  ladies  ;  "  watch  all  her  movementa  ; 
and  try,  as  I  am  doing,  to  guess  what  she  is  dreamiag 
about.  Does  she  not  seem  to  be  rendering  the  last 
duties  to  a  person  who  has  just  died?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Margaret,  "she  closes  their  eyes,  she 
kisses  their  hands,  aud  crosses  them  upon  their  breast. 
And  DOW  she  weaves  an  imaginary  crown,  and  places  it 
upon  their  head.     Stay,  she  is  looking  for  some  one — " 

"Are  you  looking  for  me,  Karine?"  said  Christian  to  J 
the  seeress. 

"Are  you  Adelatan,  the  good  iarl?"  replied  KariQe<.l 
'■'■  Ah  well,  listen,  and  behold  :  you  see  that  your  well  be-  I 
loved  has  ceased  to  suffer  !     She  has  gone  to  the  land  o" 
the  olfs.     The  wicked  iarl  said  :  '  She  shall  die  here,'  a 
she  is  dead  ;  hut  he  said  also  :  '  If  a  son  is  bom  to  her,  (^ 
shall  die  first,'     But  he  couuled  without  Karine.     Kariot  1 
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waa  there  ;  she  received  the  child,  she  saved  it,  she  giive 
it  to  the  fairies  of  the  lake,  and  the  Snow  Man  ucver 
knew  that  it  waa  bom,  Aud  Karine  liaa  never  told  Lor 
secret,  even  in  fever  and  in  grief  I  She  speaks  now,  be- 
cause the  belfry  of  the  chateau  is  ringing  for  the  dead. 
Do  you  not  hear  it?" 

''Can  it  be  true?"  cried  the  m^jor,  opening  the  win- 
dow in  all  haste  :  "  no,  I  do  not  hear  anything.  She  is 
'J  reaming." 

"  If  it  is  not  ringing,  il  will  not  delay  long,"  replied 
the  dannenian.  "Already,  this  naorning,  she  heard  it, 
from  our  mountain.  We  knew  that  it  could  not  be  ;  but 
we  knew  also  that  she  hears  in  advance,  as  she  sees  ia 
advance,  the  thinga  that  are  to  be." 

Karine,  feeling  the  air  from  the  window,  approached. 

"It  was  here,"  she  said,  "it  waa  to  thia  window  that 
Eariue  Bœtsoî  brought  the  child,  so  that  it  should  fly 
away." 

And  she  began  to  sing  the  refrain  of  the  ballad  that 
Christian  bad  heard  in  the  fog. 

"The  child  of  tlie  lake,  more  beautiful  than  the  star 
of  the  evening — " 

"  Is  that  a  song  that  your  mistress  taught  you  ?  "  asked 
M.  (Soefle. 

But  Karine  did  not  aeem  to  hear  any  voice  but  Chris- 
Martina  Akeratrom  replied  for  her  : 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  "  I  know  that  ballad  perfectly 
well  :  it  was  composed  by  the  Baroness  Hilda.  My 
father  found  it  among  the  papers  that  were  seized  at 
Stollborg,  and  left  at  our  house  by  his  predecessor.  There 
were  alao  several  Scandinavian  poems,  which  the  poor 
lady  had  translated  iulo  verse  and  set  to  music,  for  she 
was  a  very  skilful  musician  ;  a  real  artist,  indeed. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  they  brought  againat  her  lo 
prove  that  she  worshipped  pagan  goda.  My  father 
blamed  the  former  minister  very  much  for  his  conduct, 
and  be  has  carefully  preserved  these  precious  man- 
uscripts." 

"Now,  Karine,"  said  M.  Groefle  to  the  seeresa,  who 
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bad  fallen  into  a  sort  of  quiet  ecstasy,  " 
ingmoreto  say?" 

■'  Leave  me,"  answered  Carine,  who  had  entire 
into  another  phase  of  her  trance  ;  "  leave  me  1  I  must  g 
to  the  hogar,  to  meet  him  who  is  to  return." 

"  Who  told  you  80?"  inquired  Christian. 

"The  Elork  who  perches  on  the  roof-top,  and  ■ 
bears  lo  mothers,  seated  under  the  chimney-c 
of  their  absent  sons.  That  ia  why  I  put  on  the  dre 
that  my  woU-beloved  gave  me,  bo  that  he  might  at  Ii 
Bee  something  of  his  mother.  For  throe  days  I  have 
been  waiting  for  him,  I  hava  been  singing  to  him  to 
draw  him  hither  ;  but  at  last  he  has  como, — I  feel  him 
near  me.  Bring  bluebells,  bring  violets,  and  call  old 
Stenson,  so  that  he  may  rejoice  before  he  dies.  Poor 
Steason  I  " 

"Why  do  yon  say  yoor  Sienson'?"  cried  GhristioD, 
terrilied.     "  Do  you  see  him  in  your  viaion?" 

"  Leave  me,"  replied  Karine  ;  '^  I  h^ve  said, — nov  t] 
vala,  sinks  again  into  the  night." 

Karine  closed  her  eyes  and  tottered. 

''That  means  that  she  wishes  to  sleep  now,"  said  tbi 
danneman,  receii'iog  her  in  his  arms.     "  I  will  seat  herl 
here,  lor  she  must  sleep  wherever  she  may  be." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Margaret,  "  we  will  lead  her  into  theJ 
other  room,  where  there  is  a  largo  sofa.     Poor  « 
she  is  burning  with  fever  and  exhausted  with  fatigue.!! 

"  But  what  was  she  doing  overhead  ?  "  said  M.  Goefie, 
returning  to  the  staircase  and  addressing  the  major, 
while  the  two  yomig  girls  conducted  the  family  of  the 
daaneman  into  the  guard-room.  "  Nothing  will  get  it 
out  of  my  head  that  we  shall  find  in  ihis  room,  walled 
up  by  Stenson  with  so  much  care,  some  secret  cveu  more 
important,  some  proof  even  more  unanswerable  Ihan  the 
memories  of  Karine,  and  the  declaration  of  Stenson.. , 
Come,  Christian,  we  must  absolutely — but  where  e 
you  then  ?  " 

"Christian?"  cried  Margaret,  returning  hastily  fro 
the  guard-room  ;  "  he  is  not  with  us.     "' 


"He  has  already  gone  up  above,"  said  the  niiijor, 
running  up  llie  wooden  staircase. 

"  Damuation  !"  cried  M.  Goefle,  who  ascended  with 
Osmund  into  tlie  walled-up  room  ;  "  he  has  gone  !  He 
has  slipped  through  this  crack  like  an  adder.  Is  not  that 
he  running  along  the  wall?     Christiau  1  — " 

"  Hot  a  word,"  said  (he  major.  "  He  is  running  along 
the  edge  of  an  abyss  I  Do  not  startle  him.  Now — I  can 
no  longer  see  him  ;  he  is  lost  in  the  fog.  I  should  like 
to  follow  him,  but  I  am  larger  than  he.  I  could  never 
pass  through  there." 

"  Lisien  I  "  rejoined  M.  Goefle.  "  He  has  jumped 
down!  —  He  is  epeaking! — Listen  I — " 

Christian's  voice  was  distinctly  audible  in  the  silence 
of  the  oight  ;  he  was  saying  to  the  soldiers  : 

"It  is  I!  It  is  I!  The  major  sends  me  to  the 
chateau." 

"Ah  !  the  foolhardy,  tlie  brave  boy  !  "  cried  M,  Goefie. 
"  He  takes  counsel  only  with  his  own  heart.  Ho  has  gone 
oil  alone  to  lace  his  enemies,  and  délirer  Stenson." 

lu  fiict,  Christian  had  flown  away,  to  use  the  dauneitian'a 
expression,  like  the  bird  of  the  night,  through  the  crack  of 
an  old  wall.  The  name  of  >Stensou,  pronounced  by  Ka- 
riae,  had  pierced  his  heart. 

"  That  he  may  rejoice  before  he  dies  !  "  she  had  said, 
as  her  prophetic  vision  passed  away. 

And  would  he  indeed  be  doomed  to  die  under  the 
blows  of  his  executioners?  Were  those  heart-rcndiog 
words  one  of  the  cruel,  mocking  delusions  with  which 
hope  inspires  us? 

Chrisliau  was  imprisoned,  and  his  efforts  paralyzed  by 
the  prudence  of  the  major.  A  quarrel  between  them  on 
tliis  subject  was  imminent,  and  althougli  he  knew  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  escape  through  the  crumbling  wall 
of  the  old  tower,  he  preferred  running  this  risk  to  rncas* 
uring  his  strength  with  one  of  the  excellent  friends  that 
Providence  had  sent  him.  When  he  had  before  seen  this 
acccidental  opening  in  the  wall,  he  was  too  far  away,  and 
too  much  preoccupied,  to  observe  it  closely.     The  fog 


was  slowly  dissipating,  but  the  light  was  still  v. 
dim.      HowcTcr,  Karine  Ijail  passed  througli  it. 

"My  God  I  "    he  said,  "let  my  dcvotioi 
with  this  siiperoalural  faculties  wli 
evened  in  deliriijra," 

Itnowiug  well  that  skill  and  caution  would  be  of  n 
use  now,  since  he  «luld  not  see  two  steps  before  him,  Il 
child  of  tlio  lake,  trusting  to  the  continual  miracle  of  fa 
destiny,  run  swiftly  down  a  patti  by  which  he  had  n 
ventured  to  ascund  during  the  day. 


XIX. 

/"^HllISTIAN  reached  the  manor  of  Wnldemora  befoi 
^-^  Ilie  major,  who  set  outjit  once  to  join  him,  but  w 
liad  lu  put  himself  at  (he  head  of  his  little  troop,  and 
give  thiim  orders,  had  succeeded  in  raakiug  more 
half  the  dislance.     He  fooad  the  doora  of  the  courta 
and  tho  whole  place  brilliantly  illumiaated,  as  usual  di 
iug  the  festivities.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  bustle  a 
confusion  on  the  staircase,  but  of  an  unusual  kind.     No 
more  beautiful  ladies  elegantly   dressed,  no  more  hand- 
some gentlemen  with  powdered  hair,  were  now  to  be  seen, 
moving  gayly  to  and  fro  to  the  souud  of  Kameau's  music, 
and  exchanging,  as  they  met,  siately  bows  or  gracious 
smiles,      lu  their   place   were   busy   servants   carrying 
trunks,  and  making  all  haste  to  load  sleighs.     Almost  aU 
the  visitors   at  the   chateau   were  preparing  to   depart. 
Some  wore  whispering  in  low  voices  in    the   corridors, 
while  others  had  shut  themselves  up  in  their  rooms  to  take 
a  few  hours'  repose,  after  giving  orders  for  the  journey. 

What  was  occurring  ?  Every  one  was  so  agitated. 
Christian,  booted,  with  his  head  bare,  his  coat  torn 
stained  with  blood,  and  his  hunting'knife  in  his  belt,  wi 
scarcely  noticed.  The  servants  made  way  for  I) 
etinctively,  without  askiag  themselves  who  was  tliia 
belated  hunter,  taking  them  by  storm  in  this  way,  and 
seeming  resolved  to  knock  them  all  down  rather  than 
be  kept  waitiug  a  single  second. 


Christian  accordingly  crossed  tliohuDting-gallevy,  wham 
%  number  of  persons,  with  faces  strangely  agitated,  were 
wandering-  restleasly  about.  Amon^  them  iie  recoguizej 
several  who  had  been  poioted  out  to  Lim  at  the  bull  as  the 
baron's  presumptuojis  heirs.  They  seemed  very  much 
eseited,  were  whispering  together,  and  anxiously  watch- 
ing a  certain  door,  as  if  expecting  every  instant  to  see  it 
thrown  open  by  the  bearer  of  some  important  intelligenco. 

Without  giving  them  time  to  observe  him  closely,  or  to 
understand  what  he  was  doing,  Christian  crossed  this  door, 
which  he  concluded  would  lead  to  the  baron's  apartments  ; 
but,  us  he  was  passing  through  quite  a  long  corridor,  he 
heard  horrible  groans.  He  hurried  on  in  the  direction 
from  which  they  came,  and,  entering  an  open  door,  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  Stangstadius,  who  was  sitting 
quietly  reading  a  paper  by  a  little  lamp  with  a  shade, 
and  who  did  not  seem  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  fear- 
ful lamentations  which  could  be  heard  in  this  room  even 
more  distinctly  than  in  the  corridor, 

"What  is  that?"  said  Christian,  seizing  him  by  the 
arm.     "  Is  it  here  that  they  torture  people?" 

Christian's  appearance  was  certainly  rather  formidable, 
especially  as  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  his  knife.  The 
illustrious  geologist  started  up  in  great  terror,  crying  : 

"What  is  the  matter?  Whom  do  you  wont?  Whom 
are  you  speaking  of?  " 

"The  baron's  apartment?"  said  the  young  man  lacon- 
ically, and  with  such  a  tone  of  authority  that  ev,en  Stang- 
Btadius  did  not  venture  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 

"  That  way  !  "  he  said,  pointing  to  the  letl.  Having 
thus  replied,  he  returned  to  his  reading,  very  glad  to  see 
Christian  withdraw,  and  saying  to  himself  that  the 
baron  had  strange  bandits  in  his  service,  and  that  you  met 
people  in  his  rooms  whom  you  would  not  care  to  bq- 
eouuter  in  the  middle  of  a  wood. 

Christian  crossed  another  room,  and  came  to  a  door 
that  was  fastened.  He  forced  it  open  with  one  violent 
thrust.  He  felt,  at  that  moment,  as  if  he  could  have  broker 
down  the  gates  of  hell. 

A  gloomy  spectacle  was  presented  to  his  view.     Tho 
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baron,  in  frightful  convulsions,  was  slni^gliu^ 
agony  of  death  ;  around  him  stood  Johan,  Jacob,  the  pby^ 
Bician,  and  Foslor  Akeretrom,  and  it  was  all  these  fo 
persons  could  do  to  keep  htm  from  ihrowing  himself  o 
of  his  bed,  and  rolling  on  the  floor.  Tliey  were  so  cii<^ 
tirely  absorbed  by  the  patient,  who  waa  in  a  terrible  crisis 
of  pain,  that  they  did  not  hear  Christian  coine  in,  not- 
withstanding the  Doise  he  made,  and  did  not  bnow  of  his 
presence  until  the  dying  man,  whose  face  waB  turned 
towards  him,  cried,  with  an  accent  of  anguish  andt«rrar  J 
impossible  to  describe  : 

"Therehoia  — tlicrcheis — Ihero— my  brother  I  " 

At  tbe  Bame  instant  hia  mouth  contracted,  his  leetli  I 
clenched,  cutting  his  tongue,  from  which  the  blood  spurted.  I 
He  threw  himself  back  so  suddenly  and  violently,  thiit  I 
he  escaped  from  the  hands  that  were  trying  to  hold  himf  I 
and,  with  his  head  thrown  back,  fell  with  a  terrible  eraritj 
l^^i□^t  the  wall  of  his  alcove.     He  was  dead  I 

WJiile  the  minister,  the  physician,  aud  honest  Jacob. 
all  of  tliem  pale  with  terror,  exchanged  the  solemn  words, 
"  All  IS  oyer  /  "  Johan,  who,  during  tho  whole  scene,  had  " 
preserved  tho  moat  astonishing  presence  of  mind,  looked 
at  Christian  and  recognized  him.  For  the  last  hour  he 
had  been  impatiently  waiting  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
attempt  at  StoUborg,  but  had  not  been  able  to  quit  the 
dying  man  for  a  single  instant.  Chrisitan's  presenue 
showed  him  that  tt  had  failed.  Johan  felt  that  he  was 
lost.  His^ouly  safety  was  in  flight,  even  if  he  should  r&-  , 
turn  at  a  later  day  to  submit  to  the  new  raasi 
demora,  or  to  try  and  make  away  with  him,  with  thofl 
aasiatance  of  the  accomplicea  upon  whom  he  could  slitt^ 
rely.  Whatever  he  might  determine  hereafter,  he  only 
thought  now  of  escaping,  but  this  was  no  longer  possible. 
Christian  was  pressing  too  hard  npan  litm  ;  at  the 
threshold  of  tbe  door  be  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and 
with  such  a  vigorous  grasp,  that  the  wretch,  pale  aud  s 
focated,  fell  upon  his  knees,  imploring  pardon. 

"  Stenson  I  "  said  Christian.  "  Wliat  have  you  done  wilii 
Stenson  ?  " 

'Who  are  yon,  monsieur,  and  what  are  yi 
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cried  tbe  minisWr,  in  a  severe  tone,  "  Is  thin 
this  solemn  moment,  und  ill  tlie  proseQce  of  a  man  whose 
eoul  is  even  now  appearing  before  the  BUpreme  tribunul, 
to  commit  deeds  of  violence?" 

While  tlie  miaiater  wiis  speaking,  Jacob  was  trying  to 
disengage  Johan  from  Cbristiaa's  grasp  ;  but  the  youag 
man's  I'earful  excitement  had  increased  his  strenglh  ten- 
fold, and  it  would  have  required  more  thaa  the  combined 
strength  of  the  three  persons  present  to  force  him  to 
reieuse  his  prize. 

At  the  sound  of  tbe  tumult  Stangstadius  rashed  in, 
leaving  the  passage  free  to  the  heirs,  resolved  to  be  sat- 
isfied as  to  tbe  baroa's  real  condition,  and  to  the  servants, 
who  bad  been  on  the  waich,  and  who  hurried  ia,  to  hear 
the  dying  mau's  last  groan, 

"Who  are  you,  monsieur?"  repeated  the  minister,  by 
whom  Christian  had  allowed  himself  voluntarily  to  be 
disarmed,  but  without  releasing  his  prey. 

"1  am  Christian  Goefle,"  he  replied,  as  well  from  com- 
passion for  the  poor  heirs,  as  because  he  felt  tbe  necessity 
of  being  prudent  in  their  company  ;  "I  come  on  the  part 
of  M.  Grocâe,  my  relative  and  my  friend,  to  demand  old 
Adam  Stcnson,  whom  this  wretch  has  perhaps  assassi- 

"  Assussiaaled?"  cried  the  minister,  shrinking  back  in 

"  Oil,  be  is  quite  capable  of  it  I  "  cried  the  heirs,  who 
were  crowdiag  in,  and  who  bated  Joban. 

Without  paying  any  further  attention  to  the  incident, 
they  crowded  arouud  the  dear  rfeceosed,  stifling  the  poor 
physician  with  their  numbers,  assailing  him  with  eager 
questions,  and  feasting  their  eyes  upon  the  spectacle  of 
llio  baron's  hideously  disfigured  face,  which  still  terrified 
them,  in  spile  of  their  joy. 

However,  they  moved  aside  with  some  deference  to 
admit  the  impassible  Stangstadius,  who  came  with  a  glass 
to  make  tbe  final  test,  while  declaring  right  and  left  that 
the  doctor  was  an  ass,  who  could  not  tell  whether  a  man 
was  dead  or  not.  If  Christian  had  not  been  so  busy  with 
bis  own  allairs,  be  would  have   heard  several  voices  ex- 
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"Is  there  no  hope?"  ia  a  iodb  Ihat signified  cleitrljr 
eaough, '-'Heaven  grant  that  he  ia  really  dead!"  BiKt 
Christian  had  no  thought  to  bestow  upon  his  iuheriti 
he  wanted  to  see  Stensou,  aud  he  demanded  that  Johtui 
should  produce  him  immediately,  or  should  conduct  him 
himself  iato  the  old  mau'â  presence. 

"Let  the  man  go,"  said  the  minister;  "you  are 
strangling  him.  He  is  not  ia  a  condition  to  answer 
you." 

"  I  am  not  strangling  him  at  all,"  replied  Chrislian, 
who,  in  fact,  bad  taken  great  pains  not  to  to  endanger  the 
fellow's  life,  since  be  was  in  possession  of  important 
secrets  which  he  wished  to  discover. 

Meanwhile,  the  cunning  Joban  took  advantage  of  M. 
Akerstrom's  kindness.  Unwilling  to  reply,  ha  pretended 
to  faint.  The  minister  blamed  Christian  for  his  brutality  ; 
and  the  servants,  who  one  and  all  felt  very  uneasy  about 
their  own  fate  if  the  redressera  of  wrongs  shuuld  he^n 
their  olhce,  s&emed  much  more  inclined  to  defend  their 
comrade  than  to  submit  to  tbe  authoritv  of  an  uuknoiva. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  Johan'a  itdhercnts  had 
gathered  around  him  to  enable  him  to  resume  his  audac- 
ity, he  quickly  recovered  his  consciousness,  and  cried  out 
in  a  resounding  voice,  that  was  heard  above  the  tumult 
of  the  apartment  ; 

"Monsieur  Minister,  I  denounce  an  intriguant  and  an 
impostor,  who  has  come  here  with  an  infernal  forged  ro- 
mance to  pass  himself  off  as  the  only  heir  of  the  barouj. 
Ton  hate  me!"  he  added,  addressing  the  heirs;  "very 
good  I  give  me  up  to  bis  vengeance  ;  and  now  that  the 
master  is  dead,  you  will  no  longer  have  any  oue  to  baiSe 
the  infamous  machinations  of  M.  Goefle  ;  for  he  it  is  who 
has  brought  forward  this  chevalier  d'industrie,  and  who 
boasts  that  he  will  make  his  rights  prevail  over  uU  of 
yours." 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  upon  them  it  could  not 
have  produced  greater  terror  and  consieraation  in  the 
persons  present,  than  Johan'a  words;  but,  as  he  bad 
anticipated,  this  first  stupor  was  followed  by  a  sudden 
reaction.     Christian  tried  to  speak — for  the  physician 
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called  upon  him  to  juatify  or  to  explain  liimsulf — but  liia 
voice  was  dnnvnud  in  a.  chorus  of  insulta  oud  mule  diet  ions. 

"Drive  him  out!  drive  liira  out  jgnomiaiouslj'  !"  i^ried 
tlie  eouains  aud  nephews  of  tha  deceased, 

"  No  no  !  "  cried  Johtm,  supported  by  his  nccom;  jliues, 
who  understood  perfectly  well  ibat  the  day  of  revelations 
had  tome,  aad  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the 
avengers  to  silence.  "■Make  him  a  prisoner!  To  the 
lower  with  him  I     To  the  tower  I  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  the  tower  with  him  I  "  bellowed  the  Baron 
de  LindeuwalJ,  who  was  perhnps  the  keenest  in  the  bunt, 
and  ihe  most  vupiLcious  of  all  the  heirs, 

"■No,  kill  himl"  cried  Johan,  venturing  everything  lo 
gain  his  end. 

"Yes,  kill  him!  throw  him  out  of  the  window!" 
echoed  the  infuriated  group,  frenzied  by  their  diabolical 
passions. 

Tlie  chamber  of  the  dead  man  had  become  the  thealru 
of  a  tumuhuotis  aud  scandalous  scene.  The  servauL-i 
rushed  upon  Christian,  who  could  not  defend  himself, 
siuce  the  miuîaier,  with  the  best  inteotioua  iu  the  world, 
bad  thrown  hireisclf  before  him,  declaring  that  he  would 
lose  his  own  life  rather  than  see  a  murder  accomplished 
in  his  presence. 

The  physician,  Jacob,  and  two  of  the  heirs,  an  old 
man  and  bis  young  soa,  placed  themselves  also  by  Chrià- 
tian's  side,  out  of  respect  ibr  the  minister,  and  from  their 
Dulural  honor  and  good  feeling,  titangstadius,  hoping  to 
culm  tbe  passions  of  the  incensed  assailants  by  the  au- 
thorily  of  his  name  and  his  eloquence,  threw  himself  be- 
tween ihein  and  this  little  group  ;  but  they  took  no  uolica 
of  him,  and  crowded  against  Christian  with  such  foren 
that  the  young  man,  more  impeded  than  assisted  by  his 
feeble  champions,  was  pushed  steadily,  step  by  step, 
towards  the  window,  which  Johaa  had  just  thrown  open. 
This  wrefch,  with  his  eye  on  fire  and  mouth  foaming 
with  rage,  never  stopped  for  a  single  instant  vocii'eraùng 
tlircats  and  denunciations,  so  as  to  prevent  the  terror  and 
madness  of  his  party  from  growing  cold. 

As  they  looked  upon  this  frightful  man,  who  threw  off, 
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at  last,  his  mask  of  hypocritical  mildness,  and  showed  the 
tiger*  beneath,  with  all  his  bloodthirsty  instincts,  the 
minister  and  physician  were  struck  with  terror.  Faint 
and  trembling,  they  recoiled,  or  rather  fell  back  upon 
Christian,  while  two  of  the  most  determined  blackguards 
among  the  servants  seized  him  adroitly  by  the  legs,  for 
the  purpose  of  lifting  him  up  and  throwing  him  out  back- 
wards. All  would  have  been  over  with  him  in  another 
moment,  when  Major  Larrson,  the  lieutenant,  the  corporal, 
M.  Goefle,  and  the  four  soldiers,  rushed  into  the  room. 

*'  Obey  the  law  !  "  cried  the  major,  going  up  to  Johan. 
*'  In  the  name  of  the  king,  I  arrest  you." 

Handing  him  over  to  Corporal  Duff,  he  added,  address- 
ing the  lieutenant  : 

**  Allow  no  one  to  leave  the  room  !  " 

No  one  ventured  to  dispute  the  authority  of  an  officer 
of  the  indelta,  and  amid  the  silence  that  followed,  occa- 
sioned both  by  fear  and  respect,  Larrson  gazed  around 
him,  and  saw  the  baron,  motionless,  upon  his  bed.  He 
approached,  looked  at  him  attentively,  and  took  off  hia 
hat,  saying  : 

"  Death  is  the  messenger  of  God  !  *' 

Then  he  replaced  it  upon  his  head,  as  he  added  : 

'*  May  God  pardon  the  Baron  de  Waldemora  !  " 

Several  voices  were  now  raised  to  implore  the  major's 
assistance  in  putting  down  intriguants  and  impostors  ; 
but  he  ordered  all  to  be  silent,  declaring  that  the  first  ex- 
planation of  the  strange  scene  he  had  discovered  on  enter- 
ing, must  be  made  by  the  minister. 

*'  Would  it  not  be  more  suitable,"  rejoined  the  minister, 
"to  listen  to  this  explanation  in  another  apartment?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  major,  ''  out  of  respect  to  the  dead, 
we  will  go  into  the  baron's  cabinet.  Corporal,  see  that 
the  persons  present  pass  out  in  single  file,  and  that  no 
one  remains,  or  leaves  the  room  by  any  other  door.  Mon- 
sieur Minister,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pass  first,  with 
Doctor  Stan<];stadius  and  the  baron's  physician  ?  " 

Christian  pointed  out  the  old  Count  de  Nora  and  his 
sou,  who  had  tried  so  loyally  to  defend  him,  and  the 
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major  allowed  them  to  pass  freely,  and,  when  questioning 
lliem  in  their  turn,  showed  tiiem  the  greatest  respect. 

The  esuiniuatioD  of  facts  was  very  minute  ;  but,  as 
soon  a»  it  was  completed,  the  major  lost  no  time  incom- 
plyiugwith  the  wis  11  of  the  impatient  Christian,  a  ad  of 
M.  Goelie.  Ho  ordered,  at  once,  that  old  ytenson  siioutd 
lie  delivered  from  the  tower,  where  Jacob  dcclari'd  that 
he  had  been  grieved  to  ace  him  conducted  an  hour  beforo. 
Cliristiau  would  have  gone  to  liim  immediately,  bat  the 
mnjor  (brbade  this,  and,  without  giving  any  explanation 
oi'  his  conduct,  ordered  that  Stenaon  should  bo  immedi- 
ately tiiken  back  lo  Stollborg,  and  reinstated  in  his  rea< 
idence  with  all  possible  respect,  but  without  being  allowed 
to  communicate  with  any  human  being.  Whoever  should 
viohiie  these  instructions  was  threatened  with  Ihe  severest 
peuahiea,  lie  then  ordered  Johan  and  lour  lackeys, 
■who,  the  Diiaisler  declared,  had  attempted  Christian's 
life,  to  be  taken  to  prison  in  St«nson'a  place.  Those  who 
had  been  coalenled  with  insulting  him,  and  wbo  hastened 
to  deny  the  fact,  were  reprimanded,  and  threatened  with 
bein^  Iiandcd  over  to  justice  in  case  the  offence  should  ba 
repeated. 

There  was  no  danger  of  that.  In  spite  of  the  small 
number  of  men  witli  the  major  at  this  moment,  everyone 
felt  that  he  had  t!ie  law  and  right  upon  his  side,  as  well 
as  courage  and  determination.  They  look  it  for  granted, 
also,  from  his  bearing,  that  he  had  sent  word  to  his  com- 
pany, and  that  at  'aay  moment  the  indelta  might  be  rep- 
resented in  force  at  the  chateau. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  magistrate,  for  the  de- 
ceased châtelain,  in  virtue  of  his  privileges,  had  assumed 
entire  control  in  the  canton,  and,  for  Ihe  present,  was 
left  without  a  successor,  the  major  called  upon  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish,  and  M.  Gocfle,  to  assist  him  :  the  one  aa 
possessing  both  civil  authority  and  moral  influence,  and 
the  other  as  a  legal  advisor.  He  had  all  tjie  keya 
brought,  and  intrusted  them  to  Jacob,  whom  he  appointed 
major-domo  and  guardian  of  the  chateau,  assigning  to  hira 
the  special  assistance  of  two  soldiers,  so  that  he  might 
oblige  the  other  servants  to  respect  his  authority  in  case  of 
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necessity.  He  intrusted  the  care  of  superintending  the 
baron's  obsequies  to  the  physician,  and  declared  that  he 
would  now  immediately  proceed,  with  the  minister,  M. 
Goefle,  the  lieutenant,  and  four  witnesses  to  be  appointed 
by  the  heirs,  to  look  for  a  will,  although  Johan  had  de- 
clared that  the  baron  had  made  no  will. 

The  heirs,  who  were  very  much  alarmed  and  irritated 
at  first,  became  more  tranquil  when  they  saw  that  neither 
the  major,  nor  M.  Goefle,  nor  Christian,  referred  to  a 
new  competitor.  There  were  about  a  dozen  of  them,  all 
very  badly  disposed  towards  each  other,  although  they  had 
necessarily  been  very  closely  associated,  since  they  had 
been  equally  eager  to  pay  court  to  the  baron,  and  exert  a 
strict  surveillance  over  the  common  prey.  The  old  Count 
de  Nora,  the  poorest  of  them  all,  was  the  only  one  who 
had  preserved  his  dignity  with  his  relatives,  and  his  in- 
tegrity in  his  relations  with  the  baron. 

No  will  which  the  baron  could  have  made  would  have 
affected  Christian's  rights.  M.  Goefle's  expressive  looks, 
and  a  few  whispered  words,  gave  Christian  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  instituting  this  search  merely  to 
quiet  the  rapacious  band  of  heirs,  and  gain  time  until 
they  were  ready  to  act  openly.  Christian  comprehended 
also,  from  the  expressive  silence  of  his  friends  about  him, 
that  the  time  had  not  come  to  make  himself  known,  and 
that,  for  the  moment,  his  rightful  claims,  and  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  him  by  Johan,  were  to  be  equally 
ignored. 

The  heirs,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  accepted  this  situa- 
tion joyfully.  Their  fears  were  quite  allayed  by  M. 
Goefle's  apparent  indifference  —  which  they  regarded  as 
a  practical  denial  of  Johan's  assertions  —  and  by  the  air 
of  perfect  security  which  Christian  very  naturally  assumed 
from  the  moment  that  he  was  satisfied  as  to  Stenson's 
fate.  Christian  seconded  still  further  the  wishes  of  his 
friends  by  declining  to  accompany  them  in  their  search 
for  the  will  ;  and  as  his  presence  was  no  longer  required 
in  the  cabinet,  the  examination  being  over,  he  went  into 
the  hunting-gallery,  and  soon  forgot  everything  except 
his  anxiety  to  find  out  what  had  happened  to  Margaret. 
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Suddenly  he  saw  Countess  Elveda  coming  into  the  gaU 
lery. 

She  rc43ognizcd  him  while  still  at  a  distance,  and  came 
to  meet  him. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  "  she  said  gayly  ;  "  you  have  not  gone,  then, 
or  you  have  returned.  Monsieur  Phantom?  And  in  what 
a  costume,  to  be  sure  !  Have  you  just  come  from  hunt- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  night?" 

"  Exactly,  madame,"  replied  Christian,  who  saw,  from 
the  cheerfulness  of  Margaret's  aunt,  how  little  she  knew 
or  eared  about  her  niece's  escapade*  "  I  have  been  Imot- 
iug  bears  a  long  way  off,  and  have  returned  only  to  hear 
of  the  event — " 

''Oh  yes!  the  baron's  death!"  said  the  coimtess, 
lightly.  "It  is  all  over,  I  trust,  and  one  can  venture  to 
breathe  again.  I  have  been  very  unfortunate,  for  my  part  I 
From  my  rooms,  you  could  hear  all  his  dying  groans. 
I  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Olga,  and  that  young 
person  entertained  me  with  a  different  sort  of  music. 
That  poor  girl  is  very  nervous,  and  when  I  informed  her 
that  instead  of  seeing  the  marionettes  we  should  be 
obliged  either  to  start  for  our  homes  in  the  fog,  or  to  re- 
main in  the  house  of  a  dying  man  until  he  would  be 
good  enough  to  give  up  the  ghost,  she  fell  into  frightful 
convulsions.  Those  Russians  are  so  superstitious  !  At 
last  we  are  quiet  again,  but  I  am  going  to  take  my  de- 
parture at  once,  notwithstanding,  for  I  hear  they  are 
going  to  ring  a  great  bell,  which  is  only  rung  at  the 
death  or  birth  of  the  seigneurs  of  the  domain.  I  shall 
make  my  escape,  therefore,  for  it  will  be  impossible  to 
sleep,  and  that  bell  tolling  for  the  dead  would  make  me 
desperately  gloomy.     Isn't  that  it  now  ?  " 

*'  I  think  it  is,"  replied  Christian  ;  "  but  don't  you  in- 
tend to  take  the  countess  with  you  —  your  niece  ?  " 

He  added,  with  the  most  perfect  apparent  frankness  and 
simplicity  : 

''I  am  really  very  stupid  to  be  unable  to  recall  her 


name." 


"  You  are  very  artful  !  "  replied  the  countess,  laugh- 
ing.    ''You  must  have  been  courting  her  the  other  eve» 
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ning,  BÏnce  you  challenged  the  baron  for  lier  sake, 
well,  I  am  not  at  all  shocked  !  such  things  belong  U 
age;  asd,  after  all,  I  was  bj  no  means  displeasi 
your  boldness  in  defying  the  baron,  who  was  a 
wiekedman.  You  have  good  qualities — laraajodge  — 
and  I  aee  now  how  nnsmted  to  your  character  were  the 
lessons  in  diplomacy  and  prudence  that  I  gave  you  at  our 
first  meeting.  You  are  in  a  different  road  ;  for  there 
are  two  waya  ibat  lead  to  success  —  skill  and  courage. 
Good  1  yoa  perhaps  have  chosen  the  shortest,  that  of 
the  wrong-headed  and  audacious.  You  must  go  to 
Russia,  my  dear.  You  are  handsome  and  bold.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  ambassador  about  you,  and  ho  has  plaue 
for  you.     Do  you  understand  maî  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  madame."  I 

'^  Ob,  it  is  plain  enough  !  Orloff  cannot  remain  in  favulV 
forever,  and  there  are  certain  interests  that  may  conM  ' 
into  conflict  with  his  —  you  understand  now?  So,  theo, 
don't  think  of  my  niece,  for  you  can  aspire  to  a.  more 
brilliant  fortune  ;  and  as,  for  the  moment,  you  are  noiliiair, 
not  even  M.  Goefle's  nephew,  for  he  refuses  to  acknowledge 
you  even  for  an  illegitimate  child,  I  warn  you  that  I  will 
have  the  door  shut  in  your  face  if  you  come  to  my  bouss 
witli  the  foolish  notion  of  pleasing  Margaret.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  in  Stockholm  so  as 
lo  present  you  to  the  ambassador,  who  will  take  you  iuto 
his  service.  Au  revoir,  then!  —  or  stay  —  1  will  take 
you  with  me  1  " 

"Really?" 

"  Certainly  I  will.  I  can  do  ao  without  the 
convenience,  since  I  am  going  to  leave  my  niece  here;) 
Frightened  by  the  groans  of  tho  dying  man,  she  has  gone 
to  pass  tho  night  at  the  parsonage,  with  her  friend  Mad- 
emoiselle Akcratrem  ;  or  at  least  that  is  what  her  gov- 
erness pretends.  It  doesn't  matter  ;  wherever  llie  little 
coward  has  taken  refuge.  Mademoiselle  Fotin  is  Xn  take 
ber  back  to  Dalby  to-morrow,  under  the  charge  of  Peter- 
son, an  old  family  servant.  M.  Slangstadius  has  promised 
me,  also,  to  accompany  them.  The  child  will  be  heart- 
broken, for  she  flatters  herself  that  she  is  coming  with 


ma  to  Stockholm  ;  but  she  is  still  too  young  :  she  will  do 
nothing  but  commit  blunders  in  society.  Her  début  îb 
put  off  until  next  year." 

"  So,"  said  Christian,  "  she  must  pass  still  another 
year  al!  alone  in  her  old  manor?" 

"  Ah,  I  see  that  she  has  been  confiding  her  sorrows  to 
you.  It  is  a  very  touching  story,  and  it  is  to  save  you 
from  being  afflicted  with  it  that  I  shall  carry  you  off  in 
my  sleigh.  Slay,  I  will  give  you  an  liour  to  get  ready, 
and  will  eoino  for  you  in  this  gallery.     Is  it  agreed  ?  " 

"I  am  not  at  all  sure,"  replied  Christian,  boldly.  "  1 
warn  yoti  that  I  am  very  much  in  love  with  your  nie^e." 

"  Well,  so  much  the  better,  if  it  lasts  !  "  resumed  the 
countess.  "  When  you  have  passed  several  years  ia 
Bussia,  and  have  won  sufRcient  roubles,  and  peasants, 
and  estates,  I  will  not  say  no,  if  you  persist." 

The  countess  withdrew,  persuaded  that  Christian  would 
be  punctual  at  the  rendezvous. 

She  had  no  sooner  disappeared  thau  Mademoiselle 
Potin,  who  had  been  watching  them,  slipped  up  to  Chris- 
tian to  remonstrate  with  him  severely.  She  had  been 
very  anxious  about  Margaret,  and  had  sought  her  evcry- 

"  Luckily,"  added  the  governess,  "  she  lias  just  come 
in  with  her  friend  Martina,  whose  mother,  supposing  her 
detained  in  our  apartment,  was  Dot  uneasy  about  her  ;  but 
it  troubles  rae  to  have  to  tell  so  many  fabehoods  to  conceal 
Margaret's  imprudences,  and  I  declare  to  you  that  1  will 
reveal  everything  to  the  countess,  unless  you  give  me 
your  word  of  honor  that  you  will  leave  the  chateau  and 
the  coHntry  immediately." 

Christian  comforted  good  Mademoiselle  Potïn  by  as- 
suring her  that  she  should  have  no  further  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure ;  and,  well  knowing  how  impossible  it  would  be 
to  comply  with  her  wishes,  he  waited  what  was  next  to 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  major's  company 
arrived,  silently,  and  with  despateh.  Information  of  the 
fact  was  given  to  him,  and  he  declared  tlic  senrcli  for  the 
will  at  an  end.     They  had  found  nothing,  lo  tlie  great 


,  who  preferred  trusting 
I  to  the  doubtful  benev- 


Hitisfaciinn  of  most  of  the  heii 
to  iheir  legal  claims  ratlicr  thi 
oleuce  of  the  deceased. 

"  Now,  geallemen,"  said  the  major,  "  I  mus 
lo  follow  me  to  Stollborg,  where  I  hiive  reasoD 
thtit  a  will  has  beeu  coufided  to  M.  Stensou." 

They  all  niehed  eagerly  lo  the  door  of  the 
he  detained  them. 

"  Permit  me,"  Le  said  ;  "  under  the  present  circi 
stances,  a  very  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  the  mii>^ 
ister,  upon  M.  Goefle,  and  myself,  aud  I  must  proceed 
with  great  rigor,  according  to  the  duties  of  my  office,  to 
call  together  as  large  a  Dumber  of  responsible  witnesses 
OS  can  be  fouud,  and  to  see  that  all  things  are  conducted 
in  an  orderly  and  satisfactory  manner.  Be  so  good  as  to 
accompany  me  to  the  bunting-gallery,  where  the  other 
witnesses  ought  by  this  time  to  he  assembled." 

In  fact,  in  accordance  with  the  major's  orders,  all  the 
guests  at  the  qgw  chateau  bad  been  requested  to  adjouru 
to  the  hunting-gallery.  This  virtual  command  was  very 
annoying  to  many  of  them,  who  were  already  ali  pre- 
pared for  their  departure,  but  the  indelta  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  and  they  submiited. 

Countess  Elveda,  eager  U>  get  off,  and  always  very  ac- 
tive, was  the  first  to  appear.     She  found  Christian  asleep 
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to  fa. 


"  What  !  "  she  cried,  "  is  that  your  way  of  makinp 
ready  for  a  journey  !  —  And  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
she  added,  addressing  Margaret,  who  came  in  with  her 
governess. 

"  I  nm  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Margaret,  "  I  am 
obeying  a  general  order." 

Soon  after  Olga  arrived,  and  then  followed  the  miuis- 
tcr's  family.  M.  Slangatadius,  the  ambassador  and  liis 
suite,  in  a  word,  all  the  guests  assembled  at  Waldemora, 
and  most  of  them  in  very  ill-humor  at  having  been  de- 
tained at  the  very  moment  of  starting,  or  else  at  hai-ing 
been  aroused  from  their  sleep.  They  grumbled  bitterly, 
and  railed  against  the  gloomy  bell,  which  might  hava 


3  let  alone,  they  said,  until  every  o 
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"But  what  is  the  matter?  What  do  they  want  with 
us  ?  "  cried  the  dowagers.  "  Has  the  baron  given  orders 
that  we  arc  to  keep  on  dancing  here  after  his  death,  or 
are  we  condemned  to  see  him  laid  out  on  his  bed  of  state  ? 
For  my  part,  I  had  rather  be  excused.  How  do  you 
feel?" 

"  Wlio  is  that  young  man  who  has  just  gone  out?" 
said  the  ambassador  to  Countess  Elveda.  "Is  it  not  our 
young  adventurer  ?  " 

"Yes,  that  is  our  adventurer,"  she  answered  ;  "some 
one  just  handed  him  a  note.  It  seems  that  the  order  by 
which  we  are  detained  does  not  apply  to  him." 

In  fact,  Christian  had  received  a  few  lines  from  M. 
Goefle  to  the  following  effect  : 

"  Return  to  Stollborg,  and  dress  yourself  quickly'  in 
the  costume  that  you  wore  at  the  ball  last  evening. 
Wait  for  us  in  the  bear-room.  Clear  up  the  rubbish  on 
the  staircase,  and  conceal  the  breach  in  the  wall  with 
the  maps." 

Tea  and  coffee  were  served  to  the  company  in  the 
hunting-gallery,  and,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  all 
the  persons  designated  by  the  major  and  the  minister, 
together  with  the  baron's  heirs,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  servants  and  principal  vassals  of  the  domain,  pro- 
ceeded to  Stollborg,  where  Christian,  suitably  attired, 
did  the  honors  of  the  bear-room,  with  the  help  of  Nils, 
the  dannemans,  father  and  son,  and  Dlphilas,  who  had 
been  set  at  liberty  after  a  few  hours'  imprisonment.  Wo 
may  as  well  say,  in  passing,  that  Ulphilas  never  knew 
why  this  punishment  had  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  M. 
Johan  ;  he  never  understood,  either  before,  or  during,  or 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  we  have  narrated,  the 
drama  enacted  in  Stollborg. 


XX. 

T7[7'HEN  the  company  was  assembled,  the  major  laid 

^  ^    before  them  all  the  particulars  of  the  scheme  for 

Christian's  assassination.     The  prisoners  were  summoned 
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to  appear,  and  comprehending  that  their  cause  was  lost, 
in  consequence  of  Johan's  imprisonment  and  the  baron's 
death,  they  defended  themselves  so  poorly,  that  their  de- 
nials were  equivalent  to  a  confession.  Puffo  acknowl- 
edged frankly  that  he  had  been  commissioned  to  put  the 
gold  goblet  in  his  master's  baggage,  and  that  M.  Johan 
had  paid  him  to  do  it. 

"  At  present,"  said  the  avaricious  and  haughty  Baron 
de  Linden wald,  who  was  the  nearest  cousin  of  the  de- 
ceased, "  we  are  quite  willing  to  sign  a  formal  report, 
declaring  the  truth  of  the  accusations  brought  against  M, 
Johan  ;  but  on  condition  that  we  are  excused  from  judg- 
ing the  conduct  and  intentions  of  the  baron,  his  master. 
There  is  something  barbarous  and  impious  in  making 
these  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  suit 
against  a  man  who  has  not  yet  been  laid  in  the  tomb, 
and  who,  stretched  upon  his  death-bed,  cannot  reply  to 
t,ùsf  accusations.  In  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  it  is  too 
late,  or  too  soon,  for  such  measures,  and  we  ought  to  re- 
fuse to  hear  an3nthing  more.  What,  to  us,  is  the  individ- 
ual who  is  taking  all  these  precautions  to  satisfy  his 
vengeance  against  servants,  for  whom  nobody  cares,  and 
the  memory  of  a  man  of  whom  we  can  each  of  us  enter- 
tain his  own  opinion,  without,  I  trust,  being  called  upon 
to  revile  liim  in  public  ?  We  were  told  about  a  will,  of 
which  nothing  more  is  said  ;  and  as  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
we  have  been  intentionally  deceived  in  this  matter,  I,  for 
one,  am  resolved  to  withdraw,  and  no  longer  to  submit 
to  the  authority  usurped  by  a  petty  officer  of  the  indelta. 
I  am  not  the  only  one  here  whose  privileges  are  disre- 
garded at  the  present  moment  ;  and  when  such  things 
happen,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  gentlemen,  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do." 

While  speaking,  the  Baron  de  Lindenwald  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword  ;  and  as  the  other  heirs 
followed  his  example,  a  fight  seemed  inevitable,  when  the 
minister,  with  much  vigor  of  speech  and  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  interposed,  calling  earnestly  upon  all  disinterested 
and  honest  persons  to  lend  him  their  support.  Almost 
every  one  present  responded  to  his  appeal,  and  by  their 


bearÎBg  And  romarks  condemned  the  baron's  attempt  bo 
nnequi vocally,  that  the  relraetory  ivere  obliged  to  submit, 
and  the  major  was  spared  tho  painful  duty  of  using  harsh 


It  was  perfectly  evident  to  him,  and  to  all  the  ■n 
of  this  scene,  that  the  heirs  were  unwilling  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  baron's  hatred  against  Christian,  because 
they  felt  a  presentiment  of  the  truth,  M.  Gocfle  bad 
placed  him  designedly  under  bis  father's  portrait,  and 
every  one  had  instantly  remarked  the  striking  resera- 
bluace.  But  there  were  no  words  ia  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage bitter  and  sarcastic  enough  to  express  the  aversioD 
with  whicli  tlic  presumptuous  wore  beginning  to  regard 
this  juggler,  whom  Johan  had  denounced,  and  whom  M. 
Goeflo  (whose  oalural  son  ho  was)  wished  to  establish  as 
the  baron's  heir,  by  means  of  an  improbable  romance  and 
forged  proofs. 

ÏI.  Goefle  I'emained  impassible  and  smiling.  Christian 
found  it  dillicult  to  coiitaiu  himself;  hut  Margaret's  ten- 
der and  supplicatiug  glance  enabled  him  to  aecomplish 
this  miracle. 

"  Now,"  said  the  minister,  when  silence  was  restored, 
"  introduce  M.  Adam  Slenson,  who  bas  been  kept  se- 
cluded in  his  apartment  since  be  was  released  from 
prison." 

Adam  Stenson  appeared.  He  was  dressed  with  care, 
and  bis  sweet  and  noble  face,  worn  with  fatigue,  hut  still 
dignified  and  serene,  produced  a  most  favorable  iropres- 
sioo.  M.  Goefle  begged  him  to  sit  down,  and  proceeded 
to  read  the  declaration  written  by  bis  hand,  and  confided 
to  Manaases,  at  Ferngia.  This  document,  wbicli  had  not 
yet  been  brought  forward,  was  listened  to  by  some  of  tho 
company  with  tlie  greatest  surprise  and  interest,  and  by 
others  in  sullen  and  gloomy  silence. 

The  Russian  ambassador,  who  had  do  such  views  for 
Christian  as  the  Countess  Elveda^  pretended,  perhaps  he- 
cause  she  WHS  trying  lo  put  tbem  into  his  head,  but  who 
felt  a  genuine  interest  in  the  young  man,  on  account  of  his 
handsome  face  and  determined  manner,  began  lo  express 
his  approbation  of  tlie  way  iu  wjiicb  this  iuTesligation 
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was  conducted,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a 
lawsuit,  or,  if  there  should  be  a  suit,  so  as  to  throw  all 
possible  light  upon  the  subject.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned 
that  Christian's  friends  had  persuaded  this  dignitary  to  be 
present,  by  urgent  solicitations.  The  respect  that  M. 
Gocfle  took  pains  to  show  hira,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices 
against  his  policy,  flattered  the  ambassador,  who  liked  to 
be  mixed  up  in  the  affairs  of  private  individuals,  as  well 
as  in  public  matters,  in  Sweden. 

When  the  document  had  been  read,  the  minister  turned 
to  Stenson,  and  asked  him  whether  he  could  hear  the 
questious  that  were  addressed  to  him. 

'^  Yes,  Monsieur  Minister,"  replied  Stenson  ;  "I  am 
very  deaf,  it  is  true,  but  sometimes  I  recover  my  hearing 
almost  entirely,  and  I  often  hear  things  to  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  reply." 

"Will  you  answer  to-day?" 

"Yes,  monsieur,  I  wish  to  do  so." 

"Do  you  recognize  your  writing  in  this  document?** 

"Yes,  monsieur,  perfectly." 

"The  reasons  of  your  long  silence  are  indicated  in  it," 
resumed  the  minister;  "but  before  being  accepted  as 
true,  they  must  be  more  clearly  explained.  The  manner 
in  which  the  baron  has  treated  you  up  to  the  present  time 
does  not  seem  compatible  either  with  the  fear  with  which 
you  have  regarded  him,  or  with  the  terrible  designs  upon 
other  persons  attributed  to  him  in  this  declaration." 

Stenson's  only  answer  was  to  lift  up  the  sleeve  of  his 
coat.  Every  one  could  see,  upon  his  thin  and  trembling 
arms,  the  marks  of  the  cords  that  had  been  tied  so  tightly 
about  his  wrists  as  to  draw  blood. 

"See,"  he  said,  "with  what  sort  of  sport  the  baron 
was  amusing  himself,  when  the  agony  of  death  closed  his 
eyes,  and  terminated  my  torture  ;  but  I  did  not  acknowl- 
edge anything.  They  might  have  broken  my  old  bones  ! 
I  would  not  have  said  a  word.  What  is  it  to  die  at  my 
agc.^ 

"You  shall  not  die  yet,  Stenson!"  cried  M.  Goefle; 
"you  shall  live  to  experience  a  great  joy.  You  can  speak 
freely  now  ;  Baron  Olaus  is  no  more." 
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"I  know  if,  monsieur,"  said  Slenson,  "sluce 
lici'o  ;  but  iLerG  ia  no  more  happiness  for  me  in  this  u 
for  he  whom  I  saved  has  perished  !  " 

"Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  Stensonî"  said  Monsieur 
Goefle. 

Steuaoa  looked  through  tiie  room,  wiiich  was  vory 
brilliantly  lighted.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Christian, 
who  repressed  every  sign  of  emotion,  bo  as  to  iivoid  at- 
tracting his  attention  in  any  way,  and  who  even  pretended 
not  to  see  him,  olthough  he  was  burning  to  throw  him- 
Belf  into  bis  arms. 

'■  Woll  !  "  said  M.  Goefle  to  the  old  man,  "  what  is  thu 
matter,  StenHoa?     Why  do  you  weep?" 

"Because  I  foar  that  I  am  dreaming,"  said  Steason, 
"because  I  believed  I  was  dreaming  two  days  ago,  when 
I  saw  him  here  ;  because  I  do  not  know  him  any  longer, 
and  yet  I  recognize  iiim." 

"  Remain  where  you  are,  M,  Stenson,"  said  the  min- 
ister to  the  old  man,  who  wanted  to  go  up  to  Christian  ; 
"  a  resemblance,  however  striking,  is  not  a  sure  indi- 
cation, for  it  may  be  the  result  of  chance.  The  facts 
advanced  by  you  in  the  document  that  has  just  been  read 
must  be  established." 

"That  can  easily  be  done,"  said  Stenson,  "M.  Goefle 
has  only  to  read  the  paper  which  I  conSdcd  to  him  yea- 
terday.  The  identity  between  Christian  Goffi-cdi  and 
Christian  de  Walilemora  can  then  bo  established  bj' 
means  of  the  letters  from  Manasses,  which  I  also  placed 
in  bis  hands  this  very  day," 

"I  took  a  solemn  oath,"  said  M.  GoeQe,  "not  to  open 
this  paper  until  after  the  baron's  death.  I  opened  it  two 
hour.'-  ago,  and  these  are  the  few  words  that  it  contains  . 

'"Examine  the  wall  behind  the  portrait  of  Baronoss 
Hilda,  at  StoUborg,  to  the  right  of  the  window  of  the 

"Ah  !  ah  I  "  whispered  the  major  to  M.  Goefle,  wiii'f 
the  minister  caused  the  portrait  to  be  taken  down,  i 
proceeded,  under  Sieoson's  direction,  to  open  ihe  ■ 
aperture  behind  it  ;  "I  had  supposed  that  the  pro' 
be  found  in  the  walled-up  room." 
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"  No,  God  be  praised  !  "  replied  ihc  lawyer,  in  tbe  sai 
tone  ;  "for  it  would  have  been  aeen,  in  that  case,  that  w  _ 
bad  been  there  beforehand,  aad  we  might  have  been  ao- 
cuecd  of  having  placed  false  proofs  there  ourselves.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  great  maps  that  have  been  put  biick  into 
their  places,  no  one  here  has  heeded  or  remarked  the 
breach  ia  the  wall.  It  was  because  I  looked  into  Stea- 
bod'b  mysterious  waruiag  at  the  new  chateau,  that  I  ad- 
vised you  to  briug  a  great  many  witnesses  liere  withoat 

When  the  hidiug-place  had  been  opened,  the  i 
took  out,  with  hia  own  hands,  a  metal  casket,  in  whio^ 
was  fouod  a  decisive  document,  ivhich  be  read  aloud.        _ 

This  document  had  been  written  by  the  Baroness  Hilda," 
and  was  a  clear  and  detailed  account  of  the  sad  days  that 
she  had  passed  at  Stollborg  in  the  custody  of  the  odiouB 
Jokan,  and  of  the  persecutions  that  she  had  nudergonej 
together  with  her  faithful  friends  and  servants,  Adai^ 
Stcnsou  and  £arine  Bœtsoi. 

The  unhappy  widow  declared,  and  took  her  oath  ' 
ber  eternal  saJvalion,  and  upon  the  soul  of  her  hnsbani 
and  of  her  first  child,  both  of  them  assassinated  by  the 
order  of  a  man  whom  she  did  not  wish  to  name,  but 
whose  L-rimes  would  some  day  be  known,"  that  she  had 
given  birlh  to  a  second  son.  fniit  of  her  legitimate  union 
with  the  Baron  Adelsian  de  Waldemora,  on  the  eighteenth 
wo  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the 
She  related,  in  a  manner  at  the 
same  time  modest  and  dramatic,  with  what  courage 
had  repressed  her  cries,  so  that  the  suspicions  of  the  jaj 
crs,  who  were  installed  close  by  her  in  the  chamber  call* 
the  guard-room,  should  not  be  aroused.     Karino  had  a 
fiisted  her  in  her  time  of  trial,  and  had  sung  coustantljj 
to  keep  the  tceble  wailing  of  the  new-born  inlan 
being  heard.     Stenson  did  not  quit  the  room  duri 
birth  of  the  child,  and  immediately  afterwards  1 
tried  to  carry  it  off  by  the  secret  door,  but  the  existent 
of  this  door  had  become  known  to  the  jailers,  and,  to  U 
dismay,  he  had  foimd  it  fastened   on   the   outside,  i 
guarded.     On  the  failure  of  bis  first  attempt,  Stetu 
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necessary  lo  keep  liiui  a  prisoner,  but  he  was  olwaya 
Birictly  searched  whenever  he  left  the  tower  —  r.ud  went 
in  search  of  a  boat,  which,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
he  succeeded  in  introducing  into  the  paaaagea  between  the 
rocks  and  boulders  of  the  lake,  when  Karine,  who  had 
prepared  a  basket  and  cord  for  the  purpose,  let  down  the 
child  to  him  from  the  window.  All  this  took  some  time, 
and  day  was  beginning  to  appear.  The  window  of  the 
guard-room  opened  at  the  very  moment  when  Steusoa  re- 
ceived the  child  into  his  trembling  hands.  Fortunalely 
lie  was  protected  by  the  vault  of  overhanging  rocks,  and 
had  been  able  to  keep  hidden  until  the  men  above  with- 
drew, whereupon,  with  mauy  prayers  to  God,  he  had 
crossed  the  short  space  between  the  lake  and  the  shore 
behind  the  gaard. 

The  romance  that  Christian  had  imagined,  on  explor- 
ing this  strange  site,  had  therefore  reproduced,  in  some 
respects,  the  focls  of  his  owa  history. 

The  child  had  been  confided  to  AnnaBœtsoi,  the  mother 
of  Kariuo  and  Danneman  Joe.  It  hud  been  suckled  by  a 
tame  doe  in  one  of  the  chalets  of  Blaakdal,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  imprisoned  baroness  received  informa- 
tion about  it  by  means  of  signal  fires  lighted  on  the 
mountains. 

Reassured  as  to  the  fate  of  her  child,  the  baroness  hoped 
to  join  him  and  fly  into  Denmark  ;  but  the  baron  refused 
to  restore  her  to  liberty,  unless  she  would  consent  to  sign 
A  declaration  that  her  pregnancy  had  been  simulated. 
Tliis  she  refused  to  do,  saying  that  she  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit having  fallen  into  an  error,  but  not  to  accuse  herself 
of  imposture  ;  whereupon  he  began  to  seem  strangely  soa- 
picious  of  the  event  which  she  had  it  so  much  at  heart  to 
conceal.  Then,  trembling  lest  the  birth  and  retreat  of 
her  child  should  be  discovered,  and  he  destroyed,  she  had 
signed  the  document  drawn  up  by  Pastor  Mickelson. 

"But,  before  God  and  man,"  she  said,  in  this  new  dec- 
laration, "  I  protest  here  against  my  own  signature,  and 
take  ray  oath  tiiat  it  was  extorted  from  me  by  violence 
and  terror.     If,  under  these  circumstances,  I  denied  the 
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truth  for  the  first  time  ïa  my  life,  all  mothers  will  tmdeii 
Bland  iDj-  fault,  aud  God  vrill  pardon  me." 

Once  in  possession  of  this  terrible  declaration,  the  boron, 
fearing,  perhaps,  arecautotion,  or  theexpoaureofhiHcrimBB, 
formally  refused  to  restore  his  victim  to  freedom,  declar- 
ing that  she  wiis  mad,  and  doing  his  beet  to  make  her  BOg,, 
by  a  system  of  harsh  captivity,  privatione,  insults  and  ' 
timidatious.     Some  peasants  who  were  courageous  _ 

to  express  a  sympathy  for  her,  and  to  try  and  set  her  &ec^ 
he  had  beaten  aûer  the  Knssiaa  fashion,  in  the  guard-room, 
wLere  she  could  hear  their  cries.  Stensoii  and  Earine  ha 
threatened  with  the  same  treatment  if  they  continued  to 
urge  that  the  baroness  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  these 
faitJiful  friends  had  been  obliged  to  feign  compliance  with 
his  wishes,  so  as  cot  to  be  separated  i'rom  their  unfortu- 
nate mistress. 

At  last,  Butfering  and  grief  did  their  work  upon  the  poor 
victim.     She  sank  into  a  rapid  decline,  and,  feeling  tl 
she  was  soon  to  die,  she  wrote  out  for  her  sou  this  . 
of  her  sorrows  ;  wherein,  however,  she  implored  hii 
to  seek  revenge,  iu  case  circumstances  impossible  to  fbi 
see  should  make  him  acquainted  with  the  mystery  of  hi 
birth  before  the  baron's  death.     She  was  convinced  thi 
this  implacable,  rich,  and  powerful  man  would  pursue  hi 
son,  if  he  knew  of  hia  existence,  in  whatever  coi 
the  earth  ho  might  be  hidden.     She  prayed,  thereforej 
that  be  might  live  a  long  time  "  in  a  humble  station,  im 
ignorance  of  his  rights,  and  that  he  might  rather  love  tl 
arts  or  sciences  than  be  ambitious  of  wealth  and  pom 
source  of  so  mauy  evils,  aod  of  such  cruel  passions,  on 
earth,"     The  poor  mother  added,  notwithstanding,  in 
ticipation  of  a  future  discovery,  ihat  her  son,  to  whomshi 
had  gii'en  the  name  Adelstan-Christian,  had,  at  his  birth, 
black  hair,  and  '^  fingers  made  like  those  of  his  father  and 
his  ancestors."     Finally  she  gave  him  her  supreme  ben- 
ediction, and  enjoined  upon  him  to  believe  implicitly,  and 
to  regard  as  sacred,  all  the  statements  of  Stenson  and 
Kai'ine  —  the  witnesses  of  the  sufferings  of  her  captivity, 
and  of  the  constant  and  unalterable  lucidity  of  her  mindf 
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in  spite  of  the  calumnious  jwports  that  had  been  spread 
abroad  ai  to  her  pretended  state  of  madness  and  fury. 

"  My  soul  is  calm,"  she  said,  at  the  approach  of  death. 
"  I  am  prepared  to  depart,  full  of  resignation,  of  hope,  and 
confidence,  to  a  better  world.  I  pardon  my  executioners, 
and  I  have  only  one  regret  in  leaving  this  sad  life — that 
of  abandoning  my  son  ;  but  the  unexpected  success  of 
his  flight  has  taught  me  to  rely  upon  Providence,  and  the 
devoted  friendship  of  those  who  have  saved  him." 

The  signature  was  large  and  Arm,  as  if  a  last  effort  of 
life  had  warmed  the  heart  of  the  poor  dying  woman  at 
this  supreme  hour.  It  was  dated,  "  This  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1746." 

Besides  the  declaration  of  the  baroness,  the  casket  con- 
tained a  sort  of  formal  report,  drawn  up  by  Stensou,  of  the 
last  moments  and  death  of  his  unfortunate  mistress.  This 
report,  which  the  minister  also  read,  was  dated  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  December  of  the  same  year,  and  was  as  follows  : 

"  They  deprived  her  of  sleep  up  to  her  last  hour. 
Johan  and  his  gang,  who  occupied  the  guard-room,  kept 
on  night  and  day  swearing,  yelling,  and  blaspheming  in 
her  very  ears,  and  the  baron,  her  brother-in-law,  came 
every  day,  under  the  pretence  of  seeing  that  she  was  well- 
treated,  to  tell  her  that  she  was  mad,  and  overwhelm  her 
with  insults  and  reproaches,  because  of  the  pretended 
plot  which  he  had  defeated.  The  only  plot  —  and  with 
the  help  of  God  it  succeeded  !  —  was,  by  patience  and 
silence,  to  persuade  this  persecutor  that  madame  had 
really  been  mistaken  about  her  condition,  and  that  he  had 
nothiug  to  fear  in  the  future. 

"•  Upon  his  side.  Pastor  Mickelson,  not  less  cruel  and 
importunate,  came  even  to  madame's  death-bed  to  tell 
her  that,  having  lived  in  a  land  of  papists,  she  was  im- 
bued with  false  doctrines,  and  to  threaten  her  a  hundred 
times  with  hell,  instead  of  giving  her  the  consolations 
and  hopes  to  which  every  Christian  soul  has  a  right. 

''  At  last  he  went  out,  only  an  hour  before  she  breathed 
her  last,  and  she  expired  in  our  arms,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  Christmas  holidays,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
with  these  words  upon  her  lips  : 
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*'  '  My  God  !  bestow  a  mother  upon  my  son  !  *'* 

^^  We  testify  that  she  died  like  a  saint,  without  having 
had  a  single  moment  of  anger,  of  delirium,  or  even  of 
religious  doubt. 

'^  After  closing  her  eyes,  we  stopped  the  clock,  and  blew 
out  the  Christmas  candle  which  was  burning  in  the  chan- 
delier, with  the  prayer  to  God  that  we  might  see  this 
clock  set  in  motion,  and  the  candle  lighted,  by  the  hand  of 
our  future  young  master. 

"  After  which,  we  have  drawn  up  this  writing  which 
we  are  going  to  hide  and  seal  up,  together  with  that  of 
our  well-beloved  mistress,  in  the  wall  of  her  chamber,  in 
the  place  which  she  herself  indicated,  all  things  being 
prepared  to  that  end. 

"  And,  with  many  tears,  we  both  of  us  sign  our  names, 
swearing  that  we  have  certified  only  to  the  exact  truth. 

"Adam  Stenson, 
"Karine  Bœtsoi." 

The  pastor  read  these  simple  pages  with  so  much  feel- 
ing and  pathos,  that  the  women  wept,  and  the  men, 
touched  and  convinced,  gave  three  cheers  for  Christian 
de  Waldemora,  and  crowded  around  him,  eager  to  shake 
hands  with  him  and  to  offer  him  their  congratulations. 
The  heirs,  however  (from  this  malignant  set  the  old  Count 
do  Nora  and  his  son  must  always  be  excepted),  declared 
that  they  should  require  the  appearance  of  Karine  Bœtsoi  ; 
having  gathered,  probably,  from  the  reports  in  circulation 
about  her,  that  this  woman  was  still  alive,  and  was  mad. 
They  hoped  that  they  could  object  to  her  as  a  witness  ; 
and  the  major  also  dreaded  exceedingly  the  effect  of  her 
appearance,  and  hastened  to  say  that  she  was  ill,  and  lived 
at  a  considerable  distance.  He  was  interrupted  by  a  rough, 
although  kindly  voice  :  that  of  Danneman  Joe  Boetsoi. 

"  Why  do  you  say  what  is  not  so,  Monsieur  Major?  " 
cried  the  honest  man.  "  Karine  Boetsoi  is  neither  so  ill 
nor  so  far  away  as  you  suppose.  She  has  had  her  sleep 
here,  and  now  that  she  has  rested,  her  mind  is  as  clear  as 
your  own.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  call  Karine  Bœtsoi.  It  is 
true  that  the  poor  soul  has  suffered,  above  all  since  the  day 
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when  she  had  to  be  eeparated  from  the  child,  and  that  she 
Baya  things  that  cannot  be  underelood  ;  but,  ibr  all  that, 
her  head  is  good  and  her  will  firm.  What  proves  it  ia, 
that  nobody  has  been  able  to  find  out  her  secret,  not  even 
n:iyself,  who  knew  the  child,  and  who  have  just  learned 
his  Dame  and  history  for  the  fli'st  time  ia  my  life.  Now, 
a  woman  who  can  keep  a  secret  is  not  like  an  ordinary 
woman,  and  what  she  says  ought  to  be  believed." 

Rising,  he  went  to  the  door  of  the  guard-room,  and 
threw  it  open. 

"  Come,  my  sister  !  "  he  said  to  the  Beereaa  ;  "  you  are 
wanted  here." 

Every  one  beat  forward  with  eager  curiosity  as  Kariue 
euiered.  Her  pallor,  her  precocious  old  age,  her  look  of 
amazement,  and  uncertain,  faltering  step,  caused,  at  first, 
more  pity  than  sympathy.  However,  in  the  sight  of 
them  all,  she  drew  herself  up  erect,  and  stood  firm.  Her 
face  assumed  an  expression  of  enthusiasm  and  energy. 
She  had  laken  off  the  poor  gray  dresa,  that  precious  rag 
in  wliich  she  never  allowed  herself  to  sleep,  from  over 
her  peasant's  dress,  and  her  hair,  white  aa  snow,  was 
drawQ  from  her  lace  aud  tied  with  red  woollen  cords,  giv- 
ing her  somewhat  the  uppearance  of  an  ancient  sibyl. 

She  went  up  to  the  pastor,  and  without  waiting  to  be 
questioned,  said  : 

"  Father  aad  friend  of  the  afflicted,  you  know  Karine 
Bœtsoi  ;  you  know  that  her  soul  is  neither  guilty  nor  de- 
ceitful. She  asks  you  why  the  belfry-hell  of  the  new 
chateau  is  tolling  ;  what  you  say  she  will  believe." 

"The  belfry-bell  is  tolling  for  the  dead,"  replied  the 
minister  ;  "  your  ears  have  not  deceived  you.  For  a  long 
time,  Karine,  I  have  known  that  you  have  a  secret  which 
oppresses  you.  You  can  speak  now,  and  perhaps  you  can 
be  cured.     Baron  Olaus  is  dead  !  " 

"  I  know  it,"  she  said  ;  "  the  great  iarl  appeared  lo  me 
lastnight.  He  said:  'lamgoingaway  forever, 'andlfelt 
my  soul  reborn.  Now  I  will  speak,  because  the  child  of 
the  lake  is  going  to  return.    I  saw  him,  also,  in  my  dreara." 

"Do  not  talk  about  your  dreams,  Karine,"  ri'joined  iha 
"  but  try  and  recall  wliat  has  really  happened. 
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If  you  wish  to  recover  reason  and  tranquillity  of  soul, 
by  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  make  an  effort  yourself  to  be 
humble  and  submissive  ;  for  I  have  often  told  you  that 
pride  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  your  madness  :  you 
pretend  to  read  in  the  future,  when  you  are  not  able,  per- 
haps, to  relate  the  past." 

Karine  remained  abashed  and  thoughtful  for  an  instant, 
and  then  answered  : 

"If  the  good  pastor  of  Waldemora,  as  kind  and  as  hu- 
mane as  he  who  preceded  him  was  ferocious  and  cruel, 
orders  me  to  tell  the  past,  I  will  tell  the  past." 

"  I  both  command  you  and  entreat  you  to  do  so,"  said 
the  pastor  ;  "  speak  calmly,  and  remember  that  6od 
weighs  each  one  of  your  words." 

Karine  collected  her  thoughts,  and  said  : 

"  We  are  in  the  room  where  our  well-beloved  mistress 
fell  asleep  forever." 

"  Do  you  mean  Hilda  de  Waldemora?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  is  the  widow  of  the  good  young  iarl,  and 
the  mother  of  the  child  named  Christian,  who  ought  now 
to  return  to  light  the  Christmas  candle  on  the  hearth  of 
his  fathers.  She  gave  birth  to  this  child  in  the  full  of 
the  moon  of  Hœst^*  here,  in  this  bed,  where  she  died  in 
the  last  days  of  the  moon  of  Jvl,  She  gave  him  her 
blessing  here,  by  this  window,  out  of  which  he  flew 
away,  for  he  was  born  with  wings  !  And  then  she  told  a  lie, 
saying  in  her  heart  :  '  God  pardon  me  for  killing  my  son 
by  my  word  !  But  it  is  better  for  him  to  live  among  the 
elfs  than  among  men.'  Then  she  saug  to  her  harp,  and 
when  she  died,  she  said  :  '  May  God  bestow  a  mother 
upon  my  son  I  '  " 

Brought  back,  in  a  measure,  to  a  perception  of  real 
things,  Karine  began  to  weep  ;  then  her  mind  became 
coufused,  and  the  minister,  seeing  that  she  could  no  lon- 
ger understand  the  questions  that  were  addressed  to  her, 
made  a  sign  to  the  danueman,  who  quietly  led  the  poor 
seeress  away,  after  glancing  in  triumph  at  the  company, 
as  if  to  challenge  their  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  sister  had  answered. 

♦  Hœst^  September  ;  Jul,  December. 


M.  Goefle,  glano- 


"What  would  you  have  i 
g  arouad  him.     "  Has  not  this  poor  euthusiust 
a  tew  worda  of  her  rustic  poetry,  precisely  thi 
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s  that  Steasoa  has  written  in  this  document,  with  the 
methodical  clearness  of  his  mind?  And  is  not  her  very 
frenzy — the  sort  of  continual  delirium  in  which  she 
lives  —  a  proof  of  what  she  has  Buffered  for  those  she  so 
deurly  loved?  " 

The  opportunity  for  pleading  was  too  fine  to  be  lost  ; 
M.  Goefle  could  not  help  taking  advantage  of  it.  Ho 
epoke  with  inspiration,  summed  up  the  facta  of  the  case 
rapidly,  related  portions  of  Christian's  life,  after  having 
esiabliahed  his  identity  by  means  of  Manasses'  lettei-s  to 
Stenson,  explained  the  romantic  circumstances  of  the  last 
two  days,  and  indeed  succeeded  so  well  in  convincing  his 
auditors,  that  they  forgot  all  about  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  their  own  fatigue,  and  asked  him  question  after 
question,  so  us  to  keep  him  talking.  Finally,  they  all 
signed  au  official  report  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Baron  de  Lindeowald  made  a  last  effort  to  revive 
tlic  drooping  courage  of  the  other  heirs. 

"  No  matter,"  he  said,  rising,  for  the  doors  were  open, 
and  any  one  was  free  to  withdraw,  "we  shall  find  out 
the  truth  of  all  these  ridiculous  Actions  :  we  will  go  to 
law  !  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  replied  M.  Goefle,  with  great  anima- 
tion ;  "  but  we  shall  await  you  on  firm  ground." 

"  For  my  part,  I  shall  not  go  to  law,"  said  the  Count 
do  Nora  ;  "I  am  convinced,  and  I  shall  sign," 

"  These  gentlemen  will  not  go  to  law  either,"  said  the 
ambassador,  pointedly. 

"  Oh,  yes  they  will,"  rejoined  M.  Goefle,  "but  they 
will  lose." 

"  We  will  attack  the  validity  of  the  marriage,"  cried 
iho  baron  ;  "Hilda  de  Blisen  was  a  Catholic." 

Christian  was  going  to  reply  angrily,  when  M.  Goefle 
liastened  to  inten-upt  him  : 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  monsieur?  "  he  said  to  the 
baron.  "Where  are  your  proofs?  Where  is  this  pro- 
tended chapel  to  the  Virgin  which  she  is  said  to  hava 
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Now  that  the  mysteriea  of  Stollborg  are  di»- 1 
closed  ta  all,  what  cvideuce  remains  of  this  ridiculoui  I 
fable,  which  sefFcd  as  a  pretext  to  several  persona  liera  ■! 
present  for  abandoning  that  unhappy  woman  toperseeu-,1 
lion  and  to  death  ?"  I 

"  This  Christian  Goffrodi  may  be  a  Catholic  also  \  he 
was  brought  up  in  Italy  !  "  muttered  the  heirs,  as  they 
withdrew.  "  Patience  1  we  will  know  the  truth  of  it,  and 
will  see  whether  a  man  wlio  cannot  have  a  seat  in  the 
Diet,  Dor  be  appointed  to  any  office,  is  to  inherit  a  domaia  | 
entitling  him  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  nobility."  ■ 

"Be  quiet,  Christian,  hold  your  tongue  I  "  said  M,  | 
Goefle,  in  a  low  voice,  holding  Christian  back  with  all  \ 
his  force,  as  the  latter  started  up  to  follow  his  adversaries 
out  and  defy  ihem  to  their  faces.  "  Remain  where  yoa 
are,  or  all  is  lost.  Be  a  dissenter,  if  you  choose,  when 
you  have  inherited  ;  but,  for  the  present,  keep  quiet  about 
it.  No  one  has  remarked  that  the  bear-room  has  become  _. 
square  again." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  the   major   of 
Goefle.     "Why  should  we  hesitate  to  admit  every  one  I 
freely  into  the  upper  room,  aince  the  pretended  chapel  I 
does  not  exist?" 

"  We  could  do  so,"  replied  M.  GoeSe,  "  if  we  had  not  J 
already  broken  into  it.     As  it  is,  they  would  accuse  us  of 
having  removed  the  evidences  of  the  prohibited  worship," 

Countess  Elveda  now  approached  Christian,  and  said  I 
to  him,  with  her  most  gracious  air  ; 

"  At  present,  baron,  I  sincerely  trust  that  I  shall  have  j 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  in  Stockholm  —  " 

"Will  you  still  consent  to  receive  me,"  he  replied,  ] 
"only  on  condition  that  I  am  to  start  for  Russia?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  leave  yoa  free  to  select  her  to  J 
whom  you  have  given  your  heart." 

"  Will  Countess  Margaret  aecorapany  yoa  to  Stock- 
holm? "  said  Christian,  in  a  low  voice.  ' 

"She  may  join  mo,  perhaps,  when  you  have  gained  1 
your  lawsuit,  if  lawsuit  there  is  to  be.  In  the  mean-  J 
while,  slie  must  return  to  her  chateau.  It  is  all  settled^  1 
and  prudence  requires  it.     For  my  part,  I  hold  to  my  1 
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>  carry  yoti  to  Stockholm, 
where  you  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  have  your  affaira  eet- 
tled." 

"  I  thank  yon,  madame  ;  but  I  am  entirely  uuder  the 
coDtrol  of  my  lawyer,  who  has  further  use  for  me  here." 

"  Au  revoir,  then  1  "  replied  the  countess,  taking  the  arm 
of  the  ambassador,  who  said  to  her,  as  they  went  out  : 

"  I  am  quite  as  well  pleased  to  have  that  handsome 
young  baron  decline  travelling  with  you  !  " 

Margaret  bade  adieu  to  her  auat  at  the  door  '  Stoll- 
borg,  and  started  with  her  governess  and  tbe  Akerstrom 
family  for  the  parsonage,  where  she  was  to  take  some 
rest  before  returning  to  Dalby.  She  did  not  exchange  a 
word,  or  even  a  glance,  with  Cliristian,  but  it  waa  none 
the  less  tacitly  understood  between  them  that  she  was  not 
to  leave  the  neighborhood  until  they  had  seen  each  other 

Tlie  major  returned,  with  his  eoldiers  and  iiîa  prisoners, 
to  tlie  new  cliateau,  where  Le  was  to  await  the  receipt  of 
orders  as  to  whether  he  was  to  continue  the  exercise  of 
his  authority.  The  danneman  and  his  family  returned 
to  their  mountain,  Karlne,  to  the  last,  being  unable  to 
comprehend  that  she  beheld  ia  Christian  the  child  of  the 
lake.  Her  mind  could  not  so  readily  be  brought  back, 
from  the  fantasies  in  which  she  lived,  to  a  perception  of 
real  things.  And  indeed,  even  in  after  years,  although 
her  conditioa  was  very  much  ameliorated,  although  she 
telt  instinctively  that  she  was  freed  from  a  gi'eat  trouble, 
she  never,  while  she  lived,  really  succeeded  in  identifying 
Christian,  and  she  very  often  confounded  him  with  his 
father,  the  young  Baron  Adelstan. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  though  it  weis 
the  custom  of  the  country  to  go  to  bed  very  late,  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  the  nights  are  so  long,  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  our  story  had  passed  through  such  a  series 
of  veliement  emotions,  that  they  were  all  overwhelmed 
with  fatigue.  They  all  retired,  therefore,  aad  slept  pro- 
foundly, being  more  fortunate  in  this,  probably,  than  Johan 
and  his  gang,  shut  up  in  the  tower  of  the  new  chateau, 
where  they  had  imprisoned  and  tortured  so  many  people. 
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However,  before  daybreak,  Stenson  glided  softly  to 
Christian's  bedside,  and  after  gazing  upon  him  with  rap« 
ture  for  a  few  second^,  he  waked  him,  without  arousing 
M.  Goefle. 

"  Rise,  my  master  I  "  he  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  I  hare 
Bomethiug  to  say  to  you  which  must  be  heard  by  your- 
self alone  !     I  will  await  you  in  the  inner  room." 

Christian  dressed  himself  quickly  and  silently,  and 
closing  the  doors  behind  him,  followed  Stenson  into  the 
deserted  and  dilapidated  apartment  into  which  he  had 
penetrated  on  the  previous  evening.  The  old  man  un- 
covered his  head  with  reverence. 

"  Here,  Monsieur  Baron,"  he  said,  "  behind  this  wains- 
cot, where  you  see  a  dove  carved  in  marble,  a  mystery  is 
hidden,  that  ought  to  be  revealed  to  you  alone.  Here  it 
is  that  your  mother  had  secretly  erected  an  altar  to  the 
Virgin  ;  for  she  was  a  Catholic,  the  fact  is  too  certain. 
The  exercise  of  her  worship  being  forbidden  in  her  hus- 
band's country,  madame  was  obliged  to  conceal  her  faith, 
so  as  not  to  draw  down  persecution  upon  his  head. 

"Pastor  Mickelson  could  never  prove  this.  The  altar 
was  brought  and  placed  in  this  hiding-place  by  Italian 
workmen,  travelling  through  the  country,  who  had  ex- 
ecuted other  commissions  in  marble,  and  in  wood,  at  the 
new  chateau.  I  was  the  only  person  in  her  confidence. 
There  was  a  learned  old  Frenchman  among  the  retainers 
of  the  chateau,  who  was  a  Catholic  priest,  unknown  to 
every  one,  and  who  said  mass  here  secretly  ;  but  he  had 
died,  and  the  Italian  workmen  had  departed  at  the  time 
of  the  persecution  of  your  poor  mother.  You  must  see 
this  altar,  Monsieur  Baron,  and,  whatever  may  be  your 
own  religion,  you  must  regard  it  with  respect.  Help  me 
to  move  the  spring  in  the  wainscot,  which  is  probably 
very  rusty." 

"  You  mean  that  your  poor  arms  are  swollen  and  ach- 
ing," said  Christian,  kissing  the  old  man's  tortured  hands. 

"  Ah  !  do  not  pity  me,"  said  Stenson,  "  my  hands  will 
get  well  ;  I  do  not  feel  them,  all  that  I  have  suffered  is 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  my  present  happiness." 

Christian  opened  the  wainscot  as  Stenson  directed,  and 
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after  di'awing  a  curtain  of  gilt  leather,  he  saw  a  while 
marble  altar,  io  the  form  of  a  sarcophagus.  Stenson, 
who  was  deeply  agitated,  fell  apou  his  knees. 

"  Are  yoo  a  Catholic  also,  my  friend  î  "  Christiao  aaked. 

SlensoQ  shook  his  head  ia  the  negative,  but  without 
eeeming  offended  by  the  question.  Tears  rolled  slowly 
over  hia  pallid  cheeks. 

"■  Stenson  1  "  cried  Christian,  "  my  mother  reposes  here. 
This  altar  became  her  tomb  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  almost  anffocated  by  liîs  sobs  ; 
"here  it  is  that  Karino  and  I  buried  lier,  in  her  white 
robe,  and  crowned  with  a  cypress  wreath,  for  it  was  not 
the  seaaon  of  flowers.  We  laid  her  in  a  cotfin  filled  with 
aromatica,  and  the  coffin  we  placed  in  this  sepulchre, 
stainless  as  that  of  Christ.  I  sealed  it  up  myself,  and 
afterwards  I  walled  up  the  room,  bo  that  the  tomb  of  the 
victim  shoTild  not  be  profaned.  Yonr  enemy  never  knew 
why  I  was  so  anxious  to  suppress  the  door.  He  thought 
I  was  afraid  of  ghosts.  When  the  minister  refused  to 
bury  a  jjaja»  with  religious  services,  and  in  sacred 
ground,  he  thought  I  obeyed  his  orders,  and  threw  the 
poor  body  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  but  whatever  Pas- 
tor Miekelson  may  have  said,  it  was  the  body  of  a  saint. 
Whatever  her  worsliip  may  have  been,  the  baroness  loved 
G-od,  did  good,  and  respected  the  failh  of  others.  She  is 
in  heaven,  and  prays  for  us  now,  aod  her  soul  is  happy  in 
beholding  her  son  where  he  is,  and  such  as  he  is." 

"Ahl"  said  Christian,  "happiness  does  not  belong, 
then,  to  this  world,  for  I  should  have  made  her  happy, 
and  she  is  dead." 

Ho  kissed  the  tomb  with  respect  and  fervor,  and  hav- 
ing reinclosed  it  behind  the  curtain  and  the  panel  of  the 
wainscot,  he  went  down  with  Stenson  into  the  bear-room. 

"I  do  not  know,"  the  old  man  resumed,  "  how  much 
trouble  and  delay  there  may  be  before  your  rights  ara 
acknowledged  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  empower  me  to  re- 
store the  partition  before  this  chamber.  When  you  aro 
master  here,  we  can  carry  the  tomb  to  the  chapel  ia  t 
new  chateau." 

"  Place  my  mother's  tomb  by  that  of  Baron  Olau. 


cried  Christian.  "  Oh  no,  never  !  Sineo  Sweden  refused 
her  a  plot  of  gronod  to  cover  her  bones,  afler  having  i»- 
fused  her  air  and  liberty,  I  will  carry  off  these  preciona 
remains,  and  deposit  them  under  a  more  clement  sky. 
Whether  rich  or  poor,  I  will  procure  enough  to  bear  this 
relic  with  me  to  the  shore  of  the  Italian  lake,  whera 
Bleeps  my  second  mother  ;  she  who  fulfilled  the  last  prayer 
of  her  who  gave  me  birth,  and  who,  although  herself 
most  unhappy,  had  at  least  a  son  to  close  her  eyes." 

"  Act  with  calmness  and  prudence,"  replied  Stenson, 
"  or  your  rights  will  be  denied.  Some  day  you  will  be 
ireo  to  do  as  you  choose  ;  ibr  the  present,  do  not  allow 
even  your  best  friends,  even  the  worthy  M.  Goe6e,  to 
know  that  your  mother  was  b  dissenter.  He  »vill  argas 
your  cause  with  more  hope  and  confidence,  believing  thai 
she  wag  not  so  ;  and  if  you  yourself  are  a  dissenter,  do 
not  acknowledge  il,  or  you  will  uot  be  able  to  triumph 
over  your  enemies." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Christian,  "  are  riches  worth  the  t 
ble  I  must  take  to  acquire  them?  can  they  repay  me  f 
practising  dissimulation  acd  repressing  my  just  indigi 
tion,  as  I  am  urged  and  forced  to  do?     I  had  nothin 
Stenson,  not  even  an  obole,  wheu  I  came  here  three  d 
ago,  but  my  heart  was  light,  my  mind  was  free  !     I 
no  hatred  to  any  human  being,  so  one  hated  me, 

"And  now  you  will  be  less  free  and  less  happy,  T'l 
know,"  replied  the  sweet  and  austere  old  man,  gravely  ;4 
"  but  you  will  have  power  to  comfort  and  console  the  p 
and  suffering.  Think  of  that,  and  it  will  give  you  bI 
to  struggle  for  your  rights," 

■■'  Well  said,  my  dear  Stenson  !  "  cried  M.  Goefle,  7 
had  ju9t  risen,  and  who  heard  the  last  words  of  the  pioot 
old  retainer.     "  Whoever  meets  as  he  ought  the  dmio^fl 
and  respOQ  si  bill  ties  which  life  imposes,  rivets  chains  ope 
his  feel,  and  insures  for  himself  many  bitter  hours. 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  the  man  wlio,  in  tlie  glory  of  j 
his  youth  and  strength,  finds  himself  confronted  with  ( 
plain  du^,  and  who  turns  away  to  escape  trom  it,  c 
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Still  be  happy  in  beedloss  indiffereace,  an.l  can  venture  to 
claim  that  lie  ia  contented  with  himself." 

"  Tou  are  right,  my  friend,"  aoid  Christian  ;  "  do  what 
you  choose  with  me,     I  promise  to  be  guided  by  your  ad- 

"And  then,"  added  M.  Goefla,  lowering  his  voice, 
"our  sweet  Margaret  ought,  I  think,  to  be  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  enduring  the  life  of  a  grand  seigneur  I  '■ 

It  was  decided  by  M.  Goefle  that  Christian  should 
leave  Waldemora,  where  he  could  exert  no  authority  antjl 
his  inheritance  should  be  secured  to  him  by  the  décision 
of  the  special  committee  of  the  Diet,  a  mysteriona,  special, 
and  privileged  tribunal,  which  claimed  the  right  of  re- 
moving suits  pending  in  ordinary  courts,  especially  those 
in  which  the  nobility  were  interested.  It  was  necessary 
for  Christian  to  accompany  his  lawyer  to  Stockholm,  so 
as  to  demand  and  solicit  a  decision. 

Before  bidding  farewell  to  Stollborg,  both  of  them, 
however,  went  to  the  parsonage,  where  Christian,  after 
thanking  Minister  Akeratrom  respectfully  aad  affection- 
ately, appointed  him  guardian  of  his  estates,  in  so  far  as 
it  depended  upon  him,  and  in  the  very  jnst  anticipation 
that  his  choice  would  be  ratified  by  the  house  of  nobles. 
He  had  no  opportunity  of  being  alone  wiih  Margaret  ; 
and  even  if  he  could  have  spoken  to  her  freely,  he  would 
not  have  wished  to  draw  her  into  an  engagement  until 
be  was  sure  that  he  would  not  become  Christian  Waldo 
again.  But  Margaret  felt  no  doubt  either  of  his  inten- 
tions or  his  success,  and  rctume<l  to  her  retreat  with  her 
heart  full  of  the  blissful  hopes  of  youth,  and  the  fnith  of  a 
lirst  love. 

Christian  refused  to  go  and  breakfast  at  the  new  cha- 
teau with  the  major  and  his  friends.  They  understood 
his  repugnance,  and  dined  with  M.  Goefle  and  the  young 
baron  in  Stensoa's  gaard.  In  the  eveniug  they  were  all 
invited  to  supper  at  the  parsonage,  Margaret  was  not  to 
start  until  the  next  day.  On  the  following  day  Chris- 
tian also  took  his  departure  with  M.  Goefle,  who  amused 
himseli'  by  driving  Loki,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Nils, 
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who  slept  soundly  during  the  whole  journey,  never  wak 
ing  up  at  all,  except  to  eat. 

After  passing  two  weeks  at  Stockholm,  where  Christian 
conducted  himself  with  great  prudence,  reserve,  and  dig- 
nity, M.  Goejfle,  who  was  very  impatient  to  return  to 
Gevala,  invited  him  to  go  there,  while  awaiting  the  deci- 
sion of  the  supreme  court,  especially  as  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  delay 
in  the  matter,  since,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  succession  of  Prince  Henry  (now  become  Gus- 
tavus  III.),  the  ruling  powers  were  unusually  busy  and 
preoccupied.  But  Christian,  foreseeing  that  he  would  be 
left  in  uncertainty  for  an  indefinite  period,  did  not  feel 
willing  to  live  at  M.  Goefle's  expense  during  all  this  time, 
and  resolved  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  taking  a  journey  with 
Danneman  Bœtsoi  into  the  savage  and  frozen  regions  in 
the  northern  part  of  Norway.  Equally  unwilling  to  be  a 
burden  to  the  brave  peasant,  he  accepted  from  M.  Goefle 
a  very  moderate  advance  upon  his  inheritance,  or  upon 
his  future  labor;  and,  after  embracing  his  friends  at 
Waldemora  and  at  Stollborg,  he  set  off  vnth  Bœtsoi, 
once  more  leaving  his  dear  Jean  under  the  charge  of 
Stenson. 


Conclusion. 

/'CHRISTIAN  had  abundance  of  leisure  to  travel.  In 
^^  spite  of  all  the  precautions  taken  by  his  friends,  and 
notwithstanding  M.  Goefle's  incessant  exertions,  the  rec- 
ognition of  his  rights  was  so  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
caps,  the  party  to  which  the  Baron  de  Lindenwald  be- 
longed, that  a  moment  came  when  the  active  and  cour- 
ageous lawyer  regarded  the  cause  of  his  client  as  lost.  The 
Russian  ambassador,  who  at  first  had  been  favorable, 
turned  against  them,  no  one  knew  why,  and  Countess  El- 
veda  formed  other  projects  of  marriage  for  her  niece. 
M.  Goefle  appealed  in  person  to  the  young  king  ;  but 
Gustavus  III.,  who  even  then  was  planning,  with  in- 
credible prudence,  the  grand  revolution  of  August,  1772, 
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advised  patience,  witbout  giving  any  iDtjmBtioa  of  the 
Eopea  wliicU  he  himself  had  conceived.  In  fact  the  kiug, 
B3  yet,  could  do  nothing, 

A<ïer  travelling  with  the  danneman  until  the  ead  of 
February,  Christian  received  news  from  M.  Gocfle  which 
decided  him  to  continue  alone  hia  esplorationa  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  north.  M.  Goefle,  fiuding  that  Christian's 
enemies  were  very  powerful,  feared,  with  reason,  that  they 
would  seek  opportunities  of  qunrrelling  with  him,  if  he 
should  appear  in  Stockholm.  He  knew  how  excitable 
Christian  was,  and  he  said  to  himself  that,  even  if  he 
should  kiU  oce  or  two  of  hia  opponents,  he  would  stand  a 
good  chance  of  being  killed  by  the  third.  There  were 
too  manypereons  whose  interest  it  was  to  irritate  him,  and 
di'aw  him  into  duels.  M.  Goefle  took  good  care  not  to 
expliiin  to  Christian  the  real  grouuda  of  his  opinion,  but 
he  urged  him  not  to  count  upon  a  speedy  success,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  remain  away. 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  him  an  additional  sum,  which 
Christian  resolved  not  to  add  to  the  amount  of  the  debt 
wliich  lie  had  already  incurred.  In  his  uncertain  position 
he  joined  a  crew  of  fishermen,  who  were  about  sailing  for 
the  Luffoden  Islands  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  he 
wrote  to  M.  Goefle  as  follows  : 

"  Here  I  am  in  a  small,  straggling  village  of  Nordland, 
where  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  entered  the  land  of 
Canaan,  although  the  chalet  of  Danneman  Bretsoi  is  a 
Louvre  in  comparison  with  my  present  lodging,  and  his 
kakebroe  delicious  cake  by  the  side  of  the  bread  of  pure 
wood  iu  which  I  am  now  luxuriating.  You  wiU  guess 
Irom  this  that  I  have  been  through  a  great  deal  of  suf- 
fering, without  referring  to  our  fatigue  and  dangers.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  the  most  terrible  spectacles 
of  the  universe,  the  moat  austere  and  sublime  scenes  of 
nature  :  sub-marine  gulfs,  into  which  ships  and  whales  are 
drawn  like  autumn  leaves  in  a  current  of  wind  ;  rivera 
which  never  freeze,  in  the  midst  of  ice  that  never  melts  ; 
waterfalls  whose  roaring  can  be  heard  leagues  away  ; 
precipices  upon  whose  verge  the  reindeer  and  the  elk  grow 
dizzy  ;  snows  harder  than  the  marble  of  Paras  ;  men  a& 


3  monkeys — angelic  souls  in  unclean  bodies,  a  hoS'j 
p  table  people  dwelling  in  unheard-of  misery — a  patient,  J 
gentle  and  pious  people  living  in  eternal  conflict  with 
nat  re  vho  appears  to  th.em  under  her  inOBt  formidable 
and  V  olent  aspect.  I  have  had  do  disappointmeota. 
E  eryth  ng  that  I  have  aeen  has  been  more  sublime,  or  . 
more  astoaishiag,  than  all  that  I  had  imagined.  J 

"  So,  then,  I  am  a  fortunate  traveller.     Add  that  m^l 
health  has  withstood  all  hardahips,  and  that  my  purse  ifl  ^ 
80  well  filled  that  I  am  in  condition  to  pay  off  my  debt 
lo  you,  and  alill  have  Kioney  of  my  own  ;  lastly,  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  studying  the  geological  formation  of  a 
long  cliain  of  mountains,  from  which  I  bring  back  trea»> 
ures  —  in  the  way  of  rare  and  precious  specimens  — 
that  will  make  the  illustrious  Professor  Stangstadius  pine 
away  with,  envy,  and  useful  observations  tliat  ought  to 
make  me  —  if  I  take  it  into  my  head  to  aspire  to  the 
honor,  and  exert  a  little  diplomacy  to  obtain  it  —  Knight  J 
of  the  Polar  Star.  I 

"  You  will  ask  me  how  I  have  grown  rich  so  fast.   Byï 
enduring  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  ;  by  running  the  risk,  a  ' 
thousand  times,  of  being  drowned  or  of  breaking  my 
neck  ;  by  skating  along  the  verge  of  fearful  chasms,  on 
great  skates  which  I  have  learned  to  use  ;    by  catching  a 
great  many  fish  in  the  Norwegian  archipelago  ;  by  sell- 
ing my  cargo  on  the  sfwt,  and  very  cheap,  to  those  who 
have  a  genius  for  trade  ;  and,  lastly,  by  exposing  myself 
to  the  danger  of  being  beaten  to  death  by  my  comrades 
for  my  pains.     However,  they  gave  up  this  fancy  when  J 
they  found  out  that  my  arm  was  ready  and  my  hand  heavy,  M 

"  Now   I  am  going  to  Bergen,  where  I  must  arriva  ■ 
before  the  thaw,  unless  I  want  to  be  shut  up  here  for  six    J 
weeks  by  whirlwinds  and  avalanches,  which  man  is  not 
strong  enough  to  conquer, 

"  Do  not  be  distressed,  O  best  of  men  and  of  friends  I 
if  I  lose  my  suit.  I  shall  make  out  to  be  something,  and 
since  Margaret  is  poor  (as  long  as  I  am  well-born),  Imay 
win  her  yet.  And  then,  am  I  not  secure  of  your  friend- 
ship? I  only  ask  of  Heaven  to  enable  me  10  take  care  of 
my  dear  Stenson  in  his  feeble  old  age,  if  ho  should  lose 
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his  anouity,  and  be  driven   from  hia  aaylum  at   StoU- 

M.  Goefle  received  several  other  letters  of  the  same 
80rt  during  the  following  summer  and  winler.  The  law- 
suit made  no  progress  ;  in  fact  there  was  no  suit,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  presumptive  heirs  carried 
on  the  war  in  the  moat  fiital  and  insidious  way,  by  inter- 
posing constant  obstacles,  preventing  or  delaying  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee. 

Christian,  In  the  meanwhile,  was  beginaing  to  be  sati- 
ated with  danger,  fatigue,  and  hard  work,  Ue  did  not 
acknowledge  it  to  his  friend,  but  the  exuberance  of  his 
curiosity  was  satisfied.  His  heart,  which  had  been 
awakened  to  a  new  life  by  hopes  that  would  perhaps 
prove  deceitful,  often  claimed  the  happiness  of  which  he 
bad  caught  a  glimpse.  His  heroic  resolutions,  and  the 
cheerful  energy  of  his  character,  were  fully  equal  to  the 
of  his  terrible  lile,  as  he  called  it,  but  in 
I  the  secrecy  of  his  soul,  he  was  oflen  unhappy. 
The  time  had  come  when  the  bird,  according  to  Major 
Larrsou's  expression,  fatigued  with  flying  through  the 
vastnees  of  space,  was  longing  to  find  a  milder  sky.  Bud 
a  sure  place  to  build  his  nest. 

In  spite  of  his  intelligence  and  his  activity,  Christian 
was  several  timea  overtaken  by  poverty.  The  life  of  the 
traveller  ia  a  series  of  Godsends  and  losses,  of  unexpected 
euccesstis,  aud  desperate  disasters.  He  earned  enough 
to  live  upon  from  day  to  day,  by  selKng  game  and  flah, 
and  by  exchanging  commoditiea  transported  over  great 
distances  with  incredible  courage  and  resolution.  And 
yet  the  young  baron,  careless,  confident,  and  generous  as 
he  was,  had  not  beea  born  a  merchant,  and  his  troubles 
and  anxieties  could  not  transform  the  aristocratic  liber- 
ality of  hia  character. 

Unavoidable  accidents,  moreover,  often  defeated  hia 
wisest  calculations  ;  and  one  day,  he  found  that  his  own 
life  must  be  governed  by  the  ideal  of  heroic  desperation 
with  which  he  had  entertained  Major  Larrson  on  the 
mountain  of  Blaakdal,  Like  Gustavus  Wasa,  he  becama 
a  workman  in  the   mines,  and,  as  with  that  hero  of  a 
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romautic  cpopÉe,  he  waa  soon  rocogotzcd  ae  aa  exU'tioi^ 
dinary  workman,  not  so  much  on  aceuunt  of  the  embroid* 
ered  collar  of  bia  shirt,  but  rather  from  the  uuthority  of  liis 
language  and  hie  haughty  expression. 

Christian,  at  this  time,  was  in  the  mines  of  Koraas,  ia 
the  highest  moualaina  of  Norway,  at  about  ton  league» 
from  the  Swedish  frontier.  He  had  been  working  like  ». 
common  day-laborer  for  eight  days,  but  with  a  skill  and 
vigor  that  had  procured  him  the  respect  of  hia  compao-^ 
ioQB,  when  ho  received  a  letter  from  M.  Goefle  to  the 
following  purport; 

"  All  is  lost.  I  have  seen  the  king,  and  lie  is  a  charm- 
ing man — but  notiiing  inore  I  I  made  known  to  him 
who  you  are  :  1  laid  all  my  proofs  before  him  ;  I  told 
him  how  you  felt,  and  how  useful  you  could  be  to  a  phil- 
osophical and  courageous  priuce  who  wished  to  establish 
equality  of  rights  in  the  nation,  Ailer  tistening  to  me 
with  ail  attention  and  comprehending  with  a  lucidity  thaï 
1  have  uever  encountered  in  any  judge,  he  replied  ; 

■' 'Unlbrtunately,  Monsieur  Advocate,  it  is  a  groat 
task  to  do  justice  lo  the  oppressed,  and  one  beyond  my 
strength.  I  should  be  crushed  in  attempting  it,  like  my 
poor  father,  whom  the  nobility  doomed  to  perish  of  wea- 
riness and  grief.' 

"  Gustavua  is  feeble  aod  good  ;  he  does  not  wish  to 
die  I  We  flattered  ourselves  in  vain  that  he  would  smite 
the  senate  with  heavy  blows.  Sweden  ia  lost,  and  our 
suit  also  ! 

"Come  back  to  me.  Christian.  I  love  and  respect 
you.  I  have  a  little  fortune,  and  no  children.  Say  the 
word,  and  I  will  make  yon  my  partner.  You  speak 
Swedish  captivatingly  ;  you  are  eloquent.  Toa  shall 
study  law,  and  be  my  succeasor.     I  await  you." 

"  No  !  "  cried  Christian,  kissing  the  letter  of  bîs 
generous  iriend  ;  "  I  understand  better  than  he  thinks 
how  limited  the  resources  of  this  country  are,  and  what 
great  sacrifices  such  an  association  would  condemn 
this  uohle  mao  to  make.  And  then  it  would  take 
years  to  study  law,  and,  during  all  that  lime,  I  should 
have  (o  be  suppoited — youijg  and  strong  as  I  am — by 
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one  who,  after  a  laborious  and  anxious  life,  deserves 
now  to  enjoy  comfort  and  repose  !  No  no  !  I  have  my 
hands,  and  I  shall  use  them,  until  destiny  shows  me  some 
better  way  than  this  of  making  my  talents  available," 

While  thus  reflecting,  he  returned  to  the  gallery  where 
it  was  his  duty  to  excavate  one  of  the  veins  of  copper 
distributed  through  the  rocks,  by  the  light  of  a  little  lamp, 
and  amid  the  sulphureous  emanations  rising  from  the 
mine. 

But  after  a  few  days  Christian's  position  was  mate- 
rially improved.  The  superintendent  of  the  mines  no- 
ticed him,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  certain  works, 
which  he  was  fitted  by  education  and  capacity  to  direct, 
as  he  had  shown,  without  any  pretence  or  affectation, 
when  an  opportunity  occurred.  Learned,  modest,  and 
industrious,  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  instructing  the 
miners.  In  the  evenings  he  delivered  a  course  of  gratu- 
itous lectures  on  elementary  mineralogy,  and  was  listened 
to  by  these  rude  men,  who  respected  him  as  an  industri- 
ous comrade,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  an  original  and 
cultivated  thinker.  His  lecture-room  was  one  of  the 
great  metallic  caverns  to  which  miners  love  to  give 
high-sounding  names.  His  chair  was  a  block  of  naked 
copper. 

Christian  tried  to  make  himself  happy  by  working  hard, 
and  doing  good  to  others  ;  for  happiness  is  what  man 
always  seeks,  even  when  he  sacrifices  himself.  He  took 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  mine.  When  acci- 
dents occurred,  he,  with  heroic  courage,  was  always  the 
first  to  hasten  to  the  spot,  and  he  taught  the  workmen, 
moreover,  to  guard  against  these  ten'ible  dangers  by  ex- 
erting ordinary  common  sense  and  prudence.  He  tried 
to  refine  their  manners,  and  to  cure  them  of  their  fatal 
passion  for  brandy,  the  too  fruitful  source  of  quarrels  and 
fights  that  often  terminated  in  the  terrific  duel  with  knives 
in  vogue  in  this  part  of  the  country.  They  both  loved 
and  esteemed  him  ;  but,  since  he  devoted  all  his  wages  to 
helping  cripples,  orphans  and  widows,  he  remained  poor. 

"Decidedly,"  he  often  said  to  himself,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  bucket  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  immeas- 
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arable  shaft,  "I  was  bom  a  seigneur — that  îs  to  say, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  protector  of  the  feeble  —  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  not  permitted  to  live  in  the  light  of 
the  sun." 

"Christian,"  cried  the  inspector,  one  day,  through 
the  speaking-tube  at  the  frightful  mouth  of  the  mine, 
"  stop  working  for  a  while,  and  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
inclines,  to  receive  some  visitors,  who  want  to  see  the 
large  halls.  Show  them  round  in  my  place  —  I  have  no 
time  to  come  down."  [ 

As  usual,  Christian  lighted  the  great  resinous  torches 
which  are  kept  ready  in  all  parts  of  the  excavations,  and 
went  to  meet  the  visitors.  But  when  he  recognized  Min- 
ister Akerstrom  and  his  family,  and  Lieutenant  Osbum 
with  his  young  bride  Martina  leaning  upon  his  arm. 
Christian  handed  his  torch  to  an  old  miner  whom  he 
knew,  and,  saying  that  he  had  been  seized  with  cramp, 
begged  him  to  conduct  the  visitors  in  his  stead.  Pulling 
down  his  tarred  cap  over  his  eyes,  he  stepped  back,  re- 
joicing in  his  inmost  heart  to  see  his  friends  happy,  but 
unwilling  to  be  recognized,  lest  they  should  be  distressed 
about  him,  and  should  make  known  his  situation  to 
Margaret. 

He  was  about  to  withdraw,  after  having  listened  for  a 
moment  to  their  cheerful  and  animated  conversation, 
when  Madame  Osbum  turned,  saying  : 

"Why  does  not  Margaret  come?  The  little  coward 
will  never  dare  cross  that  plank  bridge  I  " 

"  Oh,  you  were  very  much  afraid  yourself,  my  dear 
Martina  !  "  replied  the  lieutenant.  "  But  you  need  not  be 
anxious  ;  M.  Stangstadius  is  with  her." 

Christian,  forgetting  all  about  his  cramp,  ran  swiftly 
along  the  steep,  vaulted  passage  that  led  to  the  plank- 
bridge,  which  was  really  very  dangerous,  and  which 
Margaret  was  to  cross  in  company  with  M.  Stangstadius, 
the  man  of  all  the  world  who  knew  best  himself  how  to 
fall  to  advantage,  but  not,  perhaps,  the  most  capable 
person  in  the  world  of  protecting  others. 

Margaret  was  really  there,  hesitating  and  dizzy,  to- 
gether with  Mademoiselle  Potin,  who,  hoping  to  encourage 
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her  youDg  friend,  hod  already  crossed  the  plaoks  quite 
bravely,  with  the  assistance  of  M,  Staogstadiua.  The 
lieuteoaDt  returoed  to  assist  them,  aod  to  quiet  his  wife  ; 
but,  before  he  could  reach  the  spot.  Christian  stepped  up, 
took  Margaret  Id  his  arms,  and  crossed  the  subterraneaa 
torrent  in  silence. 

Certainly  Margaret  did  not  recognize  him,  for  she 
ehut  her  eyes  tiglitly  to  avoid  beholding  the  chasm  be- 
neath. He  put  her  down  near  her  friends,  intending  to 
make  his  escape  as  quickly  aa  possible,  but  Margaret, 
who  waa  still  frightened,  tottered,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
lake  her  hand,  and  to  draw  her  away  from  the  preci- 
pice. His  fingers,  blackened  by  his  work,  left  a  mark 
upon  the  young  girl's  delicate  green  gloves,  and  he  saw 
her,  a  moment  afterwards,  wipe  it  off  carefuilly  with  her 
handkerchief,  while  saying  to  her  govemess  : 

"Give  some  money  quickly  to  that  poor  man  who  car- 

The  poor  man  had  run  away  with  bis  heart  a  little 
swollen  ;  be  waa  not  angry  with  the  young  countess  for 
liking  clean  gloves,  but  he  eaid  to  himself  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  him,  for  his  part,  to  have  white 
hands. 

He  returned  to  the  forge,  where  he  was  having  some 
tools  made  after  an  improved  pattern,  suggested  by  him- 
self and  approved  of  by  the  inspectors  ;  but  after  an 
hour'e  labor,  lor  he  often  lent  a  hand  himself  to  help  oa 
his  men,  he  heard  the  visitors  returning,  and  could  not 
resist  his  desire  of  again  seeing  the  young  countess.  She 
had  seemed  to  him  a  little  taller,  and  greatly  improved  ; 
beautiful  enough,  indeed,  to  maddea  the  blindest  and 
sulkiest  of  the  cyclops. 

As  the  voices  again  became  more  distant,  he  entered, 
without  any  precaution,  a  gallery  through  which  the  party 
would  be  obliged  to  pass,  when  suddenly,  in  a  brightly- 
lighted  hall,  he  met  Margaret  face  to  face.  Now  that  she 
bad  become  a  little  accustomed  to  the  terrific  noises  and 
gloomily  sublime  aspect  of  this  subterranean  world,  she 
bad  recovered  her  courage,  aod  was  coming  forward' 
alone,  in  advance  of  the  others.  She  trembled  on  seeing 
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him  ;  she  thougbt  that  she  recognized  him.     He  piilled 

his  cap  quickly  over  his  forehead,  and  she  knew  him  then, 
beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  cnre  he  took  to  hide  his  face, 

"  Christian  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  it  is  you,  I  am  sure  of  it  1  " 
And  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Do  not  touch  me  !  "  said  Christian.  "  I  am  all  bl-wk 
with  powder  and  amokc." 

"  Ah  I  what  do  I  care  for  that,"  she  replied,  "  since  it 
is  you  ?  I  know  all  now.  The  miners  who  have  been 
sliowiug  us  about  have  been  talking  all  the  while  of  » 
certain  Christian,  a  veiy  learned  man  and  a  famous  work- 
man, who  would  not  tell  his  family  name,  but  who  bas 
the  strength  of  a  peasant  and  the  dignity  of  an  iarl,  who 
is  courageous  for  all  and  devoted  to  all.  Our  friends  did 
not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  could  he  you,  there  are 
BO  many  Christiana  in  this  Scaudinnvian  land  1  But,  for 
my  part,  I  said  to  myself:  '  There  is  only  one  answering 
to  that  description;  it  is  he  V  Come,  then,  shake  hands  ! 
Are  we  not  still  brother  and  sister,  as  at  Stollborg?" 

How  could  Christian  help  forgetting  the  little  offence 
of  the  wiped  glove?  Margaret  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
ungloved. 

"  You  do  not  blush,  then,  to  see  me  here  ?  "  he 
"  yoii  know  that  I  have  not  been  driven  to  come  hi 
bad  conduct,  and  that  if  I  am  working  to~day,  it 
to  make  up  for  days  of  idleness  and  folly?" 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  about  yon,"  replied  Marga- 
ret, "  except  that  you  have  kept  your  word  given  formerly 
to  Major  Larrsoa,  to  be  a  miner,  or  a  hunter  of  bears, 
rather  than  continue  an  occupation  of  which  I  did  not 
approve," 

"And  I,  Margaret,  do  not  know  anything  about  yoa 
either,"  he  replied,  "except  that  your  aunt  intends  to 
have  you  marry  the  Baron  de  Lindcnwald,  my  sait 
against  whom  it  appears  is  lost.' 

"It  is  true,"  said  Margaret,  laughing.  "My  aunt 
hopes,  in  that  way,  to  console  me  for  the  death  of  Baron 
Olaus.  But  siuce  you  guess  so  well  what  is  going  on,  you 
ought  to  know,  abo,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  marry  at  all." 

Christian  understood  this  resolution,  which  lef^  him  fre« 
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to  hope,  and  be  rowed  in  his  heart  that  he  would  make  a 
fortune,  even  if  he  should  have  to  become  an  egotist.  lu 
spite  of  all  he  could  saj,  Margaret  would  not  consent  to 
Iiide  the  fact  of  his  heing  there  from  the  lieutenant  and 
the  minister'a  family,  who  drew  near  in  the  midst  of  their 
(ëte-à-tète. 

"  It  is  he  1  "  ehe  cried,  running  to  meet  them  ;  "  it  ia 
«tirStoUhorg  friend — you  know  who  I  mean  '.  This  Chris- 
.tian,  this  friend  of  the  poor,  the  hero  of  the  mine,  ia  the 
baron  without  a  barony,but  not  without  honor  and  heart, 
Bnd  if  you  are  not  as  happy  as  I  am  to  see  him  again — " 

"  We  are,  we  are  !  "  cried  the  minister,  shaking  handa 
with  Christian.  "He  is  setting  a  grand  example  of  trae 
nobility  and  religious  faith." 

Christian,  overwhelmed  with  caresses,  praise,  and  ques- 
tions, was  obliged  to  promise  to  go  arid  take  supper  it)  the 
Tillage  with  his  friends,  who  inleoded  to  pass  the  night 
there  before  returning  to  Waldemora,  where  Margaret 
■was  spending  a  fortnight  at  the  parsonage. 

They  wanted  to  carry  him  away  with  them  immedi- 
fttely  ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  Christian  could  not  dispose 
of  his  time  so  freely  as  they  supposed,  and,  on  the  other, 
he  was  more  anxious,  than  was  quite  appropriate  for  such 
a  reasonable  man,  to  dress  himself  in  clothes,  which,  how- 
ever coarse,  should  at  least  be  irreproachably  cleaa. 
They  made  an  appointment  to  meet  in  the  evening,  and 
Christian,  aroused  and  happy,  returned  to  his  work. 

There,  however,  he  was  agitated  by  tumultuous  and 
conâicting  thoughts.  Ought  he  to  persist  in  cherishing 
the  chimerical  hope  that  he  was  loved?  Margaret  ex- 
pressed her  affection  for  him  with  too  much  warmth,  too 
much  frankness  ;  it  might  be  that  she  regarded  him  merely 
with  a  peaceful  friendship,  bringing  no  trouble  to  her  sonl, 
DO  blush  to  her  forehead  I  Could  love  be  so  spontaneous, 
Bo  courageous,  so  expansive  ?  He  accused  himself  of  pre- 
Bumption  and  folly  ;  and  then,  a  moment  ailerwards,  ha 
■ccused  himself  of  ingratitude  ;  an  inner  voice  told  him 
that,  whatever  his  fate  might  be,  he  would  always  find 
Margaret  resolved  to  share  it. 

He  left  his  work  at  lost,  when  tlie  hour  came  for  quitting 
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the  mine,  and  as  he  greatly  preferred  beiag  pulled  up  in 
the  bucket,  in  which  he  never  felt  dizzy,  to  makine  the 
long  ascent  over  the  ladders  and  incliaes,  hs  got  ready  to 
mount,  in  a  moment,  to  the  entrance  of  the  gloomy  shaft, 
through  which  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  scrap  of 
blue  sky  framed  with  branches  of  the  mountain-ash  and 
lilacs.  Just  then  a  miner  came  up,  whom  he  had  already 
met  oa  the  previous  evening  within  his  limits,  although  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  brigade  that  he  had  joined  at  ârst, 
and  which  he  was  now  directing. 

None  of  the  miners  with  whom  Christlao  was  aaso 
ciatod  knew  this  man.  Excessively  begrimed  with  smoke 
and  dirt,  either  through  negligence  or  design,  and 
wearing  a  rag  of  ahat  that  flapped  about  his  ears,  it  was 
not  easy  to  form  any  idea  of  his  face.  Christian  had  not 
tried  to  see  him.  Ho  might  be  one  of  those  who  were  called 
humble  workmen  ;  as  we  sometimes  say  the  humble  poor, 
in  speaking  of  persons  whose  apparent  humility  is  perh^B 
a  mere  mask  concealing  their  silent  pride.  Christian  re^ 
pected  the  evident  desire  of  the  unknown  to  avoid  observa^ 
tion  ;  and  after  having  given  the  customary  whist'.e  to  wani 
those  who  worked  the  pulley,  he  eonl«ated  hijiself  with 
pointing  to  a  seat  by  hia  side  io  the  bucket  ;  ior  he  sup- 
posed that  be  also  wished  to  ascend.  The  ujknown  hes- 
itated. Laying  his  bands  upon  the  edge  Gf  the  buuket, 
he  seemed  about  to  jump  iu,  but  paused,  and  looked 
around,  apparently  to  seek  lor  something. 

"You  have  lost  a  tool,  perhaps?"  said  Christian,  who 
noticed  that  he  was  quite  stout  and  heavy,  and  had  noth- 
ing of  the  freedom  and  ease  which  is  usual  with  miners 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  bucket. 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  the  unknown,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  waiting  to  hear  his  voice  before  coming  to 
eomo  decisioa,  took  the  seat  by  liis  side  with  mora  resolution 
than  agility,  and  waited  in  silence  for  the  second  whistle. 

Christian  supposed  that  ho  did  not  understand  Norw&- 
gian,  and  being  familiar  by  this  time  with  almost  al] 
the  dialects  of  the  north,  he  tried  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  him  ;  but  all  his  efforts  were  useless.  The  man 
remained  perfectly  silent,  as  if  fright  at  seeing  himself 
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BTispended  directly  over  the  abyss  had  paralyzed  his  fao 
iilties.  The  bucket,  as  it  is  called,  employed  ia  miaas, 
is  made,  as  the  reader  knows,  of  stout  slaves,  bouud  with 
iron,  and  reqaires  to  be  steered  ia  its  paesage  up  and 
down  the  tremendous  shaft.  Christian,  who  was  already 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  transporta tion,  worked  it 
very  skilfully.  Standing  on  ihe  edge,  with  one  arm 
thrown  around  a  rope,  he  lightly  struck  the  sides  of  the 
shaft  with  his  foot,  to  prevent  Ihe  rocking  bucket 
from  being  broken  against  them,  and,  having  given  up 
getting  anythÏDg  out  of  his  eorapaniou,  he  began  quietly 
to  sing  a  Venetian  barcaroUe,  when  hia  foot — the  only 
one  that  happened  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  conveyance 
at  the  moment  —  was  treacherously  pushed  with  auflicieut 
force  to  make  him  lose  his  balance,  and  seod  him  swing- 
ing off  into  the  void. 

Foitunately,  Christian,  who  was  habitually  no  less  pru- 
dent than  bold,  had  grasped  the  rope  Srmly  with  his  left 
arm,  and  he  slipped  down  somewhat  as  a  basket  would 
have  done  by  the  handle,  without  loosening  his  hold. 
The  unknown  lifted  his  sharp-edged  hammer  with  the 
intention  of  striking  off  his  right  hand,  with  which 
Christian  had  saved  himself  by  seizing  the  edge  of 
the  bucket.  He  would  inevitably  have  lost  one  of  his 
hands,  and  probably  his  life  as  well,  had  it  not  been 
for  Ihe  swinging  and  sudden  dip  of  the  bucket,  jerked 
down  by  the  weight  of  hia  body.  At  the  same  time 
his  feet,  as  they  hung  in  the  air,  struck  a  second  bucket, 
which  had  been  let  down  from  above,  and  he  was  able  lo 
give  the  first  one  sueh  a  push  that  the  assassin  was 
obliged  to  take  to  the  ropes  hiuiBelf,  in  order  to  keep  from 
being  thrown  out. 

This  moment  was  sufficient  to  enable  Christian  to  cling 
to  the  second  rope,  and  jump  into  the  second  bucket, 
which  ascended  rapidly,  while  the  one  in  which  the 
assassin  remained  alone,  disappeared  from  sight  with  even 
greater  rapidity.  Just  as  Cbrislian  reached  the  top  of 
the  shaft,  and  jumped  out  on  the  platform  around  it,  a 
dull  crash  ascended  from  its  depths,  while,  at  that  very 
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momeat,  Staagatadtua,  with  his  fantastic  face  all  radiant 
with  smiles,  came  up  to  him. 

"Come,  my  dear  baron,"  he  cried,  "  make  haste! 
They  will  not  have  supper  over  yonder  in  the  village 
until  you  arrive,  and  I  am  dying  of  inanition," 

"What  has  happened?"  cried  Christian  to  the  miners 
who  were  working  the  pulley,  without  answering  Stang- 
etadius;    "where  is  the  other  bucket?     Where   is  the 

"The  rope  broke,"  replied  one  of  them,  with  a  tremei^ 
dous  oath,  and  protending  to  deplore  the  accident,  while 
the  other  whispered  in  Christian's  ear  ; 

"  Not  a  word  !     We  let  him  fall  !  " 

"  What  1  you  have  precipitated  this  unfortunate — this 
madman —  ?" 

"This  unfortunate  was  not  a  madman,"  replied  the 
workman,  "  He  haa  been  looking  out  for  an  opportunity 
to  bo  alone  with  you  for  three  days.  We  watched  him, 
and  saw  what  he  wanted  to  do.  We  let  down  another 
bucket  at  a  venture  ;  and  as  for  the  one  he  is  in,  it  ia  a 
bucket  spoiled,  that  is  all  about  it  I  " 

Chriatiao  knew  that  these  rough  miners  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  that 
they  dealt  out  to  criminals  summary  and  terrible  justice. 

He  felt  the  more  regret  aad  anxiety  about  what  had  hap- 
pened, because  he  knew,  also,  that  people  who  enter  this 
subterranean  world  when  rather  advanced  in  years,  are 
sometimes  seized  with  fits  of  involuntary  and  ungovernable 
i'ury.  He  descended  into  the  mine  again  with  Stang- 
sladius,  who  claimed,  with  good  reason,  to  have  a  profe^ 
sioaal  knowledge  of  such  accidents.  Two  of  the  minera 
went  down  with  them,  to  investigate,  they  said,  but  in 
reality  to  remove  the  corpse,  so  aa  to  avoid  being  obliged 
to  give  any  explanation  to  the  inspectors  of  the  mine. 

"  Faith,"  said  Staogatadius,  when  they  had  esamined 
the  miserable  body  by  the  light  of  their  torches,  "  he  is 
done  for  I  He  was  not  so  Incky  as  1 1  By  heavens  1  I 
declare  I  must  draw  up  a  report  on  the  use  of  ropes  in 
descending  buckets  in  minea.  These  accidenta  i 
frequent — when  I  think  that  even  I  myself — " 


I 
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"Monaïeur  Stangstadius  I  "  cried  Christian,  "look  at 
this  man.     Do  you  not  know  him?  " 

"By  heavens,  it  is  a  fact  I  "  replied  StangBtadius  ;  "it 
ÏB  Master  Johan,  the  ex-major-do  mo  of  Waldemora.  Oh 
then,  there  is  no  great  harm  done  !  IIo  confessed  in 
prison  ;  it  was  this  very  fellow  wlio  assassinated  poor 
Baron  Adelstan,  in  former  years  —  à  propos  I  yes,  your 
father,  my  dear  Christian.  This  Johan  was  once  a  miaer 
in  Falun,  and  he  was  a  great  scoundrel.  It  appears  that 
he  made  his  escape  from  his  last  prison,  hut  it  was  writ* 
ten  in  his  destiny  that  he  was  to  perish  by  the  rope." 

Delighted  with  this  boo-mot,  M,  Stangstadius  returned 
with  Christian  to  the  upper  world,  while  the  workmen, 
after  having  throivn  the  corpse  into  a  deserted  pit,  well 
known  to  them,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  works,  set 
quietly  to  work  to  mend  the  bucket.  Christian,  who 
had  a  room  in  a  little  house  in  (he  village,  ran  thither  to 
change  his  dress.  He  found  a  letter  awaiting  him  that  had 
juBt  been  brought  by  a  courier  ;  it  was  from  M.  Goeâe. 

"All  is  saved!"  he  wrote  ;  "  the  king  is  good,  as  I  told 
you,  but  not  weak,  as  I  thought.  He  is  a  gallant  fellow, 
who  —  but  you  will  have  time  euojigh  to  hear  about  that. 
Make  all  speed  !  Be  at  Waldemora  on  the  twelfth  ;  you 
will  find  one  of  yom'  friends  there,  and  hear  some  good 
uews. 

"  Until  a  speedy  meeting,  I  am,  my  dear  baron,"  etc. 

Christian  did  not  say  a  word  about  this  letier  to  his 
friends,  with  whom  he  took  supper  at  the  parsonage  of 
the  minister  of  Roraas,  where  the  minister  of  Waldemora 
and  his  party  had  been  entertained  with  cordial  hospital- 
ity. After  supper,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  beiog 
alone  with  Margaret  and  her  governess.  He  was  bolder 
than  he  had  ever  been.  He  dared  to  speak  of  love. 
Mademoiselle  Pottn  wanted  to  interrupt  him,  but  Mar- 
garet, in  her  turn,  interrupted  her  friend. 

"  Christian,"  she  said,  "  I  do  not  well  know  what  love 
is,  or  what  distinction  there  can  be  between  that  senti- 
ment and  the  feeling  with  which  I  regard  you.  But  one 
thing  I  do  know,  and  that  is,  that  I  respect  and  esteem 
you,  and  that  if  I  am  ever  free,  and  you  are  the  same,  I 
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■will  share  your  fortune,  »vhatever  it  may  be.  1  hsT», 
worked  very  hard  ainee  we  parted,  and  I  shall  be  able  now 
to  give  lessons  or  keep  accounts,  like  so  many  otter  poor 
young  girls  who  support  themselves,  and  who  Lave  loo 
much  good  sense  to  blueh  upon  that  account; — like 
Mademoiselle  Patin  herself,  whose  family  is  noble,  and 
who  has  not  lost  ia  the  opinion  of  any  one,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  has  been  elevated  in  the  eyes  of  ail  per- 
sons of  real  feeling,  by  baying  the  courage  to  make 
use  of  her  talents.  To  prove  it,"  she  added,  glascing 
tenderly  and  archly  at  her  governess,  "I  need  only  tell 
you  that  she  is  betrothed  secretly  to  the  excellent  Major 
Larrson,  and  is  only  waiting  until  my  affairs  are  a  little 
more  settled,  to  celebrate  her  marriage." 

It  was  impossible  for  Mademoiselle  Fotin  to  contradict 
Margaret,  but  she  was  none  the  leas  angry  with  Christian 
for  speaking  to  her  of  love  at  the  very  moment  when  hia 
suit  was  lost,  and  she  felt  still  more  indignant  on  the  fol- 
lowing  morning,  when  he  joined  their  little  party  to  croBa 
the  mountains,  and  return  to  Sweden  by  (he  Idre,  and  the 
mountains  of  Blaakdal.  On  the  next  day,  the  twelfth  of 
June,  1772,  Christiaa  saw  the  friend  to  whom  M.  Goefla 
bad  referred,  coming  to  meet  him  on  the  mountain-road 
over  which  they  were  travelling  ;  it  was  no  other  than 
M.  Goefle  himself,  escorted  by  Major  Larrson.  They  em- 
braced each  other,  and  after  briefly  exchanging  joyful  and 
affectionate  greetings,  hastened  forward,  and  arrived  by 
dinner-time  at  the  danneuian's  chalet,  which  they  found 
gayly  adorned  with  wild  flowers.  Eariue  was  at  the 
door,  only  partly  comprehending  what  was  passing,  and 
finding  it  ditflcult  to  recogaize  the  child  of  the  lake  in  tbo 
features  of  the  handsome  yonng  iarl. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  the  open  air,  under  a  bower 
of  foliage,  iu  sight  of  the  magnificent  prospect  of  moun- 
tains, with  whoso  wild  and  melancholy  beauty  Christian 
had  been  bo  deeply  impressed  on  a  day  in  December, 
The  summer  is  short  in  these  elevated  I'egions,  but  it  ia 
Diagniflcent.  The  verdure  is  as  dazzling  as  the  snows  ; 
the  vegetation  grows  with  euch  rapidity,  and  is  so  luxuri* 
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ant,  thai  Christian  imagined  he  was  beholding  a  different 
locality  and  a  differeut  country. 

They  remained  upon  the  mountain  until  six  o'clock. 
But  no  one  thought  now  of  hunting  bears  ;  instead,  they 
plucked  flowers  sentimentally  from  beside  running  streams, 
and  listened  to  their  sweet  murmuring  or  impetuous  roll- 
ing—  so  eager,  as  all  of  them  seemed,  with  their  various 
voices,  to  sing  and  to  live  to  the  utmost,  before  the  return 
of  the  frost,  when  they  must  all  be  changed  into  crystal 
again  by  the  elfg  of  the  gloomy  autumn. 

ChristiaD  was  very  happy,  aud  yet  he  was  longing  to 
see  Stenson  ouce  niore  ;  but  M.  Stensoo  would  not  consent 
to  leave  the  chalet,  on  account  of  the  heat.  The  sun,  at  this 
season,  does  not  sot  uucil  lea  o'clock,  and  it  rises  three 
hours  afterwards,  in  a  starry  twilight  that  softly  veils  the 
sky  ;  for,  during  the  summer,  the  darkness  of  a  genuine 
night  is  unknown.  In  fact,  the  good  lawyer  had  prepared  a 
surprise  for  Christian.  Aa  soon  as  the  cool  evening  breeze 
began  to  be  felt,  old  Steason  drove  up  tu  a  carriage,  tri- 
umphant and  rejuvenated.  Thanks  to  the  beat  of  the 
aeason,  and  perhaps  also  to  bis  returning  joy  and  couS.* 
deuce,  his  deafness  was  almost  entirely  cured.  Ho 
brought  the  decree  of  the  committee  of  the  Diet,  recog- 
nizing Christian's  rights,  and  a  letter  from  Couutess  El- 
veda  to  M.  Goefle,  authorizing  him  privately  to  dispose 
of  the  Laud  of  her  niece  in  favor  of  the  new  Barou  of 
Waldemora. 

Christian  returned  to  the  chateau  with  his  uncle  GouQb, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  followed  in  their  various  car- 
riages over  the  winding  and  picturesque  road;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  the  young  man's  joy,  as  he  anticipated  the 
reunion  of  all  his  beloved  friends,  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  fit  of  melancholy. 

"lam  too  happy,"  he  said  to  the  lawyer;  "  I  should 
like  to  die  to-day.  It  seema  to  me  that  the  life  into 
which  I  am  about  to  enter  Tvill  be  in  constant  conflict 
with  the  simple  and  pure  happiness  1  have  dreamed  about." 

"It  is  quite  possible,  my  friend,"  replied  M.  Goefle; 
"  for  it  is  only  novels  that  end  with  the  eternal  formula  : 
'They  died  in  old  age,  after  a  long  and  bappy  life.'     You 
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cannot  come  into  contact  with  the  world  aa  a  public  e 
without  suffering  ;  for  society  is  terribly  conrubed  i  _ 
these  days,  and  above  all  in  the  aristocratic  circles  whera 
you  will  take  your  place.  I  do  not  know  what  strange 
events  are  preparing  ;  and  yet  I  bad  a  sort  of  revelation 
of  the  future  in  the  last  interview  which  the  king  granted 
me.  On  that  day,  he  seemed  to  me  both  grand  and  ter- 
rible. I  believe  he  is  meditating  a  movement  which  wiU 
send  a  good  many  peopl-e  back  where  they  belong  ;  bat 
can  be  keep  them  there,  and  will  he?  Caa  rcvolationa 
establish  a  permanent  condition  of  things,  when  they 
come  in  advance  of  the  slow  labor  of  time  and  ideas?" 

"Not  always,"  said  Christian,  "but  they  form  land- 
marks in  bialory  ;  even  when  an  effort  at  reformation  i»'| 
premature,  something  is  always  gained." 

"  Then  you  will  really  support  the  king  e 

"  Yes,  most  certainly  I  " 

"You  see,  then,  that  you  do  not  intend  to  flee  the  tem 
pest,  but  to  seek  it.     Well,  that  is  always  tbe  way  witli 
the  young,  at  least   when  they  are  intelligent  ;  iustiacti  I 
and  fate  drives  tbetn  on.     For  my  part,  I  will  say  amea 
to  whatever  frees  us  from  Russia  and  England.     But 
how  the  devil  do  you  propose  to  sit  in  the  senate,  if  yoa 
refuse  to  acknowledge  tbe  religion  of  tbe  country?     Bat^ 
no  matter,  do  not  answer  now  ;  you  will  see  hereaft^ 
what  your  conscience  dictates,  and  what  course  you  v  " 
have  to  pm^ue,  in  order  to  fulfil  your  duties  as  a  fathQ]^^ 
and  a  citizen." 

"My  dudes  aa  a  father!"  cried  Christian.  " Ab  1  M. 
Goefle,  it  will  be  in  fulûlling  them  that  I  shall  find  hap- 
piness ;  I  feel  it  I  Mov,  Dieu  I  When  I  am  united  at  last 
to  that  brave  and  loyal  woman,  bow  I  shall  love  our 
children  —  lo  whom  she  will  transmit  disiuterestednesa 
and  nobility  of  character,  as  weU  as  grace  and  beauty  I  " 

"Yes,  yes.  Christian,  you  will  be  happy  in  your  fam- 
ily.  That  is  due  to  you  ibr  your  devotion  to  poor  Sophî 
Goffredi  !  You  will  live  in  the  Swedish  fashion,  on 
estates,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort,  and  it 
presence  of  the  grand  and  mde  uature  of  the  north. 
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will  cultivate  science  and  the  fine  arts.  You  will  make  the 
poor  around  you  happy,  as  your  predecessor  has  made 
them  miserable.  You  wiU  bring  up  your  children  yourself. 
Those  little  rascals  will  be  surrounded,  as  soon  as  they 
are  born,  with  love  and  devotion  ;  and  they  will  grow  up 
with  the  children  of  Osmund  and  of  Osbum.  For  my 
part,  I  shall  keep  at  my  profession  as  long  as  possible, 
for  I  shall  become  too  much  of  a  babbler,  and  too  nervous, 
when  I  stop  pleading  cases  ;  but  every  year  I  will  come 
and  pass  the  summer  months  with  you.  We  will  vie 
with  each  other  in  spoiling  old  Sten,  and  poor  Karine  ; 
we  will  build  political  castles  in  Spain  ;  we  will  dream 
of  a  cloudless  alliance  with  France,  and  a  Scandinavian 
union  that  will  enable  us  to  resist  the  ambitious  designs 
of  Russia.  And,  in  the  evenings,  we  will  bring  out  the 
hurattinij  and  give  exhibitions  to  all  the 'dear  little  folks 
assembled  at  the  chateau  ;  and  then,  you  may  be  sure,  I 
shall  become  the  equal  of  the  famous  Christian  Waldo, 
of  joyous  and  gentle  memory.** 
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